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Edwardes  joins  the  Ist  Bengal  Boropeans — Serves  on  tiie  Staff  of  Sir  Hugh  Qough 
at  Moodkee  and  Sobraon — la  appointed  Political  Assistant  to  Colonel  Hennr 
Lawrence  at  Lahore — Proceeds  on  Deputation  to  Bunnoo — His  labours  and  ad* 
▼entures  among  the  Bonnoochees — Is  wounded  at  Takht-i->Soliman — The  Bebellion 
,  at  Mooltan— Edwardes  takes  the  field— Oampaigning  with  Native  leyies— His 
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and  Character. 

India  has  been  the  prolific  mother  of  heroes  ever  since  we  set 
foot  on  its  shores,  and  a  numerous  and  remarkable  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  number  since  her  present  Majesty  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Of  that  goodly  company,  few,  however,  have 
exceeded  the  subject  of  this  memoir  in  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished services,  and  even  fewer  in  abilities  and  intellectual 
powers.  Before  our  hero  had  attained  his  thirtieth  birthday, 
his  name  was  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  the  most  brilliant 
actions  of  his  life  had  been  consummated. 

Herbert  Edwardes  was  bom  on  November  12th,  1819,  at 
Frodesley,  in  Shropshire,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Edwardes,  formerly  rector  of  that  parish,  and  grandson  of 
Sir  John  Edwardes,  eighth  baronet,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  &mily 
is  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Powysland,  in  Wales,  who 
settled  in  Shropshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  took  the 
name  of  Edwardes  in  that  of  Henry  VIL  For  eminent  services 
to  Charles  I.,  one  of  the  family  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy 
in  1644. 
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2  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HERBERT  EDWARDES.  i 

Young  Edwardes  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  and  at 
King's  College,  London.  Having  been  nominated  to  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  proceeded 
to  India,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  January,  1841. 

He  was  posted  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  with 
which  very  distinguished  regiment  he  remained  till  November, 
1845.  During  these  years,  besides  mastering  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  young  Edwardes  displayed  literary  and  intellectual 
talents  of  a  very  high  order.  He  passed  examinations  in 
Hindustanee,  Hindee,  and  Persian,  and  attracted  attention  as 
a  political  writer  by  twenty-four  letters  in  the  Delhi  Gazette, 
from  "Brahminee  Bull  in  India  to  his  cousin  John  Bull  in 
England."  But  work  of  a  more  congenial  character  was  in 
store  for  him.  He  says  of  his  early  career,  "  I  landed  in  India 
in  January,  1841,  without  either  friends  or  interest,  and  for  the 
instniction  of  those  who  think  it  is  of  no  use  to  study  either 
the  languages,  history,  or  policy  of  British  India,  unless  the 
Oovemor-General  happens  to  be  their  grandfather,  I  record 
the  fSskct  that,  at  the  close  of  1845,  I  was  promised  the  first 
vacancy  in  the  Judge  Advocate-General's  Department  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  and  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  I 
was  to  have  had  the  second  under  the  Qovemor-Qeneral's 
Agent,  on  the  north-west  frontier :  but  before  either  of  those 
occurred,  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  then  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  honoured  me  by  making  me  an  aide-de-camp 
on  his  personal  staff — a  step  to  which  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  opportunities  of  suc- 
ceeding years." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Sikh  War,  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Mwdkee, 
on  the  8th  December,  1845,  when  he  received  a  ball  through 
his  thigh,  which  incapacitated  him  from  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  Ferozeshubur.  On  recovering  from  his  wound,  he 
rejoined  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  staflf,  and  was  by  his  side  at  the 
battle  of  Sobraon  on  the  10th  February  following.  At  the 
close  of  the  .campaign.  Colonel  Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed 
Resident  at  Lahore,  with  plenary  powers,  and  Edwardes 
became  one  of  his  assistants.  The  posts  occupied  by  himself 
and  his  coadjutors  required  all  the  energy  and  cool  judgment 
that  distinguished  that  school  of  military  diplomatists  and 
administrators  of  whom  Henry  Lawrence  was  the  most  striking 
example,  and  which  boasted — nothwithstanding  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  unworthy  sneer  at  Punjaub  political  oflScers,  "  as  sharp 
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EDWARDES  IN  CASHMERE.  3 

lads  who  could  speak  Persian'* — such  names  as  Abbott,  Macgregor, 
Nicholson,  and  Taylor. 

Within  two  months  of  his  arrival  at  Lahore,  with  his  chief, 
there  broke  out  a  religious  emeute  that  nearly  cost  them  their 
lives.  Some  Hindoo  shopkeepers,  enraged  at  the  wounding  of 
a  cow  by  an  English  sentry,  broke  into  riot,  using  brickbats 
and  other  weapons,  and,  for  some  time,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  town  would  be  involved  in  insurrection,  when  the 
lives  of  the  British  officers  would  have  been  the  firat  to  &11  a 
sacrifice  to  the  &naticism  of  the  populace.  But  Colonel  Law- 
rence, with  his  two  assistants,  Macgregor  and  Edwardes,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Order  was  soon  restored  by  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  of  tumult,  the  shops,  which  had  been 
quickly  closed  in  apprehension  of  disorders,  were  opened,  and 
Colonel  Lawerence  tried  some  of  the  ringleaders,  one  of  whom 
was  summarily  condemned  to  death  and  hanged. 

Soon  afterwards  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  organised  in 
Cashmere  against  the  authority  of  the  newly-instailed  rajah, 
Goolab  Singh  of  Jummoo,  by  Imaum-ood-deen,  a  son  of  the 
late  Governor  of  Cashmere,  aided  by  some  of  the  hill  chiefs. 
Sir  John  Littler  was  sent  with  a  force  to  hold  Jummoo,  and 
Henry  Lawrence  proceeded  in  haste  towards  the  threatened 
point  with  a  large  ^h  force,  accompanied  by  his  assistant,  Her- 
bert Edwardes.  "  It  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle,"  remarks 
Marshman,  "  to  witness  half-a-dozen  European  foreigners  taking 
up  a  lately  subdued  mutinous  soldiery  through  one  of  the  most 
difficult  countries  in  the  world,  to  put  the  chief  in  possession  of 
the  brightest  gem  of  their  land."  The  energy  and  promptitude 
of  this  movement  insured  its  success.  The  refractory  Imaum- 
ood-deen  surrendered  to  Edwardes,  on  the  31  st  October,  and 
then  produced  the  written  orders  of  Lall  Singh,  whom  Henry 
Lawrence  had  appointed  prime  minister,  at  Lahore,  for  the 
in£Etnt  Maharajah,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  Ehaisa.  Lall 
Singh  was  accordingly  relieved  of  his  functions  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Agra. 

In  February,  1847,  Edwardes  was  appointed  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  to  proceed  to  Bunnoo,  a  tributary  A^han  valley  on 
the  Indus.  It  appeared  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in 
rejecting  the  imposition  of  a  Sikh  governor,  and  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  establish  a  tax-collector  among  them.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  revenue  usually  dropped  for  two  or 
three  years  into  arrears,  when  a  strong  force  was  sent  to 
levy  the  taxes  by  coercion.  On  this  occasion,  when  they  had 
been  due  for  the  ordinary  period  of  two-and-a-half  years,  the 
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Lahore  Council  of  Regency  proposed  to  resort  to  the  old  plan,  but 
Colonel  Lawrence,  with  his  high  sense  of  justice,  determined  that 
the  Bunnoochees  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  new  merci- 
ful regime  of  the  British  Government,  and  despatched  Herbert 
Edwardes — with  Sirdar  Shum  Shere  Singh,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  in  command  of  the  colunm — ^to  induce  the 
people  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Durbar,  without  re- 
course being  had  to  military  violence.  The  force  consisted  of 
five  infantry  regiments,  a  cavalry  regiment,  1,500  irregular 
horse,  and  two  troops  of  horse  artillery.  Edwardes  executed  his 
mission  with  sound  discretion,  and  displayed  that  union  of  firm- 
ness and  conciliation  which  the  circumstances  so  urgently 
demanded.  The  Bunnoochees  were  scarcely  less  difficult  to 
manage  than  his  Sikh  soldiery,  who  gave  way  to  the  habits  of 
military  license  which  were  allowed  under  their  old  national 
leaders,  and  it  was  not  imtil  some  severe  examples  had  been 
made  that  they  could  be  brought  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
course  of  conduct  required  by  military  discipline,  and  rigidly 
enforced  by  their  young  commander.  Edwardes  says : — "  One 
of  Colonel  Lawrence's  strictest  injunctions  to  me  at  parting  was, 
'  To  make  severe  examples  of  every  instance,  and  in  very  bad 
cases  to  send  the  offenders  in  irons  to  Lahore.'  For  the  first 
fortnight  I  had  full  employment.  On  the  line  of  march,  in  the 
morning,  I  did  nothing  but  detect ,  stay,  reprove,  chase,  overtake, 
and  imprison  plimderers,  horse  and  foot ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  my  tent  was  besieged  by  the  people  of  the  country  be- 
wailing their  damaged  fields,  and  calling  on  me  to  punish  the 
offenders." 

Edwardes  entered  Bunnoo  on  the  15th  March,  and,  as  he  says, 
*  was  burnt  out  of  it  by  the  sun  on  the  1st  May,"  having,  during 
the  interval,  succeeded  in  levying  only  half  a  lac  of  rupees  out  of 
one-and-three-quarter  lacs  due.  This  wild  people  nad  never 
before  received  either  justice  or  consideration  from  their  rulers, 
having  been  trodden  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  Afghan  or 
Sikh  Sirdar,  with  their  train  of  ruthless  soldiery,  and  it  was  their 
practice  never  to  pay  taxes  until  forced  to  do  so.  But  though 
unwilling  to  extort  the  "uttermost  farthing"  legally  distrain- 
able,  Edwardes  gave  the  inhabitants  to  understand  that  the 
money  must  be  paid,  and  that  if  the  claims  of  Government 
were  not  satisfied  within  a  given  time, — and  he  consented  to 
accept  40,000  rupees  per  annum, — he  would  repeat  his  visit  and 
collect  the  balance. 

On  his  way  back  to  Lahore,  Edwardes  made  a  dStaur 
through  Murwut  and  Tftk,  forming  districts  of  Dera  Ishmael 
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Khan,*  with  the  object  of  inquiring  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  Sikh  Sirdars  governed  their  districts.  He  found  Murwut  in 
a  state  of  insurrection.  The  Dewan  Dowlut  Raie  extorted  from 
the  people  £100,000  in  taxes,  being  £35,000  more  than 
Edwardes'  estimate  of  what  was  reasonable;  and  to  enforce 
his  claims,  had  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Lukhee  but  was  driven 
off.  Edwardes  immediately  compelled  the  Dewan  to  remodel 
his  system  of  assessment,  and,  on  his  return  to  Lahore,  reported 
so  unfEtYourably  of  him  that  Colonel  Lawrence  removea  him 
from  the  post,  and  appointed,  on  Edwardes's  representation. 
General  Van  Cortlandt,  an  officer  who  had  been  educated  in 
England  and  was  in  the  Sikh  pay,  ruler  of  Dera  Ishmael  Khan, 
in  his  place. 

Edwardes  found  Td,k  in  a  scarcely  more  satisfactory  state 
than  Murwut,  and,  at  his  request — on  the  Sikh  Durbar  resuming 
the  district  which  had  been  conferred  as  a  '' jageer,"  or  personcu 
estate,  on  some  Afghan  chiefs — Colonel  Lawrence  conferred  the 
government  of  Tak  on  a  poor,  but  honest  Sikh  kardar,  or 
official,  called  Shah  I^iwaz,  a  native  of  the  district  On  his 
second  visit  to  Tak,  six  months  later,  Edwardes  had  only  two 
frivolous  complaints  of  this  man,  who  had  effected  many  con- 
siderable reforms  and  conunanded  the  confidence  of  his  superior. 
General  Van  Cortlandt. 

One  important  result  of  this  visit  to  Bunnoo  was  a  report  on 
the  district  and  people,  drawn  up  by  Edwardes,  who  made  a 
complete  reconnaissance,  detailing  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  and  propounding  a  plan  for  its  military  occupation. 
These  proposals  were  soon  put  into  requisition,  and  the  people 
proving  recalcitrant,  Edwardes  conducted  a  second  expedition 
from  Dera  Ishmael  Khan  to  Bunnoo,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  proved  rebellious. 

Two  divisions  of  Sikh  levies  marched,  one  under  Lieutenant 
(now  General)  George  Reynell  Taylor — one  of  the  assistants 
of  the  Besident  of  Lahore,  a  yoimg  officer  who  had  already 

*  The  Derajat  (or  "  the  encampments  ")  deriTefl  its  name  from  its  three  principal 
iowtts  on  the  Indns,  Dera  Ishmael  Khan,  Dera  Futteh  Khan,  and  Dera  Ghazee  Khan — 
**  Dera  **  meaning  **  camp  of.**  The  Derajat  is  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Punjanb  lying  between  the  Salt  Range,  the  Indus,  the  Soliman 
Mountains,  and  Scinde.  At  this  time  the  Sikh  Durbar  divided  the  province  into  two 
fovemnoents,  Dera  Futteh  Khan  being  included  in  the  province  of  Dera  Ishmael 
Khan.  Dera  Qhazee  Khan,  annexed  by  Bunjeet  Singh  in  1820-21,  had  been  for 
years  governed  by  Dewan  Sawun  MnU  and  bis  son,  Moolraj  **  the  direful  spring  of 
woes  unnumbered.**  The  province  of  Dera  Ishmael  Khan  forming  the  upper  Derajat, 
was  administered  at  this  time  by  the  Dewan  Dowlut  Raie,  and  included  the  districts 
of  Bunnoo,  Murwut,  T^,  Esaukhail,  Choudwan,  Kolachee,  Drabund,  Giraug,  (or  Dera 
Futteh  Khan),  all  beyond  the  Indus,  and  Cuchee  Cis-ludus. 
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exhibited  military  and  political  talents  of  a  high  order — ^which 
was  to  start  from  Peshawur,  marching  by  the  Eobat  Pass, 
«yrhere  Sir  Charles  Napier  experienced  a  fierce  attack  from  the 
tribesmen  in  1850 ;  and  the  second,  under  Edwardes  and  Van 
Cortlandt,  which  mustered  at  Lukhee  fort,  the  town  of  the  same 
name  being  the  capital  of  Murwut,  the  country  adjoining  Bun- 
noo  in  the  south.  Taylor's  column  consisted  of  three  regiments 
of  in£&ntry,  one  of  cavalry,  one  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and 
1,000  Afghan  horse ;  and  Edwardes's,  of  1,200  in&ntry,  334 
horsemen,  and  two  troops  of  horse  artillery. 

Edwardes  marched  on  the  1st  December,  1847,  crossing  the 
Khorum  river,  and,  passing  through  Kurruk,  eflfected  a  junc- 
tion with  Taylor's  column  on  the  8th.  He  now  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  Bunnoochees  calling  on  them  to  pay 
arrears,  and,  on  the  following  day,  entered  Bunnoo  with  a 
force  of  five  regiments  of  infantry,  2,000  cavalry,  18  guns, 
and  130  zoomboorucks  (camel-pieces),  besides  an  Afghan  con- 
tingent of  1,100  men  under  Sirdah  Ewajah  Mahomed  Khan, 
**  ^o  looked,"  says  Edwardes,  ''mounted  on  his  horse,  in  chain 
armour,  like  a  leaf  from  out  of  Froissart's  Chronicles/' — a  nephew 
of  the  Ameer  Dost  Mahomed,  and  son  of  that  Sultan  Mahomed 
Khan  who  so  basely  betrayed  Major  and  Mrs.  Qeorge  Lawrence 
at  Kohat  a  year  later. 

The  Bunnoochee  chiefs^  with  one  exception,  made  their 
submission,  and  Edwardes,  sending  Taylor  back  to  Peshawur 
with  an  escort,  commenced  the  revenue  survey  of  the  district, 
and  selected  a  site  for  a  fort  to  overawe  the  country,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town  of  Bazaar.  This  fort,*  which  he  con- 
structed from  his  own  plans,  and  named  Dhuleepgurh, 
after  the  young  maharajah,  consisted  of  an  outer  fort  or 
cantonment,  having  walls  10  feet  high  and  6  thick,  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  30  feet  deep,  with  an  inner  citadel  100 
yards  square,  having  walls  20  feet  high,  including  rampart  of 
6  feet,  9  feet  thick,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  In  the 
citadel  were  lines  for  a  regiment,  a  magazine,  and  a  com- 

*  His  instructioDS  from  Colonel  Henry  Lawrence  were  to  **  build  a  good  mnd  fort^ 
capable  of  holding  1,200  men  and  8  guns ;  in  a  healthy  oentral  position,  commanding 
the  irrigation  of  tae  valley  or  a  whotesome  running  stream."  When  the  rebellion  of 
Moolr^  required  Edwardes  to  take  the  field,  in  April,  1848,  he  left  his  assistazit, 
Beyndl  Taylor,  at  Dhuleepgurh,  in  charge  of  Bunnoo  and  the  adjacent  territory ; 
soon  the  Sish  troops  gave  signs  of  mutinous  intentions,  and  as  Taylor's  life  was  in 
danger,  Edwardes  wiUidrew  that  officer  from  Dhuleep^[urh,  and  sent  him  to  Dera 
Ishmael  Khan,  placing  in  charge  of  Dhuleepgurh  a  MuUick,  Futteh  Khan,  Towannah, 
by  name.  This  energetic  and  gallant  native  officer  vindicated  the  confidence  placed 
in  him,  and  few  more  devoted  acts  are  recorded  in  border  story  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  sacrificed  his  life  in  opposing  the  treachery  of  the  garrison  under  his 
command. 
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mandant's  house  ;  and,  in  the  outer  fort,  were  lines  for  three 
regiments,  besides  cavalry  and  horse  artillery. 

On  the  16th  December  the  Wuzeeree  chiefs  accepted,  uncon- 
ditionally, the  terms  of  settlement  Edwardes  laid  before 
them  at  a  solemn  "  jurga,"  or  council,  he  convened  under  the 
"  shamyanah/'  or  awning,  outside  his  tent.  Edwardes  worked 
unremittingly  all  day  and  half  the  night  He  says: — ^''The 
ajssistants  of  Colonel  Lawrence  in  the  Punjaub  at  no  time  had 
ever  to  complain  of  too  little  to  do,  the  work,  during  1846-7-8, 
varying  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  per  diem ;  but  I  look  back 
to  these  months  in  Bunnoo  as  the  hardest  grind  I  ever  endured. 
Even  the  chiefis  and  peasantry  of  Bunnoo  itself,  though  they  might 
any  day  have  been  plunged  into  hostilities  against  us,  began  to 
appreciate  the  blessing  of  an  impartial  and  honest  tribunal." 
Edwardes,  as  though  his  duties  were  not  sufficiently  arduous, 
employed  every  leisure  moment  in  drawing  up  a  proclamation, 
in  Persian,  embodying,  in  eighteen  articles,  a  simple  code  of 
laws  for  the  administration  of  justice,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances and  understandings  of  the  Bunnoochees,  but  interfering 
little  with  their  personal  freedom,  while  abolishing  the  system 
of  "  beearee,"  or  forced  labour. 

On  the  2l8t  December,  Eldwardes  promptly  checked  a  mutiny 
among  Maun  Singh's  Sikh  regiment,  which  refused  to  work  in 
building  the  fort  Relying  on  the  loyalty  of  the  artillery,  he 
paraded  the  regiment  and  seized  four  of  the  ringleaders,  who 
were  afterwards  punished  by  sentence  of  court-martial ;  and  he 
subsequently  wrote  that  he  thought  this  mutiny  a  far  greater 
danger  than  any  arising  from  the  resistance  of  the  Bunnoochees. 
But  he  had  other  more  personal  dangers  to  dread,  and  nearly 
fell  a  victim  to  assassination  a  few  days  later,  when  a  Bunnoo- 
chee  Ghazee,  with  a  naked  sword,  tried  to  force  his  way  into  his 
tent,  where  he  was  engaged  on  business,  and  mortally  wounded 
the  sentry  on  dut^  at  the  door.  Edwardes  now  proposed  to 
disarm  the  population,  but  Mr.  John  (the  late  Lord)  Lawrence^- 
who  had  temporarily  succeeded  his  brother,  gone  home  on  sick 
leave — ^wrote  to  say  that  he  "  considered  the  measure  impolitic, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  unite  all  classes  against  us ;  it  would  be 
inoperative,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  but  partially  successfol ;  and 
lastly,  as  fieu*  as  it  did  succeed,  it  would  be  injunous,  for  it  would 
expose  the  disarmed  Bunnoochee  to  the  attacks  pf  the  formidable 
Yizeree,  who,  safe  in  his  fastness,  could  choose  his  opportunity 
for  attack."  This  view  of  the  case  was,  subsequently,  taken  by 
the  Gtoveraor-General  in  Council,  and  Edwaides  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  content  himself  with 
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discouraging  the  use  of  arms,  and  buying  them  from  the  people 
in  part  payment  of  their  arrears  of  revenue.  The  opposite  pohcy 
was  adopted  on  the  annexation  of  the  Pimjaub,  when  150,000 
arms  were  collected  from  the  people ;  though  the  circumstances 
were  different,  and  John  Lawrence  was,  doubtless,  wise  in 
declining  to  treat  the  Bunnoochees  as  a  conquered  people, 
thus  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  warlike  neighbours. 

The  new  year,  1848,  so  full  of  important  events  in  the  life  of 
our  hero,  as  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  empire,  was  inau- 
gurated by  a  proclamation,  issued  by  Edwardes  on  the  5th 
January,  calling  on  the  Mullicks  (chiefis)  to  raze  "  to  the 
ground,  within  fifteen  days,  the  walls  of  every  fort  and  inclosed 
village  within  the  boundaries  of  Bunnoo ; "  with  an  intimation 
that  he  "would  move  against  the  first  fort  he  saw  standing"  at 
the  end  of  the  days  of  grace.  Within  twenty  days,  "  200  forts 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  100  down  as  low  as  a  man's 
waist,  and  seventy  or  eighty  as  high  as  a  man,"  and  the  remain- 
der, some  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  were  deserted.  This 
obedience  by  a  lawless  race  to  the  mandate  of  a  simple  British 
subaltern  of  infemtry,  affords  the  most  striking  proof  of 
Edwardes*  genius  for  command. 

At  this  time  Edwardes  received  a  gratifying  testimony  to  the 
value  of  his  services,  in  a  Government  notification,  dated  24th 
December,  1847,  that  his  salary  was  raised  to  1,000  rupees  a 
month,  in  approbation  of  his  services — one  of  the  last  acts  of 
Lord  Hardinge,  who  returned  to  England  in  company  with 
Colonel  Henry  Lawrence.  But  in  recording  this  act  of  grace, 
Edwardes  adds : — "  No  increase  of  pay,  however,  could  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  such  a  master,  may  I  add,  with  humble 
gratitude,  and  so  kind  a  friend." 

Now  that  he  had  reduced  his  province  to  a  position  of  com- 
parative repose,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  ease  the  strained 
finances  of  the  Lahore  Durbar,  that  the  garrison  should  be  re- 
duced. Edwardes  therefore  retained  only  three  regiments  of 
infantry,  mostly  composed  of  Mohammedans,  and  500  Sikh  Ghoor- 
churrahs  (cavaJry),  with  two  troops  of  horse  artillery,  and  800 
Afghan  horse,  the  remainder  being  sent  to  Peshawur.  It  was 
evident  that  there  was  still  much  religious  fanaticism  and  hatred 
of  the  foreigner  among  his  new  subjects,  and,  on  the  21si  January, 
a  second  determined  attempt  was  made  on  his  life  by  a  Ghazee. 
Hearing  a  ciy  of  "  swords  are  going,"  he  had  just  time  to  make 
his  way  outside  his  tent,  with  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  when 
the  assassin  forced  an  entrance  by  another  door  past  sentries 
and  messengers,  one  of  whom  he  mortally  wounded ;  but  as  he 
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came  out  on  the  other  side,  in  search  of  his  intended  victim, 
Edwardes  fired  the  contents  of  a  barrel  into  the  breast  of  the 
wretch,  who  was  seized  by  a  mob  of  soldiers  and  camp 
followers,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  Not  only 
his  people,  but  the  "seyyids"  (so-called  descendants  of  the 
Prophet;  and  "  uleemas '  (priests),  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  escape  firom  the  assassin ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
informing  them  that  "  if  they  got  rid  of  him  they  would 
probably  get  two  sahibs  in  his  place.''  At  a  later  time  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Moolraj's  emissaries  to  poison  him,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  The  ceaseless  guarding  against  assassi- 
nation, necessitated  by  these  acts  of  treachery,  was  more  trying 
to  bear  than  the  dangers  and  responsibility  attending  his  soli- 
tary condition  as  the  only  British  officer  in  Bunnoo.  Day 
and  night  his  pistols  were  his  constant  companions,  and  when 
he  moved  from  his  quarters,  he  had  to  keep  an  ever-watchful 
eye: — 

"  Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw.'* 

Having  applied  for  an  assistant  to  act  temporarily  for  him 
during  his  absence  on  a  tour  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  John 
Lawrence  sent  him  Lieutenant  Reynell  Taylor,  adding,  in  his 
letter  advising  him  of  the  appointment,  "  take  care  of  yourself, 
or  you  will  get  killed  by  some  fellow."  Lieutenant  Taylor 
arrived  on  the  11th  February,  and,  about  this  time,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  on  Edwardes'  representations,  sent  a  Sikh  regiment 
firom  its  station  at  Hassan  Abdul  (between  the  Lidus  and 
Jhelum),  to  Dera  Ishmael  Khan,  the  capital  of  Cortlandt's 
province,  to  await  Edwardes'  orders,  as  ne  anticipated  an 
invasion  of  Bunnoo  by  the  Dour  tribesmen,  who,  with  the 
Mahsood  Wuzeerees  ana  the  people  of  Khoost,*  were  in  a  ferment 
at  the  proximity  of  the  "  Kaffirs,"  as  they  called  the  British 
officers. 

On  28th  February  Edwardes  left  Bunnoo,  having  installed 
Taylor  at  Dhuleepgurh,  now  approaching  completion,  as  his 
locum  tenens.  The  same  day  he  visited,  en  raiUe,  the  famed 
ruins  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Akra,  in  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  valley  of  Bunnoo,  and  soon  entered  the  valley  of  Muiwut, 

*  Khooft  bad  been  ceded  to  tbe  Sikhs  by  Shah  Soojah,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Triputite  treaty,  but,  unlike  Bunnoo,  Sikh  soldiers  had  never  entered  the  valley 
or  collected  revenue. 
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having,  during  the  three  months  between  the  9th  December 
and  28th  February,  eflfected  the  pacification  of  two  great  inde- 
pendent Pathan  tribes,  the  Bunnoochees  and  Wuzeerees,  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  converted  this  district,  which  for  twenty-five 
years  had  defied  the  arms  of  the  Sikh  rulers,  into  one  of  the 
most  secure  provinces  of  the  Punjaub.  He  found  the  finances 
of  the  Bunnoo  country  in  a  state  of  complete  disarrangement, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  revenue  so  clearly 
systematised  as  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  its  future  collection. 
This  mav  not  look  like  a  brilliant  achievement  for  a  military 
man,  and  the  details  are  certainly  not  half  so  exciting,  neither 
do  they  appeal  to  the  imagination  so  efiectively,  as  the  deeds 
of  an  ordinary  campaign ;  yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
qualities  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  results  are  of 
a  rarer  order  than  those  which  enter  into  the  triumphs  of  a 
soldier,  and,  in  this  instance^  they  were  enhanced  by  being 
found  in  combination  with  the  more  showy  talents  of  which  we 
have  spoken. 

Edwardes  arrived,  on  the  1st  March,  at  Lukhee,  the  chief 
place  in  Murwut,  where  the  Sikhs  had  erected  a  fort  in  1842, 
and,  marching  through  the  Peyzoo  Pass  with  an  escort  con- 
sisting of  900  in£Euitry,  300  horsemen,  and  two  guns,  made  a 
night  march  on  the  16th,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  one 
Shahzad  Khan,  head  of  the  Nassur  tribe  of  Povindahs,  who 
had  been  raiding  over  the  Derajat  border,  and  boasted  that  he 
had  defied  the  iumeer  Dost  Mahomed,  and  would  never  yield  to 
the  Sikh  Durbar.  Taking  with  him  200  Afghan  and  60  Sikh 
horsemen,  and  directing  a  force  of  250  infantry  to  follow, 
Edwardes  crossed  the  Loonee  river,  now  swollen  into  a  torrent, 
and,  about  daybreak,  came  in  sight  of  Nassur  s  camp  lying  under 
the  mountain  called  Takht-i-Soliman  (Soliman's  tnrone),  in  the 
Sheraunee  hiUs.  His  force  had  dwindled  down,  during  the 
march  of  twelve  miles,  to  but  seventy  or  eighty  horsemen,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  he  rode  with  his  handful  of  men  to  the  rear 
of  the  camp,  and  charged  into  the  midst  of  the  Nassurs,  who 
had  opened  a  fire  from  their  matchlocks,  and  were  calling  to 
"the  Feringhee  dog"  to  come  on.  It  was  no  time  to  thin^  of 
odds,  but, 

"  Scarce  coald  they  bear,  or  see  their  foes, 
Unta  at  weapon  point  they  close — 
Thev  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-swing  and  with  lances  thrust" 

His  followers,  dismayed  at  the  odds,  hung  back,  and  only  fifteen 
charged,  and  of  these  scarcely  a  dozen  reached  the  middle  of 
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the  camp.  The  gallant  young  leader  was  placed  in  imminent 
peril  by  this  cowardly  desertion,  and  escaped  with  his  life  almost 
by  a  miracle.  He  gives  a  grimly  humorous  account  of  the 
fight,  which  reads  like  a  page  out  of  one  of  Scott's  tales  of 
border  warfEire : — "  How  we  got  out  of  the  miUe  is  unaccount- 
able ;  but  we  did,  after  cutting  our  way  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Nassur  camp.  Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  it  a 
tall  ruffian,  whom  I  was  told  aftenvards  was  Shahzad's  brother, 
walked  deliberately  at  me  with  his  juzail,  and,  sticking  it  into 
my  stomach,  so  that  the  muzzle  almost  pushed  me  out  of  my 
saddle,  fired !  The  priming  flashed  in  the  pan,  and,  as  he 
drew  back  the  juzail,  I  cut  mm  full  over  the  h^ad ;  but  I  might 
as  well  have  hit  a  cannon-baU ;  the  sword  turned  in  my  hand, 
and  the  Nassur,  without  even  resettling  his  turban  commenced 
re-priming  his  juzail,  an  operation  which  I  did  not  stay  to  see  com- 
pleted. Between  1845  and  1849  there  was  no  lack  of  peril  on 
the  Punjaub  frontier,  and  I,  like  all  the  rest,  had  my  share ;  but  I 
have  always  looked  back  to  the  moment  when  that  juzail  missed 
fire  as  the  one  of  all  my  life  when  I  looked  death  closest  in  the 
£ace.  On  getting  out  to  the  fresh  air  again,  I  looked  round  and 
found  myself  with  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  highwaynjan 
I  had  pardoned  a  week  or  ten  days  before.  The  brave  Doora- 
nees  and  Sikhs  were  to  be  seen  circling  and  curveting  round 
the  circumference  of  the  camp,  handsomely  followed  up  by  the 
enemy,  and  I  was  thinking  what  course  to  pursue,  when  my  eye 
fell  on  the  Nassur  herd  of  camels  tied  down  in  a  ring.  '  Now,' 
said  I  to  the  highwayman,  'the  victory  is  ours,  after  all; '  and  away 
we  both  dashed  at  the  camels,  whose  long  necks  were  already 
bobbing  about  with  fright,  like  geese  looking  out  of  a  market 
basket.  Up  they  all  jumped,  and  tore  themselves  free  from 
their  £Etstemngs,  and  I  put  a  lot  of  them  before  me  and  drove 
them  off  as  if  I  had  all  my  life  been  a  mosstrooper ;  my  friend, 
the  thief,  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  business,  and  giving 
them  a  professional  poke  with  his  spear  which  set  them  step- 
ping out  gloriously.  The  Nassurs,  who  were  in  charge,  yelled 
like  demons,  and  one  '  took  up  a  rock,'  as  Homer  woidd  have 
said  (a  great  stone  as  big  as  his  own  head),  and  hurled  it  at  me 
with  such  good  aim  that  it  hit  me  below  the  knee,  and  would 
have  unhorsed  me  if  that  excellent  villain,  the  highwayman, 
had  not  put  his  hand  under  my  shoulder  and  tossed  me  back 
again  into  the  saddle.  The  heroes  outside  now  joined  us,  and 
very  glad  I  was  to  see  them,  for  the  whole  swarm  of  angry 
Nassurs  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  their  camels." 

The  valiant  Sikh  horsemen,  with  their  predatory  instincts, 
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had  come  to  secure  the  75  camels  carried  off  in  this  brilliant 
raid,  and,  as  the  whole  party  was  returning  home,  surrounded 
another  Nassur  camp  and  captured  240  more  camels,  and  took 
some  prisoners,  who  were  detained  until  some  of  his  men 
captured  in  the  fray  were  released.  Shahzad  Khan,  finding  it 
rather  hot  for  him,  struck  his  camp  immediately  after  the  fight, 
and  quitted  the  Derajat  for  the  neighbouring  Sheraunee  hills. 
Those  of  the  camels  which  were  Shahzad's  own  property 
Edwardes  sold,  realising  on  government  account  3,600  rupees, 
in  satisfaction  of  the  50  rupees  which  the  Nassur  chief  had 
sent  word  to  say  that  "  he  never  would  pay  to  the  dogs  of  Sikhs 
and  Feringhees." 

This  was  the  sort  of  service  common  on  the  firontier  in  those 
early  days  of  our  occupation  of  the  Punjaub ;  hard  blows  were 
given  and  taken  without  much  thought,  and,  in  the  records  of 
great  battles  and  sieges,  little  was  known  of  the  adventures 
of  these  frontier  officers,  who  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
and  awed  the  daring  freebooters  and  hill  robbers  by  the  reckless 
display  of  hardihood  even  greater  than  they  could  boast.  At 
this  time  the  Punjaub  government  was  indeed  well  served,  and 
Edwardes,  ReyneU  Taylor,  Nicholson,  James  Abbott,  and  Harry 
Lumsden,  among  others,  were  such  men  as  yrere  an  honour  to 
their  country — brave  in  action,  and,  prompt  in  council,  they 
handled  the  sword  as  well  as  the  p0n,  and  whether  in  the 
saddle  hunting  up  some  desperadoes  in  their  fastnesses,  or 
settling  dry  details  of  revenue  assessment,  they  were  equally 
at  home  and  efficient  They  were,  moreover,  gifted  with  the 
accomplishments  of  English  gentlemen.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  Hazara,  as  in  the  most  inaccessible  districts  of  the  Derajat, 
the  occasional  visitor  to  the  British  officer  would  see  with  sur- 
prise in  the  small  p41  (tent)  with  which  the  political  assistant 
moved  about  in  the  province  committed  to  his  charge,  the  latest 
volume  of  poems  by  Tennyson,  or  the  proceedings  of  archaeo- 
logical and  Asiatic  societies,  containing  contributions  by  his 
host;  or,  perhaps,  finished  sketches  of  mountain  scenery,  or 
works  of  poetry  displaying  high  cultivation  and  deep  reading 
with  real  poetic  feeling  and  philosophic  insight.  Yes!  those 
were  certainly  remarkable  men  who  gravitated  round  the  two 
Lawrences,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  not  again  see  such  a  con- 
stellation of  talent  gathered  within  so  small  a  focus ;  though  we 
doubt  not  the  future  will  produce  equally  able  officers,  if  only 
our  councils  are  guided  by  clear  heads  and  sound  judgments, 
such  as  ruled  in  those  days  at  Calcutta  and  Lahore. 

So  thoroughly  cowed  was  Shahzad  Khan,  that,  even  in  the 
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height  of  the  ensuing  troubles  at  Mooltan,  and  during  the  Pun- 
jaub  campaign,  he  refused  to  join  the  insurgents,  and  declined 
the  invitation  of  Afzul  Khan,  son  of  the  Ameer  Dost  Mahomed, 
who  came  down  as  far  as  Bunnoo  with  an  army ;  and  yet  Sir 
Frederick  Currie,  the  officiating  Resident  at  Lahore,  administered 
an  official  wigging  to  Edwardes,  pointing  out  the  folly  of  his 
risking  his  life  in  such  a  quarrel,  and  the  serious  consequences 
that  would  have  ensued  had  he  been  killed,  as  well  as  lecturing 
him  on  the  impropriety  of  seizing  cattle  and  detaining  prisoners, 
though,  in  his  ignorance,  the  Resident  was  not  aware  that  the 
captured  camels  and  hostages  belonged  to  Shahzad. 

For  some  weeks  Edwardes  suffered  greatly  from  his  injured 
knee,  and  had  to  be  carried  about  in  a  palanquin,  but  he  did 
not  lay  up  for  a  day,  and  busied  himself  m  the  revenue  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Kolachee.*  The  district  had  been 
treated  with  great  oppression  by  Dewan  Dowlut  Raie,  who 
squeezed  61,000  rupees  out  of  it,  but  Edwardes,  having  inquired 
into  its  condition  and  resources  when  returning  from  his  first 
expedition  to  Bunnoo,  made  a  report,  on  which,  at  Colonel 
Lawrence's  request,  the  Durbar  reduced  the  revenue  to  48,000, 
which  was  the  utmost  the  people  could  pay.  Now  that  General 
Cortlandt  was  Governor,  Edwardes,  under  orders  from  the  Resi- 
dent, made  an  entirely  new  settlement  of  the  Kolachee  revenue. 
This  he  completed  on  the  28th  March,  and  proceeded  to  the 
district  of  Drabund,  in  extent  about  12  miles  by  21,  the  revenue 
of  which  he  fixed  at  17,664  rupees,  the  amount  originally  paid 
to  the  Sikh  sovereign  being  21,000  rupees,  though  Dewan 
Lukkee  Mull,  &ther  and  predecessor  of  Dowlut  Raie,  extorted 
some  3,400  more.  Edwardes  quitted  Drabund  on  the  7th 
April,  and  arrived  at  Choudwan,  which,  being  part  of  the  jageer, 
or  estate,  conferred  by  the  Durbar  on  Shore  Mahomed  Khan, 
the  deposed  Newaub  of  Dera  Ishmael  Khan,  was  not  subject 
to  his  control ;  but  he  settled  a  boundary  dispute  between  the 
Babhuis  of  Choudwan  and  the  Mean  Khails,  for  which  the 
people  illuminated  the  town  in  his  honour.  On  the  12th 
Apnl,  he  reached  Dera  Futteh  Khan,  on  the  Indus,  situated 
in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  which  the  Sikhs  called 
Girang,  after  a  strong  fort  a  few  miles  distant,  which  Runjeet 
Singh   had  always  held  with  a  small  Sikh  garrison.    At  this 

*  Kolmcbee,  so  called  after  the  town  of  the  same  name,  has  T&k  on  the  north,  the 
flnliman  Mountains  on  the  we8t,Drsbond  on  the  south-west,  and  Dera  Ishmael  Khan 
on  the  east  and  sonth<east.  The  district  belongs  to  the  Oondapoors  and  was  originally 
about  28  miles  long  and  22  wide,  but  early  in  the  century,  a  part  was  annexed  by  the 
Newaub  of  Dera  Iihmael  Khan. 
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point  Ewardes*  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  received, 
a  rude  ending. 

Moolraj,  the  Dewan,  or  Governor,  of  Mooltan,  having  shortly 
before  voluntarily  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Lahore  Durbar^ 
the  Sirdar  Khan  Singh  was  sent  from  Lahore  to  supersede  him^ 
accompanied  by  two  British  officers,  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the  1st  Bombay- 
Fusiliers.  On  their  arrival  at  Mooltan,  the  British  officers 
attended  the  Durbar  with  Khan  Singh,  and  no  thought  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Moolraj  crossed  their  minds,  until  the 
moment  when  the  assassin's  dagger  struck  them  both  to  the 
earth,  wounded  but  not  killed.  It  is  ever  thus  in  dealing  with 
an  Oriental  prince,  with  whom  duplicity  and  treachery  are  as 
the  breath  of  life.  As  Hastings  said  when  sent  to  the  block  by 
the  remorseless  Richard : — 

"  Who  builds  his  hope  on  air  of  your  fair  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep." 

The  keys  of  the  fort  were  surrendered  to  the  new  garrison 
on  the  19th  April,  and,  as  the  British  officers  who  witnessed 
the  ceremony  were  returning  from  the  fortress,  suddenly  they 
were  wounded  by  a  man  in  the  crowd,  and  Moolraj,  by  whose 
side  they  were  riding,  galloped  oflf,  leaving  them  to  their  fate. 
They  were  carried  by  Khan  Singh's  followers  to  the  Eedgah,  a 
fortified  temple  necu-  the  town,  but  being  deserted  by  the  troops 
which  formed  their  escort,  were  murdered  on  the  following 
evening  by  an  infuriated  mob,  poor  Anderson  ejaculating  with 
his  last  breath  as  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  "  You  can  MH  me, 
but  others  will  avenge  my  death.'*  Deserted  by  their  escort, 
and  alone  in  the  midst  of  treachery,  the  two  Englishmen  met 
death  holding  each  other's  hands. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  April,  Edwardes  was  sitting  in  a 
tent,  surrounded  by  Beloochee  Zemindars,  taking  evidence  in  the 
trial  of  Bhowanee  Singh,  the  Sikh  commander  of  Girang  fort,  who 
had  for  20  years  been  plundering  and  murdering  the  surrounding 
country  he  had  been  sent  to  protect,  when,  suddenly,  a  kossid 
(native  messenger)  rushed  into  his  presence,  with  an  urgent 
missive  "  from  the  Sahib  at  Mooltan  to  the  Sahib  at  Bunnoo." 
Hastily  opening  the  bag,  Edwardes  found  in  it  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
dated  the  19th  April,  addressed  by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  to  Sir 
Frederick  Currie,  announcing  the  mutiny  of  the  Mooltan  troops, 
and  that  he  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  were  severely  wounded.    At 
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the  foot  of  this  letter  was  a  postscript  in  pencil,  in  Agnew's 
handwriting,  addressed  "to  General  Cortland t  or  Lieutenant 
Edwardes/'  urgently  requesting  assistance.  On  reading  this 
document,  Edwardes,  aware  that  many  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  retained  his  presence  of  mind,  and,  proceeding  with  the 
trial  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  after  hearing  further  evidence, 
dismissed  the  court  The  situation  in  which  the  young  officer 
was  placed  was  one  requiring  a  clear  hrain  and  a  hrave  heart, 
but  Edwardes  possessed  both,  and  his  mind  was  soon  made  up 
that,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  he  must  act  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  failing  this,  to  avenge  their  fate  and  uphold 
the  authority  of  his  Government.  Alone  and  surroimded  by 
truculent  chie&  and  a  restless  people,  it  was  a  situation  requiring 
the  capacities  of  a  Clive,  but  his  instincts  told  him  that  "  avdace 
et  toujours  audace "  would  carry  the  day,  while  any  hesitation 
must  prove  fEttal  not  only  to  his  own  life,  but  to  the  cause  of 
order  and  British  rule  in  the  province  committed  to  his  keeping. 
Rapidly  revolving  these  points  in  his  mind,  he  prepared  instantly 
to  cross  the  Indus  with  his  camp,  and  march  on  Mooltan,  90 
miles  distant  from  Dera  Futteh  Khan,  with  two  broad  rivers 
intervening. 

Edwardes  wrote  off  instantly  to  General  Van  Cortlandt, 
summoning  him  from  Bunnoo  to  join  him  with  one  regiment 
and  4  guns,  also  to  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  detailing  the  measures 
he  intended  to  take,  and  to  Agnew — who,  poor  fellow,  as  well  as 
Anderson,  was  already  beyond  all  human  aid — promising  assist- 
ance. He  then  busied  himself  in  hastily  collecting  transport 
and  boats  for  crossing  the  Indus,  and,  by  the  24th  April,  was 
on  the  opposite  bauk  of  the  broad  and  rapid  river,  and  in 
full  march  for  Leia,  the  capital  of  the  Sind  Saugor  Do&b,  with 
1,200  men  and  12  guns.  On  the  following  day,  he  was  in  Leia, 
where  he  again  wrote  to  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  informing  him 
of  his  movements,  and  that  he  was  enlisting  men,  and,  adding 
with  a  prescient  wisdom  not  given  to  his  civil  or  military 
seniors : — "  I  calcidate  that  you  will  have  sent  off  a  field  brigade 
on  the  24th  April,  and  that  it  will  reach  Mooltan  in  10  days, 
but  trust  that  it  will  be  only  the  vanguard  of  a  regular  army 
for  the  reduction  of  Mooltan,  for  it  will  be  no  child  s  play." 
But  Edwardes  "  calculated  "  without  his  host,  and  the  dead  weight 
of  officialism  and  mediocrity  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  voice 
of  an  eager  young  subaltern  of  infantry.  In  truth,  the  steps 
taken  by  Edwardes  displayed  not  only  a  clear  perception  of  the 
danger,   but    betokened  superior    boldness    and    self-reliance, 
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inasmuch  as  be  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility  and  laid  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  rashness,  in  taking  the  initiative  for  crushing, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  a  revolt  in  a  formidable  stronghold  like 
Mooltan,  without  orders  from  either  Sir  Frederick  Currie  or 
Sir  Hugh  Gtough. 

On  the  26th  April,  Edwardes  wrote  again  to  the  Resident  at 
Lahore,  urging  prompt  action,  and  the  despatch  of  European  troops 
from  Lahore,  but  without  avail,  for  Sir  Frederick  Currie  was 
not  Henry  Lawrence.  And  here  we  would  observe  of  the  latter 
great  man,  that  some  injury  has  been  done  by  injudicious  friends, 
such  as  Eaye  and  other  writers,  who  have  ^ken  of  him  as 
"the  greatest  Englishman  who  ever  went  to  India."  Morally, 
no  doubt,  Henry  Lawrence  had  few  equals  and  no  superior ; 
intellectually,  he  was  unsurpassed,  even  by  Wellesley  or  Dal- 
housie ;  but  as  an  administrator,  he  had  his  equal  in  Warren 
Hastings  and  his  brother  John;  while,  as  a  soldier,  he  was 
surpassed  by  Clive,  and  by  many  other  soldier-diplomatists,  as 
Malcolm,  Ochterlony,  and  Outram.  In  undertaking  that  fieital 
expedition  to  Chinhut  against  his  own  better  judgment,  he  dis- 
played a  weak  point  in  his  character,  such  as  we  do  not  find  in 
the  greatest  names  of  history,  and  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prescience  he  displayed  in  making  all  provision  for  a  siege, 
must  have  borne  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Lucknow 
garrison.  The  young  subaltern  of  artillery  who  worked  his 
way  up  by  sheer  force  of  character  to  the  highest  position — for 
he  was  nominated  provisional  Governor-General  before  his 
death — ^possessed  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  truly  great, 
that  superlatives  are  unnecessary  in  giving  him  his  relative 
position  with  those  mighty  names  to  whose  genius  we  owe  our 
Indian  Empire.    To  return  to  Edwardes  at  Leia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  April,  Edwardes  summoned  General 
Cortlandt  to  proceed  from  Bunnoo  to  Girang,  with  a  second 
legiment,  2  guns,  and  100  horse,  to  guard  his  frontier  or 
co-operate  with  him,  and  requested  Lieutenant  Taylor,  then 
at  Bunnoo,  to  send  for  assistance  from  Peshawur.  On  the  same 
day,  a  proclamation  was  put  into  his  hands,  from  the  Sikh 
troops  at  Mooltan,  calling  upon  his  levies  to  join  the  cause  of 
their  countrymen,  and  he  also  learned  that  Moolraj  had  pro- 
claimed i\iQ  jehad  or  religious  war.  Edwardes  received  from  the 
Colonel  and  oflScers  of  wie  Sikh  regiment  with  him,  a  bond  of 
fidelity,  but,  though  he  openly  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
their  conduct,  he  had  lost  all  confiaence  in  their  loyalty  to  their 
salt,  and  his  suspicions  were  strengthened  by  the  revelations 
of  the  Adjutants  of  the  artillery,  and  of  the  Poorbeah  infantry, 
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who  came  to  him  at  night  and  warned  him  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  that  the  Futteh  Poltan,  one  of  the  regiments  of  Sikh 
infantry,  was  hatching  mutiny.  Edwardes  also  learned  that  the 
Sikh  soldiers,  who  formed  the  majority  of  his  small  force,  had 
actually  agreed  upon  the  price  of  his  head,  12,000  rupees,  with 
a  like  sum  to  be  paid  on  their  joining  Moolraj.  Meantime  he 
received  no  answer  from  the  Resident  to  his  urgent  request 
for  European  troops,  until,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  a  letter 
arrived,  dated  the  21st  April,  written  on  receipt  of  Agnew's 
letter,  intimating  the  despatch  of  a  Sikh  regiment  and  a  troop 
of  Horse  Artillery. 

Edwardes  continued  to  enlist  Pathans,  but,  on  the  29th  April, 
his  plans  were  changed  by  the  receipt  of  news  to  the  eflfect  that 
Moolraj  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  had  moved  5,000  men 
and  8  guns  across  the  Chenaub,  and  was  marching  on  Leia. 
As  he  was  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  oppose  him,  having 
only  1,500  unreliable  men  and  2  guns,  Edwardes  resolved  to 
recross  the  Indus,  and  assist  Cortlandt  at  Girang,  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  he  marched  from 
Leia,  but,  learning  that  Moolraj  had  halted,  he  encamped 
opposite  Dera  Futteh  Khan,  and  sent  cavalry  to  Leia,  about 
12  miles  distant,  to  collect  intelligence  and  secure  revenue. 
On  the  2nd  May,  however,  the  advance-guard  of  the  enemy, 
under  Sham  Singh,  brother  of  Moolraj,  appeared  only  4  koss  * 
from  Leia,  and,  having  ascertained  from  lus  cavalrv  that  they 
were  in  force,  on  the  same  day  Edwardes  crossed  his  baggage 
and  transport  over  the  Indus,  and,  at  dawn  on  the  following 
morning,  followed  with  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns,  resigning 
the  Doab  to  Sham  Singh,  who  entered  Leia  on  the  same  day. 
It  certainly  is  astonishing  that  the  Sikh  levies  obeyed  the 
solitary  representative  of  the  English  name  when  they  had  him 
in  their  power,  and,  with  the  bribe  of  24,000  rupees  as  the  price 
for  his  head  and  their  defection,  crossed  the  Indus  at  his  oiders. 
Edwardes  did  not  soon  forget  that  night,  as  he  lay  down,  but  not 
to  sleep,  with  the  handful  of  faithful  Poorbeahs  and  2  guns  in 
front  of  him  and  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Futteh  Pultan 
Regiment,  the  Pathan  levies  and  other  horsemen  being  thrown 
out  towards  Leia.  On  the  3rd  May  Edwardes  had  the  satis- 
&ction  of  being  joined  by  General  Van  Cortlandt,  with  Soobhar 
Khan's  Regiment  of  Mohammedans  and  6  Horse  Artillery  guns, 
which  had  performed  the  march  from  Bunnoo  to  Dera  Ishmael 
Khan,  and  thence  by  boat  down  the  Indus,  in  8  days. 

As  already  mentioned.  Sir  F.  Carrie  had,  on  the  21st  April, 

*  A  k<MB  in  from  1 J  to  2  miles. 
\OU    II.  C 
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British  column,  before  the  rebellion  had  gathered  head.  Of 
this  ojmiion  were  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  the  "  Politicals/'  so 
derided  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  spoke  of  them  as  "  good 
men  and  true  as  presidents  of  opium  boards  and  revenue 
collectors  in  Calcutta,"  a  by  no  means  bad  description  if  applied 
to  men  of  the  calibre  of  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  but  which  was 
ludicrously  inappropriate  to  Henry  Lawrence,  Herbert  Edwardes, 
and  such  men.  Lawrence  wrote : — "  We  cannot  afford  in  India 
to  shilly-shally,  and  talk  of  weather  and  seasons.  If  we  are  not 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  all  seasons,  we  have  no  business  here." 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  reviewing  the  whole  case  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secret  Committee  in  the  following  April,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Punjaub  War,  described  the  situation  as  ''  a  choice  of  difficulties, 
an  alternative  of.  evils,  and  the  government  of  India  selected 
that  which  appeared  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two."  And  his  lord- 
ship added,  '*  I  venture  still  to  maintain  that  the  decision  was 
not  an  error." 

Edwardes,  meanwhile,  continued  to  enlist  men,  but  was  in 
want  of  money.  He  wrote  to  the  Resident,  asking  for  the 
assistance  of  the  troops  of  the  Mohammedan  Newaub  of  Bhawul  - 
pore,  whose  territories  were  only  divided  by  the  Sutlej  from  those 
of  Moolraj,  but  begged  him  to  send  no  more  Sikhs.  On  the  8th 
and  9th  May,  Edwardes  received  letters  from  the  Resident,  the 
first  that  had  come  to  hand,  directing  him  and  Cortlandt  to 
defend  their  own  province  of  Dera  Ishmael  Khan,  and  get 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Derajat  to  its  extreme  limit  at 
Rooghan  on  the  frontier  of  Scinde,  and  advising  Edwardes  of 
a  plan  of  campaign  for  occupying  Moolraj's  territories,  with  five 
omverging  cofunms  of  Sikh  and  other  native  troops,  of  which 
Edwardes'  was  to  form  one,  leaving  the  occupation  of  the  city 
and  fort  of  Mooltan  to  be  accomplished  by  British  troops — a 
plan  which  in  its  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Sikh  army,  was 
destined  to  £euL 

A  good  beginning  was  made  by  Edwardes  with  his  column, 
on  the  11th  May,  when  the  fort  of  Mungrota,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Hurrund  was  the  only  fort  of  consequence  in  the 
Trans-Indus  Mooltan  territory,  was  surrendered  to  a  detach- 
ment of  horse  he  sent  across  country,  a  success  due  to  his 
sagacity  in  calling  on  a  Eusranee  chieftain,  Mitha  Khan  by 
name,  to  render  assistance.  Two  days  later  he  directed  General 
Cortlandt  to  march,  with  two  regiments  and  6  guns,  in  the 
direction  of  Mungrota,  but  halted  him  at  Littree,  4  koss  from 
Futteh  Khan,  on  learning  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  march 
for  Leia,  and,  on  the  15th,  Cortlandt  moved  to  Ratera  where 
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he  was  reinforced  by  another  Sikh  regiment  from  Bunnoo.  On 
learning  that  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  were  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Leia,  Edwardes,  who  was  still  at  Futteh  Khan, 
strengthened  his  pickets  across  the  river,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  a  smart  skirmish  took  place  between  the  opposing  detach- 
ments, in  which  Edwardes'  rathan  levies  drove  oflF  the  enemy 
with  great  gallantry.  As  Moolraj's  force  consisted  of  6,000  men 
and  15  guns,  and  his  own  and  Cortlandt*s  together,  did  not 
exceed  4,000  men  and  10  guns,  of  whom  the  Sikhs  were  not 
trustworthy,  Edwardes,  the  same  evening,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Bhawul  Khan,  the  Bhawulpore  Newaub,  requesting  him  to 
cross  the  Sutlej  and  threaten  Mooltan,  and  wrote  to  the  Resident 
requesting  his  authorisation,  as  the  alternative  was  to  give  up 
Dera  Qhsaee  Khan  and  Sungurh  to  the  rebels. 

Edwardes  withdrew  his  pickets  trom  the  Sind  Saugor  Doab, 
and,  on  learning  that  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  about  seven 
koss  below  General  Cortlandt  s  force,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
March,  sent  his  cavalry  and  some  infantry  by  the  land  route 
from  Futteh  Khan,  and,  with  the  remainder  and  4  guns, 
embarked  in  twenty-seven  boats  and  proceeded  down  the  branch 
of  the  Indus  which  passes  under  Futteh  Khan,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  General  This  was  accomplished  on  the  19th  May,  and, 
on  the  following  day,  Edwardes  wrote  to  the  Resident  from 
Peerouwulluh,  a  place  twenty-five  koss  direct  north  from  Dera 
Ghazee  Khan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  that  his  bold  move 
had  the  best  effect,  and  added  : — "  I  am  prepared  to  undertake 
the  blockade  of  that  robel  in  Mooltan  for  the  rest  of  the  hot 
season  and  rains,  if  you  should  honour  me  with  that  commission, 
and  order  Bhawul  Khan  to  assist  me."*  But  Sir  F.  Currie 
did  nothing  beyond  placing  the  Bhawulpore  troops  under  his 
orders,  though  he  said : — "  I  look  with  the  most  anxious  ex- 
pectation for  the  next  account  of  you.  The  position  in  which 
you  were  placed  when  your  letters  were  closed,  was  a  very 
intricate  one,  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  your  judgment, 
energy,  and  resource,  that  I  am  not  without  hope  that  ^ou  may 
have  succeeded  in  extricating  your  force  from  the  peril  m  which 
it  was  placed."  This  was,  doubtless,  very  complimentary,  but 
still  was  not  reassuring  to  a  man  struggling  against  numberless 
difficulties,  aggravated  by  the  knowledge  that  a  price  was  set  on 

*  In  rephr  to  this  letter,  Sir  Frederick  Otirrie  wrote  to  Edwardes,  on  the  29tli 
Maj,  though  the  letter  did  not  reach  its  destination  for  a  long  time,  that  he  was  not 
to  cross  the  Indus,  hot  confine  his  efforts  to  **  maintaining  the  peace  of  his  frontier 
and  jurisdiction,  and  holding  and  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  Trans-Indus 
provinces.** 
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kis  head,  while  he  felt  that  he  was  deserted  by  Uiose  to  whom 
he  was  entitled  to  look  for  succour. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Edwardes,  firom  his  Camp  at 
Peeronwulluh,  dated  "  night  of  the  22nd  May,"  addressed  to  a 
friend  in  high  office  in  ike  Punjaub,  gives  his  private  view  of 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  of  the  action  of  the  British  autho- 
rities. At  this  distance  of  time,  with  the  chief  actors  in  the 
drama  no  longer  on  this  shifting  scene,  there  can  be  no  indis- 
cretion in  publishing  the  letter,  which  places  the  opinions  of 
himself  and  the  other  Punjaub  political  officers  as  to  tiie  danger 
of  procrastination,  in  a  light  diimietrically  opposed  to  that  held 
by  the  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  their 
advisers : — 

"  I  am  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  with  a 
regiment  of  Sikhs  who  had  been  requested  to  go  over  for  12,000 
rupees,  and  to  take  my  head  with  them  for  12,000  more;  and 
the  enemy's  army  was  advancing  to  exact  the  bond.  Yet  I 
showed  no  distrust,  but  retreated  on  military  principles  alone, 
viz.,  the  inability  of  1,500  men  and  2  guns  to  fight  three  or  four 
thousand,  and  10  guns.  Under  Providence  this  saved  my  life. 
There  can  be  doubt  whatever  that  the  whole  Sikh  army  and 
nation,  and  all  the  Hindoos^  and  many  of  the  old  Mussulman 
regiments  even,  sympathize  with  the  rebel  whose  wealth  affords 
to  their  secret  discontent  the  means  of  throvring  off  the  mask, 
and  once  more  struggling  for  the  Raj ;  and  had  Currie  carried 
out  the  plan  on  which  he  first  hit,  of  concentrating  a  Sikh  army 
on  Mooltan,  it  is  as  possible  as  anything  can  be  that  the  whole 
would  have  gone  over  to  Moolraj,  and  that  the  British  Resident 
would  suddenly  have  discovered  that  he  had  himself  created  a 
hostile  Khalsa  army,  and  taken  infinite  pains  to  get  up  a 
Punjaub  war.  That  he  countermanded  that  order  must  be 
regarded  as  a  pure  Godsend,  or  it  was  the  result  of  a  reasonable 
suspicion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Sikhs.  What  justification  can 
there  be  for  Currie  allowing  that  ^irit  to  work  on  through 
several  months  of  inactivity  and  acknowledged  weakness  ? 

•*  You  quite  agree,  I  see,  with  me  in  this  view  of  Currie's 
policy,  as  indeed  does  every  Assistant  firom  whom  I  have  heard 
on  the  subject.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  point,  and  diffi- 
cult to  write  on  it  with  temper.  Myself,  I  feel  more  bitterly 
than  any  one  else  can,  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  this  pusillani- 
mous and  un-English  policy,  for  1  have  to  hear  the  whole  v^eight 
of  the  cansequeTices  wittiout  aiky  adequate  means  or  hopes  of 
assidance.  For  nearly  a  month  I  have  now  been  playing  at 
chess  with   a  superior   force;  advancing  and  retreating,  and 
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receiving  the  while  from  Lahore  no  answers*  even  to  my  many 
public  letters  detailing  the  state  of  the  most  important  firontier 
of  the  Punjaub.  In  vain  I  urge  this  move  or  mat,  report  the 
dangers  which  threaten,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  alone  be 
met.  The  British  Resident  is  busy  inspecting  the  Maharajah's 
copy-books,  and  he  delegates  to  a  Junior  Assistant  the  bore  of 
writing  to  the  man  whom  he  knows  to  be  in  the  face  of  a  rebel- 
lious army,  within  forty  koss  of  Mooltan !  and  what  does  the 
said  Junior  Assistant  write  ?  Sometimes  one  of  them,  some- 
times another,  tells  me  he  hopes  God  will  bless  me,  but  I  must 
take  care  of  myself,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  any  move  being 
made  against  Mooltan  till  the  cold  weather  and  cricket  set  in  I 
The  consequence  is,  I  feel  myself  deserted;  that  I  am  serving  a 
man  who  has  either  not  common  sense,  or  else  not  commoa 
feeling.  Either  he  is  incapable  of  understanding  what  I  have 
repeatedly  written  to  him,  that  this  frontier  is  untenable  unless 
he  advances  Bhavml  Khan  dovm  the  StUlef,  or  else  he  is  quite 
indifferent  to  the  destruction  which  awaits  me  whenever  Mooliaj 
makes  up  his  mind  to  lead  all  his  strength  against  me. 

"  Oh,  how  often — how  earnestly — do  I  lament  the  absence  of 
Henry  Lawrence  from  the  helm.  He  would  have  long  since 
avenged  poor  Agnew  and  Anderson.  The  monstrous  infatuation 
under  which  Currie  labours  is  that  it  rests  with  him  to  say  when 
the  campaign  shall  be  fought.  If  that  is  the  case  he  ought 
to  have  been  consulted  before  the  rebellion  broke  out  Has 
he  taken  a  Mochulka  t  firom  Moolraj,  not  to  fight  while  he,  Currie 
nods !  None  but  a  Civil  Secretary  could  have  entertained  so 
conceited  an  idea  of  his  own  privileges,  and  those  of  rebels, 
Moolraj  is  no  longer  a  mere  refractory  governor,  holding  out 
in  a  loyal  fort :  be  is  a  bold  rebel  in  the  field,  marching  and 
countermarching  over  the  country  of  the  Maharajah,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Maharajah's  armies  and  the  unhappy  Assistants  of  the 
British  Resident.  Is  this  a  spectacle  consistent  with  our  power  ? 
or  if  it  is,  is  it  one  consistent  with  our  pretensions  in  British 
Asia  ?  I  will  just  give  you  an  outline  of  my  proceedings  and 
intentions. 

"  On  the  22nd  April,  a  last  note  from  poor  Agnew  called  on  me 
for  assistance.  I  was  at  Dera  Futteh  Khan,  started  that  nighty 
and  though  I  had  only  four  boats,  managed  to  get  over  the 
Indus  by  evening  of  24th.     On  25th  I  advanced  to  where  I 

*  It  appears  that  Sir  Frederick  Ourrie  replied  promptlj  to  all  of  Edwardes's 
letters,  but  some  were  intercepted  by  the  enemies  and  others  arrived  after  a. 
considerable  interval.    Edwardes  later  himself  recognised  the  Resident's  pnnctualitj. 

t  "Agreement. 
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heard  that  all  was  over.  Certain  that  the  British  Resident 
would  advance  on  Mooltan  at  once,  I  proceeded  to  occupy  the 
Doab,  in  which  I  found  myself  so  suddenly  plunged.  I  recalled 
kardars,  replaced  those  who  had  fled,  reassured  the  people,  set 
the  revenue  going;  and  withal,  held  myself  in  readiness  to 
move  on  in  co-operation  with  our  friends  from  Lahore,  leaving 
all  in  good  order  behind  me.  Day  after  day  passed ;  no  news, 
no  army,  no  move.  It  was  incomprehensible.  People  began 
first  to  look  at  each  other,  then  to  whisper,  and  at  last  to 
talk.  The  revenue  came  to  a  full  stop.  The  kardars  wrote  to 
Moolraj  that  I  had  no  force,  the  traitor  in  Mooltan  wrote  to  my 
Sikhs  to  follow  their  example;  they  agreed.  Moolraj  sent 
4,000  men  and  ten  or  twelve  guns  across  the  Chenaub;  and 
the  collision  was  to  be  the  signal  for  desertion.  I  held  my 
peace,  but  with  a  beating  heart,  consulted  my  oflScers,  overruled 
their  kind  offers  of  being  tvkra  ;  *  and,  slowly  retiring  before  the 
advancing  rebels,  I  drew  back  over  the  Indus.  Thus  were  they 
saved  from  disgrace,  I  from  assassination,  and  the  Sirkar  f  from 
the  disastrous  effect  of  a  defeat.  But,  I  ask  you,  is  it  just  that 
I  should  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  pass  ?  Had  I  not  a  right 
to  calculate  on  a  move  from  Lahore  at  such  a  crisis  ?  and  had  a 
move  occurred,  was  I  not  in  the  very  position  that  the  General 
would  have  wished  me  to  be  in,  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his 
advance? 

"  Well,  this  was  on  the  3rd  May.  On  the  5th  Cortlandt  rein- 
forced me  at  Futteh  Khan  with  two  guns  and  a  regiment  of  safe 
soldiers.  On  the  7th,  the  enemy  a^mdoned  Leia  hastily,  and 
marched  back  to  the  Chenaub.  I  reoccupied  Leia  with  a 
picket,  and  sent  Cortlandt  on  towards  Sungurh  on  the  right 
bank.  The  fort  of  Mungrota  fell  before  I  arrived  ;  all  seemed 
going  well.  Suddenly  the  enemy  again  marched  north  from 
the  Chenaub;  and  one  Jus  Mull,  who  had  been  appointed 
Hakim  of  Leia,  by  Moolraj,  made  a  rush  on  Leia  with  500 
cavalry  and  some  zumburruks,  thinking  my  picket  was  gone. 
Instead  of  that,  I  heard  of  their  advance  and  reinforced  the 
picket  in  the  night ;  a  fight  ensued  ;  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
and  lost  all  their  zumburruks ;  I  then  withdrew  my  picket  with 
honour,  under  cover  of  the  smoke. 

**Next  Cortlandt  wrote  that  the  enemy,  6,000  strong,  with  15 
guns,  had  crossed  the  Indus  below  him.  I  said,  fall  back  on  me 
at  once,  and  we  must  entrench  on  our  own  ground.  Next  day 
it  appeared  that  the  enemy  was  only  trying  to  cross,  so  I  got 

•  Tokra  means  beiog  "  firm." 
t  Sirkar  is  the  govenuneut. 
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into  boats  and  rushed  down  the  Indus,  32  koss,  and  occupied 
the  very  ghaut  at  which  the  rebels  intended  to  come  over,  seven 
koss  below  Cortlandt,  who  joined  me  at  this  place  on  20th. 
On  the  same  day,  some  Pathans,  whom  we  had  ordered  to 
seize  the  kardar  (Longa  Mull)  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  attacked 
that  worthy,  who,  with  his  uncle,  Cheytun  Mull,  kardar  of 
Gungurh  and  Mungrota,  500  men  and  one  gun,  took  up  a  positfon 
to  fight.  The  batUe  lasted  three  hours ;  Longa  Mull  was  taken 
prisoner,  Cheytun  Mull  killed,  the  gun  captured,  and  40  of  the 
enemy  slain;  12  of  our  side  slain  and  about  60  wounded.  This 
day  I  sent  Cortlandt  to  take  possession  of  Ghazee  Khan,  a 
country  of  8  lakhs,  and  here  am  I,  face  to  face  with  the  enemy's 
main  body  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  men  with  12  guns.  My  own 
force  consists  of  6  regular  companies,  4  guns,  and  2,000  Pathans 
newly  raised ;  a  few  koss  of  water  separate  us. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  ?  Either  Moolrai  will  be  con- 
founded at  these  defeats  and  draw  in  his  horns,  or  ne  will  arouse 
himself  and  throw  all  his  men  and  guns  upon  me,  in  which  case 
the  decisive  battle  will  be  fought  on  the  Indus. 

"  Yet  Sir  Frederick  Currie  seems  positively  ignorant  of  my 
being  in  any  danger,  and  as  for  sending  me  any  help,  would 
much  more  likely  send  me  a  wigging  for  wanting  it  while  the 
weather  is  so  warm  for  the  poor  Sepoys  I 

"  23rd  May,  Night, — Again  the  enemy  has  disappeared,  and 
not  a  trace  of  where,  so  that  th€(y  may  have. crossed  between 
me  and  Cortlandt,  or  gone  to  Mooltan,  or  to  Dera  Ghazee  Khan ; 
action  is  imperative  without  any  grounds  to  act  upon.  Again 
I  must  'stand  the  hazard  of  the  die,'  and  have  ordered 
Cortlandt  to  push  on  by  a  forced  march  to  Ghazee  Khan  and 
be  prepared  there,  leaving  me  to  take  the  chance  of  the  rebels 
having  got  across. 

**  As  for  the  hot  season ;  our  Sepoys  can  stand  sun,  I  suppose, 
as  well  as  Moolraj's,  and  the  latter  seem  to  find  no  incon- 
venience in  bullying  me  in  May.  If  it  is  really  impossible  for 
British  soldiers  to  move  in  the  hot  winds,  still  there  is  a  remedy 
at  hand.  Bbawul  Khan  wants  but  the  word  to  move  15,000 
men  over  the  Sutlej,  and  this  would  drive  Moolraj,  into  his 
fort  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  vain  I  write  this  to  Currie ; 
perhaps  he  will  agree  with  me  when  I  am  past  helping,  and 
then  prove  it  wasn't  his  feult  in  the  Delhi  Gazette. 

"  One  thing,  I  am  determined  that  let  Currie  be  as  imbecile  as 
he  pleases,  I  will  go  on  entertaining  soldiers  until  I  am  strong 
enough  to  *  never  mind,'  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  will  do 
Moolraj  as  much  harm  as  I  can.    After  all,  and  above  all,  we 
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have  the  reflection  that  whatever  is,  is  hy  the  permission  of  the 
Irresistible ;  and  that  all  the  Gurries  and  all  the  Moolrajs  in  the 
world  could  not  put  the  country  in  danger,  or  the  wisest  save  it, 
unless  Qod  willed  it  so — ^a  reflection  which  puts  the  gentlest 
woman  on  a  par  with  heroes." 

The  defeat  inflicted  at  Dera  Qhazee  Khan  on  Moolraj,  on  the 
2l8t  May,  by  the  young  Gholam  Hyder  Khan,  and  his  fother, 
Kowrah  Khan,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Qhazee 
Elhan,  and  the  death  of  Cheytun  Mull,  his  nephew,  Longa  Mull, 
being  taken  prisoner.  Lord  Dalhousie  wrote  to  the  Secret 
Committee,  on  the  10th  June,  1848,  of  the  effect  of  these 
successes : — "  The  occupation  of  Dera  Qhazee  Khan  is  not  only 
gratifying  in  itself,  but  especially  for  the  mode  in  which  that 
post  was  gained.  By  the  encouragement  held  out  to  a  native 
chief  of  iifiuence,  and  by  the  conquest  he  has  effected  on  behalf 
of  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  the  sympathies  of  the  rude  Mohammedan 
tribes  of  the  Derajat  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  that 
gallant  officer,  securing  for  him  a  greater  chance  of  being  able 
to  offer  successful  resistance  to  the  Sikh  troops  in  his  own  camp, 
whom  he  suspects  of  disaffection,  and  even  of  more  treasonable 
designs,  if  they  had  the  means  to  carry  them  into  effect.  These 
two  actions,  at  Leia  and  Qhazee  Khan,  will  by  their  complete 
success,  operate  most  fisivourably  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
maintain  but  a  doubtful  allegiance ;  and  as  the  river  has  already 
begun  to  rise,  and  will  now  daily  increase  in  depth  and  rapidity, 
we  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  Lieutenant  Edwardes  will  be 
able  to  maintain  his  position  till  the  British  troops  advance  to 
Mooltan." 

Edwardes  sent  Qeneral  Cortlandt  with  his  force  to  Dera 
Qhazee  Khan,  while  he  remained  to  watch  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  bank,  but  the  latter  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the 
cavalry  made  a  forced  march  to  Koreyshee,  directly  opposite 
Dera  Qhazee  Khan,  with  the  object  of  seizing  the  boats,  but 
found  themselves  anticipated  by  Edwardes,  who  had  sent  a 
party,  24  hours  before,  to  secure  the  fleet.  Edwardes  marched 
on  the  24th  from  PeeronwuUuh,  and,  two  days  later,  effected 
a  junction  with  Cortlandt  at  Dera  Qhazee  Khan,  having 
employed  33  boats  to  carry  his  artillery  and  infantry,  and 
secured  on  the  way  39  more,  collected  by  Moolraj's  Lieutenant, 
Lionga  Mull,  before  his  recent  defeat.  He  thus  had  a  magnificent 
fleet  of  72  boats,  which  would  enable  him  to  throw  6,000  men 
across  the  Indus  at  one  passage,  while  the  enemy  had  not  one. 
Edwardes  had  now  a  well  organised  force  <)f  6,000  men,  with 
12  guns,  and  30  zoombutruks,  (camel  pieces)  and  as  he  had 
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got  rid  of  the  Futteh  Pultan,  wbich  had  been  a  thorn  in  hia 
side,  by  sending  them  to  Mithankote,  he  was  eager  for  action, 
and,  Sir  F.  Ourrie's  four  converging  columns  not  putting  in  an 
appearance,  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  Resident's  orders,*  to 
cross  the  Indus — "at  this  time,  about  13  miles  wide  and  roaring 
like  a  sea " — ^at  the  first  favourable  opportunity  and  drive  the 
rebels  back  on  Mooltan. 

On  the  2nd  June,  Edwardes  received  a  letter  from  the  Khan 
of  Bhawulpore,  informing  him  that  he  was  crossing  the  Sutlej, 
and,  having  received,  on  the  30th  May,  permission  from  the 
Besident  to  cooperate  with  the  Newaub  between  the  Indus  and 
Cbenaub,  he  crossed  his  army  between  that  day  and  the  14th,  and 
occupied  Eoreyshee,  which  had  been  evacuated,  early  in  the 
morning,  by  Hur  Bugwan  Doss,  the  rebel  General.  On  the 
15th,  Edwardes  marched,  with  3,000  men,  across  the  Do&b 
to  Ehamgurh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenaub,  where  was 
a  large  fort  just  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and,  learning  that 
Moolraj  had  sent  the  whole  of  his  disposable  force  to  engage  the 
Daoodpotra  t  army,  east  of  the  Chenaub,  before  he  had  effected 
a  junction  with  them,  he  marched  to  their  assistance  with  his 
force  of  5,000  Pathan  irregulars,  and  1,500  regulars  and 
10  guns  under  General  Cortlandt.  Had  the  rebel  leader,  Rung 
Eam,  attacked  the  Daoodpotras  on  the  morning  of  the  I7th, 
with  his  force  of  nearly  10,000  well-disciplined  soldiers  and 
16  guns,  the  former,  under  Futteh  Mahomed  Khan,  consisting 
of  8,500  irregulars  with  11  guns  and  30  camel-pieces,  most 
have  suffered  a  defeat.  On  that  day,  Edwardes  moved  to 
Goggianwallah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenaub,  and  sent 
orders  to  Futteh  Mahomed,  then  at  Goweyn,  "to  strike  his 
tents  and  march  down  to  this  ferry  at  whatever  hour  of  the 
night  this  reaches  you."  The  same  night,  3,000  of  Edwardes' 
men,  under  Foujdar  Khan,  effected  the  passage  at  the  ferry 
of  Kineyree,  and  marched  to  join  the  Daoodpotras. 

*  Sir  F.  Currie,  writing  on  20feh  May,  declined  EdwardeB's  offer  to  co-opermta 
with  Bhawul  Khan,  but  on  the  Newaub  requesting  such  assistance,  he  wrote,  on  the 
2l8t,  modifying  his  instructions  so  far  as  to  leave  it  to  his  discretion  to  cross  the 
Indus  and  co-opt  rate  with  that  prince  eastward  of  the  Chenaub.  On  the  5th,  he 
wrote  to  Edwardes,  that  the  state  of  his  force  ^  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  his  zeal 
and  perseverance,  which  have  raised  the  greater  portion  of  it  and  made  it  what  it  is 
in  one  month.**  Writing  to  Lord  Dalhousie  on  the  same  day.  Sir  F.  Currie  said : — 
**  If  the  chiefs  of  the  Durbar,  or  any  one  individual  among  them,  had  shown  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  zeal,  energy,  and  judgment,  exliibited  by  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  Government,  the  Mooltan  rebellion  might  have  been  pot 
down  ere  this.**  The  Besident  had  not  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  Durbar 
were  traitors  and  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

t  Daoodpotra  means  4  descendants  of  David  " ;  it  is  the  family  name  of  the  chief 
and  tribe  of  Bhawnlpore. 
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Edwardes  crossed  on  the  following  morDing,  leaving  Oortlandt 
to  follow  with  the  remainder,  when,  suddenly,  he  heard  the 
soand  of  heavy  firing,  and,  with  the  thought  in  his  heart  that 
"no  Englishman  could  be  beaten  on  the  18th  June,''  he  rode 
hastily  forward  through  the  jungle,  guided  by  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  the  guns.  On  the  way  he  met  a  horseman,  sent  by 
Foujdar,  to  apprise  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  guide  him  to 
the  field  of  battle.  From  him  he  learnt  that  Bung  Ram  had 
marched  before  dawn  from  Bukree,  to  seize  the  ferry  at 
Kineyree,  but,  finding  it  occupied,  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  salt  hills  of  the  village  of  Noonar,  and  opened 
fire  with  his  guns  on  the  allies,  who  had  attacked  without 
waiting  for  orders,  and  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  At 
this  juncture  Edwardes  arrived  on  the  scene.     He  says: — 

*  I  arrived  upon  the  field,  a  plain  covered  with  jungle,  amongst 
which  loadea  camels  were  passing  to  the  rear,  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  detachments  of  wild-looking  warriors,  with 
red-stained  hair  and  beards,  were  taking  up  a  line  of  posts. 
Suddenly,  a  European  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  and  advanced 
to  me  in  a  hurriea  manner,  wiping  his  forehead,  and  exclaiming, 

*  Oh,  Sir,  our  army,  is  disorganized  ! ' — a  pleasing  salutation  on 
arriving  at  a  field  of  battle  !  He  then  told  me  his  name  was 
Macpherson,  and  that  he  commanded  one  of  the  Newaub's  two 
regular  regiments.  I  asked  him  where  his  general  was  ?  He 
laughed,  and  pointed  to  a  large  peepul  tree,  round  which  a 
crowd  was  gathered.  I  galloped  up,  and  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  saw  a  little  old  man,  in  dirty  clothes, 
and  with  nothing  but  a  skull-cap  on  his  head,  sitting  under  the 
tree,  with  a  rosary  in  his  hands,  the  beads  of  which  he  was 
rapidly  telling,  and  muttering,  in  a  peevish,  helpless  manner, 
UlhumdoolillSi !  UlhumdooliBah  I  (God  be  praised !  God  be 
praised  !)  apparently  quite  abstracted  fi-om  the  scene  around 
him,  and  utterly  unconscious  that  six-pounder  balls  were  going 
through  the  branches,  that  oflBcers  were  imploring  him  for 
orders,  and  that  8,000  or  9,000  rebels  were  waiting  to  destroy  an 
army  of  which  he  was  the  General.  He  had  to  be  shaken  by  his 
people  before  he  could  comprehend  that  I  had  arrived ;  and  as 
he  rose  and  tottered  forward,  looking  vacantly  in  my  face,  I  saw 
that  excitement  had  completed  the  imbecility  of  his  years,  and 
that  I  might  as  well  talk  to  a  post" 

Turning  to  the  officers  of  Futteh  Mahomed's  staff,  among 
whom  were  good  and  experienced  soldiers,  Edwardes  learnt  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  as  he  anticipated  that  the  enemy  would 
wait  to  be  attacked,  he  made  the  force  lie  down  in  line  in  the 
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jungle,  and  counselling  the  leaders  to  have  patience  and  self- 
reliance,  rode  down  the  Daoodpotra  line  to  instil  confidence 
among  the  men,  who  received  him  with  cheers,  continued  as  he 
arrived  in  front  of  his  division  of  3,000  Pathans  on  the  left, 
whom  he  found  in  excellent  order.  As  he  rode  down  the  line  : — 

"  Every  wretch,  pinine  and  pale  before 
Beholding  him,  plucked  comfort  from  his  looks ; 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
His  lioeral  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear.'* 

Edwardes  despatched  two  notes  to  Cortlandt,  one  at  8  A.M., 
the  second  half-an-hour  later,  directing  him  to  bring  his  guns 
across  the  river  with  all  haste,  and  expressing  his  ability  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  3  P.M.  He  says  : — **  Those  seven 
hours  I  should  never  forget  if  I  lived  seven  centuries. "  Soon 
after  two,  the  Daoodpotra  artillery  slackened  their  fire,  and 
Futteh  Mahomed,  the  half-imbecile  commander,  without  giving 
Edwardes  information,  commenced  falling  back  on  the  river. 
The  enemy  also  slowly  advanced,  and  Edwardes  saw  that  all 
would  be  over  with  the  Pathans  unless  the  guns  soon  arrived.  As 
a  desperate  expedient  to  drive  back  the  rebel  cavalry  and  instil 
confidence  in  his  men,  he  directed  Foujdar  Khan,  and  a  body 
of  chie&  and  officers,  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  right  gallantly 
did  these  noble  fellows  obey  the  order  of  their  chief;  the  attack 
was  successful  from  its  audacity,  and  the  Mooltan  horse  fell 
back.  But  they  again  advanced,  and  Edwardes  made  up  his 
mind  to  charge  with  his  whole  line,  as  the  only  resource,  when 
the  guns,  six  *  in  number,  and  two  regiments  of  regular  in&ntry 
arrived  on  the  scene  amid  shouts  of  welcome,  and  all  felt  thev 
were  saved.  The  whole  line  now  advanced,  Edwardes  himself 
leading  with  the  guns,  which  were  soon  hotly  engaged  with  the 
enemy's  artillery.  After  a  brief  cannonade,  in  which  both  sides 
used  grape,  the  Sikh  in&ntry  advanced,  followed  by  the  irregu- 
lars, and  so  they  continued,  retreating  on  one  side  and  advancing 
on  the  other,  the  enemy's  artillery  every  now  and  then  rally- 
ing to  open  fire.  At  this  point  Edwardes  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  his  life.  Seeing  a  small  body  of  cavalry  approaching  his 
guns  on  the  left,  and  thinking  they  were  his  Patban  chiefs,  be 
turned  his  horse  and  rode  towards  them  with  an  order,  **  when," 
he  says,  ''  a  single  horseman  advanced,  and  taking  a  deliberate 
aim,  discharged  a  matchlock  at  me  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards. 
The  ball  passed  first  through  the  sleeve  of  the  brown  hoUand 

*  In  his  despatch  Edwardes  reported  that  he  had  ten  guns,  and  captured  six  of 
those  of  the  enemy,  but  he  afterwards  corrected  the  numbers,  which  wetfi  six  and 
eight  respectively. 
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blouse  which  I  had  on,  then  through  my  shirt,  and  out  again  on 
the  other  side  through  both,  and  must  have  been  within  a 
hairsbreadth  of  my  elbow.  But  the  party  paid  dearly  for  their 
daring,  for  two  guns  were  instantly  laid  on  them,  and  horses 
and  riders  were  soon  rolling  in  the  dust." 

And  now  he  gave  the  word  for  the  whole  line  to  charge  the 
enemy,  and  after  a  volley  from  the  guns,  the  Pathans,  with  a 
wild  yell,  dashed  at  the  enemy,  who  fell  back  in  disorder, 
abandoning  gun  after  gun.  The  pursuit  was  now  taken  up  by 
the  Daoodpotras,  who  had  returned  on  seeing  that  the  tide  of 
battle  had  turned,  and  the  rebel  army,  throwing  aside  their  arms 
and  abandoned  by  their  general,  fled,  without  baiting,  to  Mool- 
tan,  leaving  over  500  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  and  their  camp 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  At  5  p.m.  Edwardes  halted  his 
troops,  having  gained  a  victory  as  creditable  to  his  abilities  as  a 
general  as  almost  any  recorded  in  our  annals,  with  the  loss  of 
only  247  killed  and  wounded. 

A  period  of  three  days'  inaction  followed  the  battle  of 
Kineyree,  during  which  Edwardes  buried  the  dead  and  attended 
to  the  wounded,  though,  as  there  was  no  European  surgeon 
with  his  army,  he  was  witness  to  a  vast  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering. On  the  20th,  the  Daoodpotras  marched  towards  Shoo- 
jabad,  which  sent  deputies  surrendering  the  fort  and  town  to 
Edwardes,  who  encamped  there  on  the  22nd,  with  the  combined 
force  of  18,000  men  and  30  guns,  including  those  captured  on 
the  18th.  From  Shoojabad  he  wrote  to  Sir  F.  Currie,  suggesting 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Mooltan 
^  at  once,"  and  adding : — "  All  we  require  are  a  few  heavy  guns, 
a  mortar  battery,  as  many  sappers  and  miners  as  you  can  spare, 
and  Major  Napier  *  to  plan  our  operations.  That  brave  and 
able  officer  is,  I  believe,  at  Lahore ;  and  the  guns  and  mortars 
are,  doubtless,  ere  this  at  Ferozepore,  and  only  remiire  to  be 
put  into  boats  and  floated  down  to  Bhawulpore.  Lieutenant 
Lake,t  for  whose  arrival  I  am  daily  looking,  is  also  an  engineer, 
so  we  should  not  want  science ;  and  every  other  material  is  at 
hand  for  bringing  to  a  rapid  and  honourable  conclusion  the 
rebellion  of  Mooltan.** 

*  Now  Lord  Napier  of  Mugdaln. 

t  The  kte  M*jor^]^ena  Edward  Lake,  CAl^  of  the  Ben^  EDgineen,  who  waa 
then  Acting  Depaty  €k>miDianoDer  at  JiiUtmdar,  but  waa  deapatched  by  the  Besident 
to  imdertake  the  soperviaioD  of  the  Bhawulpore  army,  and  co-operate  with  Bdwardea. 
The  Bendent,  in  his  letter  to  him  of  the  9th  June,  says: — **  Your  duty  will  be  to 
join  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Bhawulpore  troopa,  and  to  give  your  advice,  which  will 
be  implicitly  followed,  in  directing  the  movement  of  the  troops,  and  the  operations 
wMeh  are  to  be  undertaken  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  Government." 
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Edwardes  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Lake,  from 
Bhawulpore,  congratulating  him  on  his  ^last  victory,"  and 
adding,  "  Don't  fight  any  more  battles,  like  a  good  fellow,  till 
I  join  you."  That  he  was  to  be  speedily  joined  by  an  officer  of 
the  energy  and  talent  of  Lake,  and  that  the  imbecile  Futteh 
Mahomed  Khan  was  to  be  superseded,  was  good  news  to 
Ekiwardes,  who  was  also  joined  at  this  time  by  a  Mr.  Q.  Quin, 
an  office  clerk  at  Lahore,  who  had  served  five  years  in  the 
British  army,  and,  at  his  special  request,  was  sent  to  Edwardes 
**  to  make  himself  generally  useful,  but  to  fight  by  preference." 

After  some  delay,  required  to  bridge  the  numerous  canals  and 
arrange  for  obtaining  supplies  for  the  troops,  Edwardes  marched, 
on  the  26th  of  June,  towards  Mooltan,  to  meet  the  enemy  who 
were  once  more  in  force,  and,  on  the  28th,  arrived  at  Sooruj- 
Ehoond,  about  three  and  a  half  koss  from  Mooltan,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Lake,  who  had  ridden  in  from 
Bhawulpore,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Daoodpotra  army, 
though,  with  the  rare  disinterestedness  and  regaid  for  the 
public  service  which  characterised  this  gallant  officer,  he  offered 
to  act  under  Edwardes'  orders.  On  the  following  day  Edwardes' 
army  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  4,000  men  and  two  guns, 
under  Sheikh  Emaum-oo-deen,  the  pardoned  leader  of  the  Cash- 
mere rebellion.  Breaking  up  his  camp  on  the  1st  July,  Edwardes 
marched  in  order  of  battle,  Cortlandt  m  advance  with  the  infantir 
and  guns,  then  the  baggage,  and  Lake  bringing  up  the  rear  with 
the  cavalry.  At  1 1  a.m.,  the  vanguard  arrived  at  Tibbee,  two  koss 
south-west  of  Mooltan,  thus  at  the  same  time  threatening  the 
city  and  preventing  an  attack  in  his  rear.  Moolraj,  who  had 
posted  a  force  to  contest  the  passage  of  a  broad  and  deep  nullah 
between  Sooruj-Khoond  and  his  capital,  now  recalled  the  troops, 
and,  advancing  with  11,000  men  and  10  guns  across  a  masonry 
bridge  in  front  of  the  city,  took  up  a  good  position  at  the  village 
of  Suddos&m,  with  his  infantry  under  jungle  cover,  and  iSs 
guns  strongly  posted  in  mud  villages  and  groves  of  date  trees. 
Nothing  loth,  Edwardes  accepted  the  challenge  of  battle,  and, 
turning  out  his  men  at  once,  advanced  in  line,  the  Daoodpotras, 
under  Lake,  on  the  right,  the  two  Sikh  regiments  and  the  guns 
in  the  centre,  under  General  Cortlandt,  the  Pathan  levies  on  the 
left-centre,  flanked  by  the  cavalry,  and  Sheikh  Emaum-oo- 
deen's  troops,  of  whose  fidelity  Edwards  entertained  doubts,  on 
the  extreme  left. 

Lake,  seizing  some  high  ground  in  front  of  him,  opened  fire 
with  his  guns,  and  soon  the  action  became  general,  the  infantry 
lying  down  while  the  guns  maintained  a  heavy  fire.    But  ten 
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gans,  even  when  advantageously  posted,  were  no  match  for 
twenty-two — though  the  guns  of  the  Daoodpotras  were  unable 
to  leave  their  first  position,  and  those  of  Sheikh  £maum-oo-deen 
were  jammed  in  a  water-course — ^and  soon  the  Sikh  gunners 
gave  ground  and  the  infantry  advanced.  A  severe  struggle  now 
ensued,  but  the  enemy  were  gradually  driven  from  the  villages 
and  groves  and  across  the  intervening  nullahs,  contesting  every 
bridge  and  ford.  At  last,  Moolraj,  who  commanded  in  person, 
aqd  is  said  to  have  been  knocked  off  his  elephant  by  a  round- 
shot,  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  precipitately  into  Mooltan, 
taking  with  him  all  the  guns  except  two.  These  continued  the 
unequal  combat,  until  Mr.  Quin  made  a  brilliant  charge  with 
the  Sooruj  Mookher  regiment  of  Sikh  infantry,  and  captured 
them.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  now  rushed 
forward  and  the  enemy  fled  in  irretrievable  rout,  Edwardes  fol- 
lowing them  almost  to  the  walls  of  Mooltan..  when,  night  having 
£EJlen,  he  returned  to  his  camp. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock  put  the  achievements  of 
Edwardes  with  great  force  and  his  usual  terseness.  He  writes  : 
— "  The  Military  Commander  and  the  Resident  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  bandy  arguments,  when  a  man  of  genius,  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Hardinge's  instructions,  cut  the  gordian  knot. 
A  lieutenant  in  the  Company's  service — Herbert  Edwardes — 
employed  as  a  political  assistant  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
with  an  energy  and  military  enterprise  to  which  India  had 
afforded  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Clive,  and  evincing  a  moral 
courage  just  so  much  greater  than  that  of  Clive,  as  his  position  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  wonderful  founder  of  our  eastern  empire, 
when  he  ventured  on  the  overwhelming  responsibility  of  his 
greatest  achievement,  the  march  on  Moorshedabad — this  gifted 
lieutenant,  overieaping  all  conditions  which  could  embarrass 
him  in  the  discharge  of  an  important  duty  to  the  State, 
raised  an  auxiliary  force,  united  it  to  a  portion  of  the  Ehalsa 
troops,  called  to  his  aid  an  allied  native  sovereign,  encountered 
Moolraj  in  the  open  field,  and  drove  him  within  his  fortress." 

Though  numerically  inferior  to  the  heterogeneous  allied  army, 
the  Sikhs  fought  with  great  spirit,  and  Edwardes  attributed  his 
victory  "entirely  to  each  division  of  our  line  being  led  and 
sustained  by  European  officers."  His  total  loss  was  281  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  former  being  Captain  Macpherson  of 
the  Bhawulpore  army,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
Moolraj  lost  heavily,  and,  of  400  Goorkhas  forming  Agnew's  escort 
who  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  160  only  returned  to  Mooltan. 

Of  his  personal  adventures  on  this  day  Edwardes  says : — "  The 
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battle  of  Kineyree  was  for  a  long  while  one  of  endurance ;  that 
of  Suddos&m,  though  it  lasted  from  noon  to  sunset,  was  one  of 
incessant  action.  In  the  former,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  keep 
still  and  quiet  my  men ;  in  the  latter,  I  did  nothing  but  ride 
up  and  down  the  line  encouraging  the  different  divisions  to 
advance  from  point  to  point ;  now  driving  skulkers  out  of  a 
village  or  a  cornfield;  now  reproving  a  standard-bearer  for 
letting  other  colours  go  ahead  of  him  ;  now  hurriedly  thanking 
Cortlandt  for  pointing  his  own  guns ;  now  dashing  off  to  keep 
an  eye  on  Sheikh  Emaum-oo-deen.  The  equestrian  vicissi- 
tudes I  underwent  that  day  are  truly  ludicrous  to  remember, 
though  very  serious  matters  at  the  moment  I  commenced  the 
action  on  a  big  chestnut  Arab,  named  Zal,  but,  sulky  at  being 
so  long  without  his  dinner,  he  reftised  to  leap  a  canal,  which 
had  brought  the  artillery  to  a  halt,  and  fell  with  me  right  into 
the  middle.  Nor  with  all  my  pulling  and  hauling  could  I  get 
him  out,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  till  the  fight  was  over. 
(General  Cortlandt  then  got  me  a  bay  horse  from  an  officer  in 
his  artillery ;  but  I  had  not  gone  200  yards  when  over  he  came 
backwards,  and  bruised  me  dreadftiUy  on  the  ground.  My  aide- 
de-camp  next  put  me  on  a  grey  belonging  to  one  of  his  own 
followers,  and  this  beast  I  had  fairly  ridden  to  a  standstill,  when 
up  came  one  of  my  syces  with  a  grey  Cabul  horse  of  my  own, 
called  Punch,  on  which  I  finished  the  day." 

On  the  following  day  Edwardes  met  with  an  accident  which 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand  for  life.  While 
engaged  in  his  tent,  writing  to  Sir  F.  Currie,  a  messenger  rode 
up  saying  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  order  of  battle 
across  the  bridge  over  the  canal,  which  they  had  strongly 
fortified.  Edwardes  hastily  beat  to  arms,  and  having  summoned 
Lake  and  Cortlandt,  was  engaged  in  conference  with  them,  the 
while  buckling  on  his  sword  and  loading  his  pistols,  when  the 
hammer  of  one  got  entangled  in  his  belt,  and,  as  he  pushed  \he 
barrel  down,  it  exploded,  the  ball  going  through  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand  and  lodging  in  the  floor  at  his  feet  Lake  took 
the  place  of  his  friend,  but  fortunately  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and 
the  enemy  fell  back  behind  the  city  walls.      Something  like  a 

Sinic  ensued  among  his  men  at  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  and 
oolrai,  on  hearing  a  report  that  his  conqueror  was  dead,  re- 
marked that  he  was  *'  a  stout  youth,  and  it  was  a  pity  he  should 
be  cut  off  so  young."  For  twelve  days  Edwardes  was  without 
medical  assistance,  and  suffered  excruciating  torture  from  the 
treatment  of  a  native  doctor,  who  sewed  up  the  wound  with  a 
packing-needle;  the  tightness  of  the  stitches  and  the  intense 
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beat  of  the  sun  brought  on  inflammation,  and  it  was  not  until 
Dr.  Cole,*  who  arrived  from  Lahore,  cut  the  stitches,  that  he 
obtained  relief,  though  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could  even 
put  his  hand  in  a  sling,  and  had  to  lie  with  it  resting  on  a 
pillow  at  his  side.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  entitled  to  a 
pension,  the  wound  not  having  been  received  in  action ;  but  the 
Court  of  Directors  made  "a  special  grant  of  £100  a  year,  with 
reference  to  his  eminent  services." 

Edwardes  had  now  Bucceeded  in  shutting  up  Moolraj  within 
his  capital,  by  means  of  irregular  levies,  and  within  ten  weeks 
of  taking  the  field,  had  recovered  a  province  300  miles  in 
length  and  200  in  breadth,  with  a  revenue  of  27  lacs  of 
rupees ;  but  not  having  the  siege  train  for  which  he  had  written, 
he  coidd  not  undertake  siege  operations.  Major  Napier,  for 
whose  service  Edwardes  had  applied,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  *'  operations  are  perfectly  practicable,  and  may  be  under- 
taken with  every  prospect  of  success ; "  but  on  Sir  F.  Currie 
communicating  this  professional  opinion  from  one  who  has 
now  a  world-wide  reputation,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord  Qough.  replied  on  1st  July: — "I  cannot  see  anything  in 
the  altered  position  of  affairs  which  would  justify  me  in  taking 
upon  myself  the  siege  of  Mooltan  at  the  present  moment  On 
the  contrary,  the  success  of  Lieutenant  Edwardes  renders  it  less 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  European 
soldiers  at  this  season.  Moolraj  is  shut  up  in  his  fort;  all, 
I  take  it,  that  was  contemplated  by  the  movement  of  the 
Bhawulpore  force  and  that  under  Lieutenant  Edwardes."  Lord 
Gough  wrote  in  the  same  sense  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  adding  that 
although  he  should  prefer  waiting  until  after  the  rainy  season, 
still  if  the  Governor-General  decided  on  an  immediate  advance, 
he  should  recommend  a  division  of  two  European,  and  five  Native 
regiments  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  two  troops 
of  horse  artillery,  besides  the  siege  train.  Lord  Dalhousie  con- 
curred in  the  views  of  Lord  Gough,  as  did  also  Sir  John  Littler. 

On  the  10th  July,  Sir  F.  Currie  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  battle  of  Suddoosain,  and  forthwith,  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility,  he  directed  General  Whish  to  despatch  im- 
mediately a  siege  train  and  "  a  competent  escort  and  force  for 
the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  Mooltan."  For  adopting  this 
course  the  Resident  incurred  the  censure  of  the  highest 
military  authorities,  and,  from  the  result,  it  would  appear  that 
it  should  have  been  carried  into  effect  when  Edwardes  first 

*  This  talented  young  mirgeon  had  no  sineciire  attending  on  the  wounded,  few  of 
whom,  howerer,  would  allow  him  to  amputate  a  limb,  preferring  to  die  rather. 
VOL.   II.  D 
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applied  in  June,  while  the  military  aid  accruing  from  the 
arrival  of  a  strong  British  column  before  Mooltan,  was  quite 
neutralised  by  the  defection  of  Rajah  Shere  Singh's  division, 
against  sending  which  Edwardes  had  from  the  first  protested. 

While  Edwardes  lay  in  his  tent  helpless  from  his  wound, 
Moolraj  lined  the  walls  of  the  city  with  an  enormous  rampart 
of  mud,  and  recruited  his  army  with  Sikhs  from  Lahore. 
On  the  6th  July,  Shere  Singh  joined  the  allied  army  with 
4,000  men  and  12  guns,  and,  from  this  date  till  the  18th 
August,  when  General  Whish  arrived  before  Mooltan,  Edwardes, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Lieutenant  (now  Sir  Harry  B.)  Lumsden, 
with  his  newly-raised  corps  of  Guides,  remained  encamped,  with 
Moolraj  in  his  front,  and  Shere  Singh  in  his  rear,  and  with 
pickets  watching  both.  On  the  4th  September,  the  siege 
train  of  32  guns  arrived  before  Mooltan,  and  Major  Napier 
forthwith  broke  ground  for  the  first  siege  of  Mooltan.  The 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  12,000  men,  with  54  guns,  and  5 
mortars;  that  of  the  besiegers,  209  Europeans,  and  119  Native 
officers,  and  7,513  men,  including  BLM's  10th  and  32nd 
Regiments,  and  12  guns  ;  besides  the  irregulars,  7,718  infantry, 
and  3,133  cavalry  of  Edwardes'  force,  and  5,700  infantry  and 
1,900  cavalry  of  Lake's.  This  was  exclusive  of  Rajah  Shere 
Singh's  levies.  From  this  time  the  history  of  Edwardes's  force 
merges  into  that  of  the  British  army,  and  his  independent 
command  ceased. 

On  1st  September,  Edwardes,  under  orders  from  General 
Whish,  moved  from  his  position  at  Sooruj-Khoond  to  a  point 
closer  to  his  camp  at  Seetul-Ke-Maree,  and,  in  doing  so,  came 
into  collision  with  the  enemy  on  the  south  face  of  Mooltan. 
The  new  position  was  within  cannon-shot  range  of  the  Ehonee 
Bhoorj,  or  Bloody  Bastion,  on  the  city  walls,  and  from  that  time 
the  irregular  camp  was  always  under  fire,  and  Edwardes  and  the 
other  officers  were  occasionally  waked  up  by  round  shot  plunging 
into  their  tents.*    The  siege  train  of  32  pieces,  under  charge 

*  Edwardes  writes  of  an  incident  in  which  the  present  Lord  Napier  fignrea:— 
**  On  another  occasion  Blajor  Napier  came  over  to  me  one  night  to  talk  over  the 
morrow*s  plans.  We  sat  together  under  the  awning  of  my  tent,  with  our  feet  restinff 
on  the  tame,  in  the  favourite  attitude  of  Englishmen  in  the  East,  sipping  hot  tea,  and 
breathing  the  cool  night  air.  Lake,  exhausted  with  his  day's  work,  was  fast  asleep  in 
his  bed  under  the  same  awning  as  ourselves.  Presentlv  the  rebel  gunners  seemed  to 
awake,  and  one  shot  buried  itself  hissing  in  the  sand  by  Napier's  side ;  then  another 
ripped  its  way  by  me.  A  third  fell  at  the  head  of  Lake's  bed,  and  his  servant 
immediately  got  up,  and,  with  ^reat  caref  ubess,  turned  his  bed  round.  Poor  Lake 
save  a  yawn,  and  asked  sleepily,  *  What 's  the  matter?*  'Nothing!'  replied  the 
bearer,  *ifs  onlv  a  cannon-ball  I  ^  Lake  went  to  sleep  again.  Five  minutes  later 
another  shot  fell  at  his  feet,  and  seemed  to  say,  *  Pish !'  as  it  hit  nothing  but  the 
ground,  when  it  came  for  a  man.  Again  the  good  bearer  shifted  his  master's  bed, 
and  again  Lake,  half-asleep,  asked,  *  What's  the  matter,  now?'  and  was  told  in 
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of  Major  Bobert  Napier,  arrived  at  the  camp  on  the  4th 
September,  and,  on  the  6th,  Edwardes  attended  a  Council  of 
War  convened  by  General  Whish,  at  which  a  plan  of  attack  on 
the  fort  and  city  of  Mooltan  was  arranged.  The  British  and 
irregular  forces  having  moved  closer  together,  on  the  7th 
September  the  first  ps^allel  was  opened  within  1,600  yards  of 
the  enceinte,  by  working  parties  of  1,600  men  from  the  former,  and 
1,000  fix)m  the  latter.  Some  heavy  fighting,  in  which  Edwardes 
was  not  engaged,  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  on 
the  12th  September,  but  on  the  14th,  Rajah  Shore  Singh,  with 
his  division,  went  over  to  the  enemy.*  This  defection  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
British  Government  had  to  contend  not  only  against  a  local 
governor,  but  as  Edwardes  had  all  along  sought  to  impress  upon 
the  military  and  civil  authorities,  against  the  whole  Sikh  nation 
animated  with  religious  fanaticism.  General  Whish  accordingly 
raised  the  siege,t  and  retired  to  Sooruj-Khoond,  where  he 
formed  an  entrenched  camp.  The  whole  Punjaub  was  now 
in  flames,  and  so  we  found  ourselves  committed  to  another 
Sikh  war. 

The  siege  of  Mooltan  might  have  been  resumed  on  the 
departure  of  Bajah  Shore  Singh  with  his  division,  on  the  9th 
October,  but  it  was  wisely  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. Meantime  some  fighting  took  place  in  which  the 
irregulars  increased  the  reputation  they  had  already  earned. 
Moolraj  had  erected  batteries,  which  opened  fire  on  the  2nd 
November,  upon  the  flank  of  the  irregular  camp,  completely 
raking  it.  General  Whish  constructed  a  heavy  battery  to 
silence  the  enemy's  fire,  and  Edwardes  also  threw  up  a  work 
for  8  light  guns,  within  1,200  yards  of  the  nearest  rebel  battery, 
on  the  top  of  the  canal ;  and,  on  the  nights  of  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th,  he  slept  here,  400  yards  in  firont  of  his  camp,  to  encourage 
the  men,  but  found  it  hot  work— -on  one  occasion  a  61b.  shot 
coming  into  his  tent  and  rolling  itself  up  in  his  carpet  while 
he  was  engaged  talking  with  four  other  officers,  though  without 
injuring  any  one.  Much  discouragement  arose  in  the  irregular 
camp,  by  the  defection  on  the  night  of  the  6th  November,  of  a 

reply, '  Another  cannon-ball,  nothing  more ! '  on  which  he  said  '  Oh ! '  and  returned 
caLnly  to  the  land  of  dreams,  while  Napier  and  I  finished  our  conversation.'* 

*  The  losses  experienced  during  the  first  siege  between  the  1st  and  16th  of 
September  were:— Regular  forces,  39  killed,  including  Colonel  Patterson,  of  32nd, 
aoa  lieutenant  Christopher  of  the  Indian  Navy ;  and  216  wounded,  including  Major 
Napier.    Irregular  camp— 44  killed,  and  238  wounded. 

t  Moolraj,  doubtful  of  Shore  Singh's  good  faith,  would  not  permit  him  to  enter 
the  town  with  his  troops,  and,  on  the  9th  October,  the  Rajah  marched  away  from 
Mooltan  with  his  men. 
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portion  of  the  regiment  of  Poorbeahs,  called  the  Euthar 
Mookhee,  belonging  to  Cortlandt's  force,  who,  with  1,200  men, 
had  been  sent  to  occupy  the  advanced  British  battery  preparatory 
to  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy.  Moolraj,  encouraged  by 
this  desertion,  immediately  attacked  the  irregular  advanced 
battery,  and  their  position  in  the  nullah,  with  15,000  men,  but 
was  driven  back  at  all  points,  after  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  in  which  the  Pathans  and  Daoodpotras,  led  by  their 
young  commanders,  Edwardes,  Lake,  PoIIock,  Hugo  James,  and 
Quin,  suffered  severely.  Their  losses  by  the  cannonade  between 
the  1st  and  6th  November,  were  37  killed,  and  143  wounded ; 
and  in  the  action  of  7th  November,  39  killed  and  173  wounded. 
During  the  action  Brigadier  Markham  attacked  the  enemy  in 
flank,  and  destroyed  their  batteries,  capturing  5  guns,  with  the 
loss  of  only  3  killed  and  57  wounded. 

On  the  21  st  December  a  division  of  Bombay  troops,  under 
Brigadier-General  Hon.  H.  Dundas  (the  late  Lord  Melville) 
arrived  before  Mooltan.  On  the  25th,  General  Whish  left  his 
camp  at  Araby,  and  returned  to  his  old  position  at  Seetul-Ee- 
Maree,  and  on  the  27th,  the  siege  was  resumed,  Colonel  (the  late 
Sir  John)  Cheape,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  conducting  the  siege 
operations  as  senior  to  Major  Napier.  The  total  effective  strength 
of  the  British  army  before  Mooltan  was  436  officers,  237  Native 
officers,  and  14,975  men,  with  97  pieces  of  ordnance.*  This 
was  exclusive  of  Edwardes'  and  Lake's  irregulars,  now  in 
diminished  numbers,  owing  to  3,000  men  being  employed 
on  detached  duty  in  keeping  the  road  open  to  the  Sutlej  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Chenaub  on  the  other,  and  Sheikh  Emaum- 
oo-deen*s  force  of  over  2,000  men  and  2  guns,  engaged  in  driving 
the  Sikhs  out  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Jhung.  In  the 
operations  of  the  27th,  preliminary  to  opening  the  siege  of  the 
city,  which  it  was  decided  to  reduce  before  attacking  the  fort, 
the  irregulars  made  a  diversion,  while  the  British  troops  were 
seizing  the  whole  line  of  suburbs  between  the  canal  and  Sectul- 
Ke-Maree.  During  the  ensuing  operations,  which  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  Jov/mal  of  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  by  Major 
Siddons,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  the  irregulars  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  keeping  open  the  communication  with  the  rear, 
protecting  depdts,  and  escorting  military  stores  to  the  army ;  but 
on  finding  that  the   Bombay  division  could  not,  without  a 

*  Sixty-seven  siege  train ;  dghteen  hone  artillery  goas,  and  twelve  Bombay  light 
field  battery  guns.  The  siege  train  included  two  batteries  of  IS-poonders,  and  eight 
mortars,  manned  by  100  seamen-gunners  of  the  Indian  Navy,  under  Gommander 
PoweU,  I.N. 
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harassing  amount  of  duty,  maintain  possession  of  the  long  line 
of  suburbs  it  had  seized.  Lieutenants  Edwardes  and  Lake  volun- 
teered to  relieve  it  of  the  charge  of  Seedee-Lal-Ke-Beyd,  and 
thus  leave  the  whole  of  the  British  force  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
the  siege  without  fear  of  its  left  flank  being  turned.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  handsomely  acknowledged  by  General 
Whish;  and  in  this  position  the  besieging  armies  remained 
throughout  the  siege,  with  the  Bengal  division  on  the  right, 
the  Bombay  in  the  centre,  and  the  irregulars  on  the  left. 

At  this  time  a  notable  volunteer  arrived  at  the  British  Camp 
before  Mooltan,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Henry  Lawrence,  who 
returned  to  India  on  intelligence  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  the  Punjaub.  He  stood  bv  the  side  of  Edwardes  on  the 
29th  December,  when  2,000  of  the  enemy,  among  whom  the 
Kuthar  Mookhee  deserters  were  conspicuous,  made  a  sally  from 
the  Delhi  Gate  of  the  city,  and  attacked  the  Irregular  position, 
but  were  dislodged  from  the  gardens  they  had  occupied,  and 
driven  back  within  the  walls,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  hard 
fighting.  On  the  following  day,  after  a  furious  cannonade,  to 
which  Moolraj  returned  shot  for  shot,  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
city,  containing  400,0001bs.  of  powder,  exploded,  and  shook  the 
earth  for  many  miles  round,  darkening  the  air  with  smoke 
and  fragments,  and  causing  the  loss  of  500  of  Moolraj's  troops. 
After  a  short  pause  the  firing  recommenced,  the  Bengal  and 
Bombay  Artillery  vieing  with  each  other. 

On  the  2nd  January,  1849,  the  breach  in  the  Khonee  Bhooij 
was  declared  practicable,  and  a  second  at  the  Delhi  gate  was 
thought  sufficiently  good  to  allow  of  an  attempt  being  made 
upon  it  as  a  diversion.  A  party  from  the  Bengal  division  was 
told  off  for  the  assault  on  the  latter,  and  one  from  the  Bombay 
division  for  the  breach  at  the  bastion.  The  irregular  force  was 
to  assist  both  by  a  diversion  on  the  left,  which  was  commenced 
at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  assault,  by  a  signal  from  the 
batteries,  at  3  p.m.  The  party  storming  the  Delhi  Gate  were 
repulsed,  but  the  Khonee  Bhoorj  (Blooay  Bastion),  which  was 
assaulted  by  three  companies  of  the  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers,  under 
Captain  Leith,  was  carried  and  the  Union  Jack  planted.  The 
city  presented  a  melancholy  air  of  desolation,  and  the  horrors 
of  war  never  received  more  awfiil  exemplification ;  the  build- 
ings had  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
and  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  inhabitants  lay  dead  and  dying  in  the 
streets.  Moolraj,  leaving  three-fourths  of  his  soldiers  in  the 
city,  retired  with  3,000  men  into  the  citadel,  which  he  defended 
with  great  heroism.     After  sustaining  a  terrible  bombardment 
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from  the  howitzers,  when  not  a  roof  was  left  standing  in  the 
fort,  except  in  one  bomb-proof  gateway,  at  9  a.m.  on  January 
22ncl,  at  the  moment  when  the  British  troops  were  formed  for  the 
assault,  he  surrendered  himself  to  General  Whish,  his  surviving 
soldiers  and  chiefs  prostrating  themselves  in  passionate  devotion 
as  he  passed  along  to  deliver  his  sword  to  his  conquerors. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  between  the  6th  and  22nd 
JanuaiT,  which  resulted  in  his  surrender,  Moolraj  addressed 
himself  to  Edwardes  as  the  medium  with  the  British  general. 
The  British  loss  in  this  siege,  the  most  important,  with  the 
exception  of  Bhurtpore  in  1826,  in  our  Indian  annals,  was 
210  killed,  and  382  wounded ;  and  during  the  twenty-seven  days 
of  its  continuance,  upwards  of  26,000  shell  and  13,000  shot 
were  rained  on  the  city  and  fort.  After  the  capture  of  Mooltan 
the  greater  portion  of  General  Whish's  army  joined  Lord  Gough, 
thus  enabling  him  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  on  the  war  by 
the  complete  victory  he  achieved  at  Goojerat.  Edwardes  was 
engaged  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  reducing  his 
province  to  order ;  and  soon  after  he  returned  to  England  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health. 

For  his  very  great  and  meritorious  services,  though  still  only 
a  re^mental  subaltern,  Edwardes  received  a  brevet-majority, 
as  also  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was 
created  a  C.B.,  by  a  special  statute  of  the  Order.  The  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  his  immediate  masters,  voted  him 
a  gold  medal,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services, 
and  subsequently  added  a  good -service  pension  of  £100  a  year. 
He  was  also  warmly  received  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  honoured  him  with  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  While  in  England  Major  Edwardes  married  Emma, 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  Sidney,  who  survives  him. 

A  pleasing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  connection  with  his 
bosom  friend,  Nicholson,  who  was  also  in  England  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  one  that  exhibits  him  in  the  light  of  an  unselfish, 
generous-hearted  soldier. 

At  a  grand  dinner  given  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  at  which 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Hill,  Lord  Gough,  and  other 
distinguished  officers  were  present,  Edwardes,  then  the  lion  of 
the  hour,  was  called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  the  Indian  Army. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  walked  down  to  where  Nicholson  was 
sitting,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  him,  said,  "  Here,  gentlemen, 
sits  the  real  hero  of  half  the  noble  deeds  which  the  world  has 
been  so  ready  to  attribute  entirely  to  me,  and  his  name  ought, 
rather  than  my  own,  to  have  been  coupled  with  your  toast." 
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The  effect  of  this  speech  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  almost  elec- 
trical Truly  these  young  Punjauh  soldiers  of  Hemy  Lawrence's 
school  were  heroes  of  no  common  order ! 

On  his  return  to  India,  in  1851,  Edwardes  resumed  his 
duties  in  the  Punjauh  under  his  old  chief,  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence. After  holding  charge  successively  of  the  districts  of 
JuUundur  and  Hazara,  on  the  murder  of  Colonel  Mackeson, 
he  succeeded  him  as  Commissioner  of  the  Feshawur  frontier, 
in  November,  1853,  and  was  present  at  more  than  one  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Pathan  frontier  tribes,  including  that 
against  the  Boree  Afreedees  in  1852. 

Early  in  1857  Major  Edwardes  was  prominently  concerned 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  which  had  the  most  important  results 
in  minimizing  the  effects  of  the  great  convulsion  through  which 
the  British  power  was  about  to  pass.  This  was  the  treaty  with 
our  old  enemy.  Dost  Mahomed,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  In  1848, 
the  death  of  his  heir-apparent  had  led  the  Ameer  to  nominate 
as  his  successor  Qholam  Hyder  Khan,  a  scion  of  a  younger 
branch  of  his  feimily.  Two  [years  later  the  Ameer  annexed 
Balkh,  and,  in  1854,  made  himself  master  of  Candahar  to  secure 
it  from  Persia,  upon  which  the  Shah's  troops  occupied  Herat,  and 
threatened  Candahar.  This  brought  the  Indian  Qovemment  on 
the  scene  as  the  ally  of  the  Ameer,  and  led  to  the  Persian  War  of 
1856-7.  In  March,  1855,  Gholam  Hyder  (who  died  on  3rd  July, 
1858),  on  the  part  of  his  father,  had  negotiated  with  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  (the  late  Lord  Lawrence)  and  Major  Edwardes,  a 
treatv  by  which  we  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Afghanistan. 
As  aily  of  the  Ameer,  we  accordingly  declared  war,  and  brought 
the  Shah  to  reason  after  a  brief  campaign.  This  honourable 
observance  of  a  compact  at  a  sacrifice  of  much  treasure  and 
some  blood,  so  pleased  the  Ameer  that,  in  January,  1857,  he 

Eirsonally  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sir  John  Lawrence  and 
erbert  Edwardes  at  Peshawur,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  a  monthly  subsidy  of  a  lakh  of  rupees,  he  bound  him- 
self to  keep  up  a  regular  army  for  the  defence  of  Afghanistan. 
He  also  agi^ed  to  allow  such  British  officers  as  might  be  deputed 
for  the  purpose,  to  visit  any  part  of  his  country  to  see  that  the 
subsidy  was  properly  applied,  as  well  as  to  give  assistance  in 
military  matters.  Accordingly,  a  mission  was  sent  to  Candahar, 
consisting  of  Major  (now  General  Sir  H.  B.)  Lumsden,  Lieu- 
tenant Lumsden,  Dr.  Bellew,  and  two  natives,  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  left  as  our  vakeel  at  Cabul.  On  the  13th  March,  1857,  the 
mission  left  Peshawur  with  an  escort  of  Guides  and  Mooltanis. 
Marching  through  the  Shutur  Garden  Pass,  never  before  visited 
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by  Europeans,  they  reached  Candahar  on  the  26th  April.  Whetl 
Major  Lumsden  had  settled  down  at  Candahar,  and  begun  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Afghans,  the  Indian  Mutiny 
broke  out,  and  the  mission  were  in  peril  of  their  Uvea  The 
Shah  of  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris 
on  the  4th  March,  1857,  sent  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of 
Herat,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  extinction  of  British 
power  in  Hindostan,  while  the  whole  Afghan  nation  called  on 
the  Ameer  to  lead  them  against  the  infidel,  and  re-establish  the 
Dooranee  name  and  the  Moslem  fedth  supreme  throughout 
Asia.  Dost  Mahomed  would  have  yielded  but  for  his  son  Azim 
Khan,  who,  like  Jung  Bahadoor  in  Nepaul,  Dinkur  Rao  in 
Qwalior,  and  Salar  Jung  in  Hyderabad,  opposed  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling,  and  gained  over  the  heir-apparent,  who  had 
seen  our  power  when  he  visited  the  three  Presidencies,  To- 
gether they  showed  their  old  father  that  the  British  power 
presented  an  unbroken  frx>nt  at  Peshawur,  that  it  had  triumphed 
over  more  deadly  dangers  before,  and  that  if  it  triumphed  now, 
as  surely  it  would.  Dost  Mahomed,  if  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  would  no  longer  remain  Ameer  of  Cabul.  Delhi 
fell  in  time  to  secure  the  Ameer's  wavering  allegiance,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Punjaub,  and  of  our  native  allies 
throughout  India.  Meanwhile  Major  Lumsden's  solitary  mis- 
sion remained  in  the  midst  of  a  turbulent  nation  of  fanatics, 
and  encouraged  the  heir-apparent  to  resist  the  fEinaticism  of 
the  Afghans.  They  saw  two  confident  Persian  armies  driven 
back  by  the  Turcoman  hordes,  and  lived  through  a  revolt  of  the 
Moolvies  in  Candahar,  quietly  pursuing  their  duty  of  watching 
the  state  of  the  country,  noting  the  condition  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  the  army,  the  chiefs  and  the  people,  inquiring  into  its  pro- 
ducts, and  studying  its  topography,  while  by  their  presence  they 
secured  the  fidelity  of  the  Ameer.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  important  service  rendered  to  British  interests  by  this  mis- 
sion, and  Major  Lumsden  and  his  assistants  are  deserving  of 
gratitude  and  applause  for  their  patriotic  self-denying  conduct 
during  the  crisis  of  1857,  while  the  fsir-seeing  statesman- 
ship of  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his  trusted  assistant.  Major 
Edwardes,  was  vindicated  by  what  is  called  ''the  inexorable 
logic  of  events." 

The  presence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edwardes  at  Peshawur 
at  the  crisis  of  1857  was  of  incalculable  value  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  who  felt  that  with  such  a  lieutenant  holding  the 
"  key  of  India,"  he  was  safe  as  far  as  human  sagacity  and  fore- 
thought could  guarantee  safety  from  hour  to  hour  to  the  storm- 
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distracted  ship  labouring  heavily  under  his  feet  It  was  a 
sublime  spectacle,  that  presented  by  the  handful  of  British 
soldiers  and  statesmen  trjring  to  uphold  their  country's  cause 
in  this  unparalleled  crisis,  while  s^ition  and  mutiny  stalked 
through  the  land,  and  men  looked  anxiously  into  each  other's 
faces  as  Delhi  still  held  out,  and  they  felt  that  any  day  or  hour 
might  bring  the  fabric  of  empire  in  ruin  about  their  heads. 
But  though  anxiety  there  was,  fear  there  was  none,  while 
Lawrence  was  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  and  Edwardes 
remained  at  his  frontier  post  with  a  stout  soldier  like  Sir 
Sydney  Cotton  by  his  side. 

Scarcely  less  important  was  the  service  Edwardes  was  enabled 
to  render  to  the  state  at  this  juncture,  by  raising  about  6,000 
hardy  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  whom  he  despatched  to  Delhi  to 
assist  at  the  siege.  His  great  reputation  drew  volunteers  to  his 
side,  and  while  his  old  PunjauD  friends  were  shedding  their 
blood  freely  in  their  country's  service  before  the  old  Mogul 
capital,  Edwardes  was  enabled  to  render  not  less  important  aid 
in  providing  them  with  soldiers  to  bring  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  famous  siege  on  which  the  destinies  of  India 
depended. 

First  Chamberlain  was  called  away  to  participate  in  the 
deadly  struggle  raging  round  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  then 
Nicholson — his  two  most  intimate  friends,  one  to  languish  for 
weeks  of  a  severe  wound,  and  the  other  to  die  the  hero's  death 
in  the  conquered  breach.  Did  any  foreboding  cross  the  minds 
of  the  friends  as  they  thus  parted,  like  Brutus  and  Cassius  on 
the  morning  of  Philippi  ? 

*'  Whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell  Cassius  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made.** 

In  April,  1858,  Colonel  Edwardes  accompanied  Sir  Sidney 
Cotton  in  his  expedition  into  Eusofzye,  and  the  General  ac- 
knowledged "his  very  able  co-operation  and  advice,  which  have 
enabled  me  to  bring  the  operations  of  this  short  campaign  to 
such  a  satis&ctory  termination."  For  his  invaluable  services 
during  the  crisis  of  the  mutiny  Edwardes  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in 
1860,  with  the  rank  of  Brevet-Colonel.  In  May  of  the  previous 
year  he  visited  England  on  furlough,  and,  during  his  stay  in 
this  country,  which  was  prolonged  till  January,  1862,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  recognised  his  eminent  public  services 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.     On  his  return 
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to  India,  Edwardes  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  the  Cis* 
Sutlej  States,  but  was  obliged,  by  failing  health,  to  leave  the 
scene  of  his  many  and  distinguished  labours  for  England  on  the 
7th  February,  1865.  In  this  year  he  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  second  good  service  pension  of  £100  a  year,  and,  in 
May,  1866,  was  created  a  Eoiight  Commander  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  views, 
and,  in  common  with  Lord  La¥nrence,  advocated  an  openly 
Christian  course  in  the  Government  of  India,  granting  tolera- 
tion to  native  religions,  but  withdrawing  from  them  aJl  coun- 
tenance and  support,  and  making  the  Bible  a  class-book  in  the 
Government  schools. 

Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General  on 
the  22nd  February,  1868,  but  died  on  the  23rd  December  of  the 
same  year  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  On  learning  his  untimely 
death,  the  Indian  Council,  on  the  7th  January  following,  passed 
the  following  resolution : — "  Resolved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council  (nemine  corUradicente),  that  the  death  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  K.C.B.,  KC.S.L,  has  closed  a 
career  of  great  usefrilness  and  of  great  distinction.  His  earliest 
achievements,  twenty  years  ago,  secured  the  special  recognition 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  His  last  services  deserve  no  less 
signal  an  acknowledgment.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council,  in  deploring  the  loss  of  so  devoted  and  so  valued  a 
public  servant,  feels  it  a  duty  to  signify  his  sense  of  the  ability, 
daring,  and  resource  which  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  displayed  in 
times  of  great  difficulty  and  of  great  peril.  He  desires  further, 
by  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  most  dis- 
tinguished officer,  to  attest  his  high  appreciation  of  the  example 
which  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  has  left  to  all  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  of  India." 

As  he  was  still  comparatively  young  at  the  time  that  death 
closed  his  short,  but  most  brilliant  career,  there  were  few  appoint- 
ments, perhap,  not  even  excepting  the  highest  prize  to  which 
a  Britisn  subject  can  attain  out  of  England — we  speak  of  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India — to  which  this  remarkable  man 
might  not  have  aspired.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  his 
friend.  Lord  Lawrence,  on  his  appointment  as  Viceroy,  offered 
him  first  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  of  his  administration  and 
then  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub;  but 
ill-health  obliged  him  to  decline  these  proposals,  all  the  more 
flattering  as  they  emanated  from  one  who  knew  him  better  than 
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any  man  living.  But  too  soon  the  hand  of  death  snatched  from 
the  roll  of  distinguished  Indian  soldiers  and  statesmen  the 
honoured  name  of  the  victor  of  Kineyree  and  Suddoosain. 

In  his  private  relations  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  friends,  and  we  cannot  close  this  memoir  better 
than  in  the  simple  words  of  the  message  sent  to  him  by  the 
dying  hero,  General  Nicholson : — "  Tell  him  I  should  have  been 
a  better  man  if  I  had  continued  to  live  with  him,  and  our 
heavy  public  duties  had  not  prevented  my  seeing  more  of  him 
privately.  I  was  always  the  better  for  a  residence  with  him 
and  his  wife,  however  short."  And  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain, 
who  sent  this  message  from  the  death-bed  of  their  mutual 
friend,  added : — "  What  purer  gratification  could  there  be  in  this 
world  than  to  receive  such  words  from  a  dying  man  ?  I  can 
imagine  no  higher  reward." 
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DURAND,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  RE. 

Duraod's  early  Service  in  India  in  the  Public  Works  Department— Proceeds  to 
Afghanistan — Assists  in  blowing  in  the  Gate  at  Qhuznee— a>urand  and  the  Gabul 
CSantonment— Betoms  to  India— Is  appointed  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough —Diirand  during  the  Owalior  Campaign — Is  employed  in  Tenasserim — 
Takes  part  in  the  Pun^aub  Campaign— The  Indian  Mutiny — Is  compelled  to 
fly  from  Indore — Campaigning  with  the  Bialwa  Field-Force— Proceeds  to  England 
•—Serves  in  the  Indian  Council — Final  Betum  to  India — Is  appointed  lieutenant- 
Qovemor  of  the  Punjaub— Death  and  Character  of  Sir  Henry  Durand. 

New  Year's  Day  of  1871  will  be  memorable  in  Indian  annals 
as  that  on  which  our  great  Eastern  dependency  sustained  a 
severe  public  loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Durand.  Eminent 
alike  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  country  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  such  men,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  signs  of  the  times 
seem  to  portend  the  approach  of  events  which  wiU  try  the  clear 
heads  and  bold  hearts  of  all  those  of  England's  sons  who  are 
placed  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  that  country. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  very  definite 
regarding  the  parentage  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Durand,  but 
it  is  known  that  he  used  the  Percy  arms,  with  the  b&ton  sinister. 
He  was  bom  in  1812,  and  was  educated  at  the  East  India 
Company's  military  seminary  of  Addiscombe,  where  he  was 
a  cotemporary  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  who  passed  out 
and  proceeded  to  India  two  years  before  young  Durand.  In 
June,  1828,  he  entered  the  army  as  second-lieutenant  in  the 
Bengal  Engineers. 

Henry  Durand  sailed  for  India  in  a  ship  among  whose 
passengers  was  another  great  spirit,  though  distinguished  in 
more  peaceful  fields  than  those  in  which  his  feUow-passenger 
earned  renown.  This  was  Alexander  Duff,  the  missionary,  one 
of  that  eminent  and  unselfish  band  of  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
which  includes  the  names  of  Marshman  and  Martyn.     The  ship 
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was  wrecked  on  Dassen  Island,  and  the  friends  were  separated ; 
but  long  years  after,  in  May,  1870,  the  successful  soldier-states- 
man, whom  all  India  congratulated  on  his  well-earned  nomina-  / 
tion  to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Punjaub,  wrote  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Duff,  expressing  the  pleasure  of  the 
writer  at  Durand's  promotion  to  so  congenial  a  sphere  of  duty, 
that  he  considered  his  career  to  be  "  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan," 
when  he  contrasted  it  with  the  enduring  and  admirable  work  of 
Dr.  Duff.  The  anecdote  is  worth  preserving,  as  showing  that 
Durand  possessed  that  modest  appreciation  of  his  own  merits 
which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  true  greatness. 

In  India  the  young  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  quickly  became 
DOted  for  his  professional  ability,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
pursued  the  scientific  researches  which  were  then  newly  intro- 
duced into  the  East  The  early  part  of  his  career  was  uneventful. 
Like  many  officers  of  his  standing,  who  have  since  earned  dis- 
tinction in  the  field,  he  arrived  in  India  soon  after  the  termination 
of  the  first  Burmese  war  and  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore. 

Between  the  years  1829  and  1838  he  was  chiefly  employed 
in  the  north-west  provinces,  and  from  1834  until  he  went  on 
active  service,  a  period  of  four  years,  he  held  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Feroze  Shah's  Canal.  Meantime,  young  Durand 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  agrarian  tenures,  the 
productive  capabilities,  and  the  economictd  conditions  of  the 
north-west  provinces.  So  conspicuous  was  his  ability  in  this 
direction,  that  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Agra  feoard  of 
Revenue — an  unprecedented  appointment  for  a  military  officer. 

A  period  of  profound  peace  supervened  on  Durand's  arrival  in 
India,  and  the  country  progressed  greatlv  under  the  enlightened 
administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  successor  of  Lord 
Amherst.  Not  a  cloud  as  large  as  a  man's  hand  portended  the 
disturbance  of  the  serenity  of  the  political  sky.  The  military 
••  sister  Anns  "  must  have  sighed  frequently  and  deeply  as  they 
watched  for  the  coming  of  the  armed  man  who  was  to  usher  in 
the  period  of  wars  and  fighting,  and  put  an  end  to  the  stagnation 
in  promotion  that  had  so  long  prevailed.  How  these  ardent  men 
of  the  sword  must  have  cursed  their  ill-luck  when  they  learned 
that  another  peacefully-inclined  Qovemor-Oeneral  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  William  Bentinck.  We  can  fancy  the 
lugubrious  expressions  on  the  countenances  of  gallant  officers  of 
all  the  Presidencies,  as  they  anxiously  scanned  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  Lord  Auckland,  at  the  farewell  banquet  given  to  him 
at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  India, 
wherein  he  stated  his  firm  resolve  that  the  doors  of  the  Temple 
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of  Janus  should  not  turn  on  its  hinges  during  his  vice-royalty. 
But  the  portals  of  the  ancient  heathen  edifice  were  not  destined 
to  rest  where  they  stood  during  the  memorahle  years  that  marked 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  late  Whig  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Though  he  came  in  a  peaceful  guise,  and  with  the  most  sincerely 
"benevolent  intentions''  animating  his  breast,  yet  the  time  of 
annual  Indian  surpluses  in  the  revenue,  and  of  remissions  of 
taxation,  had  gone  by,  not  to  return  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Ere  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  accession  to  office  of 
the  new  Governor-General,  he  appeared  to  the  astonished  gaze 
of  the  world  as  a  man  bent  on  "  restoring  our  just  influence  in 
Central  Asia."  Thousands  of  ardent  spirits  responded  with 
alacrity  as  the  order  went  forth  once  more  that  the  sword  was  to 
be  unsheathed,  and  this  time  in  the  almost  terra  incognita  of 
Afghanistan ;  and  yet  but  a  few  short  years  passed  quickly  by, 
and  many  of  these  brave  hearts  had  ceased  to  beat  amid  the 
snows  and  horrid  defiles  of  that  barren  and  sterile  country  to 
which  hope  had  beckoned  them  with  her  "  too  flattering  tale," 
as  the  scene  where  honour  and  glory  and  the  *'  bubble  reputa- 
tion "  were  to  be  won. 

In  1838,  on  the  assembling  of  the  army  for  service  in  Afghan- 
istan, Lieutenant  Durand,  anxious  to  see  service  as  a  soldier, 
threw  up  his  good  civil  appointment  with  its  high  pay,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  engineering  department  of  the  expeditionary 
army,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Thomson.  No  noteworthy 
incident  occurred  to  Durand  during  the  march  into  Afghanistan. 
After  a  delay  of  ten  weeks  at  Candahar,  the  army  set  out  on  its 
march  to  Cabul,  the  Commander-in-Chief  intending  on  the  way 
to  capture  Ghuznee.  Sir  John  Keane,  it  is  true,  neglected  to 
take  with  him  his  battering  train,  and  would  have  been  respon- 
sible had  there  been  a  failure,  but  the  blame  of  the  omission 
rests  chiefly  with  his  advisers,  who  assured  him  that  it  would  not 
be  required,  as  Ghuznee  could  not  be  defended.* 

*  On  this  point  Captain  Thomson,  the  chief  Engineer  of  the  anny  of  the  Indus, 
has  stated  in  a  memorandum :— **  fFhy  the  battering  train  was  left  behind  at  Candahar 
— Before  doing  so,  Sir  John  Keane  took  every  precaution  by  requiring  the  opinion  of 
all  concerned.  When  called  on  for  mine,  I  made  particular  inquiries,  which  satisfied 
me  that  the  guns  should  be  left.  I  can  recollect  that  the  commissariat  were  much 
pressed  for  cattle,  and  the  quantity  of  ammunition  was  not  sufficient  to  breach  a 
good  mud  wall,  though  it  might  have  answered  for  such  stone,  or  brick,  as  we 
anticipated  before  entering  the  country,  and  the  politicals  assured  us  that  Ghusnee 
would  not  be  defended.  In  a  letter  to  a  brother  now  in  my  possession,  dated 
July  29,  1838, 1  wrote,  *  All  the  prognostications  of  our  politicals  hsve  turned  out 
false,  though  repeated  daily  with  such  phrases  as,  **  I  stake  my  credit  there  will  be 
no  attempt  at  resistance.***  These  induced  Sir  John  Keane  to  leave  our  four 
battering  ^uns  at  Candahar,  and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  cattle,  we  could  only  bring 
in  ammunition  sufficient  for  one  day*s  consumption.  Therefore,  if  there  was  blame, 
it  does  not  rest  with  Sir  John  Keane.**    The  present  Lord  Keane,  who  was  an 
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Ghuznee  was  about  86  miles  distant  from  Cabul,  and  230  from 
Candabar,  and,  on  tbe  arrival  of  the  army  before  the  walls  of  this 
hitherto  considered  impregnable  fortress,  it  was  discovered  that 
it  was  garrisoned  by  3,500  Afghans  under  command  of  Hyder 
Khan,  a  son  of  Dost  Mahomed  Rhan^  who  had  made  some  pre- 
parations for  slight  defence.  Parties  of  the  enemy  were  posted 
in  the  villages  and  gardens  round  the  fort ;  but  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  advancing  force  soon  dislodged  them.  The  morning 
of  the  21st  July  was  spent  in  brisk  skirmishing,  and  a  close  re- 
connaissance of  the  place  was  then  undertaken  by  the  Engineers, 
who  reported  the  fortifications  as  equally  strong  all  round. 

At  daylight  on  the  following  morning,  Sir  John  Keane  recon- 
noitred Qhuznee  with  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  then,  seeing 
the  impracticability  of  battering  down  the  walls  with  his  field 
guns,  adopted  a  plan  which,  with  the  intuition  of  genius.  Captain 
Thomson  had  propounded  to  him  the  previous  day.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief says  in  his  report,  "  Instead  of  the  tedious 
process  of  breaching  (for  which  we  were  iltprepared)  Captain 
Thomson  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Peat  of  the 
Bombay  Engineers,  Lieutenants  Durand  and  MacLeod  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  and  other  officers,  to  blow  in  the  Cabul  Gate, 
the  weakest  point,  with  gunpowder ;  and  so  much  faith  did  I 
place  in  the  success  of  this  operation,  that  my  plans  for  the 
assault  were  immediately  laid  down,  and  the  orders  given." 
Captain  Thomson  had  arrived  at  this  decision  after  a  conversa- 
tion with  one  Abdool  Hashed,  the  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
who  had  been  bribed  to  turn  traitor  by  Mohun  Lai,  the  famous 
Moonshee  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  "  I  introduced  him,"  says 
Mohun  Lai  in  his  memoirs,  '*  to  the  Envoy,  who  placed  him  under 
the  immediate  disjjosal  of  Lord  Keane.  The  information  which 
he  gave  to  the  chief  Engineer,  relative  to  the  fortifications  of 
Ghuznee,  was  so  valuable  and  necessary,  that  my  friend  Abdool 
Bashed  Khan  was  requested  to  attend  upon  him  in  all  his  recon- 
noitring expeditions.'*    From  this  man  it  was  learned  that  all 

aide-de<amp  on  his  father's  staff,  wrote  on  the  4th  May,  1869,  ^with  reference 
to  some  points  in  the  author's  memoir  of  Sir  G«orge  Macgregor,  in  a  military 
magazine : — **  Sir  John  Keane  left  his  four  heavr  IS-pounder  battering  guns  behind 
at  Candahar  owing  not  only  to  the  infinite  troable  they  had  given  in  dragging  them 
by  buUocks  up  to  that  city,  but  mainly  in  deference  to  the  representations  of  Major 
Todd,  who  had  seen  Cabul  and  Ghuznee,  that  they  would  not  be  required.  It  was, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  they  were  left  behind,  as  they  would  have  much  delayed  the 
inarch  of  the  army,  and  their  presence  might  have  induced  the  Engineers  to 
recommend  a  regular  siege,  in  place  of  the  brilliant  coup^iMnain  by  which  the 
fortress  was  taken,  and  for  which  Sir  John  Keane  always  gave  Major  Thomson 
full  credit. 

••  The  sword  of  Hyder  Khan,  the  Governor,  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  prize 
property,  for  4,000  rupees,  or  400/.,  and  presented  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  the 
BcnnbAy  column.    It  is  now  in  my  possession.** 
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the  gates  of  the  fortress,  except  the  Cabul  Gate,  had  been  built 
up,  and  accordingly  the  Engineers  came  to  the  resolution  to  try 
a  coup'de-main  at  this  point 

At  midnight  of  the  22nd  July,  the  whole  of  the  horse  and 
field  artillery  moved  off  without  noise,  and  took  up  the  positions 
assigned  them  about  250  yards  from  the  wall ;  in  like  manner 
the  advance  and  storming  columns  were  formed  up  in  the  Cabul 
road.  It  was  at  three  o'clock  on  a  stormy  morning  that  the 
"explosion  party  "—consisting  of  Captain  Peat,  Lieutenants 
Durand  and  MacLeod,  three  sergeants,  and  18  men  of  the  Native 
Sappers — moved  off,  carrying  SOOlbs.  of  powder  in  12  sandbags, 
with  a  hose  72  feet  long,  and  portfire.  The  party  was  accom- 
panied by  six  men  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  to  protect  them 
firom  any  sortie  that  might  be  made  from  the  Qate,  and  keep 
down  the  fire  fix)m  the  ramparts,  and  was  supported  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  same  regiment,  which  extended  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  road  when  they  arrived  at  the  ditch,  taking  advantage  of 
what  cover  they  could  find. 

"  The  explosion  party,"  says  Captain  Thomson,  in  his  Report, 
**  marched  steadily  on,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Durand."  Blue 
lights  were  shown  by  the  garrison  which  rendered  the  surround- 
ing objects  clearly  visible,  but  luckily  they  were  burned  firom  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  passage 
below,  when  they  would  have  shown  the  Afghans  the  imminence 
of  the  deadly  stratagem  that  was  to  level  their  vaunted  waUs. 
The  artillery  and  covermg  party  opened  fire  when  the  blue  lights 
were  burnt,  but  so  quickly  was  the  operation  performed,  and  so 
little  were  the  enemy  aware  of  the  nature  of  it — ^for,  expecting 
a  general  escalade,  they  had  manned  the  enceiTUe — that  not  a  man 
of  the  explosion  party  was  hit 

Lieutenant  Durand,  on  whom  devolved  the  critical  task  of 
laying  the  bags  and  lighting  the  portfire,  on  first  goin?  up,  saw 
through  a  chink  in  the  gate  that  there  was  a  light  and  a  guard 
immediately  behind  it,  and  firom  that  circumstance  was  convinced 
that  no  interior  obstacles  of  importance  existed  to  deaden  the 
force  of  an  explosion.  "  Durand,"  says  Hough,  "  was  obliged  to 
scrape  the  hose  with  his  finger  nails,  finding  the  powder  foiled  to 
ignite  on  the  first  application  of  the  portfire."  Directly  the  train 
was  fired,  the  carrying  party  retirea  to  cover  and  awaited  the 
result  The  effect  was  as  mighty  as  it  was  sudden.  The  charge 
was  so  heavy — ^that  usually  employed  in  blowing  open  gates  is, 
according  to  Pasley,  between  sixty  and  one  hun(^pa  and  twenty 
pounds — that  it  not  only  destroyed  the  gate,  but  brought  down  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  square  building  in  which 
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it  was  placed.  Now  the  bugle  sonnded  the  advance.  Accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Durand,  Colonel  Dennie,  at  the  head  of 
the  advance,  consisting  of  the  light  companies  of  the  2nd  and 
17th  Foot,  and  of  the  Bengal  European  Regiment,  with  one 
company  from  the  13th,  pushed  forward  through  the  smoke  and 
dust  and  rubbish  of  the  shattered  gateway,  encountering  a  deter- 
mined resistance  from  the  Afghans.  Then  Sale  pressed  on  with 
the  storming  party,  consisting  of  the  2nd  Queen's,  and  the  Bengal 
European  Begiment,  followed  by  the  13th  Light  Infantry  and 
the  17tb.  As  the  Brigadier,  notwithstanding  his  forty-four  years' 
service,  rushed  towards  the  gate  with  characteristic  gallantry,  he 
met  Captain  Peat,  of  the  Engineers,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
explosion  party,  who  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  had 
but  just  recovered  himself.  Captain  Peat  was  sufiPering  from  the 
effects  of  the  concussion,  and  announced  that  the  gate  was 
choked,  and  Dennie  and  his  party  had  been  unable  to  force  an 
entrance.  Sale  sounded  the  retreat,  and  the  column,  which  was 
to  assist  the  handful  of  British  troops  forming  the  advance,  was 
halted,  when  Lieutenant  Anderson,*  of  the  Engineers  (a  gallant 
oflScer,  who*  died  during  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  being  then  chief 
Engineer  of  Oude),  with  great  presence  of  mind  informed  the 
Brigadier  of  the  true  state  of  afTairs.  Once  more  Sale  ordered 
the  bugler  to  sound  the  advance.  The  moment  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  was  succeeded  by  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  should 
animate  the  breasts  of  a  storming  party,  and  before  the  notes  of 
the  call  the  British  soldier  knows  best,  had  died  away.  Sale 
pressed  on  to  the  support  of  the  forlorn  hope. 

The  storm  of  Ghuznee  is  a  feat  of  arms  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud,  and  the  prowess  of  the  British  soldier  has 
seldom  shown  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  circumstances 
attending  its  capture.  It  cost  the  victors  a  loss  of  seventeen 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen 
were  officers*      Upwards  of  five  hundred  dead  Afghans  were 

*  It  had  always  been  mentioned  by  historians,  and  the  statement  was  repeated 
by  Lord  Nanier  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  givea  to  Sir  Henry  Durand  at  ffimla, 
o&  the  23rd  May,  1870,  that  Dorand  was  the  officer  who,  by  his  presence  of  mind, 
Duty  be  said  almost  to  have  saved  the  army  from  a  great  disaster,  bat  on  the  occasion 
of  the  publication  of  this  memoir  in  a  military  magazine,  Oaptain  Thomson  wrote 
ocm^adicting  this  statement,  and  the  author  has  much  pleasure  in  placing  the  truth 
OQ  permanent  record,  though  it  is  a  little  singular  that  Sir  Henry  Durand  did  not 
dudaim  Uie  honour  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  when  Lord  Napier  credited  him 
^th  it  to  his  face.  "  Durand  did  not  induce  Brigadier  Sale  to  turn  again  after  tiie 
Utter  had  sounded  the  retreat  (Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  has  also  made  the  same 
mistake).  Durand  had  hj  that  time  entex«d  the  fortress  with  Colonel  Dennie,  who 
preceded  Brigadier  Sale  with  four  light  companies  of  Europeans.  It  was  the  other 
subaltern  Engineer  officer.  Lieutenant  Anderson,  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  for  doing 
"0,  and  who  died  afterwards  during  the  mutiny  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  being  then 
chief  Engineer  in  Oude.*' 
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buried  by  our  troops,  and  many  more  are  supposed  to  have 
fallen  outside  the  walls  under  the  sabres  of  the  cavalry ;  sixteen 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  immense  stores  of  grain  and 
flour,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  horses  and  arms,  swelled  the 
value  of  the  loot  which  was  divided  among  the  captors. 

Captain  Thomson,  in  a  letter  dated  the  29th  July,  1869, 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  capture  of  Ghuznee, 
which  are  worth  preserving  as  they  do  not  appear  in  the  histories 
of  the  war,  by  Havelock,  Hough,  Outram,  or  Eaye : — 

"  All  the  truth  about  our  capture  of  Ghuznee  will  never  be 
known.  I  have  never  heard  even  an  allusion  to  the  effects  of  a 
message  sent  by  Sir  John  Eeane  to  Macnaghten,  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day,  and  yet  it  saved  many  lives — perhaps  hundreds. 

"  On  discussing  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  proposed 
assault  on  Ghuznee,  I  mentioned  the  necessity  for  secrecy,  as 
the  success  of  the  attempt  depended  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
enemy.  Next  morning,  alluding  to  our  conversation,  he 
mentioned  that  having  learnt  that  the  Envoy  was  in  great 
despair  at  what  was  csdled  our  repulse  in  the  forenoon,  and  that 
his  evident  grief  was  causing  a  bad  feeling  in  the  Shah's  camp, 
where  the  Mission  were,  he  had  considered  it  necessary  to  send 
his  son  (the  present  Lord  Keane),  an  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff,  to 
re-assure  the  Envoy,  and  tell  him  in  confidence,  that  a  plan  of 
attack  had  been  devised,  which  probably  would  succeed.  The 
Envoy's  joy  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  com- 
municating what  he  had  heard  to  the  Shah,  who  had  also  been 
much  depressed  at  our  defeat,  as  the  Afghans  considered  it. 

"  After  Ghuznee  was  taken,  we  made  inquiries  about  all  that 
had  occurred ;  among  other  things,  how  the  Rownee,*  which  was 
well  manned  the  day  before,  was  empty  when  the  gate  was 
destroyed.  I  learnt  that  the  news  sent  to  the  Envoy  had  oozed 
out  in  the  Shah's  camp,  and  warning  had  been  sent  to  Hyder 
Khan,  the  Governor,  that  the  fort  was  to  be  attacked  by  night, 
but  how  was  not  known.  Hyder  consulted  his  chiefe,  but  as 
they  could  not  enlighten  him,  he  sent  for  his  commandant  of 
artillery,  an  Hindoostanee,  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  our 
ways,  as  he  had  served  in  our  artillery,  and  afterwards  had 
charge  of  Moorcroft's  guns.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  mode 
of  attack  was  to  be  escalade.  The  Afghans  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  proceeding,  but  on  its  being  explained,  Hyder  said  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  take  off  the  Kaffir's  heads 
as  they  reached   the  tops  of  the  ladders ;  so  he  ordered  jJl 

*  There  is  no  English  equivalent  for  this  word.  The  Bownee  is  a  level  space  and 
loopholed  wall  between  the  foot  of  the  rampart  and  interior  edge  of  tiie  ditch. 
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the  men  in  the  Rownee  to  be  sent  to  the  ramparts,  and  remain 
ready  to  receive  the  English,  and  blue  lights  to  be  placed  along 
the  parapet  These  arrangements  would  have  made  an  escalade 
a  desperate  undertaking,  had  we  contemplated  such  a  proceed- 
ing. As  it  was,  our  men  passed  along  the  road  commanded  by 
the  Rownee,  where  I  expected  a  heavy  loss,  without  receiving  a 
shot,  and  the  lights  which,  if  thrown  down  as  usual,  would  have 
probably  blown  up  the  sappers,  clearly  lit  up  everything  below, 
while,  being  full  in  the  eyes  of  the  defenders,  they  could  not 
distinguish  the  party  placing  the  bags. 

"  The  tumult  and  noise  of  the  guns  and  musketry  wer6  so 
great,  that  the  explosion  was  not  observed  by  the  Afghans  on 
the  rampart,  so  the  advance  passed  through  the  gate  un- 
opposed, and  turning  round,  commenced  firing  on  the  enemy 
above  them.  Hyder's  attention  to  this  was  called  by  a  chief 
plucking  his  sleeve,  and  pointing  to  our  men.  It  was  still  dark, 
and  for  a  moment  he  thought  them  Afghans,  but  observing  from 
their  mode  of  loading  that  they  could  not  be  so,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  how  they  got  inside,  he  said  'his  Uver  became 
water,'  and  he  exclamied,  *  what  is  the  use  of  fighting  with 
magicians,  let  us  flee.' 

"  All  our  force  had  great  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Providence, 
which  turned  the  evil  intended  to  our  safety ;  not  upon  this 
occasion  only,  but  on  many  others.  We  were  conducted  with 
little  loss,  during  a  march  of  many  months  through  a  sterile, 
rugged  land,  often  tried  by  want  of  food  and  water,  under  great 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  closely  watched  by  pitiless 
marauders,  as  well  as  more  powerful  enemies.  When  passing 
down  a  line  of  40,000  Sikhs,  disciplined  by  European  oflScers, 
drawn  out  for  inspection  near  Lahore,  I  asked  General  A'Court, 
why  such  a  force  had  been  assembled  ?  He  answered, '  In  expec- 
tation of  hearing  that  your  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  or 
starved,  when  we  should  have  immediately  marched  on  Delhi, 
got  possession  of  the  Emperor,  and  used  his  name  among  the 
Mohammedans  all  over  India."* 

*  Tliif  letter  was  written,  together  with  other  memoranda,  hy  the  late  chief 
Rogineer  <^  the  army  of  the  Indos,  in  correetion  of  certain  details  of  the  capture 
of  Ghasnee,  pnhliahed  hy  the  author  of  this  work.  Captain  Thomson  received 
the  0£.  for  his  important  seryices  at  Ohuznee  and  a  Brevet-Majority. 
.  Regarding  the  statement  hy  Marshman,  in  his  History  of^  India,  that  Captain 
Tbomaon  retired  ^m  the  service  in  disgust  at  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  we  have  the  gallant  ofBoer*s  own  statement  to  the  contrary,  and  we  suppose 
he  is  the  best  judge  on  so  personal  a  matter.  He  says  in  a  memorandum,  **I  was 
perfeeUy  satisfled  with  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  approbation,  expressed  in  his 
despatra,  and  on  other  occasions,  the  Governor-General's  thanks,  and  the  offer  of 
any  ^ipointment  that  might  fall  vacant,  for  which  I  was  eligible  by  the  rules  of 
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On  the  6th  August,  the  British  army  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Cabul.  Sir  John  Eeane  at  first  encamped  on  the  south 
side,  but,  on  the  22nd  August,  moved  his  head-quarters  to  a 
spot  about  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  where  he 
continued  until  his  departure  to  India  on  the  15th  October 
following.  The  cavalry  were  encamped  more  to  the  east,  and 
the  infantry  chiefly  under  the  Seeah  Sung  hills.  To  the  right 
of  these  hills,  and  between  them  and  the  Bala  Hissar,  or  citsSel 
of  Cabul,  were  encamped  the  Sikh  troops  under  Captain  Wade. 

And  now  came  up  the  question  of  the  military  occupation  of 
Afghanistan.  It  had  been  originally  intended  that  the  entire 
force,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  brigade,  should  return  to 
India,  and  that  the  duty  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the  new 
Ameer  should  be  left  chiefly  to  the  subsidiary  force,  called  the 
Shah's  contingent,  raised  and  paid  by  the  Indian  Government 
for  his  protection. 

The  official  order,  detailing  the  disposition  of  the  army  of  the 
Indus,  appeared  on  the  2nd  October,  and,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  all  concerned,  it  s^ppeared  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Bengal  division  was  to  remain  in  the  country, 
under  command  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  and  that  only  a 
small  detachment  was  to  accompany  Sir  John  Eeane  on  his 
return  to  India,  General  Willshire  also  returning  with  the 
Bombay  division. 

There  now  came  up  for  consideration  the  important  question 
of  cantoning,  during  the  approaching  winter,  the  brigade  which 
was  to  remain  at  Cabul.  We  must  enter  into  some  detail  of 
the  me^asures  that  were  adopted,  as  not  only  was  the  course 
that  was  ultimately  pursued  the  chief  cause  for  the  unparalleled 
disasters  that  overtook  the  Cabul  division  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation, but  the  professional  reputation  of  Lieutenant  Durand, 
as  the  Engineer  officer  who  was  consulted  on  this  important 
measure,  is  concerned  in  acquitting  him  of  having  sanctioned 
the  construction  of  a  cantonment  which  is  described  in  the 
following  terms  by  Sir  Frederick  Abbott,  chief  Engineer  to  Sir 
George  Pollock's  force,  who  minutely  surveyed  the  site: — 
"  One  glance  at  the  accompanying  plan  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
extreme  faultiness  of  the  position.  The  cantonment  appears  to 
have  been  purposely  surrounded  by  difficulties;  indeed,  a 
stranger  might  suppose  that  many  of  the  mud  fod^  approach- 
ing so  closely  to  the  wall,  must  have  been  built  for  the  express 

the  aerfioe.  I  retired  in  1841,  as  my  medical  advisers  did  not  oonaidw  that  my 
oonstitation  would  any  longer  bear  the  hot  season  in  the  plaim,  being  weakened 
from  repeated  attacks  of  Bver  disease." 
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purpose  of  besieging  it"  The  description  reminds  one  vividly 
of  the  lines  defended  by  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  in  the  Cawnpore 
tragedy,  in  the  memorable  year  1857. 

A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Sevieio,  who  was  at  Cabul  at  this 
time,  and  who  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was  Durand 
himself,  thus  writes  of  the  diflSculties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Engineer  officers  who  had  been  called  into  council,  and  who  had 
given  the  only  advice  that  was  likely  to  emanate  from  compe- 
tent military  authority.  "  Occupied  with  the  reception  of  Shah- 
zadah  Timour,with  the  foregoing  expeditions  and  detachments,* 
and  with  the  establishment  of  the  Shah's  Court,  and  of  his  civil 
administration,  Macnaghten  for  some  time  neglected  to  consider 
how  the  troops,  which  he  kept  at  Cabul,  were  to  be  lodged. 
The  question  was  one  demanding  instant  decision,  as  the  winter 
of  1839  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  there  was  no  suitable  cover 
for  troops.  Though  pressed  upon  this  subject,  as  soon  as  it  was 
decided  that  a  portion  of  the  British  army  was  to  remain,  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  August  that  any  steps  were  taken  in  this 
important  matter;  and  then  they  consented  in  sending  an 
EIngineer  officer.  Lieutenant  Durand,  accompanied  by  Mohun 
Lai,  to  examine  three  small  forts,  which  Burnes  had  reported 
as  affording  a  suitable  position  for  the  troops.  These  diminutive 
forts  were  west  of  Cabul  several  miles ;  and  having  neither  cover, 
space,  water,  nor  in  tact  any  other  requisite,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  troops,  and  being,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  ill-placed 
as  a  position  for  the  force,  were  at  once  rejected  by  the  Engineer, 
who  considered  that  it  was  essential  to  have  military  possession 
of  the  Bala  Hissar ;  and  that  it  was  the  proper  place,  under 
every  point  of  view,  both  with  reference  to  the  present  and  the 
future,  for  lodging  the  troops.  The  Shah,  upon  various  pre- 
tences, opposed  this  measure  of  precaution,  and  Macnaghten 
yielded  to  objections  which  he  felt  and  admowledged  to  be 
ridiculous.  Sale  was  to  be  left  in  command  at  Cabul,  and  he 
had,  therefore,  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  locality  for  the 
cantonment  of  his  force.  The  Engineer,  however,  stated  that 
it  was  impossible,  before  the  winter  set  in — that  is,  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks — to  build  barracks,  hospitals,  sheds,  and  stables 
for  a  brigade  and  its  attached  cavalry  and  guns,  outside  the  Bala 
Hissar,  building  iQaterial  having  as  yet  to  be  made  and  collected ; 
whereas,  inside  the  Bala  Hissar,  by  taking  advantage  of  what 
already  existed,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  good  and  sufficient 
cover. 

*  These  were  expeditions  to  the  Hindoo-Koosh  to  watch  the  movemeDtfl  of 
Doet  Mohammed. 
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"  Thus  circumstanced,  a  reluctant  consent  was  extracted  from 
the  Shah,  and  the  pioneers  of  the  force  were  immediately  set  to 
work  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  citadel  a  strong  work,  with 
cover  for  its  garrison,  stores,  and  ammunition.  The  Shah  no 
sooner  learned  that  the  work  was  seriously  commenced,  than  he 
renewed  strenuously  his  objections,  urging  that  the  citadel  over- 
looked his  own  palace  and  the  city ;  that  its  occupation  would 
make  him  unpopular,  as  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  would 
be  hurt ;  and  that  he  had  already  received  strong  remonstrances 
against  the  measure.  Macnaghten,  with  fatal  weakness,  yielded  ; 
and  peremptory  orders  were  issued  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
work.  Foiled  in  his  avowed  purpose  of  rendering  the  citadel  a 
post,  which,  with  one  thousand  men,  a  few  guns,  and  proper 
provisions,  might  be  held  against  all  that  Afghanistan  could 
bring  before  it,  the  Engineer  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  keeping  such  hold  of  the  Bala  Hissar  as  admitted  of  its 
citadel  being  occupied  at  any  moment,  by  lodging  the  troops 
in  hastily-prepared  accommodation*  at  its  bsuse.  It  seemed 
indeed,  that  the  troops,  being  once  in  military  possession  of 

*  The  Times  correspoadent  with  General  Roberts's  army  at  Cabal,  in  a  letter  dated 
4th  December,  1879,  describing  the  Sherepore  cantonment,  refers  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  old  cantonment,  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  an  account  was 
given  in  the  author's  recently  published  work.  The  Afghan  War  of  1938-42,  from  the 
Papers  and  Correspondence  of  Mcnor-Oeneral  Augustus  AbboU,  CM.,  B. A.:—** In 
connection  with  this  notice  of  the  ^erpur  cantonment  it  may  be  interesting  to  say 
that  one  angle  of  the  former  British  cantonment  has  faUen  within  the  area  of  the 
modern  work,  but  that  the  trace  of  nearly  the  whole  of  that  labour  of  imbecility 
and  folly  can  still  be  followed.  In  a  recently  published  memoir  of  the  late  Oenend 
Augustus  Abbott,  it  has  been  sought  to  show  that  the  character  of  the  Oabul 
cantonment  has  been  misfunderstood,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  as  a  fortified 
position  for  our  troops,  but  merely  as  an  encampment  for  time  of  peace,  round 
which  it  was  convenient  to  throw  an  unpretending  wall  to  prevent  annoyance  to  the 
troops  from  thieves  and  marauders.  I  can  only  say  that  thb  explanation  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  walls  and  ditch.  It  is  now  thirty-seven 
years  since  that  day  of  disgrace  when  our  troops  marched  out  of  the  fatal  inclosure ; 
but  though  the  site  has  been  probably  ever  since  under  constant  cultivation,  as 
evinced  l^  unmistakable  signs,  yet  the  walls  and  ditch,  on  at  least  one  side,  were  of 
sufficiently  massive  construction  to  present  even  now  very  consideraUe  shelter,  while 
a  gateway  on  the  Peshawur  face,  and  bastions,  still  almost  req>ectable  at  two  of  the 
ai^(les,  convey  the  impression  that  they  were  not  constructed  without  the  purpose  of 
being  used  for  serious  defence.  The  forts  which  bore  so  prominent  a  share  in  the 
gloomy  record  of  the  outbreak  are  still  in  existence,  and  one  stiU  contemplates  with 
wonder  the  proofs  of  imbecility  which  reigned  supreme  during  those  dreary  days  of 
beleaguerment.*'  This  apparent  incon8isten<^  may  be  explained  as  follows.  It 
was  stated  in  the  Journal  that  the  Shah  had  given  a  **  garden  "  for  the  encampment ; 
and  such  royal  cardens  in  tiie  East  are  almost  invariably  inclosed  by  a  wall  flanked 
by  towers,  and  have  conspicuous  gateways.  The  existing  remains  on  one  side,  and 
the  gateway  and  towers,  were  no  doubt  part  of  the  ga^en  inclosure.  The  other 
sides  were,  doubtless,  formed  b^  the  entrenchment  (the  inclosed  garden  not  being 
sufficiently  capacious)  described  in  the  Journal,  as  **  a  slight  field-work,"  for  walking 
over  which  several  Afghans  were  at  different  times  punished,  and  over  which  Captain 
Tounghusband,  of  the  34th  Regiment,  N J.,  rode  his  pony  in  1841.  So  careful  an 
observer  as  General  Abbott,  the  senior  artillery  ofllcer,  writing  from  the  very  spot,  was 
not  likely  to  be  inaccurate  in  so  very  circumstantial  a  description,  and  he  is  borne 
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the  Bala  Hissar,  the  evacuation  of  that  stronghold,  in  future^ 
was  an  event  as  improbable  as  it  would  be  impolitic,  and  that 
the  occupation  of  the  citadel,  and  the  repair  of  its  works  would 
in  time  inevitably  follow.  Macnaghten  could  not  but  coincide 
with  the  Engineer,  and  those  who  succeeded  him,  and  held 
similar  views ;  and,  as  the  cost  would  have  been  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  sums  thrown  away  in  Afghanistan  upon  objects 
to  which  political  importance  was  attached,  the  Envoy,  for  some 
time,  contemplated  following  up  the  project  But  the  Shah  and 
the  Kuzzilbash  party,  as  well  as  the  Afghans,  were  very  averse 
to  a  measure  which,  so  long  as  the  British  troops  remained  in 
Afghanistan,  would  keep  Cabul  subject  to  their  effectual  con- 
trol:  and  Macnaghten,  being  in  the  false  position  of  having  to 
reconcile  the  declared  intention  of  the  Government  to  withdraw 
the  army  from  Afghanistan  with  its  present  actual  military  occu- 
pation in  force,  wavered  in  the  adoption  of  necessary  measures 
of  precaution,  which  might  countenance  the  suspicion  of  a 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  permanently  to 
hold  the  country ;  and,  ultimately,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself 
and  his  country's  arms,  not  only  entirely  neglected  such  salutary 
precaution,  but  gave  up  the  barracks  constructed  in  the  Bala 
Hissar  to  the  Shah  as  accommodation  for  his  harem,  evacuated 
the  fort,  and  thought  no  more,  until  too  late,  of  strengthening 
himself  therein." 

Durand's  remonstrances  against  the  giving  up  of  the  whole 
of  the  Bala  Hissar  to  the  King  being  attended  with  no  result, 
he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  returned  to  India  with  Sir 
John  Eeane,  who,  on  the  loth  October,  set  out  for  the  provinces 
through  the  Eastern  passes.  It  was  after  his  departure  from 
Afghanistan  that  the  cardinal  error,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
contributed  to  the  disasters  of  the  ivinter  of  1841 — 42,  was  com- 
mitted, of  placing  the  cantonments  on  a  site  which  the  chief 
engineer  of  Sir  George  Pollock's  army  characterised  as  one 
only  adapted  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  hapless  troops 
occupying  it. 

Durand  was  fortunate  in  quitting  the  country  when  he  did,  for 
henceforth  the  service  in  which  the  troops  were  employed  was 

out  by  Eaye  in  his  History  of  the  Afghan  War  (Vol.  II.,  p.  140).  Speaking  of  the 
cantonments,  he  says  that  they  were  extensiye  and  iU-defended,  nearly  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  were  sorroanded  by  ramparts  so  little  formidable  that  they  might  be 
ridden  over ;  and  in  a  footnote  it  is  recorded  that,  ^  a  small  pony,"  says  Lieutenant 
BattraT,  ^  was  backed  by  an  officer  to  scramble  down  the  ditch  and  over  the  wall," 
probably  the  incident  referred  to  by  General  Abbott.  The  above  ei^anation  as  to 
the  cantonment  being  of  a  temporary  nature,  is  also  borne  out  by  Durand's  state- 
ment that  **be  had  to  content  himself  with  lodging  the  troops  in  hastily  constructed 
accommodation." 
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arduous  with  much  danger  and  hardship,  but  little  honour. 
No  chief  could  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  (as  we  called  it, 
though  independence  might  be  a  more  appropriate  term)  but  a 
column  was  sent  to  beat  down  all  opposition  and  raze  his  fort  to 
the  ground  Shah  Soojah  relied  on  British  bayonets,  and  Mac- 
naghten,  confident  in  his  strength,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  warning  voices  of  Pottinger  and  others,  wrote  gaily  of  the 
"  mufsids  "  (rebels)  whom  he  styled  "  rascals."  Our  rule  was  one 
of  ''  sentrv-bozes,"  and  no  attempt  was  made  at  conciliation,  or  to 
disguise  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove.  As  Isabella  says  in 
Measure  for  Meastcre — 

"Oh!  'tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  Ifte  a  giant." 

On  arriving  in  India  Lieutenant  Durand  proceeded  home  on 
furlough.  While  in  England  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lord  Ellenboroughy  who  was  on  the  point  of  superseding 
Lord  Auckland,  and  the  young  Engineer  officer  excited  an 
interest  in  the  active  mind  of  the  new  Qovemor-OeneraL  He 
offered  Durand  the  post  of  aide-de-camp,  which  the  latter 
accepted,  and,  after  his  arrival  in  India,  appointed  him  his  own 
private  secretary — ^a  flattering  testimony  of  regard  towards  so 
young  a  man,  as  the  appointment,  from  being  one  of  the  best 

r'd  in  India,  and  from  its  confidential  nature,  is  much  prized 
Indian  officers. 

In  June,  1843,  Henry  Durand  attained  his  regimental 
captaincy,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  same  year,  was  married 
to  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  John  McCaskill, 
K.C.B.,  one  of  Sir  George  Pollock's  divisional  commanders  in 
the  Afghan  campaign  of  1842,  who  fell  at  Moodkee.  In  the 
active  performance  of  his  duties  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Qovemor-Qeneral,  Durand  kept  pace  with  the  restless  energy 
of  his  chief  He  was  soon,  however,  once  more  engaged  in  the 
exciting  and  congenial  events  of  a  soldier's  life. 

India  is  a  country  regarding  which  it  is  ever  impossible  to 
foretell,  even  for  a  few  months,  what  may  happen  in  the  way  of 
peace  or  war.  Many  of  the  officers  who  had  done  such  good 
service  in  Afghanistan,  had  betaken  themselves  to  England,  to 
recruit,  after  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  the  recent  events, 
when  suddenly  we  were  involved  in  the  Scinde  campaign ;  and 
no  sooner  was  that  country  conquered  and  annexed — with  a 
disregard  for  justice,  for  which,  happily,  it  stands  imique  in 
Indian  history — than  Lord  EUenborough  found  himself  embroiled 
with  another  power,  with  the  further  prospect  of  a  life  and- 
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deatli  struggle  with  yet  another  state,  with  whom  his  far-seeing 
statesmanship  taught  him  there  could  he  no  peace  until  its 
military  pride  had  been  humbled  in  the  dust.  This  last  power 
was  the  Sikh  nation  ;  but  the  state  with  which  he  first  decided 
to  settle  accounts  was  the  Mahratta  kingdom  of  Gwalior,  which 
latterly  had  assumed  a  most  arrogant  bearing.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  gloried  in  the  army  and  its  exploits,  was  not 
averse  to  taking  up  the  gage  of  battle.  The  cause  of  the 
quarrel  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Gwalior  state  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing  was  the  Ranee,  or  widow  of  the  late  Maharajah, 
herself  a  child  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.  Immedi- 
ately upon  her  husband's  death,  in  1843,  she  had  adopted  a  boy 
of  tJie  age  of  eight,  with  the  fiiU  concurrence  of  the  Govemor- 
General  and  the  Durbar,  which  comprised  the  most  influential 
chiefe  in  the  country.  Lord  EUenborough,  for  various  very 
sufiScient  state  reasons,  deemed  it  necessary  that  a  regent 
should  be  appointed,  and  directed  the  Political  Resident  to  inform 
the  Durbar  that  the  uncle  of  the  late  Rajah  should  be  installed 
in  the  ofiSce.  The  Ranee,  however,  strongly  advocated  the 
claims  of  Dada  Ehajee,  the  hereditary  chamberlain,  who  also 
received  the  support  of  an  influential  party  jealous  of  British 
interference.  However,  the  uncle  was  installed,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  come  into  possession  of  power,  than  court  intrigue  was 
brought  to  bear  against  him,  and  he  was  finally  dismissed  by  the 
Ranee,  who  called  the  Dada  to  the  head  of  her  councils.  Upon 
this,  the  Governor-General  recalled  the  British  Resident,  and,  after 
abortive  negotiations,  recorded  a  minute  on  the  Ist  November, 
1843,  in  which,  after  reviewing  with  his  customary  vigour  of 
style  and  clearness  of  exposition,  the  transactions  of  the  past 
few  months,  ending  with  the  refusal  of  the  Ranee  to  surrender 
the  Dada,  he  stated  his  determination  to  vindicate  the  position 
of  the  British  Govenunent  as  the  dominant  authority  through- 
out India. 

Lord  EUenborough,  accompanied  by  his  private  secretary. 
Captain  Durand,  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  11th  December,  and, 
finding  that  the  obnoxious  minister  had  not  left  Gwalior,  wrote 
to  the  Ranee,  stating  that  he  had  directed  his  troops  to  march 
on  the  capital,  and  would  not  arrest  their  movements  till  he 
had  full  security  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  common 
firontier.  The  troops  we  were  about  to  encounter  were  no  con- 
temptible foe ;  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Sikh  soldiery,  after 
the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  they  had  assumed  almost 
•paramount  authority  in  the  state,  and  candidates  for  political 
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power  were  wont  first  to  bribe  them  heavily  to  secure  their 
support.  This  force  numbered  some  30,000  infantry  and 
10,000  cavalry,  with  no  less  than  200  guns,  commanded  for  the 
most  part  bv  Christian  oflScers  of  European  descent  It  ab- 
sorbed two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  state  and  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
protected  from  external  invasion  by  its  British  alliance. 

As  a  measure  of  precaution.  Lord  EUenborough  had  directed 
a  force  to  be  assembled  on  our  frontier  facing  the  Mahratta 
territory,  to  be  styled  the  Army  of  Exercise,  and  had  since 
gradually  increased  it  to  three  divisions  of  infantry,  three 
brigades  of  cavalry,  with  six  troops  and  batteries  of  field 
artillery.  The  following  were  the  arrangements  of  the  campaign 
made  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief: — General 
Grey  was  to  take  the  lead  with  a  division  of  infantry  and  a 
bri^ule  of  cavalry,  and  crossing  the  Jumna  at  Calpee,  to  threaten 
Gwalior  territory  from  the  south.  Two  divisions  of  infantry 
and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  with  suitable  artillery,  were  to  be 
united  under  the  personal  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and 
move  down  on  Gwalior  fix)m  the  northward.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  12,000  men  under  his  immediate  command,  while 
General  Grey  took  the  field  with  9,000  soldiers. 

Sir  Hugh  Gough  commenced  his  march  towards  Gwalior  on 
the  13th  December,  when  the  Ranee  resorted  once  more  to 
negotiations,  and  despatched  the  Dadato  Dholpore  with  a  letter, 
requesting  the  Governor-General  to  stay  the  march  of  the 
army,  as  she  had  complied  with  his  demand  that  the  obnoxious 
recent  should  be  sent  to  him.  Lord  EUenborough  replied  to 
this  commimication  on  the  18th,  requiring  that  the  Mahratta 
army  should  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits,  and  that  the 
British  contingent  should  be  increased.  The  completion  of  this 
measure  should  alone,  he  added,  render  the  advance  of  the 
troops  unnecessary.  The  Ranee  finding  that  the  Governor- 
General  was  moving  down  with  a  large  force  to  the  Chumbul, 
the  boundary  of  the  two  states,  determined  to  advance  to  the 
firontier  town  of  Dholpore  to  meet  him ;  and  a  deputation  of 
three  influential  chiefe  of  the  Durbar,  friendly  to  the  Company's 
Government,  was  sent  forward  to  arrange  the  interview.  They 
suggested  that  the  queen  and  the  youthful  prince,  who  were 
then  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  capital  should  meet  the  Governor- 
General  at  his  present  encampment,  which  was  the  spot  were 
all  viceroys  had  awaited  the  visit  of  the  Gwdior  Rajaha  To 
this  Lord  EUenborough  replied  that  he  could  not  wait  their 
arrival,  and  that  the  army  must  advance,  and  in  this  resolve  he 
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persisted,  notwithstanding  their  earnest  protestations.  The 
chie&  then  proposed  that  the  Banee  and  the  prince  should 
meet  him  at  Hingona,  about  twenty-three  miles  distant  firom 
Owalior,  and  there  sign  the  treaty ;  to  this  Lord  Ellenborough 
consented,  and  promised  to  suspend  his  advance,  fixing  the  26th 
as  the  day  for  the  meeting.  But  the  Mahratta  soldiery  saw 
that  with  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  a  British  army,  their 
reign  as  a  paramount  authority  would  cease ;  they,  accordingly, 
prevented  the  Banee  and  the  prince  firom  keeping  their  appoint- 
ment at  Hingona,  where  Loni  Ellenborough,  after  waitmg  for 
two  days,  on  the  28th  December,  direct^  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
to  march  on  Qwalior. 

The  Gwalior  troops,  some  20,000  strong,  had  taken  uj)  a 
strong  position  at  Chounda;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
having  ordered  a  reconnaissance  during  the  day,  made  his 
arrangements  for  attacking  them.  The  Govemor-Qeneral  and 
the  ladies  of  some  of  the  higher  officers,  accompanied  the 
march,  mounted  on  elephants,  and  the  entire  afiiEtir  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  military  pic-nic ;  but  they  were  nearly  paying  dearly 
for  this  ill-placed  confidence.  During  the  night  of  the  28th  the 
enemy,  to  the  number  of  seven  battalions  of  infitntry,  with 
twenty  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  abandoned  the  strong  positioi> 
thev  had  taken  up  at  Chounda,  and  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Maharajpore,  where  they  entrenched  themselves,  with  their  for- 
midable batteries  in  firont.  No  further  reconnaissance  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  so  that  our  army  encountered  the 
enemy  much  earlier  than  they  expected.  The  cavalcade  was 
advancing  gaily  on  Maharajpore,  where  it  was  intended  to 
breakfast,  when  suddenly  the  Mahrattas  opened  fire  firom  their 
masked  batteries,  and  the  first  intimation  our  army  had  of 
the  proximity  of  the  contemptible  rabble  (as  they  were  de- 
scribed by  the  staff),  was  a  shower  of  cannon  shot  which  sent 
the  elephants,  with  the  ladies  mounted  on  their  backs,  right 
about  to  the  rear.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  says  Marshman, 
was  required  to  alter  his  dispositions  in  haste,  and  the  battle 
which  ensued  was  justly  characterised  as  one  in  which  everybody 
and  everything  were  out  of  place. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  military  organisation  among  the 
Gwalior  troops,  each  brigade  having  marched  out  of  the  capital 
independently  of  the  others,  and  there  was  no  general-in-cnief. 
Thus,  though  they  fought  with  a  desperate  valour  that  did  credit 
to  the  European  officers  that  drilled  them,  they  were  no  match 
for  the  army  that  obeyed  but  one  will,  and  thus  acted  with  the 
precision  of  a  machine  of  which  each  part  is  subordinated  to 
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effect  one  great  purpose.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Dada,  the 
heavy  guns  which  accompanied  the  force  were  unaccountably  left 
in  the  rear,  and  the  light  field  pieces  were  soon  silenced  or  dis- 
mounted by  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the  enemy.  The  tactics 
that  were  subsequently  employed  with  such  fatal  effect  at 
Ferozeshuhur  and  Chillianwallah,  were,  accordingly,  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  play  at  Maharajpore,  and  the  infantry  were 
hurled  against  the  Mahratta  batteries,  which  were  served  by  the 
swarthy  artillerymen  with  energy  and  determination;  but  all 
their  heroic  efforts  were  fruitless  against  the  valour  of  the 
British  soldier,  who  carried  the  batteries  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Even  after  the  capture  of  the  guns,  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  ground,  but,  at  length,  the  rout  was 
complete.  Our  loss  was  1,000  killed  and  wounded.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  accompanied  by  Durand,  was  seen  moving  about, 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets, 
distributing  money  and  oranges  among  the  wounded. 

General  Grey  was  equally  fortunate  with  his  division,  and,  on 
the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Maharajpore  was  fought,  a  section 
of  the  Gwalior  troops  attacked  him  at  runniar,  where  he  totally 
defeated  them,  and  marched  on  the  capital  from  the  south,  while 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  advanced  from  the  north.  Thus  the  troops, 
who,  a  few  days  before,  when  marching  out  of  Gwalior  had 
informed  Colonel  Sleeman,  the  Political  Resident,  that  they 
intended  to  drive  the  British  across  the  Chumbul,  were  broken 
and  humiliated.  These  victories  placed  the  kingdom  of  Scindia 
at  the  feet  of  the  Governor-General,  but  he  left  it  entire,  and 
simply  suppressed  its  independence.  The  Ranee  was  deposed 
from  the  management  of  affairs,  and  pensioned  off  with  three 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  Other  changes  were  made  in  the  executive 
of  Gwalior ;  the  army  was  reduced  to  9,000  men  with  thirty- 
two  guns,  and  the  British  contingent  of  native  troops,  which 
played  so  prominent  a  part  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was 
increased  to  10,000.  In  the  splendour  of  its  uniform,  and  the 
superiority  of  its  discipline  and  efficiency,  the  Gwalior  con- 
tingent eclipsed  every  other  native  force,  and  was  called  the 
model  corps  of  India. 

Captain  Durand  was  by  the  side  of  the  Governor-General 
throughout  the  short  but  decisive  campaign  in  Gwalior,  and 
received,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  jumy,  the  bronze  star 
for  Maharajpore.  He  lost  his  appointment  of  private  secretary, 
on  the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborougn  by  '^  the  ignominious  tyrants 
of  the  East,"  as  his  lordship  call^  the  Directors  of  the  Company. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1844,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Commissioner- 
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ship  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  where  his  energy  and  hatred 
of  corruption  raised  against  him  a  storm  of  official  anger.  Certain 
charges  were  preferred  against  him,  in  themselves  frivolous,  and 
afterwards  proved  to  be  groundless,  and  he  was  removed.  In 
1846,  accordingly,  he  went  to  England,  and  having  convinced 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  imputations, 
he  returned  with  an  order  directing  his  appointment  to  a  post  of 
equal  value  to  that  from  which  he  had  been  removed.  But  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  in  power  on  his  return,  and  his  lordship,  who  had 
conceived  a  dislike  for  Durand,  offered  him  a  post  so  inferior  to 
the  one  he  had  lost,  that  he  declined  it,  and  returned  to  his 
military  duties.  Thus  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in 
the  Funjaub  campaign. 

Captain  Durand  was  not  present  at  the  actions  of  Bamnuggur 
and  Sadoolapore,  but  joined  Lord  Gough's  army  before  the  battle 
of  Chillianwallah.  Throughout  the  month  of  December,  and  a 
portion  of  January,  1849,  the  Commander-in-Chief  remained  in 
a  state  of  inactivity  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenaub,  while 
the  Sikh  general-in-chief.  Shore  Sigh,  took  up  a  position  of 
great  strength,  with  his  rear  resting  on  the  former  river,  and  his 
front  covered  by  a  broad  and  dense  belt  of  jungle.  Lord  Gough, 
with  two  infEintry  divisions,  broke  ground  on  the  11th  January, 
and  two  days  later  was  fought  the  drawn  battle  of  Chillianwallah. 
Our  laurels  were,  however,  retrieved  by  the  great  victory  at 
Goojerat.  During  the  campaign  Captain  Durand  was  attached 
to  the  3rd  Division  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-General  Colin 
Campbell  (the  late  Lord  Clyde),  who  says  in  his  despatch  of 
23rd  February,  to  Lord  Gough,  that  Durand  "  rendered  valuable 
assistance,"  and  that  his  "warmest  acknowledgments"  are  due 
to  him. 

For  his  services  at  Chillianwallah  and  Goojerat,  Captain 
Durand  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brevet-Major,  on  the  7th 
June,  1849,  and  received  the  war  medal  and  two  clasps.  He  was 
now  appointed  Political  Agent  at  Gwalior,  and,  from  this  time, 
was  almost  exclusively  employed  in  a  civil  or  political  capacity. 
His  management  of  the  delicate  complications  of  Mahratta 
politics  was  characterised,  says  a  well  informed  writer,  by  "  con- 
summate skill."  While  Political  Agent  at  Gwalior  he  wrote  in 
the  14th  Volume  of  the  CalaUta  Bemew,  an  able  and  exhaustive 
essay  on  Central  India  politics.  From  Gwalior  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bhopal,  and  was  thence  promoted,  in  1853,  to  the 
Residency  at  Nagpore.  During  this  varied  service  the  gallant 
officer  carefully  studied  the  history  and  social  condition  of  the 
peoples  of  India,  and  his  essays,  contributed  to  the  Calcutta 
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Bevuw,  are  scarcely  less  instructive  than  those  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence. 

Durand  came  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  1853,  and  after 
three  years'  leave,  returned  to  India,  having,  on  the  29th  April, 
1856,  attained  his  Lieutenant-Colonelcy.  He  arrived  at  a  most 
critii^  time — a  time  when  the  courage  and  capacity  of  those  in 
high  ofl&ce  throughout  the  country  were  put  to  a  crucial  test,  under 
which  many  reputations  that  had  been  built  up  by  years  of  de- 
voted and  meritorious  service  were  marred;  but  on  the  other 
hand  men,  civilians  and  soldiers,  came  to  the  front,  who  other- 
wise would  have  pined  away  in  obscurity  in  some  out-of-the-way 
up-country  station.  It  was  a  terrible  sifting  for  the  incompe- 
tent, or  for  the  man  of  mediocre  talents,  that  Indian  Mutiny 
of  1857 ;  even  officers  of  tried  courage  and  military  reputation 
as  Brigadier  Ponsonby  at  Benares,  and  Generals  Lloyd  and 
Hewett  at  Meerut  and  Dinapore,  failed  under  the  strain  of 
responsibility.  Never  was  the  bold  heart  and  the  ready  brain 
in  CTeater  need  than  during  that  eventful  year. 

And  yet  there  were  not  wanting  warnings  to  indicate  that 
something  was  brewing.  Putting  out  of  question  the  mutiny  of 
the  native  troops  of  Barrackpore,  and  the  subsequent  bad 
conduct  of  the  19th  Native  Infantry  at  Berhampore,  near  Moor- 
shedabad,  which  was  clearly  traceable  to  the  greased  cartridge 
rumours,  greater  significance  should  have  been  attributed  to  the 
mysterious  chupattie  movement  originated  by  the  native  police 
of  the  north-west  provinces. 

On  his  return  to  India,  Colonel  Durand  performed  the  duties 
of  superintending  Engineer  of  the  Residency  Circle,  but  he  was 
too  valuable  and  experienced  a  statesman  to  be  left  to  fulfil 
routine  duties,  and,  shortly  before  the  mutiny  broke  out,  he 
was  appointed  acting  Political  Agent  at  the  Court  of  Holkar  at 
Indore,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  who  had  proceeded 
to  England. 

Colonel  Durand  assumed  office  at  Indore  on  the  5th  April, 
and  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month,  received  news  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  four  days  before.  He  at 
once  recognised  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  both  as  regards  the 
Government  and  his  own  isolated  position  in  the  midst  of  an 
alien  and  fematic  population.  He  had  under  his  orders  only 
200  men  of  the  Malwa  contingent,  and  quartered  about  forty 
miles  distant  was  a  corps  of  Bheels,  low  caste  men,  of  whose 
services  Outram  had  first  availed  himself  at  Candeish  when  he 
raised  the  first  Bheel  corps.  The  first  step  Durand  took  was  to 
order  to  Indore  two  guns  and  a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and 
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foot  belonging  to  the  Bhopal  contingent,  and  he  obtained  from 
Holkar  th^e  guns  and  three  companies  of  infeuitry ;  but  this 
did  little  to  mend  his  position,  as  these  troops  were  not  reli- 
able. His  position  was  indeed  critical,  for  Indore  was  com- 
pletely cut  off  on  three  sides  from  British  territory  by  native 
troops  and  contingents,  while  the  nearest  British  military 
station,  Mhow,  was  thirteen  miles  distant,  and  was  garrisonea 
by  a  native  infantry  regiment,  half  a  regiment  of  native 
cavalry,  and  Hungerford's  battery  of  artillery,  having  Euro- 
pean gunners,  but  native  drivers. 

In  the  middle  of  June  Colonel  Travers  brought  up  some 
cavalry  from  Bhopal,  and  took  military  command  of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Residency.  This  was  a  double-storied  stone 
building  in  an  open  inclosure,  four  hundred  yards  to  the  north 
of  a  river,  and  about  two  miles  ttom  the  cit^  of  Indore.  Within 
the  inclosure,  which  was  an  open  and  park-hke  place  surrounded 
by  groves  and  gardens,  were  bungalows  for  the  officials,  bazaars, 
and  native  buildings.  In  and  about  these  were  the  troops  lent 
by  Holkar. 

Durand  maintained  a  firm  front  and  exercised  unceasing 
vigilance,  and  for  some  time  checked  any  open  manifestations 
of  rebellion  in  the  province  to  which  he  was  accredited,  though 
station  after  station  rose  all  around.  His  position,  temporarily 
strengthened  by  a  report  of  the  fall  of  Delhi,  became  untenable 
on  the  truth  becoming  known.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st 
July  he  received  a  despatch  stating  that  the  report  was  untrue, 
and  that  the  besieging  army  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive till  the  arrived  of  reinforcements ;  and  while  engaged 
preparing  a  condensed  report  of  the  position  at  Indore  for  the 
information  of  Lord  Elphinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay,  the 
sudden  discharge  of  three  guns  announced  that  the  long  ex- 
pected crisis  had  arrived.  The  guns  were  fired  by  the  troops 
^nt  to  his  assistance  by  Holkar,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
mob,  headed  by  one  of  Holkar's  officers,  arrived  before  the 
Residency,  crying  outj  "  Kill  the  Sahibs ;  it  is  the  order  of  the 
Maharajah ! "  Colonel  Travers  at  once  called  out  the  troops, 
and,  ordering  the  cavalry  picket  to  mount,  with  prompt  courage 
led  them  against  the  guns ;  but  they  hung  back,  and  Travers, 
with  a  devotion  that  afterwards  secured  him  the  Victoria  Cross, 
charged  the  guns  with  only  five  men  at  his  back.  For  a  brief 
space  the  galLnt  officer  held  the  guns,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
under  the  fire  of  the  rebel  inCEmtry.  He  soon  found  that  he 
was  deserted  by  his  men,  and  retued  into  the  Residency,  to 
defend  which   the  only  reliable   men   were  fourteen   native 
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gunners,  eight  officers,  two  doctors,  two  sergeants,  and  five  Euro- 
peans belonging  to  the  telegraph  department.  Under  their 
charge  were  eight  ladies  and  three  children.  The  Bheels  were 
completely  cowed  and  would  do  nothing,  while  the  enemy 
were  every  instant  becoming  bolder  and  more  numerous.  The 
position  was  evidently  desperate.  Colonel  Durand  and  the 
other  European  men  might,  perhaps,  have  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  but  they  would  have  succeeded  only  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  women  and  children.  At  this  crisis  also 
the  few  cavalry  sent  word  to  Travers  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  that  they  were  about  to  consult  their  own 
safety,  but  were  willing  to  escort  the  party.  Durand  had  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  sent  off  a  mounted  mes- 
senger with  a  pencil  note  to  the  officer  commanding  at  Mhow, 
containing  these  words:  "Please  send  the  European  battery 
over  sharp.  Holkar  has  attacked  us  at  the  Residency."  As 
Captain  Hungerford  was  proceeding  to  his  assistance  he  re- 
ceived a  counter-order  to  return,  informing  him  that  the 
Europeans  had  been  masssicred,  which  was  too  true,  thirty- 
four  men,  women,  and  children  having  been  murdered  at 
Mhow.  Meantime  the  situation  at  Indore  admitted  of  no 
delay,  and  Durand  was  aware  that  some  time  must  elapse 
ere  the  guns  could  arrive  from  Mhow.  After  a  hurried  con- 
sultation it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  evacuate  the  Resi- 
dency, and  the  operation  commenced  at  10.30  a.m.,  two  hours 
after  the  first  gun  was  fired.  Happily  the  evacuation  was 
effected  almost  without  loss,  and  the  party  safely  reached 
Sehore.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Colonel  Durand  should  have 
proceeded  to  Mhow,  but  from  the  position  of  the  bridge  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so,  and,  in  addition,  the  native  cavalry  refused 
to  take  any  other  road  than  that  which  led  to  Sehore.  Mean- 
while the  result  showed  that  any  hope  of  succour  from  Mhow 
was  useless,  and  had  Durand  waited  for  Hungerford's  guns, 
every  soul  in  the  Residency  must  have  perished,  as  Captain 
Hungerford  was  not  ready  to  start  till  noon. 

Sir  Henry  Durand,  like  almost  every  one  else  engaged  in 
that  fierce  time  of  txial,  had  his  detractors,  and  some  there 
were  who  even  accused  him  of  pusillanimity ;  but  it  appears 
to  the  unbiased  observer  of  those  events  that  he  acted  with 
courage  and  calmness  in  a  crisis  of  singular  urgency.  No  British 
interest  was  subserved  by  his  remaining  at  the  Residency,  while 
the  lives  of  the  European  women  and  children  were  in  imminent 

feril.     Durand's  character  and  services  ought  to  have  screened 
im  from  such  imputations;  but  doubtless  he  made  many 
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enemies,  for,  like  Outram,  he  was  honest  and  outspoken  in  the 
presence  of  abuses,  though  he  had  not  the  same  conciliating 
manners,  and  that  Acuity  of  attaching  to  him  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  even  those  from  whom  he  disagreed.  Regarding  the 
complicity  of  Holkar  in  the  emetUe,  Colonel  Durand  always 
entertained  a  strong  opinion  that  Holkar  was  a  traitor  at  heart, 
and  that  in  him  not  the  will  but  the  courage  was  wanting  to 
declare  himself.  The  same  has  been  said  of  Scindiah  during 
the  Mutiny ;  but  though  the  question  of  the  loyalty  of  these 
two  princes  can  never  be  cleared  up,  it  is  certain  they  com- 
mitted no  overt  act  of  treachery  or  sedition,  and  they  are 
entitled  at  least  to  the  benefit  of  the  Scotch  verdict  of  **Not 
proven.** 

Colonel  Durand  escaped  with  his  wife,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Shakespear,  and  thirty-one  European  officers,  civilians,  ladies 
and  children  to  Sehore,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  from  that  place, 
as  the  Bhopal  contingent  and  the  Ranee's  troops  also  mutinied. 
On  the  6th  July,  Durand  and  the  party  of  fugitives  arrived  at 
Hoosungabad,  from  whence  they  made  their  way  to  Bombay. 
Arrived  here,  he  used  every  exertion  to  induce  the  Government 
to  despatch  a  force  to  restore  order,  foreseeing  the  ruin  that 
would  ensue  were  the  contagion  of  insurrection  to  spread  to  the 
Deccan« 

Holkar,  on  his  part,  was  anxious  to  free  himself  from  com- 
plicity in  the  unhappy  events  that  had  occurred  at  his  capital.* 
Without  a  day's  delay,  he  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  expressing  his  regret  at  what  had  taken 
place,  and  his  assurance  that  he  should  always  remain  what  he 
had  hitherto  been,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  English,  and 
promising  to  raise  fresh  and  trustworthy  levies  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  mutineers  and  the  preservation  of  order.  Nor  did 
he  confine  himself  to  mere  protestations  of  loyalty.     He  proved 

*  A  native  fnnctionary,  describing  the  state  of  affairs  at  Indore  after  the  massacre 
or  flight  of  the  Boropeans,  says: — **The  disorder  that  lasted  for  three  days  can 
hardly  be  described;  senrants  were  plundering  their  masters,  old  retainers  were 
abamefolly  revolting,  not  for '  deen/  but  for  plunder.  The  mutineers  dictated  their 
own  terms  to  the  Maharajah,  and,  not  satisfied  with  receiving  all  they  wanted,  they 
proposed  to  him  to  cut  off  and  send  to  them  the  heads  of  a  few  poor  Europeans  and 
Christians  to  whom  he  had  given  i^rotection  in  his  own  palace,  together  with  those 
of  his  advisers  who  were  in  the  British  interest.  He  firxnly  refused  to  yield  to  any 
such  terms.  On  the  4th  the  general  plunder  of  the  town  of  Indore  commenced ;  the 
Haharajah  rode  with  a  very  few  of  his  paigah,  guarded  ^e  posts,  and  then  went  to 
the  mutineers*  camp  with  a  handful  of  followers,  and  told  them  in  the  name  of 
'  deen  *  to  cease  plundering.  He  said  he  would,  as  long  as  he  lived,  never  consent  to 
tfive  up  his  Buropean  jprot^^,  dead  or  alive.  He  then  came  home,  and  the  plundering 
m  the  town  ceased.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  they  plundered  the  Britisn  treasury 
to  the  extent  of  ten  lacs,  and,  with  about  six  of  the  guns  which  had  been  given  over 
to  the  mutineers,  marched  on  towards  Dhar.*' 

VOL.  n.  F 
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his  sincerity  by  sending  his  treasure,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
four  lacs  of  rupees  (£240,000)  into  the  fort  of  Mliow,  and  he 
also  coUected  the  balance  belonging  to  Government  left  at  the 
Residency,  some  £40,000  or  £50,000,  and  sent  it  to  the  same 
place  of  safety. 

The  rumour  that  the  mutiny  at  Indore  had  been  instigated 
by  Holkar  was  at  once  sufficient  to  rouse  more  than  one  of  the 
petty  chiefs  of  Malwa.  The  Rajah  of  Dhar,  to  the  westward, 
bestirred  himself,  as  also  his  neighbour  of  Amjhera.  In  the 
meantime  the  rising  at  the  capital  was  followed  by  a  mutiny 
of  the  native  troops  at  Mhow,  in  which  Colonel  Piatt,  com- 
manding the  troops,  was  killed. 

On  the  formation  of  a  field-force  for  the  relief  of  the  Euro- 

E^ans  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Mhow,  Colonel 
urand  accompanied  the  column  which  was  commanded  by 
Brigadier  (the  late  Sir  Charles)  Stuart.  Mhow  was  reached  on 
the  2nd  August,  and  the  small  party  of  officers,  and  ladies  and 
children  rescued  from  further  danger.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  Colonel  Durand  summoned  the  vakeek,  or  envoys,  of  the 
various  rajahs,  to  attend  him  at  Mhow,  until  order  was  fully 
restored  and  the  Residency  at  Indore  rebuilt.  Further  opera- 
tions were  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  rains,  which,  in 
that  quarter,  had  rendered  the  roads  impassable.  Indeed,  the 
marches  made  by  the  relieving  column  to  Mhow  were  very 
&tiguing,  and  by  great  good  fortune  they  were  able  to  ford 
the  Nerbudda. 

Early  in  October  news  arrived  at  Mhow  that  the  followers  of 
the  Rajah  of  Dhar  had  been  plundering  several  towns  at  no 
great  distance  from  that  station.  Hopes  were  entertained  that 
some  of  the  outlying  parties  in  the  vicinity  of  Dhar  might  be 
cut  off,  and,  accordingly,  a  detachment  of  native  auxiliaries, 
together  with  one  troop  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  two  companies 
of  the  25th  Bombay  N.L,  and  three  guns,  under  Major  Robert- 
son, of  the  25th  N.I.,  moved  out,  and  endeavoured  to  decoy  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  on  the  15th  October,  but  without  success. 
As  the  enemy  had  assembled  in  force  near  Dhar,  and  occupied 
the  fort  at  that  place,  Brigadier  Stuart,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Durand,  marched  at  3  p.m.  on  the  22nd  October  on  Dhar,  with 
one  troop  14th  Dragoons ;  seventy  men  86th  regiment ;  threie 
guns  of  Captain  WooUcombe's  batteiy ;  and  sixty  rank  and  file  of 
tiie  25th  Bombay  Native  Infiemtry.  During  the  course  of  the  day 
he  effected  a  junction  with  Maior  Robertson,  and,  at  daylight 
on  the  foUowing  day,  the  combined  column  advanced  on  Dmur. 
Within  three  miles  of  the  town,  the  reconnoitring  party  came 
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on  a  picket  of  the  enemy,  near  the  village  of  Dameelee,  and 
were  fired  upon.  The  picket  fell  back,  and  immediately  after 
the  sound  of  heavy  guns  was  heard  from  the  fort  of  Dhar.  On 
approaching  the  open  plain,  Major  Keane*s  column,*  which  had 
marched  on  Dhar  by  a  diflferent  route,  was  seen  about  two 
miles  on  the  right  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  came  out  to 
meet  them  from  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  cavalry  drove 
back  a  party  of  the  enemy,  whose  main  body  was  found  posted 
on  hillocks  to  the  south  of  the  town,  with  three  guns  in 
advance.  The  enemy's  front  was  difficult  of  access,  but  detach- 
ments of  the  86th  and  25th  were  thrown  into  skirmishing 
order  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry  on  their  left,  to  assist  in 
clearing  the  ground.  This  was  quickly  done,  and  directly  the 
enemy  retired,  Captain  Woollcombe's  battery  nearly  silenced  the 
three  guns  on  the  hill,  and  drove  the  enemy's  infantry  into  a 
ravine  behind  the  hill.  At  this  period.  Captain  Gall,  with  part 
of  a  troop  of  the  14th,  and  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  with  twenty- 
five  men  of  the  3rd  Hyderabad  Cavalry,  charged  up  the  hill 
and  got  possession  of  the  three  guns,  the  enemv,  after  firing  a 
volley,  hastily  beating  a  retreat.  Captain  Woollcombe's  battery 
then  advanced  on  to  a  ridge,  and  opened  fire  on  the  retreating 
rebels  and  on  the  fort,  distant  about  900  yards. 

Below  and  on  the  left  of  the  hill,  which  was  now  occupied, 
lay  the  road  to  Dhar,  overhung  by  high  ground,  forming  a 
species  of  gorge,  through  which  the  road  passed.  At  the  mouth 
of  this  pass  a  picket  was  placed.  Brigadier  Stuart,  finding  he 
could  not  effect  anything  with  the  guns  at  his  disposal,  withdrew 
the  troops  and  encamped  beyond  the  ridge,  of  which  he  retained 


The  Brigadier  had  hoped  that  the  rebels  would  evacuate 
Dhar,  but  the  23rd  October  passed,  and  the  fort  still  held  out. 
During  the  course  of  the  following  day,  an  8-inch  howitzer  and 
a  mortar  arrived,  and  during  the  night  a  battery  was  raised  at 
a  range  of  900  yards  from  the  fort,  and  armed  with  these  pieces 
of  ordnance.  At  dawn  two  columns  occupied  the  pettah,  and 
some  high  ground  between  it  and  the  fort,  when  the  battery 
opened  fire  with  good  effect.  On  the  25th  October  a  breaching 
battery  opened  fire  within  300  yards,  and,  after  a  continuous 
cannonade,  the  fort  was  captured  on  the  3l8t,  a  large  number  of 
the  rebels  managing  to  effect  their  escape. 

Brigadier  Stuart,  whose  column  was  now  designated  the 

*  SQaadron  14th  Dragoons ;  half  of  Captain  Hnngerford's  batterj ;  100  men  H3(. 
S6th  Regiment;  100  men  25th  Regiment  Bombay  XJ.;  and  the  3rd  Regimeut 
OaTalry,  Hyderabad  Contbgent. 

r  2 
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Malwa  Field-force,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Durand,  marched 
for  Mundisore,  where  the  rebels  had  taken  up  a  position.  On 
the  21st  November,  he  arrived  within  3y  miles  of  Mundisore, 
but  having  no  reliable  information  of  the  roads  or  country  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  nor  as  to  the  fords  of  the 
river  Sowna,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  before  reaching  the 
town,  he  determined  to  encamp  and  reconnoitre.  The  rebels 
mustered  in  considerable  force  outside  the  walls  of  the  town, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  advanced  in  force,  threatening 
both  flanks  andj  centre  at  the  same  tima  Stuart,  accordingly, 
moved  out  to  meet  them,  and  as  they  advanced  on  the  right 
front,  in  great  numbers,  with  banners  flying,  charged  them  with 
his  cavalry.  The  enemy  were  driven  back  with  great  loss ;  at 
the  same  time  the  attack  upon  the  centre  was  repulsed  by  a 
few  rounds  from  the  artillery,  whilst  that  on  the  left  was  equally 
successfully  encountered  by  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  under 
Major  Orr.  The  enemy,  thus  driven  back  at  all  points,  were 
pursued  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Durand  received  intelligence  that  the 
rebel  forces  laying  siege  to  Neemuch — which  was  gallantly  held 
by  a  handful  of  Europeans  against  5,000  of  the  enemy — were 
about  to  march  on  Mundisore,  with  the  object  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  forces  opposed  by  the  Malwa  Field-force 
before  that  place,  and,  on  apprising  Brigadier  Stuart  of  the 
intended  movement,  that  gallant  officer  determined  to  inter- 
cept them.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
November,  the  column  moved  out  in  order  of  battle.  The 
advance  was  unopposed,  and  on  the  left  wing  reaching  the 
village  of  Kuljepore,  the  Brigadier — leaving  the  advance-guard 
to  cover  the  village,  and  to  reinforce  the  rear-guard  as  the  main 
body  crossed  the  Bakri  ford  of  the  river  Sowna,  about  1,400 
yards  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Mundisore — made  a  flank 
movement  to  the  left.  Protected  by  the  advance-guard,  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  safely  effected,  and  the  Field-force 
encamped,  facing  the  west  of  the  city,  the  flanks  being  well 
protected  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Sowna.  The  position 
was  in  close  proximity  to  the  line  taken  up  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  in  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  campaign  of  1817, 
Stuart's  line  running  at  right  angles  to  the  right  of  Oeneral 
Hislop's  camp. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  Brigadier  Stuart 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  crossed  the  northern  branch  of  the  river 
Sowna,  with  the  object  of  attacking  the  enemy.  Halting  his 
column  and  collecting  all  the  baggage  on  the  reverse  flank^  he 
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moved  on  the  Neemuch  and  Mundisore  road,  ready  to  oppose 
the  enemy  from  either  direction. 

The  Brigadier  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy  who  were 
occupying  m  great  force  a  strong  position,  with  their  right  in 
and  beyond  the  village  of  Goraria,  their  right  centre  covered 
by  a  nullah  and  lines  of  date  trees,  their  battery  of  six  guns  on 
rising  ground,  and  their  left  placed  on  the  ridge  running  east 
from  the  village.  The  British  line  advanced,  covered  by  skir- 
mishers, and  the  enemy's  infantry,  exhibiting  great  daring, 
moved  down  to  the  encounter  through  the  intermediate  fields  of 
high  "  jowarree,"  with  banners  flying  and  their  guns  keeping 
up  a  lively  fire.  Halting  his  line,  the  Brigadier  replied  to 
the  fire  with  Captains  Woollcombe's  and  Hungerford's  bat- 
teries, and,  after  firing  a  few  rounds  at  900  yards,  again 
advanced  his  line,  the  batteries  resuming  their  fire  at  600 
yards.  Soon  after,  the  rebel  guns  were  charged  by  the  14th 
Dragoons,  and  captured,  the  enemy  flying  in  great  numbers  into 
the  village  to  their  right  At  this  moment,  Captain  Orr  rapidly 
advanced  by  the  right  front  with  the  3rd  Hyderabad  Cavalry, 
and,  wheeling  to  the  left,  swept  down  upon  the  retreating  enemy. 
Stuart  now  moved  steadily  on  the  village,  which  was  held  in 
force  by  the  rebels.  Driving  their  skirmishers  back,  he  halted 
within  about  three  hundred  yards  of  the  village,  upon  which 
the  guns  now  opened  with  shot  and  shell.  After  a  few  rounds 
the  infantry  were  ordered  to  advance  and  carry  it ;  this  the  men 
of  the  86th  and  25th  attempted  to  effect  with  their  accustomed 
gallantry,  but  encountered  so  hot  a  fire  from  the  houses  that 
the  Brigadier  was  compelled  to  recall  them.  During  the  course 
of  these  operations,  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  from  Mundi- 
sore, attacked  his  rear,  and  made  repeated  but  ineffectual  en- 
deavours to  carry  off  the  siege  train  and  baggage.  At  noon,  on 
the  following  day,  the  Brigadier  having  resolved  to  carry  the  vil- 
lage of  Qoraria  at  all  hazards,  moved  his  guns  forward  to  clear 
the  way  for  his  infantry,  which,  after  three  hours*  continuous 
shelling,  were  again  brought  to  the  front.  The  detachment  of 
the  86th,  under  Major  Keane,  and  the  25th,  under  Major 
Bobertson,  now  advanced  against  the  village,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  carried  it  by  storm,  killing  a  large  number  of  rebels. 

At  sunset  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  November,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  Mundisore,  and  were  flying  in  various  directions 
through  the  country,  having  lost  during  the  four  days'  opera- 
tions about  1,500  of  their  number.  The  town  and  fort  of 
Mundisore  was  at  once  occupied,  and  the  strong  works  of  the 
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enemy  were  dismantled.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  these 
successes,  that  the  rebels,  who  had  been  blockading  a  small 
party  of  European  officers  in  Neemuch,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  fled  with  such  precipitancy  that  they 
left  behind  them  the  scaling  ladders  they  had  prepared  for  the 
assault. 

Colonel  Durand  participated  in  all  the  operations  just  detailed, 
and  Brigadier  Stuart  availed  himself  of  his  military  experience, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  engineer.  "  I  must  now,  in  conclusion,^' 
says  Stuart,  in  his  report  dated  Mundisore,  30th  November, 
"place  on  record  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Colonel 
Durand,  officiating  agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  Central 
India,  for  his  cordial  assistance  to  me  on  all  occasions.  He  was 
present  in  the  field  throughout  the  operations,  and  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  his  advice,  which  proved  of  great  service  to  me." 

From  Mundisore,  the  column,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Durand,  proceeded  to  intercept  Tantia  Topee,  who  proposed  to 
cross  the  Nerbudda  and  raise  the  Deccan,  but  here  Durand's 
services  with  the  Malwa  Field-force  terminated. 

On  the  24th  November,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the  Governor- 
General's  Agent  in  Central  India,  for  whom  he  was  acting, 
arrived  at  Bombay,  and  prepared  to  assume  charge  of  his  duties. 
Colonel  Durand  was  then  summoned  to  Calcutta,  and  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  joined  the  forces  which  had  been  placed  under 
the  chief  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and  comprised  the  divi- 
sions of  Brigadier  C.  S.  Stuart  of  the  Bombay  army,  whose 
fortunes  in  the  field  we  have  been  following,  and  brigadier 
Stewart,  of  the  14th  Dragoons. 

Lord  Canning,  in  speaking  of  Durand's  services  throughout 
the  trying  days  of  the  Mutiny,  says  his  conduct  was  "  marked 
by  great  foresight  and  the  soundest  judgment,  as  well  in  military 
as  civil  affairs ; "  and  further  that  "  Colonel  Durand  saved  our 
interests  in  India,  until  support  could  arrive."  In  recognition 
of  these  services  he  received  the  C.B.,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
Brevet-Colonelcy. 

No  sooner  was  the  Mutiny  suppressed  than  the  Government 
of  the  country  was  transferred  from  the  Eaat  India  Company  to 
the  Queen.  Certain  changes  were  projected,  and  Durand,  who 
enjoyed  Lord  Canning's  confidence — ^indeed  he  may  be  said  to 
have  shaped  the  feudatory  policy  of  the  Viceroy — was  sent  by 
the  Governor-General  to  England,  to  confer  with  the  home 
authorities  regarding  the  reconstruction  of  the  Indian  army. 
Here  it  should  be  recorded  that  one  part  of  the  scheme,  that 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  cumbrous  and  costly  Staff 
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Corpe  of  the  three  Presidencies,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Colonel  Durand.  While  in  England,  Lord  Stanley,  the  first 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  invited  Durand  to  a  seat  in  his 
Council,  and  for  nearly  three  years  he  sat  at  the  Board,  an 
eager  critic,  a  ready  adviser,  and  an  eloquent  writer  of  those 
minutes  which  are  to  Anglo-Indian  statesmanship  what  great 
orations  are  to  parliamentary  leaders.  In  1861,  Colonel  Durand 
disinterestedly  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Council,  to  make  room 
for  the  war-worn  and  sagacious  soldier-statesman.  Sir  James 
Outram,  who,  however,  was  not  destined  long  to  fill  the  post. 

While  at  home  Durand  married  for  the  second  time — his  first 
wife  having  died  from  the  shock  caused  by  the  terrible  events 
at  Indore — the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Polehampton. 

Lord  Canning  offered  Durand  the  foreign  secretaryship  of  his 
administration,  which  the  gallant  officer  accepted,  returning  to 
India  for  the  last  time.  The  unprecedented  appointment  of  a 
military  officer  to  this  place  was  displeasing  to  the  civilians,  but 
in  spite  of  protests.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Stanley,  approved  Lord 
Canning's  choice,  and  Colonel  Durand's  performance  of  his 
responsible  duties  amply  justified  the  selection.  From  tho 
foreign  department  he  was  promoted,  in  1865,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Napier  to  the  command  of  the  Bombav 
army,  to  the  office  of  military  member  of  the  Governor-General  s 
Council,  a  post  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Minister  at  War 
in  this  country,  allowing  for  the  more  direct  rule  of  the  army 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 

In  1867  Colonel  Durand  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  and  also  received  the  well  earned  decoration  of  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India. 

He  remained  in  Calcutta  as  military  member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  Indian 
public,  and  for  the  undoubted  benefit  of  the  service  until  in 
May  1870,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Donald  Macleod  firom  the 
lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Punjaub,  Lord  Mayo  selected 
him  for  that  honourable  and  important  office. 

"  His  lordship,"  said  the  Tirrusf  correspondent,  "has  done  no  act 
fdnce  his  accession  to  power  that  could  compare  for  popularity  with 
this  too  long  delayed  promotion,  for  Sir  Henry  Durand  had  not 
been  a  favourite  in  official  circles.  His  independence  of  character 
and  bluntness  of  speech  alienated  more  than  one  Governor- 
General  firom  this  perilously  able  subordinate.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing Sir  Henry  Durand's  distinguished  services,  it  was 
thought  unlikely,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  nomination,  that  he 
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would  be  advanced  to  the  highest  place  in  the  system  of  Anglo^ 
Indian  Government.  Lord  Mayo  had  the  courage  to  choose  the 
best  man  for  the  post  left  vacant  by  Sir  Donald  Macleod,  and 
hia  choice  was  so  heartily  approved  by  the  popular  verdict  that 
detraction  was  silent." 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  given  at  Lahore  to  Sir 
Donald  Macleod,  Durand's  predecessor  in  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship of  the  Punjaub,  that  Lord  Mayo  announced  to  an  en- 
thusiastic audience,  that  the  reward  of  long  and  &ithful  service 
was  to  fall  to  the  man  to  whom  it  was  most  due.  **  In  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Durand,"  said  the  Governor-General,  "  you 
will  find  a  Lieutenant-Governor  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of 
Sir  Donald  Macleod.  You  will  have  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  Indian  sei*vice ;  you  will  find  in  him  all  those  qualities 
which  enable  men  to  rule  with  success ;  you  will  find  him  firm 
and  fearless,  honest  and  brave.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  service  of  the  Queen  who  would  bring  to  this  high  ofBce 
more  power  or  greater  experience  than  Sir  Henry  Durand." 

The  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Punjaub,  though  inferior 
in  dignity  and  emoluments  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  either 
Madras  or  Bombay,  is  generally  regarded  as  superior  in  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  to  either.  The  Punjaub  is  the  great 
outwork  of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire,  and  the  man  who  holds 
that  post  should  be  gifted  with  a  happy,  but  rare,  admixture  of 
the  judicious  firmness  and  tact  of  the  statesman,  and  the  iron 
hand  and  prompt  will  of  a  soldier.  Such  a  one  the  country 
felt  it  had  in  Sir  Henry  Durand. 

He  left  Calcutta  followed  by  the  regrets  of  all  classes,  for 
though  his  manly  and  unflinching  independence  had  created 
him  some  enemies  in  the  official  world,  all  ranks  of  society 
deplored  his  promotion.  The  chief  organ  of  native  opinion, 
the  Hindoo  Patriot,  in  an  article  published  after  his  death,  eulo- 
gising his  eminent  services  to  the  state,  said,  "We  had  so  much 
confidence  in  his  general  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  high- 
minded  statesmansUp,  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
if  we  had  a  choice  in  the  matter  we  would  be  happy  to  welcome 
him  as  our  Governor."  Of  his  services  while  military  member 
of  the  Governor-General's  Council,  it  says,  "  He  touched  upon 
questions  of  all  descriptions  which  came  before  the  Council 
with  all  the  skill  and  masterliness  of  an  expert.  Land  ques- 
tionSy  economic  questions,  general  questions,  or  military  questions 
were  ec^ually  done  justice  to  by  him.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  dehberations  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  all  his  utterances 
were  marked  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  want  and 
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wishes  of  the  people,  by  broad  sympathies,  and  by  fearless  in- 
dependence. We  need  not  go  further  for  proofs  of  our  state- 
ment than  the  debates  on  the  Punjaub  Tenancy  Act,  the  North- 
West  Municipal  Act,  and  the  Income  Tax.  In  the  first  he 
showed  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  dead  level  policy  of  the 
Government.  In  the  second  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  municipalities  unmitigated  shams,  practically  used  for  the 
convenience  of  a  few  European  inhabitants  of  towns  rather 
than  for  the  good  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  And  in  the 
last  he  raised  his  voice  firmly,  though  in  vain,  against  the 
"odious"  policy  of  Income  Tax.  He  and  Sir  William  Mans- 
field constituted  the  only  independent  element  in  the  Council, 
and  when  they  left  it,  we  might  say  the  right  hand  of  the 
Qovemment  was  lopped  oflF." 

A  farewell  banquet  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  Durand,  by  the 
United  Service  Club  at  Simla,  on  Monday,  May  23rd,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  appointment  to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of 
the  Punjaub,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Napier,*  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at  which  there  present  about  100  gentlemen, 
including  Sir  R.  Temple  and  General  Norman. 

Sir  Henry  Durand  said,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  which 
has  a  melancholy  interest  as  his  last  public  utterance  : — "  It  is 
now  three-and-forty  years  since  I  first  marched  in  the  ranks  as 

*  Lord  Napier,  in  proposm^  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  erenrng,  said :— "  He 
was  my  fellow  student  at  Addiscombe,  where  by  the  by,  he  accuses  me  of  haying  given 
him  once  a  severe  punishment,  and  my  friend  and  comrade  for  a  great  many  years. 
At  the  Lahore  banquet,  when  the  Viceroy  announced  Sir  Henry  Durand  as  successor 
to  Sir  Donald  Blacleod,  a  unanimous  burst  of  acclamation  told  me  how  fully  and 
clearly  the  representatives  of  the  Punjaub  then  present  appreciated  the  wisdom  of 
the  selection,  and  the  vital  importance  of  the  question  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  millions  of  that  great  province."  After  enumerating  his  services.  Lord 
Napier  continued : — **  This  outiine  of  the  important  services  rendered  by  our  noble 
guest  of  this  evening,  ^ves,  however,  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  many  important 
occasions  in  which  his  ability  and  experience  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
State.  All  men  may  not  share  mv  views,  but  every  one  must  admire  the  independent 
and  fearless  nuumer  in  which  ne  has  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  duties.  The 
Viceroy  has  truly  said  that  the  new  lieutenant-Govemor  succeeds  to  an  arduous 
and  responsible  oflSce.  Though  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  dvih'sation  of 
the  province,  there  remains  the  more  delicate  and  difficult  duty  of  managing  a  people 
awaung  to  the  blessings  of  good  government,  and  learning  to  appreciate  it ;  whose 
struggle  of  three  hundred  years  has  enabled  them  to  acquire  more  self-reliance  than 
is  tobe  found  elsewhere  in  India.  The  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  there,  as 
elsewhere,  require  a  cool  tem^  and  impartial  judgment.  Our  frontier  neighbours 
have  to  be  consolidated  and  civilised,  measures  which  I  have  always  believed  to  be 
practicable,  for  they  consist  of  a  fine  race  with  many  noble  qualities  by  which  they 
may  be  won  and  civilised.  Their  reputation  for  bravery  is  of  the  highest  class  in 
evexy  state  in  Southern  India,  and  their  most  faithful  and  trustworthy  services  are 
the  admiration  of  the  frontier  force,  which  I  desire  to  see  maintained  in  its  special 
character  and  traditions,  feeling  an  etprit  de  corpt  and  pride  in  being  the  vanguard 
oi  the  Indian  army.  These  advantages,  with  the  new-bom  facilities  arising  from  the 
commencement  of  magnificent  railways  and  public  worics  of  irrigation,  a£Pord  a  field 
for  a  noble  ambition.' 
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a  cadet  under  the  command  of  (General  Lord  Napier.  I  have 
now  the  gratification  to  have  the  honour  of  my  name  being 
poposed  to  an  assembly  amongst  whom  I  see  many  who  have 
been  associated  with  me  in  several  departments  of  the  public 
service,  who  have  been  my  fiiends,  and  who  have  worked  with 
me.  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of  intense  gratification  to  me  to  find 
that  my  name  has  been  proposed  by  my  old,  valued,  and  most 
noble  friend.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  After  long  years  of 
service,  if  there  is  anything  that  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  a  public  servant,  it  is  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  which  all 
branches  of  the  service  are  united,  and  in  which,  however 
humble  the  individual  may  be,  however  little  merit  on  his  part, 
so  much  hearty  cordiality  is  given  to  his  name.  Lord  Napier 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  advert  to  my  services,  and  amongst 
them  has  referred  to  one  to  which  I  look  back  with  great 
pleasure  and  with  great  satisfaction,  for  it  brought  me  into 
connection  with  a  small  force  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  look  back  to  the  work  which  that  small 
column  did,  with  a  satisfsiction  which  perhaps  very  few  at  this 
table  would  quite  enter  into,  for  I  do  not  think  it  was  very 
much  known,  or  at  the  time  much  appreciated,  but  that  small 
column  of  Bombay  troops  did  the  work  of — I  was  about  to  say 
— an  army,  though  certainly  they  did  the  work  of  a  very  large 
division  of  the  army.  What  is  more,  gentlemen,  they  did  it 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  possible  risk  and  danger.  There  was 
hardly  a  camp-follower  who  would  go  out  with  them.  Every- 
thing was  against  them;  they  were  opposed  to  enormous 
masses,  and  I  never  saw  that  small  column  flinch  in  the 
smallest  degree.  During  the  course  of  what  I  now  think  will 
be  allowed  is  a  very  long  period  of  service  in  India,  I  have  ever 
felt  it  a  support  and  a  strength  that  we  are  serving  the  greatest 
people — I  think  the  greatest  nation-— on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Take  it  on  the  sea,  take  it  on  the  land ;  whether  it  be  a  sailor 
or  whether  it  be  a  soldier,  it  is  a  nation  worth  serving,  for 
wherever  you  employ  them,  cast  them  where  you  like  and 
where  you  please,  send  them  up  to  the  heights  of  Abyssinia 
and  Magdala  with  a  Napier,  and  they  do  their  duty.  I  say 
it  is  a  privilege  and  pride  to  be  associated  with  servants  of  that 
nation,  and  to  feel  you  are  really  serving  a  great  people.  It  so 
happens  that  by  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy,  I  am  deputed  to  a 
province  in  which  as  a  soldier  I  have  had  to  fight — ^that  is,  to 
take  my  share  of  fighting — against  the  Sikh  nation.  Well, 
gentlemen,  as  the  principle  of  loving  your  enemies  is  a  right 
one,  I  certainly  feel  it  towards  the  men  who  fought  us  like 
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men.  I  saw  them  as  inSsmtry,  fighting,  giving  ground  step  by 
step,  taxing  the  courage,  taxing  the  endurance,  taxing  the 
firmness  of  our  troops.  I  saw  them  as  gunners,  standing  at 
their  guns,  and  fighting  them  as  long  as  they  could.  I  saw 
them  all  retreat  in  a  solid  mass,  followed  by  our  troops,  dealing 
with  them  as  they  deal  with  a  brave  and  resolute  enemy.  Gentle- 
men, it  was  no  ordinary  struggle ;  and  I  go  to  that  province 
with  all  the  stronger  aiSection  towards  the  people,  because  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  who  fought  against  them,  and 
certainly,  if  there  be  any  remains  of  vigour  or  ability  or  earnest 
devotion  to  the  wel&re  of  that  people  remaining  to  me  at  my 
time  of  life,  it  shall  be  devoted  heartily  to  all  that  can  in  any 
way  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  province." 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  these  noble  sentiments  and 
patriotic  aspirations  were  never  destined  to  have  their  fulfil- 
ment. Within  eight  months  a  fatal  accident  cut  short  this 
promising  career,  and  robbed  India  and  the  State  of  one  of  its 
most  able  servants,  and  that  too  just  as  he  attained  a  position 
which  oflFered  a  fkir  field  for  the  display  of  those  talents  for 
governing  and  conciliating  alien  races,  of  which  Sir  Henry 
Durand  was  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  For  some  weekis 
he  had  been  travelling  through  the  province  committed  to  his 
care  with  the  object  of  mastering,  by  personal  inspection  and 
inquiry,  its  entire  social  and  administrative  svstem. 

Sir  Henry  left  Murree  on  the  7th  November,  and  arrived  at 
Abbottabad  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  On  the  9th 
he  held  a  levee  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  inspected 
the  troops  at  that  station.  On  the  11th  he  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Ehakee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Soosul  Pass,  the  ascent 
of  which  was  afterwards  made,  and,  at  the  summit,  5,090  feet 
high,  the  party  was  met  by  Attar  Mahomed  Khan,  of  Agror, 
and  about  two  hundred  followers.  The  scene  from  the  top  of 
the  Pass  is  striking  for  its  extent  and  grandeur.  On  one  side 
the  Paklee  Valley  skirted  with  hills;  on  the  other  was  the 
mighty  Mahabun,  rising  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  and  below, 
nestling  at  its  feet,  uie  pleasant  valley  of  Agror.  Camp 
was  pitched  near  to  the  village  of  Oghee,  where  Sir  Henry 
received  the  Khan  and  his  sons ;  and,  on  the  15th,  he  returned 
to  Abbottabad.  Three  days  later  he  pitched  camp  at  Huripore, 
the  capital  of  Huzara,  now  prosperous,  and  peaceful,  though 
up  to  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  the  Punjuab,  a  scene  of 
continued  disorder.  In  this  district  of  Huzara  worked  well 
and  successfully  for  eight  years,  between  1846-54,  Major- 
Qeneral    James   Abbott,  of  the  Bengal   Artillery,  a  worthy 
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coadjutor  and  firiend  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  halted  for  two  days  at  Torbela,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Indus  and  Sirrun  rivers,  where  the  Newaub  had 
a  sham  fight  and  a  night  of  ''mahseer/'  or  Indian  salmon- 
spearing  ;  and,  on  the  2l8t,  he  crossed  the  Indus  by  ferry,  parting 
from  the  officers  of  Huzara,  the  limit  of  whose  district  ended 
here,  and  being  met  by  those  of  Peshawur  and  Euso&ye,  whose 
district  now  began.  On  the  25th  and  26th  the  party  halted  at 
Hoti  Murdan,  where  Sir  Henry  inspected  the  Guided,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  a  splendid  body  of  men  ready  for  anything,  as 
they  showed  at  Delhi, — whither  they  made  the  most  rapid  march 
recorded  in  Indian  annals,  under  their  chivalrous  leaders  Daly 
and  Battye,  who  fell  before  that  city, — and  as  they  have  more 
recently  shown  in  Afghanistan,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brother 
of  that  hero,  and  the  gallant  Hamilton,  both  of  whom  died 
the  soldier  s  death. 

Some  Bhuddist  ruins  also  were  examined  with  interest  by 
Durand,  whose  antiquarian  instincts  were  aroused  by  these 
memorials  of  the  past ;  and  on  the  1st  December  he  crossed  the 
Cabul  river,  arriving  at  Peshawur  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  he  entered  Tonk — a  town 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  the  Indus,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south-west  of  Peshawur, — where  occurred  the  accident 
which  deprived  him  of  life. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Sir  Henry  left  the  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  outpost,  garden,  and  town  of 
Tonk.  Having  inspected  the  outpost  on  foot,  he  proceeded  on 
one  of  the  camp  elephants,  in  a  howdah  with  the  Newaub  of 
Tonk,  a  chuprassie  being  on  the  back  seat.  The  son  of  thB 
Newaub  was  in  advance  on  horseback  to  show  the  way,  and  on 
another  elephant  were  Brigadier-General  Keyes,  commanding 
the  firontier  force,  and  other  officials 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  having  inspected  the  garden,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  entrance  of  the  to¥m,  which  consists  of  an  outer 
gateway  leading  into  a  covered  square  inclosure,  out  of  which 
a  second  gateway,  of  considerably  lower  elevation,  leads  into  the 
main  street.  Sir  Henry's  elephant  passed  without  any  difficulty 
the  outer  gateway  into  the  square  inclosure,  and  then,  before  any 
warning  could  be  given,  a  crash  of  breaking  howdah  was  heard 
as  the  elephant  passed  through  the  inner  gateway.  The  officers 
on  the  second  elephant  got  down  quickly,  and  found  Sir  Henry 
Durand  on  the  ground  just  beyond  the  inner  gateway,  lying  on 
his  face,  with  blood  profusely  streaming  out  of  his  nose.     The 
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Newaub  was  still  on  the  broken  howdah,  with  his  head  thrown 
back  on  the  seat.  Sir  Henry  was  immcKliately  conveyed  on  a 
charpoy  to  the  camp;  on  the  way  he  groaned  heavily,  and 
appeared  quite  insensible,  and  on  examination  by  two  medical 
officers,  it  was  discovered  that  his  lower  extremities  were  para- 
lysed and  his  arms  partially  so.  After  a  short  interval  he  was 
able  to  speak,  but  not  connectedly,  and  towards  morning  fully 
recovered  his  consciousness. 

At  two  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  1st  January  he  became  worse, 
though  he  retained  his  faculties  to  within  half  an  hour  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening. 
Thus  died,  as  the  Delhi  Oazette  describes,  ''the  very  best  of 
India's  public  men." 

The  funeral  of  Sir  Henry  Durand  took  place  at  Dehra  Ismail 
Ehan,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  January  5tL  AU  the 
troops  in  the  station — two  regiments  of  native  infemtry,  one 
regiment  of  native  cavalry,  a  battery  of  Artillery,  and  a 
detatchment  of  a  British  regiment — were  under  arms. 

Minute  guns,  equal  in  number  to  the  years  of  the  late 
Lieutenant-Governor,  were  fired  during  the  ceremony — ^the 
sanction  of  the  Viceroy,  which  is  necessary  to  such  a  salute, 
having  been  received  just  as  the  procession  left  camp. 

Sir  Henry  Durand's  attainments  were  of  a  varied  character. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  and  not  less 
as  a  scholarly  writer  in  the  pages  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  a 
periodical  enriched  with  the  contributions  of  Sir  Heniy  Law- 
rence. He  penned  a  review  of  the  life  and  labours  of  «iudson, 
the  American  Baptist  missionary,  who  was  his  friend  at  Moul- 
mein  durine  the  time  he  held  the  Commissionership  of  the 
Tenasserim  rrovinces.  On  his  departure,  Dr.  Judson  was  the 
medium  of  presenting  an  address  expressive  of  the  regret  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-labourers  at  his  retirement,  and  the 
high  personal  regard  in  which  they  held  him  for  the  rugeed 
and  unswerving  uprightness  and  independence  which  had 
characterised    his    conduct  during  his  administration  of  the 

Province.  We  have  spoken  of  his  able  articles  on  the  Cabul 
(Tar,  on  the  Punjaub  Campaign  of  1848-49,  and  on  the  Politics 
of  Central  India.  Further,  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  Burmese 
War  of  1852,  which  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
Calcutta  Review.  In  the  fifteenth  volume  may  be  found  a 
scientific  article  on  Captain  Hutton's  "  Chronology  of  Creation." 
His  last  paper,  which  appeared  in  1865,  was  a  review  of 
Aitchison's  Treatises,  and  is  described  as  ''a  masterly  historical 
and  juridical  exposition  of  the  feudatory  policy  which  bears  Lord 
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Canning's  name."  These  essays  betrayed  considerable  familarity 
with  the  dead  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  no  less  than  with 
German,  Italian,  and  French. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  Durand's  varied  accomplish- 
ments that  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  sketch — ^we  refer  to 
his  attainments  as  an  antiquarian.  While  engaged  as  superin- 
tendent of  Feroze  Shah's  Canal  in  the  early  portion  of  his  career, 
in  conjunction  with  Napier,  Cautley,  and  jBaker,  the  whole  sub- 
Himalayan  range,  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej,  was  carefully 
examined ;  and,  in  1834,  Lieutenants  Durand  and  Baker  still 
further  prosecuted  their  discoveries,  which  are  recorded  in  Dr. 
Murchison's  PalasorUological  Memoirs  of  Falconer.  **  By  the  joint 
labours  of  all  these  officers,"  writes  Dr.  Murchison,  "  a  sub-tropi- 
cal mammalia  fossil  &una  was  brought  to  light  unexampled  for 
richness  and  extent  in  any  other  region  then  known."  These 
discoveries  formed  the  starting-point  of  the  subsequent  researches 
of  such  geologists  as  Lyell  and  Murchison.  Durand  contributed 
in  1835-6  several  drawings  and  papers  on  the  subject  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

Indian  journals  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  both  native  and 
European,  joined  in  deploring  his  death  as  a  national  calamity ; 
and  the  Government  of  India  issued  a  notification  in  which 
Lord  Mayo  well  said : — "  Her  Majesty  has  lost  a  true  and  feithfiil 
servant,  the  Viceroy  an  able  and  experienced  comrade,  the 
Punjaub  a  just  and  energetic  ruler,  and  the  Indian  service  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments.  His  Excellency  in  Council  feels 
assured  that  the  sad  intelligence  of  Sir  Henry  Durand's  un- 
timely end  will  be  received  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  with 
feelings  of  the  keenest  regret,  not  only  among  his  brethren  of 
the  services  and  many  friends,  but  by  thousands  of  his  native 
fellow  subjects,  whose  interests  and  whose  wel&re  it  was  the 
main  object  of  his  life  to  promote. 

"  As  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Durand, 
his  Excellency  in  Council  directs  that  seventeen  minute  guns  be 
fired  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William  at  noon  to-day,  and  that 
the  Fort  flag  be  lowered  to  half-mast  high.  The  same  course  of 
procedure  is  also  to  be  observed  at  the  seats  of  Government  in 
India  on  receipt  of  this  notification." 

It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  Sir  Henry  Durand  fell  a  victim 
to  that  characteristic  energy  and  conscientiousness  which  im- 
pelled him  to  devote  heart  and  brain — or  as  he  said  in  his 
ffpeech,  "everything  in  the  shape  of  energy,  attention,  and 
oevotion  which  I  can  give  " — to  the  work  he  had  undertaken ; 
and  he  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  undoubtedly  as  if 
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he  had  fallen  in  his  soldier's  harness  before  the  Cabul  gate  of 
Ghuznee,  on  that  memorable  morning  of  the  23rd  July,  1839. 

On  learning  Durand's  death,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General 
on  the  career  and  character  of  the  deceased  officer,  in  which 
his  grace  said:-— "By  this  sad  calamity  the  Government  of 
India  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of 
one  of  its  best  officers  in  the  performance  of  his  pubUc  duties, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  just  entered  on  a  new  career  of  utility, 
for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  Having  entered  the  Indian 
army  in  one  of  the  scientific  branches  of  the  service  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  an  early  period  by  his  gallantry  in  the  field, 
and  subsequently  by  his  ability  and  independence  of  character 
in  different  high  civil  and  political  appointments,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Government,  won  for  himself  the  con- 
fidence of  successive  Governors-General,  until  he  was  selected 
by  your  Excellency  for  the  high  office  in  which  his  distinguished 
career  has  been  so  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.  The  life  of  such 
a  man  is  an  example  to  the  service,and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
deeply  deplores  his  death." 

By  an  inscrutable  dispensation.  Providence  deprived  our  Indian 
empire  of  one  of  that  band  of  statesmen  trained  within  its 
borders  whom  the  country  can  ill  spare,  and  whose  sagacity 
and  high  purpose  would  be  of  inestimable  value  during  the 
crisis  through  which  British  India  appears  to  be  passing.  But 
though  deprived  of  his  services,  the  example  of  Sir  Henry 
Durand  will  not  be  lost  to  those  jroung  statesmen  and  soldiers 
who  are  graduating  in  that  school  m  which  were  reared  the  illus- 
trious men,  beginning  with  Clive  and  having  its  continuance  in 
the  Lawrences  and  Outrams  of  our  own  day.  The  story  of  this 
life  and  the  lesson  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  duty  it  conveys 
will,  let  us  hope,  bear  its  finit  long  years  after  Sir  Henry  Durand 
has  been  laid  m  the  grave  in  an  obscure  outpost  in  the  most 
distant  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions. 

«  May  our  names,  like  his,  be  known 
When  we  are  passed  and  gone, 
Not  memories,  as  Greek  and  Mogul  are  ; 
By  deeds  like  these  alone, 
True  triumphs  that  atone, 
And  vindicate  the  violence  of  war." 
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Enters  the  Guards— On  Service  in  the  Grimea--Joins  the  95th  Begiment  in  India 
—On  Staff  employ— Is  engaged  in  the  Abyssinian  War— Betnms  to  England — 
Is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Soath  Africa— The  Trans-Kei 
camnaign— The  Zola  War— The  disaster  at  Isandlana— Arrival  of  rMnforbements 
—The  action  at  Gingilhova  and  Belief  of  Etshowe— The  battle  of  Ulundi  and 
conolosion  of  the  war — Betom  to  England. 

DUBING  the  year  1879  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Sir  Barde  Frere 
were  the  two  best  abus^  men  in  England — ^always  excepting 
Mr.  Gladstone.  As  "  nothing  succeeds  Tike  success,  so,  in  these 
happy  isles,  nothing  brings  down  such  a  storm  of  abuse  as 
failure,  although  it  may  be  shown  that  success,  with  the  limited 
means  at  disposal,  was  absolutely  impossible,  even  with  the 
directing  genius  of  a  Hannibal  or  a  Napoleon.  But  while  de- 
precating the  injustice  of  the  pitiless  storm  that  rained  on  the 
head  of  Lord  Chelmsford  at  the  time  the  news  arrived  of  the 
disaster  at  Isandlana,  we  suppose  that  few,  even  among  his 
lordship's  personal  friends,  and  their  name  is  legion,  would 
assert  that  he  was  guiltless  in  the  matter.  Had  he  taken  the 
precaution  he  adopted  at  the  termination  of  each  day's  march 
when  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Etshowe,  and  entrenched  his 
position  at  Isandlana,  on  the  21st  January,  before  quitting  his 
camp,  it  is  probable — with  the  knowledge  of  the  defence  made 
at  Rorke's  Drift  by  a  handful  of  men  behind  the  most  tempo- 
rary of  defences — ^that  the  attack  of  the  Zulu  army  would  have 
been  repulsed ;  we  use  the  qualifying  term  probable,  because 
the  reckless  valour  and  contempt  of  death  displayed  by  the 
Zulu  warriors,  their  overwhelming  numbers,  the  extent  of  the 
camp  and  stores  to  be  defended,  and  the  difficulty  Colonel  Wood, 
with  two  entire  British  reriments  and  one  complete  battery, 
experienced,  on  the  29th  March,  in  defeating  the  desperate 
assaults,  prolonged  for  four  hours,  of  an  '*  impi "  little  superior 
in  strength  to  that  which  fought  at  Isandlana — all  prove  that  it 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  had  every  precaution  been  taken 
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in  fortifying  the  camp,  the  diminished  numbers  under  Colonels 
Dumford  and  Pulleine  could  not  have  made  a  successful  resist- 
ance. Nevertheless,  he  is  responsible  for  the  two  cardinal 
errors  which  led  to  the  disaster  of  January  22nd — weakening 
his  column  by  detaching  half  of  it  on  a  reconnaissance,  and 
leaving  his  camp  in  a  defenceless  condition. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  better  known  in  the  army  under  his  name 
ef  Thesiger,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Lord  Chelmsford,  who 
was  twice  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Government  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby.  As  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  .this  nobleman  was  well- 
known  at  the  bar  for  his  forensic  talents,  and,  though  not 
possessed  of  the  brilliant  oratorical  genius  of  a  Brougham  or  a 
Cairns,  or  the  consummate  legal  knowledge  of  a  St  Leonards  or 
a  Selbome,  was,  nevertheless,  a  trusty  member  of  the  Tory 
partv,  and  of  successive  Conservative  administrations.  In  early 
Ufe  his  lordship  served  in  the  navy,  towards  which,  to  the  end 
of  his  career,  he  entertained  a  warm  interest,  and,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  at  public  dinners,  referred  with  pride  to  his 
connection  with  that  glorious  service. 

Alfred  Thesiger,  a  younger  son  of  this  nobleman,  entered  the 
legal  profession,  rose  to  eminence  by  the  possession  of  solid 
rather  than  brilliant  qualities,  and  was  promoted  by  the  present 
administration  to  the  high  office  of  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  with 
a  seat  on  the  Privy  Council,  at  an  age  when  few  barristers  have 
attained  the  position  of  senior  counsel ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
rapid  advancement,  no  one  d  his  compeers  can  gainsay  the 
capacity  of  the  young  Lord  Justice,  who  appears  as  popidar  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  bench  as  his  brother  in  the  army.  Another 
son  of  the  late  Lord  Chelmsford,  Colonel  Charles  Thesiger, 
entered  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  army,  in  which  he  is  known 
as  a  good  soldier.  Reserved  in  Lidia  with  his  regiment,  the 
6th  (Inniskilling)  Dragoons,  and,  in  1860,  proceeded  from 
Bombay  to  China  with  a  squadron  of  his  regiment,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  now  serving  in  the 
Transvaal,  did  good  service  in  the  campaign  that  ended  by  the 
capitulation  of  Fekin. 

Frederick  Augustus,  the  eldest  son  \>f  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  on  the  31st 
May,  1827,  and  entered  the  army  on  the  28th  November,  1846, 
as  Ensign  and  Lieutenant  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  in  which 
distinguished  regiment  he  attained,  five  years  later,  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  and  Captain.  Though  between  the  years  1845-50 
this  country  waged  two  sanguinary  campaigns  in  India,  and 
subjugated  the  most  warlike  race  we  had  yet  encountered  in 
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our  great  Eastern  dependency,  yet  in  Europe  it  was  a  period  of 
peace.     As  the  young  aspirant  of  military  honours  surveyed  the 

Eolitical  horizon  for  the  small  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
and,  which  was  to  presage  the  storm  of  war,  he  saw  only  the 
sky,  whose  deep  azure  was  undimmed  by  any  threatenings  of 
tempest,  while  already  could  be  seen  rising  that  temple  of 
industry  in  Hyde  Park  which  was  to  inaugurate  the  millen- 
nium. Those  were  the  halcyon  days  of  peace,  and  no  one 
dreamt  that  Europe,  in  entering  upon  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century,  was  commencing  an  epoch  of  bloodshed,  in 
which,  within  thirty  years,  five  wars  of  the  first  magnitude 
would  be  waged  —  the  Russian,  Italian,  Austro-Frussian, 
Franco-German,  and  Russo-Turkish. 

During  the  years  1845-50,  Captain  Thesiger  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  his  profession,  for  which  the  Guards  officers 
have  peculiar  fSeicilities  in  the  library  and  lecture-room  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  wherein  the  mysteries  of 
their  profession  may  be  acquired  and  discussed. 

Captain  Thesiger  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  participate  in  the 
battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the 
Crimea  until  the  31st  May,  1855,  when  the  siege  of  the  great 
stronghold  that  had  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  allies,  was 
approaching  a  conclusion.  He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Markham,  and  served  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign.  For  his  services  he  received  the  Crimean 
medal  and  clasp  for  Sebastopol,  the  Turkish  and  Sardinian 
medals,  and  the  fifth  class  of  the  Medjidie,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  Brevet-Majority.  Major  Thesiger,  being  anxious  to  see 
more  service  than  fells  to  the  lot  of  a  Guardsman,  naturally 
turned  his  eyes  towards  that  field  for  military  honours,  India, 
then  in  the  throes  of  that  great  convulsion,  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bengal  native  army,  and  his  high  interest  at  head-quarters  pro- 
cured him  an  exchange  into  the  95th  Regiment  as  junior  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, which  rank  he  attained  on  the  17th  November, 
1857,  after  only  twelve  years'  service.  His  appointment  created 
a  great  outcry  and  much  heartburning/  as  was  not  unnatural, 
and  the  experiment,  which  bore  a  strikmg  similitude  to  a  job, 
was  the  last  of  the  description,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. On  arriving  at  Bombay  he  joined  the  95th  Regiment 
in  the  field,  but  was  only  in  time  to  be  present  at  a  small  affair, 
the  last  in  which  the  regiment  participated.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  he  received  the  brevet  of  Colonel  He  suc- 
ceeded Colonel  Raines,  C.B.,  in  command  of  the  95th  Regiment, 
and,  while  stationed  at  Kurrachee,  on  the  1st  January,  1867, 
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married  a  daughter  of  Major-Qeneral  Heath,  of  the  Bombay 
Anny^  hy  whom  he  has  a  family  of  five  children. 

Colonel  Thesiger  8  first  service  on  the  staflf,  in  which  he  has 
earned  the  high  encomiums  of  some  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the 
army,  was  in  the  year  1861,  and  during  the  time  he  held  the 
office  of  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  Bombay  army,  he 
made  his  mark  as  an  able  and  conscientious  military  adminis- 
trator, and  attracted  the  approval  and  regard  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Robert  Napier,  who  has  since  stood  his  &st  friend. 
In  1868  when  Sir  Robert  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  he  selected  Colonel  Thesiger  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Adjutant-Qeneral's  Department  of  nis  army  of 
12,000  men,  which  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Western  Presi- 
dency. How  well  he  performed  his  responsible  duties  during 
the  long  and  arduous  march  of  400  miles,  from  2k)ulla  to  the 
capital  of  Theodore,  are  matters  of  military  history,  and  Lord 
Napier  has  placed  on  record  in  his  admirable  and  lucid  despatches, 
particularly  his  last,  recounting  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
''  the  rock  of  Magdala,"  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held 
"  the  great  ability  and  untiring  energy  "  of  his  Adjutant-General. 
Throughout  this  almost  bloodless,  but  admirably  conducted, 
campaign.  Colonel  Thesiger  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefl  Where  Sir  Robert  Napier  was  not,  there  his  chief  of 
the  staff  was  sure  to  be  present  as  his  representative,  and  though 
among  his  generals  of  division  and  brigadiers  there  were  such 
men  as  Staveley,  Merewether,  and  Field,  yet  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  regeirded  as  the  "  right-hand  man  of  his  chief."  For 
his  services  in  this  memorable  campaign,  Colonel  Thesiger  was 
nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
aides-de-camp. 

Soon  after  these  events  Lord  Napier  succeeded  Sir  William 
Mansfield  (the  late  Lord  Sandhurst)  in  the  post  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Lidia,  and  he  took  with  him  to  Calcutta  his 
Adjutant-Qeneral,  who  filled  the  same  responsible  office  at  the 
head-quarters  of  tfie  Lidian  army.  In  the  winter  of  1873-74  he 
commanded  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Boorkee,  and  in  the 
summer  manoeuvres  of  1874  and  1875  he  commanded  a  brigade. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  sa,Y  that  there  never  was  in  India  a 
better  Adjutant-QeneraL  Colonel  Thesiger  commanded  the 
confidence  as  well  of  what  was  the  old  Indian  as  the  Royal 
armies,  for  he  was  a  conscientious  officer,  who  meted  out  justice 
alike  to  both  services.  His  clear-headedness  and  capacity  for 
work,  wheUier  in  the  saddle  or  in  the  office,  in  a  climate  where 
work  of  any  kind  is  distasteful,  was  remarkable,  and  were  in  no 
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small  measure  due  to  the  tact  that  he  was  a  total  abstainer. 
Firm  but  conciliatory,  courteous  and  kind,  but  dignified,  he  was 
beloved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  while  he  earned 
their  respect  by  the  exhibition  of  such  soldierly  qualities  as 
courage  and  calmness  in  the  presence  of  danger.  He  proved 
the  possession  of  these  military  virtues  on  the  disastrous  day  of 
Isandlana,  when,  after  addressing  his  handful  of  men,  he  led 
them  on  with  darkness  closing  around  them,  and  the  chill  fore- 
bodings of  a  nameless  horror  freezing  the  very  marrow  in  their 
bones,  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  flushed  with  the  carnage  of 
more  than  800  of  their  comrades. 

In  1876  Colonel  Thesiger  returned  to  England,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  at  ShomclifiFe,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Aldershot,  where  he  commanded  a  brigade  of  infantry. 
After  a  long  spell  of  peace  service  General  *  Thesiger  again  took 
the  field,  but  in  a  mr  different  scene  to  the  tropic  plains  of 
India  or  the  mountain  chains  of  Abyssinia.  In  January  1878, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  South 
Africa,  in  succession  to  General  Sir  Arthur  Cunninghame, 
G.C.B.,  who  disagreed  with  the  Colonial  Prime  Minister,  and 
would  permit  no  interference  with  his  management  of  military 
affairs.  This  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  had  been  engaged 
with  a  mere  handful  of  troops  suppressing  a  rising  of  Kaffir 
"  rebels  " — as  it  is  our  custom  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  call 
those  who  rise  against  our  rule  within  the  borders  of  annexed 
territories.  The  Fingoes  were  the  cause  of  the  original  trouble, 
and  they  drew  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Gaikas  and  Galekas, 
with  their  chie&  Ereli,  Sandili,  Tini  Macomo,  and  others. 

Major-General  Thesiger,  who  received  the  local  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  while  serving  in  South  Africa,  landed  at  Cape 
Town  on  the  25th  February,  when  he  was  sworn  in,  and  com- 
menced the  exercise  of  his  important  functions,  in  association 
with  his  old  Indian  friend  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  neck  of  the 
Kaffir  rebellion  had  been  broken  before  the  arrival  of  General 
Thesiger  upon  the  scene,  but  there  was  still  some  harassing 
work  and  smart  fighting  to  be  done,  as  the  Kaffirs  had  broken 
up  into  small  parties,  and  were  trying  to  force  their  way  into 
the  colony.  To  enable  him  to  comfdete  their  subjugation  and 
meet  the  Zulu  difficulty,  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments  was 
sent  out  firom  England. 

On  his  arrival  General  Thesiger  found  that  though  Galeka- 
land  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy  by  the  column  under 
Colonel  Glyn,  the  Gaika  rebellion  was  spreading,  and  Fingoland 

*  He  atUined  the  rank  of  Major-General  on  the  15th  March,  1877. 
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had  been  invaded  from  Sandili's  border.  His  first  task  was 
to  direct  the  operations  in  the  Pine  bush,  where  the  Kaffirs 
were  surrounded  by  the  forces  at  his  disposal ;  but  the  enemy 
were  thoroughly  cowed,  and  the  operations  were  of  a  desultory, 
and  not  very  stirring,  character.  He  then  proceeded  to  clear 
the  great  mountain  stronghold  of  the  forest-clad  Amantolas, 
held  by  Sandili  and  his  Qaika  warriors.  The  force  with  which 
he  undertook  this  task,  consisted  of  the  90th  Begiment,  2nd 
battalion  24th  Begiment,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  1st  batta- 
lion of  the  same  regiment,  with  some  small  corps  of  mounted 
volunteers  and  the  Fingo  levies ;  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
Imperial  and  local,  being  engaged  in  checking  the  Kaffirs  at 
other  points.  On  the  30th  April  the  British  forces  attacked 
and  dispersed  the  enemy  at  Tutaba  and  Kandoba,  the  90th 
losing  one  officer  and  three  men  killed,  and  one  officer  and  three 
men  woimded.  Fighting  also  occurred  at  other  places  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  May,  but  it  was  of  a  desultory  character,  and 
neither  officers  nor  men,  from  the  General  to  the  drummer-boy, 
thought  there  was  any  chance  of  winning  honour  or  even  re- 
ceiving bard  knocks  in  this  most  "  miserable  "  of  our  Uttle  wars, 
as  it  was  repeatedly  designated  by  the  military  papers.  Indeed, 
soon  after  these  paltry  skirmishes,  hostilities  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased,  and  General  Thesiger  returned  to  Cape  Town. 
Thursday,  the  1st  August,  was  kept  throughout  the  colony  as  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving,  though  there  were  not  wanting 
many  people  who  openly  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  solemn 
setting  apart  of  a  day  by  the  legislature  was,  to  say  the  least, 

!)remature,  and  they  were  justified  by  the  event  On  the  fol- 
owing  day  the  Cape  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  formally  announced  in  his  speech  that  the  Kaffir 
War  was  closed.  The  Home  Government  were  not  backward 
in  rewarding  those  officers  who  had  specially  distinguished  them- 
selves during  the  Transkei  campaign,  and  General  Thesiger 
received  the  Kibbon  of  the  Bath. 

But  there  were  clouds  lowering  over  the  border  of  the  distant 
colony  of  Natal,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  being  of  opinion  that  a 
crisis  had  arrived  in  our  relations  with  the  Zulu  king,  Cetewayo, 
resolved  to  precipitate  matters  by  sending  that  potentate  an 
ultimatum,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  must  have  known 
woidd  be  rejected. 

The  foe  against  whom  we  were  now  to  contend,  though  cruel 
and  barbarous,  was  one  whom  we  have  learnt  to  respect  as  the 
possessor  of  that  highest  of  virtues,  according  to  the  Greek 
philosopher  Aristotle — valour.   England  was  thunderstruck  when 
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the  disaster  of  Isandlana,  on  the  22nd  January,  showed  that  the 
task  of  reducing  to  subjection  a  race  of  savages  deficient  in 
artillery  and  arms  of  precision  was  to  be  one  that  would  require 
the  despatch  of  a  large  army  commanded  by  six  generals,  and 
necessitating  a  greater  strain  upon  our  military  resources  than 
this  country  had  been  subjected  to  since  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
In  1856,  when  the  Cape  Colony  had  been  denuded  of  troops 
through  the  Crimean  War,  a  great  danger  was  averted  by  the 
prevision  of  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  the  loyal 
promptitude  with  which  his  representations  were  met  by  the 
ralmerston  Cabinet.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  which  was  to 
witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  Kaflfir  prophecy,  that  the  slaugh- 
tered cattle  should  rise  firom  their  graves,  and  the  white  man  be 
driven  into  the  sea,  we  had  on  the  eastern  fix>ntier,  besides  the 
old  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  ten  line  regiments,  the  greater  portion 
of  whom  were  veterans  of  former  Kaffir  wars,  together  witn  some 
battalions  of  the  (German  Legion,  and  a  small  but  admirable 
body  of  mounted  police,  with  native  levies  and  adequate  supply 
arrangements,  according  to  the  scale  then  considered  sufficient  for 
our  troops.  The  contrast  between  this  and  our  recent  prepara- 
tions was  striking.  At  the  close  of  1878  we  had  (inclusive  of 
three  battalions,  despatched  in  hot  haste  in  December,  1877)  only 
eight  line  regiments  in  the  whole  of  South  Afirica,  with  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  police,  moimted  corps  of  Europeans  firom 
the  regiments  serving  at  the  Cape  and  the  colonies,  and  native 
levies,  of  whom  little  can  be  said  in  their  fevour.  This  force  was 
manifestly  only  sufficient  to  prevent  any  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties by  the  Gaikas  and  Galekas  on  the  KafiFrarian  firontier,  who 
had  only  been  reduced  in  August,  and  to  overawe  the  Dutch 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  who  had  expressed  their  determination 
of  resisting  by  arms  their  loss  of  independence.  Yet  the  High 
Commissioner,  at  such  a  time  and  with  so  inadequate  a  force, 
determined  to  force  on  a  rupture  with  the  Zulu  king.  On 
September  24th,  1878,  soon  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Kaffirs, 
he  warmly  supported  Lord  Chelmsford's  demand  for  reinforce- 
ments; but  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State  objected  to  the 
employment  of  Imperial  troops  in  the  aggressive  designs  of  the 
colonists,  and  urged  that  hostilities  might  be  averted  by  an 
"  exercise  of  prudence,  forbearance,  and  reasonable  compromise." 
However,  the  Colonial  Office  yielded,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
arguments  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  a  small  reinforcement 
was  despatched  purely  for  defensive  purposes,  "to  insure,"  as 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  said,  "the  safety  of  the  Europ^m 
residents  in  Natal  and  Transvaal ; "  and,  **  not  to  fiimish  means 
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for  a  campaign  of  invasion  and  conquest,  but  to  afford  such  pro- 
tection as  may  be  necessary  at  this  jimcture  to  secure  the  Hves 
and  property  of  the  colonists."  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  with  his  impul- 
sive nature,  could  see  no  obstacles  in  the  dangerous  path  he  had 
determined  to  tread,  and  contended  that  the  Zulus — like  the 
Irishman  trailing  his  coat  after  him  in  the  fair — ^were  only 
"  trying  to  provoke  the  British  to  strike  the  first  blow/*  He 
accordmgly  fulminated  his  ultimatum,  and  on  the  Zulu  monarch 
fisdlii^  to  comply  with  his  demands  by  the  stipulated  date,  with 
true  Hibernian  pugnacity,  he  assumed  the  tempting  provocation 
of  "  striking  the  first  blow.*  Lord  Chelmsford  was  directed  to 
invade  the  country  with  an  army  of  which  5,000  only  were 
British  soldiers,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  doubtless  coimting  on  a  swifb 
and  assured  victory,  when  his  disobedience  would  be  condoned 
by  the  Home  Government 

Li  his  lengthy  and  able  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  precipi- 
tating matters,  the  High  Commissioner  quotes  the  dictum  of  one 
who  had  studied  the  question  when  administrating  the  colony  of 
Natal  some  few  years  before.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  placed 
on  record  his  opinion  that  "  the  Zulus  were  a  great  danger  to 
our  colony  and  to  all  South  Afirica."  But  so  they  were  when 
Sir  Garnet  made  his  tour  along  the  banks  of  the  Tugela  and 
the  firontier  of  Natal  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  defence  of  the  colony ;  and  nothing  of  im- 
portance had  since  occurred  to  increase  the  ui^ency  of  this 
oanger.  It  may  be  assumed  that  with  the  arrived  of  the  addi- 
tioiml  reinforcement  of  three  battalions  which  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  Home  Government,  the  energetic  and  sanguine  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony  considered  that  he  had  a  sufficient  force  to 
subdue  any  resistance  that  Cetewayo  could  organise,  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  of  his  country  being  attempted  by  the 
British  forces.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certam  that  both 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  General  Thesiger  imderrated  the  power  of 
the  Zulu  army,  and  though  the  former  spoke  in  eloquent  terms 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  overthrowing  the  **  celibate,  man- 
sla}dng  machine"  which  was  a  standing  menace  not  only  to 
Natal,  but  to  the  newly-annexed  Transvaal,  the  measure  he 
took  of  their  prowess,  as  displayed  by  his  despatching  an  ultima- 
tum and  rushins  into  hostilities  with  a  total  of  5,000  Imperial 
troops,  hardly  taUied  with  the  heated  language  of  the  despatches 
describing  the  imminent  peril  of  the  situation. 

General  Thesiger,  as  a  soldier,  had  only  to  take  the  military 
measures  necessary  to  enforce  the  policy  of  his  civil  chief,  and 
these  he  did  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  though  the  forces  at  his 
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disposal  were  inadequate  for  the  invasion  of  a  perfect  terra 
incognita  like  Zululand,  and  he  was  totally  deficient  in  regular 
cavalry,  for  a  regiment  of  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  asked  in 
vain.  It  should  be  noted,  in  justice  to  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger, 
that,  in  his  published  report,  he  displays  anxiety  as  to  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  limited  forces  placed  at  his  disposal,  which, 
including  the  reinforcements  he  was  then  soliciting,  he  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary,  "even  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses." It  may  be  said  that  as  he  did  not  decline  to  undertake 
an  offensive  war  with  the  small  army  at  his  disposal,  and  did 
not  insist  upon  larger  reinforcements,  no  blame  lay  on  the 
Government ;  but  he  may  have  considered  the  invidious  position 
in  which  he  would  have  been  placed  had  he  done  so,  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  aspiring  officers  at  home  who  would 
have  undertaken  the  duty  with  a  light  heart.  On  the  1st 
August  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  left  Simon's  Bay  for  Natal  in 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Active,  with  LieutenaDt-Colonel  Crealock, 
his  assistant  military  secretary,  and  staff,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
landed  at  Durban,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Pietermaritzburg, 
the  capital,  in  order  to  organise  the  columns  for  the  invasion  of 
Zululand.  The  2nd  battalion  24th  Regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Degacher,  the  90th,  under  Colonel  Palmer — who  early 
in  the  year  had  been  operating  firom  Fort  Beaufort  against 
Tini  Macomo — as  well  as  some  companies  of  the  Buffs,  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  were  also  despatched  to  Natal,  and 
took  up  their  positions  on  the  firontier  preparatory  to  the 
invasion. 

The  task  of  org^sing  the  columns  with  the  necessary 
transport  was  a  difficult  one,  but  to  an  officer  like  Lord 
Chelmsford,*  conversant  with  such  work  by  his  experience  in 
the  Abyssinian  campaign,  it  was  not  uncongenial.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  he  was  thus  fully  occupied,  and, 
on  the  11th  January,  1879,  the  day  after  the  period  allowed 
Cetewayo  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
he  commenced  the  invasion  of  Zululand  by  crossing  the  Buffalo 
River.     The  army  was  organised  into   five  columns  f  under 

*  In  October,  1878,  he  attained  the  title  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

t  No.  1  column,  under  Oolonel  Peanon,  of  the  Buffs,  consisted  of  a  detachment 
of  Boval  Artilleiy,  under  lieut.  Lloyd;  No.  2  company  Royal  Engineers,  under 
Oaptam  Wynne ;  2nd  battalion  Buffs,  under  Colonel  Pamell ;  6  companies  of  the 
99tJi  Begimentw  under  Oolonel  Welman ;  and  the  Active  Naval  Brigade,  under  Com- 
mander Oampoell.  Besides  these  regular  troops  there  were  a  body  of  mounted 
infantry,  under  Captain  Barrow,  of  the  19th  Hussars,  and  several  small  corps  of 
mounted  volunteers,  with  2  battalions  of  the  Native  Contingent  and  a  company  of 
Natal  Native  Pioneers.  Strength  of  combatants,  23  artiUery,  1^51 7  infantey,  812 
cavalry,  2,256  native  troops,  with  4  7-pounder^  1  Gatling  gun,  and  2  rocket-tubes. 
No.  2  Column,  which  was  oroken  up  after  the  disaster  at  Isandlana,  was  commanded 
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Colonels  PearsoD,  Dumford,  Qlyn,  Wood,  and  Rowlands. 
There  were  also  the  detachments  for  keeping  up  the  communi- 
cations at  Greytown,  Helpmakaar,  Rorke's  Drift,  Stanger,  Fort 
Pearson,  and  Durban^  The  grand  total  of  the  field-force  was 
as  follows — 85  staff  and  departments,  263  Royal  Artillery,  20 
guns,  2  rocket-tubes,  8  rocket-troughs,  5,128  infismtry,  1,193 
cavalry,  315  moimted  natives,  9,035  Native  Contingent,  1,910 
conductors,  drivers,  and  fore-loopers,  10,023  oxen,  803  horses, 
398  mules,  977  waggons,  and  56  carts — total,*  17,929  officers 
and  men.  This  force  presented  a  magnificent  total  on  paper, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  only  reliable  elements  were  the 
European  soldiers — ^namely,  5,128  infEtntry,  the  263  Royal 
AitiUerymen,  and  the  volunteer  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry. 
Of  these  the  80th  Regiment,  834  strong,  forming  a  part  of 
Colonel  Rowlands's  column,  was  distant  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, so  that  Lord  Chelmsford  undertook  the  invasion  of  Zulu- 
land,  known  to  be  defended  with  some  40,000  warriors,  mobile, 
well  armed,  and  disciplined,  and  acting  on  interior  lines  in  a 
difficult  and  unexplored  coimtry,  with  considerably  less  than 
5,000  reliable  troops. 

The  operation  of  crossing  the  Buffalo  River  on  the  11th 
January,  by  No.  3  Column,  under  command  of  Colonel  Qlyn, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  was  a  difficult  one, 
owing  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  river,  caused  by  the  very 
heavy  rains.  The  European  infantry  were  ferried  over  on  a 
barrel  raft,  a  pont,  and  a  small  boat,  while  the  mounted  men  of 
the  Native  Contingent  crossed  at  the  ford  lower  down ;  and,  by 
6.30  a.m.,  the  troops,  favoured  by  a  heavy  mist,  all  stood  on 
Zululand,  embarked  in  a  campaign  destined  to  be  memorable. 

by  the  iU-f»ted  lient^ColoDel  Doraford,  B^,  a  man  of  high  character  and  mtimatelT 
acquainted  with  the  Zoloa,  and  conaiated  of  a  rocket  battery,  onder  Captain  Bnasell, 
tUL;  3  battalions  of  the  Native  Contingent,  Sikali's  Horse,  and  a  company  of 
Natal  Pioneers.  Strength,  3,488  native  troops,  315^Donnted  natives,  with  3  rocket- 
tubes.  No.  3  Column,  commanded  by  Colonel  Glyn,  C.B.,  of  the  24th  Begiment, 
indnded  N.  Battery,  5th  Brigade,  Boyal  Artillery,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Harness; 
No.  S  company  Boyal  Bngineers,  Captain  Jones;  1st  battalion  24th  Begiment, 
lieot.-Colooel  Pulleme ;  2nd  battalion  24th  Begiment,  Lieut-Colonel  Degacher ; 
a  squadron  of  mounted  infantry,  under  Iieut.-Colonel  Cecil  Bussell,  12th  Lancers ; 
some  corps  of  mounted  police  and  volunteers  ;  2  battalions  of  the  Native  Contingent, 
and  1  company  of  Natal  Pioneers— 132  artillery,  1,275  infantry,  320  cavahy,  2fi66 
native  troops,  with  0  7-pounders  and  2  rocket-troughs.  No.  4  Column,  commanded 
by  Cokmel  Bvelyn  Wood,  V.C,  C3,  90th  Begiment,  consisted  of  6  T-pounders, 
MaJOT  Tremlett,  Boyal  ArtiUery ;  1  battalion  18th  Begiment,  lieut-Colonel  OUbert ; 
90th  Begiment,  Lieut.-Colonel  Cherry ;  Frontier  Light  Horse,  Lieut.-Colonel  Buller, 
03.  60th  Bifles;  and  a  native  corps  known  as  Wood's  Irregulars— 108  artiUery, 
1,502  infantry,  208  cavalry,  387  native  troops,  with  6  7-pounders  and  2  rocket-teoufha. 
No.  5  Column,  Colonel  Bowlands,  V.C,  C  J.,  included  80th  Begfanen^  Major  Tnckw, 
and  several  corps  of  mounted  volunteers  and  native*— 834  infantry,  653  cavalry,  338 
native  troops,  with  8  guns. 
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Opposition  had  been  expected  at  this  point,  and  had  the  Zulus 
then  adopted  the  tactics  they  put  into  practice  with  so  much 
success  against  the  detachment  of  the  80th  Regiment,  at  the 
Intombi  Biver,  it  is  probable  that  a  serious  check  might  have 
been  received  early  in  the  campaign,  which  would  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  Lord  Chelmsford  and  his  staff  to  the  folly  of 
attempting  the  arduous  task  before  them  with  insufficient 
means ;  but  though  the  chief  Usirayo,  whose  sons  had  been 
demanded  for  the  seizure  of  some  Zulu  women  on  British  soil, 
had  expressed  his  intention  to  fight,  and  his  own  kraal  lay 
within  four  miles  of  Borke's  Drift,  he  made  no  sign.  On 
crossing  the  river,  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  had  sent  instructions 
to  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood  to  meet  him  at  the  Itelzi  Hill,  started 
off  to  the  rendezvous,  taking  with  him  his  mounted  infantry 
and  volunteers. 

The  route  lay  over  an  open,  undulating  country,  and,  after  a 
ride  of  fifteen  miles,  he  met  the  gallant  commander  of  No.  4 
Column,  who  had  been  encamped  at  Bembas  Kop,  about  thirty- 
three  miles  from  the  Drift,  between  the  6th  and  10th,  when  he 
made  a  march  of  twelve  miles  towards  the  main  force.  Aft;er  an 
interview.  Lord  Chelmsford  returned  the  same  day  to  his  camp 
on  some  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Buffalo  Biver, 
where  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Dumford,  commanding  No.  3 
Cohimn,  who  reported  "  the  coimtry  in  his  fix)nt  was  quite  quiet, 
the  women  and  old  people  in  their  kraals,  but  the  army  with 
the  king."  Having  received  his  instructions  as  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  column.  Colonel  Dumford  returned  to  his  station, 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  saw  no  more  of  this  unfortunate  officer. 
His  lordship  determined  not  to  make  any  advance  into  Zululand 
until  he  had  stored  one  month's  supplies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Buffalo,  in  addition  to  fifteen  days'  supply  with  the  column ; 
but  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  very  considerable,  for 
not  only  had  three  rivers  to  be  crossed  between  his  camp 
and  Grevtown,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  but  the  roads  were 
very  bad,  and  the  transport  difficulties  were  increased  by  the 
great  mortality  among  the  oxen,  while  nothing  but  cattle  could 
be  obtained  in  the  country  itself.  However,  the  commander 
did  not  remain  idle,  but,  on  the  day  following  the  crossing  at 
Borke's  Drift,  directed  Colonel  Qlyn  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
in  the  direction  of  Isepesi  Hill,  while  a  portion  of  the  infantry, 
traversed  the  valley  of  the  Bashee.  By  8.30  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  Ngudu  mountain  were  occupied  by  the  infemtry,  and 
the  cattle  captured;  the  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Bussell,  12th 
Lancers,  attacking  and  dispersing  the  enemy  firom  the  higher 
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terrace  of  the  mountain,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  killed,  including 
a  son  of  Usirayo. 

On  the  20th  January  Lord  Chelmsford  broke  up  his  camp, 
and  marched  about  ten  miles  across  the  waggon  track  from 
Borke's  Drift,  to  the  Indeni  forest,  where  he  took  up  a  position 
with  the  back  of  the  camp  to  an  isolated  hill  of  peculiar  ap- 
pearance known  as  Isandlana,  but  though,  in  the  detailed  and 
admirable  instructions  he  issued  to  the  troops  before  crossing 
the  Buffalo,  he  emphasised  the  necessity  of  always  fortifying 
the  camp,  either  by  entrenching  or  placing  the  waggons  in 
laager,  according  to  the  Dutch  fSehshion,  it  appears  that  the 
General  took  no  steps  to  direct  the  execution  of  this  precaution- 
ary measure,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  he  had  with  him  all 
the  supplies  and  transport  of  the  column ;  to  this  unhappy 
omission  was  mainly  due  the  catastrophe  of  the  22iuL  It  may 
be  observed  by  his  apologists  that  tne  camp  was  only  a  tem- 
porary one,  but  these  precautionary  measures  were  required  for 
all  halts  extending  over  a  night,  and  he  himself  entrenched  and 
packed  his  waggons  daily  on  his  march  to  the  relief  of  Etshowe, 
with  a  column  double  the  strength  of  that  with  which  he 
encamped  at  Isandlana. 

Thus,  though  the  disaster  was  primarily  due  to  the  fedlure  of 
ammunition  and  the  scattering  of  their  force  by  Colonels 
Dumford  and  FuUeine,  Lord  Chelmsford  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
blame  in  leaving  the  camp  unlaagered.  But  all  the  tactical 
fftults  were  redeemed  by  the  heroism  of  our  troops,  officers,  and 
men,  and  assuredly  Ibandlana  is  a  name  Englishmen  may 
repeat  with  pride. 

On  the  same  day,  the  20th  January,  his  lordship  made  a 
reconnaissance  about  ten  miles  along  the  waggon  track  from 
Borke*s  Drift,  which  skirts  the  Lihlazatye  mountains,  as  feur  as 
a  place  called  Matyanas's  strooghold,  described  as  a  deep  valley, 
full  of  caves,  with  three  precipitous  sides.  Not  having  time  on 
that  day  to  complete  the  reconnaissance,  he  directed  two  columns 
of  natives,  under  command  of  Major  Dartnell  and  Commandant 
Lonsdale,  to  proceed  thither  on  the  21st,  and,  after  completing 
an  examination  of  the  locality,  to  return  to  camp.  During 
the  afternoon  Major  Dartnell  sent  back  word  to  say  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  complete  the  reconnaissance,  as  he  had 
found  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  requested  that 
three  companies  of  British  troops  might  be  sent  to  him,  when 
he  would  attack.  Lord  Chelmsford,  however,  declined  to  com- 
ply with  the  request,  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  but  sent  out 
Diacuit  to  the  force.    At  2.30  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
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January,  a  message  was  received  from  Major  Dartnell  that  the 
enemy  was  in  great  strength  before  him,  upon  which  the  General 
directed  Colonel  Glyn  to  march  to  his  assistance  with  all  the 
available  troops,  and  sent  an  express  to  Colonel  Durnford,  who 
was  at  Rorke's  Drift  with  500  natives,  half  of  whom  were 
mounted  and  armed  with  breechloaders,  and  a  rocket  battery, 
to  move  up  and  take  command  of  the  camp. 

Accordingly,  at  daybreak  on  this  eventful  day, — ^when  the  sun 
"  fired  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines," — Lord  Chelmsford, 
having  given  Colonel  PuUeine  strict  instructions  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  left  him  in  command  of  the  camp  with  a  guard  of 
772  European  soldiers,  besides  natives,  and  marched  with 
Colonel  Qlyn's  column,  which  consisted  of  600  of  the  2nd 
battalion  24th  Regiment,  the  mounted  infantry,  and  4  guns. 
Pressing  on  with  a  small  escort,  his  lordship  reached  Major 
Dartnell  about  6.30  a.m.,  and  at  once  ordered  the  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Native  Contingent  to  occupy  some  heights  of 
the  Inhlazatye  range,  on  which  the  enemy  showed  in  con- 
siderable strength,  while  he  sent  back  word  to  Colonel  Glyn  to 
move,  with  the  guns  and  24th  Regiment,  up  a  valley  which  lay 
to  the  left  of  the  spur,  with  the  mounted  corps  on  both  flanks ; 
a  general  advance  was  made,  the  enemy  retiring  without  firing, 
a  manoeuvre  practised,  as  appeared  bv  the  light  of  later 
events,  according  to  a  preconcerted  scheme,  by  which  the 
British  commander  was  completely  outwitted  and  out-generalled. 
At  this  very  time  the  advance  on  the  camp  was  in  process  of 
development,  and  had  the  ordinary  precautions  been  taken  of 
having  the  country  examined  by  the  mounted  corps  and  scouts, 
or  a  means  of  signalling  with  the  camp  established  by  the 
heliograph,  which  was  in  use  by  the  army  operating  in 
Afghanistan,  it  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  the  Zulu  army 
would  have  been  detected,  or  a  warning  received  of  their 
advance  in  force  on  the  camp.  The  first  notice  of  anything 
wrong  at  Isandlana,  was  received  as  early  as  9  a.m.,  when 
Colonel  Pulleine  sent  a  report  that  firing  was  heard  to  the 
left  front  of  the  camp,  but  Lieutenant  Milne,  R.N.,  the  General's 
naval  AD.C,  who  was  despatched  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  with 
a  glass,  reported  that  he  could  detect  nothing  unusual  in  that 
direction.  Lord  Chelmsford  now  fixed  upon  a  site  for  a  camp, 
and,  having  ordered  the  troops  then  on  the  ground  to  bivouac 
there  for  the  night,  (with  the  exception  of  one  battalion  of  the 
Native  Contingent,)  started  on  his  return  to  Isandlana  with  the 
mounted  infantry  under  Colonel  Russell,  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  day's  work.     But  very  soon  the  feeling  of  self- 
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gratulation  was  turned  into  one  of  horror,  and  the  frame  of 
mind  into  which  a  man  of  the  high  sensibility  and  humanity  of 
Lord  Chehnsford  must  have  been  thrown  by  the  sights  and 
experiences  of  the  next  few  hours,  may  be  conceived,  but 
cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in  worda 

When  about  six  miles  from  the  camp,  he  found  the  native 
battalion  halted,  and  soon  after  Commandant  Lonsdale,  who 
had  ridden  on  alone  unsuspicious  of  danger,  returned,  and 
made  the  almost  incredible  report  that  the  Zulus  were  in 
possession  of  the  camp,  where  all  was  quiet — the  quiet  that 
reigns  on  a  battlefield  when  every  opposing  arm  is  nerveless, 
and  even  the  cry  of  the  wounded  is  stilled  in  death.  At 
this  supreme  hour  of  horror.  Lord  Chelmsford  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  showed  that  he  possessed  the  true  spirit  of  the 
soldier.  There  was  no  blanching  of  the  lips,  and  there  was  no 
fiJtering  of  the  tone,  as,  quickly  forming  his  resolve  that  the 
camp  must  be  taken  at  all  costs,  he  sent  back  word  to  Colonel 
Qlyn  to  bring  on  all  the  troops,  and  himself  advanced  two 
miles,  when  he  halted  to  await  Uieir  arrival  The  interval  was 
employed  by  Colonel  Eussell  in  reconnoitring  the  camp,  when 
all  was  reported  to  be  "  as  bad  as  could  be ; "  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  main  body,  Lord  Chelmsford  formed  them  in  fighting 
order,  guns  in  the  centre,  with  three  companies  of  the  24th  on 
each  SsLnk^  the  battalions  of  natives  on  each  flank  of  the 
Europeans,  and  the  mounted  corps  on  the  extreme  right  and 
left  Li  a  few  brief  sentences  the  General  told  them  what  he 
required  of  them  to  do,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades  and  the  honour  of 
the  flag.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  their  leader  found  a 
response  in  every  soldier's  breast,  and  with  a  cheer  they  nerved 
themselves  for  the  stem  task  before  them,  than  which,  to  all 
appearances,  no  more  desperate  venture  was  ever  undertaken — 
for  night  was  closing  on  them ;  there  was  no  spare  ammunition, 
and  only  a  few  biscuits ;  they  had  marched  over  thirty  miles  the 
previous  day,  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  on  the  stony  ground, 
and  were  fetigued  with  a  hard  day's  work,  while,  over  and 
above  these  material  disadvantages,  there  was  the  depressing 
influence  arising  from  the  consciousness  that  the  enemy,  which 
could  in  open  day  annihilate  one  half  of  the  column,  could,  with 
equal  certainty,  &voured  by  night,  demolish  the  other  half. 
But  the  British  soldier  does  not  reason  or  argue,  he  simply  does 
his  duty. 

Li  silence,  and  amid  the  deepening  gloom,  the  little  column 
advanced  across  the  plain  witn  great  speed,  and,  on  arriving 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  Lord  Chehn^ford'  directed 
the  artillery  to  shell  the  crest  of  the  narrow  neck  over  which 
the  line  of  retreat  to  Rorke's  Drift  lay,  whilst  the  left  wing, 
under  Major  Black,  of  the  24th  Regiment,  moved  forward  to 
seize  a  small  stony  hill  on  the  left  of  this  neck.  The  remainder 
of  the  column  awaited  anxiously  the  result  of  this  movement, 
which  a  distant  cheer  told  them  had  been  accomplished.  The 
right  wing  now  advanced  and  seized  the  neck,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Zulus  had  decamped,  taking  with  them  the  supplies 
and  waggons,  and  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  the  dead. 
And  so  the  remnant  of  No.  3  Column  passed  the  night,  amid 
the  cUbris  of  the  plundered  camp,  which  was  transformed  into 
a  shambles,  with  the  bodies  of  men,  horses  and  oxen,  mixed 
in  inextricable  conftision.  The  scene  would  baffle  the  weird 
pen  of  a  Dante,  who  never  imagined  aught  so  horrifying  in  his 
"  Inferno,"  or  the  pencil  of  his  illustrator  Dor6.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, in  his  despatch,  avoids  any  description  of  the  scene,  and 
of  the  horrors  of  that  night,  during  the  long  hours  of  which 
they  expected  momentarily  to  be  attacked  in  front  and  rear 
by  the  Zulu  army.  He  marched  early,  having  no  time  to 
examine  the  field  or  bury  the  dead,  "for,"  says  he,  "it  was 
certain  that  daylight  would  reveal  a  sight  which  could  not  but 
have  a  demoralismg  effect  upon  the  whole  force ; "  and,  more- 
over, he  was  anxious  to  reach  Rorke's  Drift,  the  fate  of  which 
was  of  such  moment  to  the  safety  of  the  force,  and  of  the 
whole  colony. 

When  he  first  saw  the  smoke  rising  from  the  burning  hospital 
at  that  post,  it  appeared  certain  that  the  depdt  had  been  captured, 
and,  if  so,  Helpmakaar,  twelve  miles  off,  was  lost,  and  the  whole 
colony  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  savage  Zulu  hordes.  But  he 
was  quickly  undeceived  by  the  sight  of  a  British  flag  and  the 
sound  of  a  British  cheer,  and  then  he  learned  the  story  of  the 
defence  of  that  lonely  post  by  a  detachment  of  139  officers 
and  men,  than  which  nothing  more  gallant  is  told  in  the  annals 
of  war,  and  the  consequences  of  which  were,  no  doubt,  the 
safety  not  only  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  force,  but  of  the  whole 
colony  of  Natal,  which  would  have  been  overrun  and  laid  waste 
to  Maritzburg  and  Durban,  and  every  European  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  massacred. 

All  offensive  operations  now  came  to  an  end,  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  ordered  Colonels  Wood  and  Pearson  to  stand  on 
the  defensive  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  for  which  he 
sent  an  urgent  demand  to  England.  We  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  triumph  in  all  our  little  wars,  the  latest  of  which  had 
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proved  how  even  a  force  of  only  three  European  regiments 
could  achieve  success  when  handled  by  a  gifted  leader,  that  the 
ministry  and  people  of  England  were  startled  by  the  news  of 
the  reverse  that  had  be£eulen  our  arms.  Had  they  taken 
counsel  in  the  first  instance  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had 
studied  the  military  question  on  the  spot,  they  would  have 
learned  the  total  inadequacy  of  5,000  imperial  troops  to  over- 
come the  army  of  Cetewayo.  When,  however,  the  invasion  of 
Zultdand  collapsed — an  event  which,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Isandlana  disaster,  would  probably  have 
occurred  at  a  later  period,  when,  the  army  having  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  calamity  would  have  been 
more  complete  and  irremediable — a  cry  arose  for  the  recall  of 
Lord  Chelmsford,  on  the  ground  of  general  incompetence,  which 
some  critics  even  averred  was  apparent  in  his  despatches  no 
less  than  his  arrangements. 

At  a  banquet  at  Merchants'  Hall  in  London,  on  the  16th 
December  last,  Lord  Chelmsford  spoke  in  his  own  defence  as 
follows : — "  There  can  be  no  one  present  who  has  not  read  the 
rather  severe  criticisms  which  have  been  passed  upon  the 
conduct  of  that  campaign.  But  war  is  not  one  of  those  exact 
sciences  in  which  every  move  can  be  laid  down  with  mathe- 
matical precision ;  and  I  believe  that  was  the  idea  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  in  his  mind  when  he  said  that  he  was 
the  best  general  who  made  the  fewest  mistakes.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  fault ;  and  no  doubt  I  am  not  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  referred. 
But  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that  it  is  easy  enough  for  a 
^neral  officer  to  state  broadly  what  the  object  he  has  in  view 
is,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  lay  down  and  declare  exactly 
the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  insure  the  success  of  that 
object  I  hope  you  will  acquit  me  of  egotism  if  I  very  briefly 
cbJI  to  your  recollection  what  occurred  during  the  16  months 
while  I  had  the  honour  of  commanding  Her  Majesty's  forces 
in  South  Africa.  On  landing  at  Cape  Town  I  found  that  the 
Oaika  rebellion  had  broken  out  under  the  chief  Sandili,  so 
well  known  in  connection  with  Kaffir  wars.  In  three  months 
firom  the  time  of  my  taking  the  field,  that  rebellion,  which  was 
such  a  danger  to  the  security  of  life  and  property  throuehout 
the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  was  completely 
crushed.  And  with  respect  to  the  late  war,  all  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  you  is  that  that  formidable  miUtary  power  which  menaced 
and  I  might  also  say  hung  like  an  avalanche  over  the  heads  of 
the  inhabitants  of  r^atal  and  the  Transvaal,  in  less  than  six 
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months  ceased  to  exist.  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  speaking 
with  this  confidence,  but  there  is  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to 
keep  silence.  And  I  think  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  I 
ask  you  to  remember  that  the  reputation  of  a  general  officer  is 
just  as  dear  to  him  as  that  of  any  other  officer  or  soldier."  This 
sounds  more  like  an  apology  than  a  defence,  and  though  the 
countrymen  of  his  lordship  look  with  sympathy  on  an  officer 
who  does  his  best  and  spares  not  himself  in  his  efforts  to  attain 
success,  we  think  impartial  history  will  condemn  his  strategy  as 
faulty  throughout  the  campaign,  and  his  arrangements  as  lacking 
celerity,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

During  the  few  weeks  of  enforced  expectancy  in  Natal,  oc- 
curred the  reverse  on  the  Intombi  River,  and  then  again  was 
made  manifest  our  insular  habit,  after  any  disaster,  great  or  small, 
of  calling  on  the  world  to  witness  our  shame.  Some  few  years 
ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  decry  the  navy,  and  when  an  ironclad 
grounded  or  touched  another  at  manceuvres,  it  was  heralded 
forth  in  the  papers,  as  ''another  naval  disaster."  So  likewise 
now,  after  such  an  affair  of  outposts  as  this  Intombi  surprise, 
the  public  and  the  press  metaphorically  rent  their  garments  and 
heaped  ashes  on  their  head.  "  Another  British  defeat "  was  the 
text  of  many  diatribes  against  every  one  concerned,  including 
Lord  Chelmsford,  who  was  no  more  responsible  for  it  than  the 
Emperor  of  China.  It  is  sadly  to  be  deplored  that  we  do  not 
adopt  the  Napoleonic  axiom,  and  "wash  our  dirty  linen  in 
private,"  insteaid  of  calling  on  the  world  to  pity  the  imbecility 
of  our  generals  and  the  decadence  of  our  **  boy  soldiers,"  who, 
nevertheless,  died  at  their  posts  at  Isandlana,  and  fought  at 
Etshowe  and  Eambula,  with  a  devotion  and  stubborn  value  not 
surpassed  by  the  veterans  of  Albuera  and  Inkerman. 

The  Home  Government,  alive  to  the  urgency  of  the  crisis, 
despatched  over  8,000  men  and  1,800  horses,  who,  within  three 
weeks*  of  the  arrival  of  the  telegram  from  Madeira  reporting 
the  disaster,  were  on  their  way  to  Natal,  a  result  largly  due  to 
the  energy  and  capacity  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  Sir 
Daniel  Lysons. 

In  the  meantime,  after  steps  had  been  taken  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  need — the  safety  of  the  colony  from  a  Zulu  in- 
vasion along  the  Tugela  frontier — Lord  Chelmsford  turned  his 
attention  to  organising  a  column  for  relieving  Colonel  Pearson, 
who  had  advanced  into  Zululand,  defeated  the  enemy,  with 

*  News  arrived  in  England  of  the  disaster  of  the  22nd  January  on  the  11th 
February,  and,  on  the  19th,  two  ships  sailed  with  reinforcements,  and  by  the  2dth, 
no  less  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  more  with  the  remainder. 
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heavy  loss,  at  Inyezani,  on  the  23rd  Januaiy,  and,  on  receipt  of 
the  disaster  of  the  22nd,  entrenched  himself  at  Etshowe.  It 
was  reported  that  Ck)lonel  Pearson  had  only  su£Bcient  provisions 
for  two  months,  but  though  the  General  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
exerted  themselves  to  bring  up  all  the  available  imperial  and 
colonial  troops,  they  could  only  muster  a  small  column,  con- 
sisting of  five  companies  of  the  99th,  and  two  of  the  Buflfs,  with 
a  detachment  of  sailors  and  mounted  infantry.  Fortunately 
the  arrival  of  the  57th  Begiment  from  Ceylon,  and  of  H.M.S. 
Shah,  whose  men  were  landed,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  reinforce- 
ments from  England,  consisting  of  the  91st  Regiment,  and  3rd 
battalion  60th  Rifles,  placed  the  General  in  a  position  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  relief  operations.  Accordingly,  at  daybreak 
on  the  29th  April,  the  column,  of  which  Lord  Chelmsford 
assumed  command,  marched  from  the  Tugela,  in  two  brigades,* 
having  a  strength  of  3,340  Europeans  and  2,280  natives. 

The  troops,  having  crossed  the  Tugela  river,  bivouacked  on 
the  open  ground  amid  a  drenching  downpour  of  rain,  and,  at 
daybreak  on  the  29th  March,  Lord  Chelmsford  started  from 
Fort  Tenedos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tugela  river,  on  his 
adventurous  march.  The  advance  column  was  preceded  by 
Mr.  John  Dunn's  scouts  and  Captain  Barrow's  mounted  in- 
&ntry,  who  had  done  such  good  service  under  Colonel  Pearson 
at  Liyezani  on  the  23rd  January.  The  road,  owing  to  the 
rain,  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  the  oxen,  sixteen  to  a 
span,  struggled  and  floundered  through  the  mud,  which  in  places 
came  up  to  the  azletrees  of  the  waggons.  At  one  o'clock,  the 
advance  column,  under  Colonel  Law,  R.A,  halted  near  the 
river,  having  marched  a  distance  of  eleven  miles — considered  a 
good  day's  work  in  such  a  country.  The  troops  at  once  threw 
up  entrenchments,  inside  which,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
feet,  the  waggons  were  laagered,  the  oxen  and  mules  being 
turned  out  to  feed.  This  course  was  adopted  daily,  the  cattle 
being  driven  in  at  du&  within  the  laager,  outside  which  the 
troops  bivouacked.  Lord  Chelmsford,  with  unflagging  energy, 
personally  superintended  every  detail  in  the  arrangements,  even 

*  The  l8t  brigftde,  under  Colonel  Law,  R  A.,  oompriMd  the  naval  brigade  of  the 
Shah  and  Tenedot,  850  men ;  57th  Regiment,  640 ;  2  companies  of  Buffs,  140 ;  5  com- 
panies 99th  Regiment,  430 ;  Native  Contingent,  1,200 ;  mounted  infantry,  70 ;  mounted 
volunteers,  30 ;  mounts  natives,  130 ;  native  scouts,  150 ;  Artillery— 2  9-pounders. 
2  24-pounder  rocket-tubes,  and  1  Gatling  gun.  This  brigade  escorted  the  train  of 
■oppties  for  a  month*s  provisions  for  Etshowe  and  for  the  column.  The  2nd  brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Pemberton,  of  the  00th  Rifles,  consisted  of  the  naval  brigade 
of  RMS,  Boadieea,  190;  0Dth  Rifles,  550;  Royal  Marines,  Shah  and  Boadic$a,  100 ; 
91st  Highlanders,  850;  Native  Contingent,  dOO;  Artillery  -2  24-pounder  rocket- 
tubes  and  1  QatUng  gun. 
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to  an  extent  not  required  of  a  commander-in-chie£  ''The 
General,"  wrote  the  Times  correspondent,  '*  does  not  spare  him- 
self, he  shares  the  living  and  hardship  of  the  common  soldier, 
faring  exactly  the  same  in  all  respects.  Any  disadvantage 
between  them  is  on  his  side." 

At  daybreak  on  the  30th  March,  the  scouts  and  mounted 
infemtry  took  a  wide  circuit  to  reconnoitre,  and,  at  7.30,  the 
waggons  of  the  advance  guard  started,  the  first  difficulty  being 
the  passage  of  a  "  spruit, '  or  water-course,  which  required  the 
services  of  extra  spans  to  each  waggon  before  it  was  passed  by 
the  column.  Loixl  Chehnsford  superintended  in  person  this 
operation,  and,  in  the  anxiety  to  get  on,  was  not  above  **  bear- 
ing a  hand."  The  spruit  passed,  the  whole  column  halted  a 
mile  beyond  and  reformed,  when  a  firesh  start  was  made,  and 
with  a  couple  of  rests,  the  advance,  about  2  p.m.,  reached 
the  next  camping-ground,  within  a  mile  of  Amatakulu  river. 
It  was  fortunate  that  Lord  Chelmsford,  after  an  inspection  of 
the  crossing,  or  drift,  over  this  river,  decided  to  encamp  on  the 
right  bank,  for  the  whole  of  the  following  day  was  occupied  in 
crossing  it,  in  some  instances  twenty  and  twenty-five  couple  of 
oxen  being  attached  to  one  waggon,  besides  a  swarm  of  natives 
on  either  side,  before  it  coiild  be  dragged  across. 

During  the  day  Captain  Barrow  went  on  an  expedition  to 
bum  the  kraal  of  Maguendo,  the  king's  brother,  and,  this 
accomplished^roceeded  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  right  among 
the  Ingoya  ^lls,  destroying  some  kraals  on  the  road.  Laager 
was  formed  that  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amatakulu 
river,  and,  on  the  Ist  April,  the  march  was  resumed  to  Gingil- 
hova,  fifteen  miles  from  Etshowe,  Captain  Barrow  and  Dunn's 
scouts,  as  usual,  reconnoitring  in  advance  in  order  to  discover 
the  best  road.  During  the  night,  intelligence  was  received 
that  large  bodies  of  Zulus  were  approaching  from  all  sides,  so 
every  preparation  was  made  to  give  them  a  fitting  reception. 
The  entrenchments  were  strengthened,  and  the  pickets  and 
outposts  doubled,  and,  at  daybreak,  all  was  ready  to  receive  the 
Zulu  army,  which,  to  the  number  of  about  11,000  warriors,  was 
seen  advancing  in  skirmishing  order  from  the  north-east.  Great 
admiration  was  expressed  at  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  skirmished,  the  men  taking  advantage  of  every  bush  and 
inequality  of  ground. 

The  attack  was  first  made  on  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
works,  where  the  60th  Rifles  and  Boadicea's  men  were 
stationed;  but,  as  it  developed,  they  surrounded  the  whole 
camp»  and  the  most  desperate  attacks  were  made  on  the  north- 
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west  side,  which  was  defended  hy  the  99th  Begimeni  and  the 
Tenedoft  naval  brigade.  The  attacks  commenced  at  6  a.m., 
and»  within  one  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  the  first  shot  was 
fired,  the  Zulu  army  was  repulsed  at  all  points  and  in  full 
retreat,  chased  by  the  mounted  corps,  their  estimated  loss  being 
1,000,  and  that  of  the  British,  one  officer  (Lieutenant  Johnston, 
of  the  99th  Hegiment),  and  four  men  killed,  and  three  officers 
and  thirty-four  men  wounded. 

At  eight  o'clock,  on  the  following  day,  the  3rd  April,  Lord 
Chelmsford  started  from  the  camp  at  Gingilhova  for  Etshowe, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  with  a  strong  column,  consisting  of 
six  companies  of  the  91st,  the  57th  Regiment,  60th  Rifles, 
and  some  marines  of  the  Shah  and  Boadicea,  with  two 
9-pounders,  two  rocket-tubes,  and  one  Gatling  gun,  the  whole 
accompanied  by  fifty  mounted  in£smtry,  sixty  mounted  volun- 
teers, some  native  horse  under  Maclean,  and  a  hundred  of 
Dunn's  scouts,  who  thoroughly  searched  the  bush  ahead  and  on 
both  flanks  to  guard  against  a  surprise.  The  column  passed 
the  battlefield  of  Inyezani,  and,  further  on,  eight  waggons 
abandoned  by  Colonel  Pearson  on  his  march ;  pushing  on  by 
the  track  which  wound  up  the  ridge  on  which  Etshowe  is 
situated.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  joined,  about  five  o'clock,  by 
Colonel  Pearson  and  his  staff,  at  the  head  of  some  companies 
of  the  99th  and  one  company  of  sailors,  and,  about  nine,  the 
column  arrived  at  Etshowe,  where  they  found  the  troops  in  good 
heart,  and  in  no  want  of  provisions,  though  they  were  beginning 
to  suffer  in  health,  over  100  men  being  in  hospital 

Soon  after  eight  on  the  following  morning.  Lord  Chelmsford 
started  on  a  raid  with  the  cavalry  on  the  kraal  of  Dabulemanzi, 
the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  action  of  Gingilhova,  distant 
about  four  miles  from  Etshowe,  which  was  burnt,  the  chief 
having  just  time  to  make  his  escape  with  his  fEimily.  Etshowe 
was  d^mantled  and  abandoned  on  the  5th  April,  and  the  whole 
column  commenced  its  return  march,  Colonel  Pearson  by  the 
direct  track  on  the  lower  Tugela,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  by  the 
route  to  Gingilhova,  within  four  and  a-half  miles  of  which  he 
camped  that  night  In  thus  evacuating  a  post  almost  within 
striking  distance  of  Ulundi,  Lord  Chelmsford  showed  a  want  of 
vigour  and  judgment ;  and  not  improbably  the  war  might  have 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  some  weeks  earlier  had  he  left  a 
column  in  a  position  which  was  impregnable  to  any  Zulu  attack 
and  the  retention  of  which  would  have  had  an  important  moral 
effect  On  the  6th,  the  relief  column  halted  about  one  and  a- 
half  mile  on  the  other  side  of  Gingilhova,  where  Colonel  Northey, 
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60th  Rifles,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  action  of  the  2nd, 
died  and  was  buried.  At  this  point  Lord  Chehnsford  constructed 
a  new  camp,  where  he  left  a  strong  garrison,  and,  on  the  7th, 
rode  to  Fort  Tenedos,  where  on  the  same  day  Colonel  Pearson 
also  arrived.  Thus  the  relief  of  Etshowe  was  accomplished, 
and  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  with  its  disasters,  redeemed  by 
the  heroism  of  our  troops  and  the  victories  of  Gingilhova  and 
Kambula,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Lord  Chelmsfori  was  now 
enabled  to  turn  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  organisation  of 
hijB  columns  and  completion  of  his  arrangements  for  the  second 
invasion  of  Zululand. 

The  task  before  him  was  an  arduous  one,  but  he  set  about  it 
with  zeal  and  thoroughness,  and  soon  had  the  assistance  of  some 
of  the  best  and  most  experienced  officers  of  the  army.  By  the 
end  of  May,  there  were  under  Lord  Chelmsford's  orders,  as 
appears  from  a  statement  made  by  Colonel  Stanley  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of  uiat  month,  ''16,959  British 
troops,  in  addition  to  1,064  more  on  passage,  and  1,615  under 
orders  to  embark.  The  colonial  troops  were  something  like 
4,453  of  all  arms."  This  was  in  addition  to  the  naval  brigade, 
which  numbered,  said  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the 
same  occasion, "  850  bluejackets  and  marines."  These  numbers, 
making  a  total  of  25,000,  equal  the  force  with  which  we 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  exceed,  in  the  number  of 
British  soldiers,  any  army  collected  under  our  standards  in  India* 
And  yet  they  were  so  much  scattered,  that  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  war,  there  were  only  4,000  Europeans  assembled  under 
Lord  Chelmsford's  command,  about  the  number  that  Lord 
Napier,  out  of  13,000  men,  had  with  him  at  Magdala,  400 
miles  from  his  base  at  ZooUa. 

The  chief  difficulties  with  which  Lord  Chelmsford  had  to 
contend  were  those  which  generally  militate  against  the  mobility 
and  efficiency  of  a  British  army  in  the  field — those  of  transport 
He  had  a  large  force,  amply  sufficient  for  all  his  needs,  but  the 
only  means  of  transport  sent  out  from  England  were  a  score  or 
two  of  waggons,  and  some  few  hundred  mules  collected  from 
South  America,  while  it  was  well  known  that  Natal  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  were  almost  clean  swept  of  pack-animals 
and  oxen,  the  hire  of  a  span  of  which,  with  waggon,  from  a 
colonist,  amounted  to  a  fabulous  sum.  On  the  completion  of 
the  organisation  of  the  invading  army,  it  advanced  into  Zulu- 
land  in  three  columns,*  the  first  division,  under  Major-Qeneral 

*  The  following  were  the  troops  operating  in  ZnloUnd  and  in  the  Transvaal: — 
Ist  diviaioQ,  Qenerml  Crealock,  Bri^diera  Bray  and  Rowlands.— Two  batteries  o€ 
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Crealock,  C.6.,  along  the  sea-coast ;  the  second  division,  under 
Major-Gteneral  E.  Newdigate,  moving  from  Eoppie  Allein,  and 
the  Flying  CJolumn,  under  Brigadier-General  Evelyn  Wood, 
acting  as  the  advance  of  the  2nd  division,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Chelmsford. 

But  before  his  lordship  entered  on  the  campaign,  an  event 
occurred  which,  though  of  no  importance  as  regarded  the  war, 
must  be  considered  of  the  first  magnitude  as  concerns  the 
destinies  of  a  mighty  race,  and  a  neighbouring  firiendly  nation. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  impelled  by  an  honourable  desire  to  see 
active  service,  proceeded  to  South  Africa,  and  joined  the  staflF 
of  Lord  Ohelmisford.  But  his  career  was  cut  short  by  Zulu 
assegais,  and  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  of  the  war  was  that 
ena<^ed  on  the  1st  June,  almost  within  hail  of  a  British  camp, 
in  which  were  a  dozen  officers  who  would  willingly  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  defence  of  the  young  prince,  as  they  had 
ventured  them  in  rescuing  comrades  of  humble  rank.  The 
Prince  Imperial  died,  as  became  one  of  his  race,  with  his  face 
to  the  foe,  and  he  now  rests  in  England  by  the  side  of  his  fetther. 

Li  the  words  of  Juno,  when  addressing  the  King  of  Heaven, 
who  shrinks  firom  permitting  the  death  of  his  son,  Sarpedon, 
predestined  to  fiJl  beneath  "  Patroclus'  never-erring  dart :" — 

^  And  when  th'  ascending  soul  has  wmg*d  her  flight, 
Let  Sleep  and  Death  convey,  by  thy  command. 
The  breathless  body  to  his  native  land. 
His  friends  and  people,  to  his  fatrn^  praise 
A  marble  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  raise. 
And  lasting  honours  to  his  ashes  give  ; 
His  fame  ('tis  all  the  dead  can  have)  shall  live.^ 

Lord  Chelmsford  must  have  received  with  bitter  regret  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  royal  aide-de-camp,  committed 
specially  to  his  charge,  but  the  preparations  for  the  advance 
into  the  enemy's  counljy  now  engrossed  aU  his  fSftculties.     On 

artOlefy  and  an  ammonitioQ  oolimm :  Engineerfl,  80th  oompany  and  O  troop;  the 
Buffa,  the  57th,  60th«  88th,  01st,  and  the  99th  B^pimenta ;  2  aqoadrona  of  moimted 
infantiy,  the  l^atal  horse,  and  natire  scouts.  2nd  dfyisionw — General  Newdigate, 
BrigBdien  Glyn  and  OoUingwood;  General  Marshall  commanding  cavalry. —2 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  an  ammunition  column ;  Engineers,  2nd  oompany ;  the 
17th  Lancers,  and  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards ;  the  21st  B^pment,  1st  battalion  24th, 
68th,  and  94th  Begiments;  No.  3  troop  of  Shepstone^s  horse,  and  the  mounted 
natiTea.  Flying  Column.— Brigadier-General  Wood.  Gatliog  guns,  the  Engineers, 
the  13th  and  90th  Begiments,  detachments  of  the  80th  Begiment,  Mounted  Iwotry, 
Frontier  light  Horse,  l>ransTaal  Bangers,  Wood's  Irregulars,  TransvaaL— Oonip 
mandaat,  Colonel  Lanyon;  Staff  officer.  Major  Garrington;  1/>81  infantry,  in- 
cluding the  80th  Begiment,  641  cavalry,  Lydenberg  Bi&s,  and  various  volunteer 
corps. 
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the  4th  June,  while  Lord  Chelmsford  was  at  Brigadier-General 
Wood's  camp  at  Nondwini,  a  scout  reported  the  advance  of  an 
*'  impi,"  whereupon  the  camp  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
Colonel  Buller  was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  The  Zulus  were  in 
force,  and,  on  the  following  day,  General  Marshall  went  out 
with  a  column  of  cavalry,  General  Newdigate's  division  moving 
from  the  Ilyotozi  to  the  Nondwini,  and  General  Wood  making 
one  march  in  advance.  During  the  skirmishing,  in  which  the 
cavalry  were  engaged  with  the  Zulus,  Lieutenant  Frith,  Adju- 
tant of  the  17th  Lancers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  mealie 
field,  while  in  the  act  of  leaning  forward  to  take  an  order  from 
Colonel  Drury-Lowe  of  that  regiment  On  the  following  day. 
Lord  Chelmsford  moved  the  2nd  division  to  the  Erzungayan 
hill,  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  and  the  succeeding  days  were 
employed  in  reconnoitring  and  burning  about  30  kraals. 
General  Crealock  meanwhile  advanced  on  the  coast-line  to  the 
XTmlalazi  plain,  and  opened  communications  with  Fort  Dumford, 
but  his  cattle  died  in  such  numbers  from  the  sickness  that  is 
prevalent  in  this  part,  that  he  was  unable  to  co-operate  with 
effect  with  the  main  army. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  pushing  on  slowly  and  cautiously  and 
making  secure  his  communications  by  posts  as  he  proceeded,  on 
21st  June  arrived,  with  Newdigate's  division,  on  tne  right  bank 
of  the  XJmlatoosi,  General  Wood  camping  on  the  opposite  bank. 
On  the  following  day  the  Flying  Column  advanced  four  miles, 
and  halted  to  build  a  fort,  and,  on  the  23rd,  Lord  Chelmsford 
crossed  the  XJmlatoosi,  and  next  day  both  columns  advanced. 
Lord  Chelmsford  pitching  his  camp  eleven  miles  beyond  the 
river.  On  the  26th,  a  cluster  of  five  military  kraals  was  burned, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  columns  advanced  with  200 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  ten  days'  provisions,  but  without 
tents ;  the  same  day  messengers  arrived  from  Cetewayo,  bringing 
two  elephant  tusks  as  a  sign  of  peace,  and  114  oxen  captured 
at  Isandlana.  The  messenger  also  brought  a  letter,  in  English, 
written  by  a  captive  trader,  in  which  the  king  said  the  two  guns 
taken  on  the  22nd  January  should  be  sent,  but  that  he  had  no 
arms,  none  having  been  brought  him.  Lord  Chelmsford  returned 
the  tusks,  with  a  message  that  before  he  retired,  all  his  con- 
ditions— which  included  the  surrender  of  the  muskets  of  1,000 
Zulu  warriors  in  his  camp,  as  well  as  the  guns,  cattle  and  rifles 
captured  at  Isandlana — must  be  complied  with.  The  same  day 
the  Flying  Column  advanced  nine  miles,  and  the  2nd  division 
eleven  miles,  camping  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  On  the  28th 
both  columns  halted,  formed  a  laager  of  the  waggons  that  were 
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to  be  left  behind,  with  a  garrison  of  about  500  men,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  Lord  Chelmsford  moved,  with  200  waggons, 
to  the  Umvalosi,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Ulundi,  where  he 
bivouacked.  The  enemy  gave  way  in  all  directions,  but  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  a  sudden  surprise.  Se- 
veral kraals  were  destroyed  belonging  to  the  king,  from  whom 
messengers  arrived,  expressing  his  anxiety  for  peace.  By  these 
messengers  Lord  Chelmsford  sent  word  that  if  Cetewayo  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  must  send  the 
two  guns  and  one  of  his  chief  *'  Indunas  **  (chiefs)  to  treat,  and, 
to  ftdfil  these  conditions,  he  gave  the  king  till  noon  of  the  3rd 
July,  when  he  expressed  his  intention  to  advance.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  wise  step,  as,  besides  exhibiting  a  politic  modera^ 
tion,  it  gave  him  time  to  reconnoitre  the  country  between  his 
camp  at  Mageni  and  the  White  Umvalosi,  a  tract  of  nine  miles 
of  bush  unwatered  by  a  single  stream* 

By  noon  of  the  3rd  July,  the  two  days'  grace  had  expired,  and 
Lord  Chelmsford,  mindful  of  Lord  Napier  and  King  Theodore's 
bullocks,  returned  the  cattle  Cetewayo  had  sent  in,  and  marched 
to  the  river  bank,  the  Zulus  retiring  without  firing  a  shot.  As 
the  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
camp  had  disappeared.  Lord  Chelmsford  sent  Colonel  BuUer, 
with  500  cavauy,  across  the  river  to  reconnoitre^  This  ex- 
perienced oflBcer  performed  this  duty  with  his  wonted  dash,  but, 
pushing  too  tax,  his  retreat  was  nearly  cut  off,  and  his  horsemen 
had  to  ride  furiously  to  recross  the  drift  before  the  enemy,  who 
had  lain  concealed  in  the  grass  to  the  number  of  4,000  men, 
closed  in  upon  them.  In  this  affair  three  men  were  killed  and 
three  wounded,  and  Lord  William  Beresford,*  who  was  doing 
duty  as  aide-de-camp  to  Colonel  Buller,  gained  the  V.C.  by  his 
devoted  gallantry  in  turning  back,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
life,  and  rescuing  from  the  advancing  Zulus  the  Seijeant-Major 
of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse.  The  object  of  the  reconnaissance 
— ^to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  were  in  force  across  the  river, 
— was  fully  attained,  and  the  British  army  knew  that  night  that 
a  heavy  day's  work  was  before  them.  The  2nd  Division  and 
Flying  Column  formed  laager  1,000  yards  from  the  bank,  and, 
at  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  July,  Lord  Chelmsford,  leaving  in 
garrison  [950  Europeans,  including  the  1st  battalion  24th  Begi-* 
ment,  250  natives,  and  one  Gatling  gun,  under  Colonel  Bellairs, 
the    Deputy   Adjutant-General,    crossed  the    river   with   the 

*  GtpUin  Lord  W.  Berefford,  9th  liuioen^was  Aide-de-Oamp  to  I^rd  Lytton,  and 
uriTed  from  India  ms  a  Toluoteer  to  take  part  in  the  Zulu  War. 
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remainder  of  his  army,*  taking  with  him  no  carriage  except  the 
ammunition  and  water  carts.  On  arriving  at  the  first  clear 
ground,  he  formed  his  force  into  a  hollow  square.'f  with  the 
Flying  Column  in  fix)nt,  and  the  2nd  division  in  rear,  and  moved 
on  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

Only  a  small  body  at  first  appeared,  but  by  the  time  they 
had  halted  and  set  fire  to  the  first  kraal,  more  were  seen  at 
different  points.  The  square  continued  its  onward  march,  and 
passed  XJnodwengo,  the  chief  kraal  of  the  late  King  Panda, 
which  was  also  fired.  The  enemy  now  began  to  show  in  great 
force  along  the  sky  line  to  the  left,  and  began  descending  to 
the  plain,  heavy  columns  also  issuing  from  Ulundi.  Lord 
Chelmsford,  accordingly,  wheeled  the  square  to  the  right,  and 
took  up  an  excellent  position,  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Biiller, 
who  had  noticed  it  when  reconnoitring.  The  action  was  opened 
by  the  cavalry,  but  soon  they  had  to  tall  back,  and  took  shelter 
within  the  square,  which  opened  to  receive  them,  as  the  Zulus 
swarmed  over  the  ridge  in  dense  masses,  and  closed  around  the 
British  position.  The  artillery  now  took  up  the  battle,  but,  the 
enemy,  continuing  to  advance  with  audacity,  soon  came  within 
range  of  the  infantry,  whose  turn  had  now  come. 

The  scene  at  this  time  was  very  picturesque,  as  the  Zulus,  in 
full  war  panoply  of  feathers  and  skms,  with  shields  and  sheaves 
of  assegais,  rapidly  encircled  those  serried  ranks,  steel-tipped, 
and  belching  fire  and  smoke.  The  regiments  of  fierce  young 
braves,  who,  confident  of  success,  insisted  on  attacking  the  in- 
vading force,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Cetewayo  and  the  older 

*  The  strength  of  the  force  engaged  at  Ultmdi  was  as  follows  :^2nd  division,  1,870 
Europeans,  530  natiTes,  and  8  gaus.  Flying  Column,  2^92  Europeans,  573  natives, 
4  guns,  and  2  Gatlings. 

t  The  dintosition  of  the  troops  and  guns  was  as  follows: — On  the  first  face  5 
companies  of  the  80th  Regiment,  under  Major  Tucker,  with  2  Gatling  guns  under 
Major  Owen,  in  their  centre.  On  the  right  flank,  2  7*pounders  of  Major 
Tremlett's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Davidson;  and  7  companies  of  the  13th 
fieeiment,  under  Major  England ;  divided  by  2  more  of  Major  Tremlett's  guns, 
under  Oaptain  Brown  and  lieutenant  Slade;  and  1  9-pounder  of  Major  Le 
Grioe's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Crookenden;  dividing  4  companies  of  the  58th 
Regiment,  under  Colonel  Wliitehead.  On  tiie  rear  face  1  gun  of  Major  Lb 
Grice*8  battery ;  2  companies  of  the  21st  Regiment,  under  Major  Haderig ;  and  3 
companies  of  the  94th  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Malthus.  On  the  west  flank  the 
remaining  3  companies  of  the  94th  Regiment;  2  7-pounders  of  Major  Harness's 
battery,  under  Lieutenant  Parsons ;  8  companies  of  the  90th  Regiment,  under  Major 
Rogers  ;  and  2  guns  of  Major  Le  Grice's  temporarily  attached  to  Major  Harness's 
battery,  under  Lieutenant  Elliot.  Liside  the  square  were  2  companies  of  Engineers, 
with  some  native  pioneers  attached,  tmder  Major  Chard,  y.C.,ana  Captain  Annesley ; 
reserves  of  the  different  regiments,  the  ammunition  carts,  watercarts,  stretchers  and 
ambulance  waggons,  bearers,  and  the  Native  Contmgent,  under  Major  Bengough. 
Colonel  Bullers  cavalry  were  scattered  in  front  and  on  the  flanks ;  and  2  squadrons 
of  lancers,  under  Colonel  Drury  Lowe,  with  Captain  Shepstone's  Basutos,  formed  the 
rearguard. 
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leaders,  who  doubted  the  chances  of  success,  hurried  with  ardour 
to  the  battle.  As  when  the  soldiers  of  the  "^  great  son  of 
Peleus"  were  mustered  beneath  the  waUs  of  Troy:— 

"  So  hehn  to  helnii  and  crest  to  crest  they  throng, 
l^eld  urffed  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along ; 
Thick  undistingaish^d  plumes,  together  join'd, 
Float  in  one  sea,  and  wave  before  the  wind." 

The  Zulus,  whose  numbers  were  variously  estimated  from 
15,000  to  23,000,  were  led  by  Dabulemanzi,  who  commanded  at 
Rorke's  Drift,  Serayo,  and  other  principal  chie&,  the  king 
watching  the  engagement  from  a  neighbouring  kraaL  The 
attack  was  commenced  at  about  8.30,  and,  by  9,  it  was  frilly 
developed.  The  Times  correspondent  says: — "The  principal 
effort  was  evidently  to  be  made  from  our  rear,  over  the  rismg 
ground  from  which  Captain  Shepstone's  Basutos  had  been 
driven.  The  Zulus,  swarming  in  continuous  streams,  crossed  the 
left  flank,  partially  under  cover  of  Unodwengo  kraal,  and, 
passing  the  open  ground  between,  which  appeared  black  with 
them,  formed  a  hoUow  square,  and  with  a  magnificent  rush  came 
in  dense  masses  straight  for  the  right  rear  comer  of  the  square. 
The  Boyal  Engineers,  with  the  adjoining  companies  of  the  58th 
and  94th,  were  as  steady  as  rocks.  'Hie  attack  was  directed 
particularly  against  the  point  covered  by  the  two  companies  of 
the  21st.  Neither  volleys,  shells,  nor  guns  stopped  them  for  a 
moment.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight ;  but  at  60  or  70  yards  they  wavered  before  our  fire, 
and  in  a  moment  halted  dead.  Through  the  smoke  we  could 
see  from  horseback  the  black  rank  hesitating^^pausing  as  if  for 
a  spring.  Eventualljr  they  turned  and  fled.  The  80th  had  the 
most  difficult  point  in  the  position  to  defend.  A  short  dis- 
tance beyond  their  lines  the  ground  suddenly  dipped,  and  the 
enemy  were  thus  enabled  to  close  up  without  being  seen.  The 
men  continued  firing  with  great  coolness,  waiting  time  after 
time  until  they  saw  the  Ziilus  rise.  Shortlv  l^fore  this  a 
Oatling  had  been  taken  from  the  front  face  ana  placed  on  the 
left  flank,  where  the  Zulus  were  at  one  time  in  great  strength. 
The  onslaught  on  this  face  was  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  on 
the  others." 

But  the  enemy  could  not  long  face  the  terrible  fire  poured 
into  them  at  a  range  of  60  yards,  and,  after  a  display  of  heroism 
that  would  not  have  discredited  veteran  disdpliired  infantry, 
about  9.30  they  wavered.    Now  the  cavalry  was  let  slip  at  them. 
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Emerging  from  the  square,  the  17th  Lancers,  led  by  Colonel 
Druiy-Lowe,  who,  a  few  minutes  previously,  had  been  knocked 
off  his  horse  by  a  spent  bullet,  charged  the  enemy,  who,  though 
broken,  were  not  demoralised,  and  occasionally  faced  about 
while  retreating  up  the  hill,  and  fired  into  their  pursuers.  Mean- 
while the  troop  of  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  under  Captain 
Brewster,  and  the  Irregular  Cavahy,  led  by  Colonel  Buller,  had 
left  the  square,  and  pursued  the  enemy,  who  suffered  severely 
as  they  crossed  the  plain  before  gaining  the  crest  of  the  hills ; 
here  they  collected  in  small  groups,  but  were  dispersed  by 
shrapnel  fire. 

The  action  was  now  over,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  was  rewarded 
for  all  his  mishaps  and  patient  labours  by  a  decisive  victory, 
achieved,  too,  with  the  loss  of  only  1  oflScer  *  (Captain  Wyatt- 
Edgell,  17th  Lancers)  and  10  men  killed,  and  5  oflScers  f  and 
about  80  men  wounded.  The  Zulu  loss  was  very  heavy,  and 
was  variously  estimated  between  800  I  and  1,500  killed  alone. 

Lord  Chelmsford  advanced  to  support  the  cavalry,  and,  by 
noon,  the  royal  kraal  of  XJlundi,  situated  on  the  spur  of  a 
ran^e  of  hills,  was  in  flames,  and,  during  the  day,  all  the 
mihtary  kraals  in  the  valley  of  the  Umvalosi  were  burned* 
The  two  7-pounders  lost  at  Isandlana  were  found  abandoned^ 
but  everythmg  of  value  had  been  removed  to  Amanzekanza, 
(which  signifies  **  Come  if  you  dare ")  a  new  kraal  built  by 
Cetewayo  when  the  war  broke  out,  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Ulundi,  in  the  fork  made  by  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  Black  Umvalosi  rivers.  Lot  the  afternoon  the  troops  marched 
back  to  the  laager  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umvalosi,  burning 
Unodwengo  kraal  on  the  way.  Thence  Lord  Chelmsford,  owing 
to  want  of  forage,  and  being  anxious  to  get  his  men  under 
canvas,  fell  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Upoko  river,  with  the 
object  of  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Crealock's  division, 
a  step  which  was  near  endangering  the  good  results  arising  from 
his  victory,  but  which  was  quickly  remedied  by  his  successor 

*  Lieutenant  Soott-Donglas,  of  the  21st  Begiment,  was  also  kUled  a  few  days 
later,  and  the  Hon.  W.  Drommond,  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle. 

t  The  oflScers  wounded  were:— 17th  Laneers,  Ck>lonel  Drury-Lowe  and  Lieutenant 
Jenkins.  2nd  Dragoons,  Lieutenant  James.  Scots  Quards,  Captain  Hon.  R.  Stapleton- 
Cotton.  13th  Regiment,  Lieutenant  Pardoe,  who  died  of  his  wounds.  1st  battalion, 
24th  Regiment,  Lieutenant  PhipfM.  58th  Regiment,  Major  Bond,  and  lieutenant 
Liebenrood.  21st  Regiment,  Major  Winsloe.  Lieutenant  Milne,  R.N.  Captain 
Hurber  and  Lieutenant  Cowdell,  Wood*s  Irregulars. 

I  This  was  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  special  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Nevn^  as  given  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere*s  telegram  to  the  Colonial  OflSoe,  dated  8th 
July.  Bfr.  Forbes  rode  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Landmann's  Drift,  over  100  miles, 
in  15  hours. 
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reoccupying  Ulundi  with  a  flying  column,  and  giving  the 
fugitive  king  no  rest  until  he  was  run  down  and  captured  by 
Major  Marter  and  Lord  Gifford. 

Li  thus  sacrificing  the  fruits  of  a  victory  won  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  time  and  money,  Lord  Chelmsford,  we 
think,  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  soldier,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  his  panegyrists  can  defend  an  act 
displaying  such  timidity  and  want  of  judgment  by  any  refer- 
ence to  the  orders  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  left  him 
in  command  of  the  two  divisions  with  which  the  campaign  had 
been  practically  concluded. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  whether  he  knew  of  his  supercession  or 
not  at  an  earlier  date,  only  received  on  the  day  following  the 
action  of  Ulundi,  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  informing  him  that  the  supreme  military  and  civil  command 
had  been  vested  in  Sir  (Jamet  Wolseley,  and,  on  the  6th  July, 
instructions  arrived  from  Sir  Garnet,  limiting  his  authority  to 
the  2nd  division"  and  Flying  Column.  By  the  outgoing  post 
of  the  same  day  his  lordship  sent  a  despatch  describing  the 
battle  of  the  4th  instant,  and  tendering  his  resignation.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  on  his  arrival  at  Durban  and  Maritzburg, 
where  he  was  sworn  in  as  Governor,  proceeded,  on  the  1st  July, 
to  Port  Dumford,  in  H.M.S.  SAoA,  but  being  unable  to  effect 
a  landing,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf,  returned  to  Durban  on  the 
4th,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Port  Dumford,  where  he  joined 
General  Crealock's  division  on  the  7th  July,  and  sent  messages 
to  the  principal  chiefs  to  meet  him  at  Emangwene  kraal  on  the 
9th  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Lord  Chelmsford  held  a  review  of  the  2nd  division  and  Flying 
Column  on  the  8th  Julv,  when  he  thanked  them  for  their 
gallantry  and  steady  conduct.  On  the  following  day  General 
Newdigate's  division  marched  to  Ewamagwasa,  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  accompanied  the  Flying  Column  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  met  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on  the  15th  July.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Maritzburg,  the  capital  of  Natal,  where  his 
lordship  received  an  ovation,  the  people  carrying  him  on  their 
shoulders,  out  of  his  post-chaise  to  his  hotel,  where  the  mayor 
read  to  him  an  address  of  congratulation,  to  which  Lord  Chelms- 
ford replied,  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  colonists  for  their 
sympathy  and  confidence  throughout  the  trying  time  through 
which  he  had  passed.  Accompanied  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
Colonel  Buller,  and  other  officers.  Lord  Chelmsford  now  em- 
barked for  England,  where  he  landed  on  the  26th  August.  Her 
Majesty  summoned  him  to  Balmoral,  and  on  2nd  September, 
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conferred  on  his  lordship  the  insignia  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath. 

Though  public  opinion  in  the  press,  in  society,  and  in  the 
army,  was  much  divided  as  to  the  generalship  displayed  by 
Lord  Chelmsford,  every  one  was  agreed  that  he  was  actuated 
by  a  determination  to  do  his  best  vdthout  reeard  to  personal 
convenience,  and  that  he  never  spared  himself  in  the  public 
service.  The  cardinal  defects  of  his  conduct  of  the  campaign 
would  appear  to  have  been : — ^his  share  in  the  Isandlana  disaster, 
already  referred  to ;  a  dilatoriness  in  the  final  advance  after 
his  preparations  had  been  completed;  his  retreat  after  the 
battle  of  Ulundi,  thus  endangermg  the  fruits  of  his  victory ; 
and  his  retirement  from  Etshowe.  Political,  if  not  military 
considerations,  apparently,  demanded  his  retention  of  this  post, 
as  the  situation  bore  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  after  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  in  November,  1857,  when  Sir  James 
Outram  held  his  ground  at  Alumbagh,  after  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
had  withdrawn  the  garrison,  with  the  sick  and  non-combatants, 
from  the  Residency.  Equally  with  that  memorable  defence  of 
an  open  position,  a  ^eat  moral  effect  would  have  accrued, 
had  a  garrison  remained  in  the  heart  of  Zululand,  almost 
within  striking  distance  of  the  capital,  while  the  military 
advantage  is  apparent  But  Lord  Chelmsford  was  not  an 
Outram. 

A  strict  disciplinarian  and  total  abstainer,  Lord  Chelmsford 
personally  has  always  been  popular  in  the  army,  while  his 
upright  character  and  blameless  life  have  acquired  for  him 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  numerous  friends. 
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PAETL 

Oatnm  joini  the  Bombay  Anny— If  employed  on  serrioe  in  CandeSah— His  daring 
a«  a  sportsman— Proceeds  on  service  to  Kittoor— Is  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Oaodeisb— Raises  the  Bheel  corps — His  exploits  acainst  robber  clans— Proceeds  to 
the  Mahee  Kanta  in  a  political  capacity— The  Affhan  War^-Joins  the  staff  of  Sir 
John  Keane — His  services  during  the  Afghan  War— The  retom  march  to  India 
and  storming  of  Khelat— Proceeds  to  8<x>nmeanee  and  thence  to  Bombay— On 
political  employ  in  Lower  Sonde — The  Scinde  War^-Defence  of  Hyderabad — 
Oatram  and  Sir  Gharles  Napier— Is  employed  in  the  Sonthem  Mahratta  Country 
—As  Political  Besident  at  Barod»— Proceeds  to  England* 

OUB  occupation  of  India  has  produced,  throughout  its  long  and 
brilliant  annals,  no  brighter  or  nobler  name  than  that  of  tho 
subiect  of  this  memoir.  There  may  have  been  more  successful 
solcuers,  and  diplomatists  who  have  earned  a  more  imperial  re^ 

Eutation  in  the  long  and  brilliant  roll  of  England's  sons  who 
ave  served  their  country  in  that  distant  and  death-dealing 
clime  ;  yet,  in  whatever  capacity  our  hero  was  employed,  whether 
military  or  civil,  his  character  ever  shone  forth  as  that  of  an 
able,  high-minded  gentleman  and  chivalrous  soldier. 

Sir  James  Outram  was  emphatically  what  Sir  Richard  Steele 
called  "  a  Christian  soldier."  Not  only  was  he  the  "  bravest  of 
the  brave,"  when  risking  his  life  on  the  battle-field  for  his  Queen 
and  country,  but  when  his  sword  was  laid  aside,  he  was  the 
most  unpretentious  and  kindest-hearted  of  men;  with  the 
courage  of  the  lion  he  had  the  gentleness  of  the  lamb,  present^ 
ing  a  singular  resemblance  to  his  old  friend  and  comrade  in 
many  a  hard-fought  field — Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  No 
nobler  tribute  was  ever  paid  by  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
— and  he  had  many  such — ^than  that  conferred  on  him,  with 
rare  felicity  of  expression,  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  spoke  of 
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him  as  "  the  Bayard  of  India."    As  Dryden  wrote  of  another 
great  man : — 

"  His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone, 
For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so ; 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow.** 

James  Outram  was  bom  January  29,  1803,  at  Butterley 
Hall,  in  Derbyshire.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Outram, 
Esq. — a  civil  engineer  of  considerable  eminence,  and  belonging 
to  a  good  family,  long  settled  in  the  county — ^by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Mounie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Sir  W.  Seton,  a  Scottish  judge  known  as 
Lord  Pitmedden ;  Lance  Outram,  mentioned  in  Scott's  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  it  may  be  parenthetically  stated,  was,  probably, 
an  offshoot  of  this  old  Derbyshire  family.  James  Outram  was 
left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  was  educated  in 
Scotland  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  relatives,  first  at  Udny, 
a  small  town  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  afterwards  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  whence,  after  gaining  some  scholarly  dis- 
tinction, he  went  out  to  India,  in  1819,  in  the  Honourable  East 
Lidia  Company's  service,  as  a  cadet  of  the  season  of  the  previous 
year.  On  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  in  August,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  23rd  Regiment  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  which  corps  have 
always  rememl^red  the  tact  of  his  connection  with  them,  extend- 
ing over  thirty-six  years,  with  a  just  feeling  of  pride.  Lieutenant 
Outram  soon  displayed  great  soldierly  aptitude,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Adjutant.  He  was  employed  with  his  regiment  in  sup- 
Eressing  the  disturbances  which  continually  cropped  up,  and  was 
ighly  complimented  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Charles 
Colville,  on  the  admirable  discipline  of  the  regiment.  His  sub- 
sequent career  amply  justified  the  anticipations  of  those  who 
befriended  the  young  officer,  and  he  quickly  rose  to  distinctiou. 
His  courage  was  of  that  order  which  enables  a  man  with  calm- 
ness to  coBiront  any  danger;  few  men  are  cowards  on  the  battle- 
field, but  not  many  would  care  to  track  a  wounded  tiger  to  its 
lair,  and  follow  it  up  alone  to  the  death.  In  this  dangerous 
recreation  Outram,  who  was  a  keen  sportsman,  gained  great 
celebrity  among  his  brother  officers,  and  many  stories  have  been 
related  by  his  contemporaries  of  his  daring  on  such  occasions. 

Outram  had  gained  so  high  a  reputation  in  his  regiment  as  a 
first-rate  adjutant,  that  he  was  employed  to  raise  and  train  corps 
of  irregular  troops,  and  in  this  arduous  duty  rendered  good 
service  to  the  State. 
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He  served  many  years  in  Candeish,  ^d  led  there  a  stirring 
life  of  adventure.  This  province,  which  has  an  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  of  175  miles,  with  a  breadth  from  north  to 
south  of  128  miles,  may  be  described  as  a  valley  or  basin,  tra- 
versed by  the  river  Taptee,  which  flows  from  east  to  west. 
Candeish  was  governed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  independent  sovereigns  (claiming  descent  from 
Omar,  Caliph  of  Bagdad)  who  resided  at  Aseerghur;  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  province  was  subdued 
by  Akbar,  and  annexed  to  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  1634,  Shah 
Jehan  made  a  new  arrangement,  adding  some  districts,  and  con- 
stituting the  whole  a  province  of  his  empire.  During  the  con- 
tests for  power  between  the  families  of  the  Mahratta  chie&, 
Holkar  and  Scindia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
Candeish  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  desert.  It  was  first 
ravaged  by  Holkar  in  1802 ;  next  year  it  was  depopulated  by 
famine,  and  afterwards  more  slowly,  but  equally  effectually, 
ruined  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Peishwa's  servants,  as  also  by  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Bheels  and  various  bodies  of  Arabs, 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  strongholds  which  were 
situated  on  the  rocky  sides  and  summits  of  its  detached 
hills.  On  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Peishwa  in  1818,  Candeish 
was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  The  Bheel  chiefs, 
trusting  to  their  mountainous  recesses  and  jungles,  however, 
continued  to  resist  our  authority.  It  was  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  warfare  that  Outram  was  employed. 

To  show  his  appreciation  of  the  young  subaltern's  zeal  and 
ability.  Sir  Charles  Colville  nominated  him  to  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings  of  his  regiment,  but  Lieutenant  Outram  was 
soon  afterwards  compelled  to  proceed  to  Bombay  on  sick  certifi- 
cate. Unable,  however,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  action,  instead  of  remaining  quietly  at  the  presidency 
until  his  health  was  restored,  he  accompanied,  as  a  volunteer, 
an  expedition  directed  against  the  fort  of  Kittoor,  in  the  southern 
Mahratta  country,  "mien  the  force  appeared  before  the  for- 
tress, he  obtainea  permission  to  accompany  the  assault,  but  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison  snatched  the  expected  laurels  from  his 
grasp.* 

Outram  returned  to  his  own  regiment  in  Candeish,  and,  in 
April,  1825,  was  despatched  with  200  men  of  the  11th  and  23rd 
Native  Infantry,  to  defend  Zye  Eeira,  the  principal  town  in  the 
Moolair   district,  against  a   rebel    chieftain  who  was  vainly 

*  An  accoant  of  this  ezpedttion  has  been  already  given  in  the  memoir  of  Sir 
Thomaa  Willshire. 
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endeavouring  to  restore  the  Mahratta  power.  By  a  forced  march 
of  thirty-five  miles  in  one  night,  Lieutenant  Outram  arrived  at 
the  place  entrusted  to  his  defence,  before  the  enemy  were  aware 
of  his  approach.  They  were  strongly  posted,  about  twelve  miles 
distant ;  out  Outram  ascertained  that  the  further  side  of  their 
fortress  might  be  escaladed.  His  instructions  were  to  hold 
himself  on  the  defensive,  but  he  at  once  resolved  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  offensive  measures.  Soon  after  sunset  his 
handful  of  men  again  set  out,  and,  as  they  approached  the 
stronghold,  Outram  t<K)k  a  circuitous  route  to  the  rear  with 
fifty  men,  while  the  main  body  made  a  feint  attack  to  the  front. 
While  the  enemy's  attention  was  thus  engaged,  thev  were  sud- 
denly and  furiously  assailed  from  the  rear,  and  fled  m  wild  con- 
fusion. A  few  horsemen,  who  had  meanwhile  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Graham,  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture, and  cut  down  the  leader  and  many  of  his  followers. 
On  the  following  night  Outram  again  surprised  the  rallying  foe, 
killed  some,  captur^  many  more,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Thus, 
in  little  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  a  dangerous  rebellion  was 
crushed  in  the  bud,  and  tranquillity  restored  to  the  province. 
For  this  gallant  exploit  Lieutenant  Outram  wias  honourably 
noticed  by  the  Gtovemment  and  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  Honourable  Mquntstuart 
Elphinstone,  considering  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for 
adopting  a  more  conciliatory  policy,  appointed  him  Commis- 
sioner of  the  province,  which,  in  a  short  time,  was  restored  to  a 
condition  of  peace  under  his  wise  and  beneficent,  but  firm,  rule. 
Outram  it  was  who  became  first  the  conqueror  and  then  the 
pacificator  of  the  wild  Bheels,  who  inhabited  the  "terra  incog- 
nita" adjacent  to  Candeish;  and,  ultimately,  as  their  trusted 
and  successful  commander,  he  led  them  to  victory  against  the 
Daung  tribes,  exhibiting  the  most  reckless  gallantry  and  self- 
dependence,  combined  with  rare  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  a 
leader  in  the  field,  while,  as  a  political  officer,  he  conciliated  and 
inspired  with  confidence  the  fierce  predatory  clansmen  with 
whom  he  was  placed  in  contact.  A  brother  ''political"  and 
friend,  who  is  no  mean  poet,  has  written  of  him : — 

"  Twas  certain  fame,  bold  0utram*8  stride  to  span. 
And  doubt  took  flight  when  Outram  led  the  van. 
•  •  •  •        •  • 

So  'mid  the  robber  tribes  his  spirit  fell, 
O'erawed,  inspired  them  with  resistless  spell, 
Till  from  the  flood  of  murders,  rapines,  woes, 
Round  one  bright  type  a  host  of  virtues  rose." 
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On  the  first  occupation  of  Candeisb,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
villages  in  its  area  of  9,311  square  nules  was  abandoned  to 
the  tigers  with  which  the  province  swarmed,  while  an  impene- 
trable jungle  occupied  the  fertile  lands  once  covered  with 
luxuriant  crops.  It  was  only  when  coercive  measures  had  failed 
to  extirpate  the  Bheels  and  Pindarees^  that  Outram  was 
authorised  to  form  a  local  corps,  composed  of  the  Bheels  them- 
selves. The  pl^n  had  been  tried  before  and  had  failed,  but, 
after  some  difficulty,  it  succeeded  under  the  bands  of  our  hero. 
From  the  time  the  Bheel  corps  became  effective,  order  was 
maintained,  and  the  Bheels  were  gradually  reclaimed  firom  their 
predatory  habits. 

Captain  Qraham,  in  his  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bhed 
Tribes  of  Khandeish^  published  at  Bombay  in  1843,  does 
justice  to  Outram  in  writing  of  their  pacification.  "  This  suc- 
cess," he  says,  "  was  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  obtained 
over  the  Bheels  by  the  personal  activity  and  intrepidity  of 
Xdeutenant  Outram,  who  ventured  among  them  without  atten- 
dance, and  won  their  confidence  and  respect  by  his  participation 
in  their  habits  of  living,  and  the  dexterity  and  intrepidity 
which  he  displayed  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forest" 

At  the  end  of  the  second  season  of  the  drilling  of  the  newly- 
raised  Bbeel  corps,  the  first  opportunity  was  afforded  fos  testing 
their  discipline  and  courage.  The  village  of  Boorwarree  had 
been  attacked  and  plundered ;  and  emissaries  from  the  gang 
engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction  were  going  about  among 
the  hills  to  collect  the  disaffected,  when  a  small  detachment  of 
the  Bheel  corps  reached,  at  sunset,  the  scene  of  their  depreda- 
tions. Lieutenant  Outram,  who  commanded  the  force,  arrived, 
after  a  tedious  night's  march,  on  the  eminence  to  which  the 
gang  had  retired,  when  he  was  immediately  assailed  by  showers 
of  arrows  and  stones.  A  jemadar  (or  native  officer)  and  many 
of  the  men  were  wounded,  but  fought  on  steadily,  and  the 
enemy  were  eventually  driven  from  their  commanding  position. 
Fatigued,  however,  with  the  night's  march,  and  indisposed  to 
subject  his  followers  to  the  severe  exertion  of  pursuing  the 
gang  firom  hill  to  hill,  a  retreat  was  feigned  by  Outram,  and  the 
enemy,  by  this  ruse,  were  drawn  into  the  open  plain.  Here 
they  were  charged  and  dispersed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
the  plunder  of  the  village  was  recovered,  the  marauding  chief, 
with  many  of  his  followers,  killed,  and  the  gang  entirely  dis- 
persed. On  their  return  to  camp,  the  Bheel  corps,  which  was 
received  with  acclamation  by  the  23rd  Native  Infantry,  was 
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complimented  by  the  Brigadier  who  reviewed  them,  and  by  the 
Qovemment.  Thus  was  achieved  the  first  of  their  successes 
under  their  gallant  leader,  ending  in  the  pacification  of  their 
countrymen. 

In  1829,  Candeish  *  was  pronounced  by  the  coUector  to  be 
in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  The  Court  of  Directors  hailed  with 
delight  this  happv  conversion  of  a  predatory  tribe  into  useful 
and  obedient  subjects  of  the  State,  and  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tural community.  "  This  signal  instance, '  they  wrote,  **  of 
what  we  have  so  often  impressed  upon  you — the  superior 
efficacy  of  conciliatory  measures  in  reducing  uncivilised  and 
predatory  tribes  to  order  and  obedience — is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  events  in  the  recent  history  of  British  India." 

To  this  day  the  name  of  Outram  is  held  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance in  Candeish,  as  that  of  the  benefactor  who  reclaimed 
their  country  from  savagery,  and  taught  them  to  respect  law 
and  order. 

Golden  opinions  were  showered  upon  Outram  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  supreme  authority  in  Lidia,  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  drew  attention  to  the  fieu^t  that  the  native  force  had 
been  collected  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  **  prejudices,  mistrust, 
and  uncivilised  habits  of  the  Bheels,  which  opposed  no  ordinary 
obstacles  to  its  formation  and  organisation ; '  adding,  that  ^  it 
could  only  have  been  brought  to  its  present  successful  result  by 
a  peculiar  combination  of  firmness,  perseverance,  and  kindness 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Outram.^ 

In  1833,  Outram  and  his  Bheel  corps  crushed  a  formidable 
movement  that  broke  out  among  some  lawless  tribes  inhabiting 
the  Yindhya  range,  and  reduced  them  to  submission.  From  that 
time  the  tranquillity  of  Candeish  has  remained  imdisturbed,  and 
in  1835  he  gave  over  the  command  of  the  corps,  then  900 
strong,  to  his  coadjutor.  Captain  Graham — for  a  not  less  difficult 
mission  than  the  pacification  of  Candeish  was  confided  to  him 
by  the  Bombay  Government. 

Owing  to  mismanagement,  the  Mahee  Eanta,  a  province  of 
Guzerat,  had  for  the  last  fifteen  years  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  insurrection.  The  crisis  had  now  become  so  urgent  that 
Outram  was  instructed  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance, and  report  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the 
pacification  of  the  country.      It  was  then  the  beginning  of 

*  Prosperity  was  ultimately  restored  to  this  distracted  country,  under  the  effective 
adminstration  of  Qeneral  Bnggs,  who,  hesides  other  remedial  measures,  put  a  price 
on  the  head  of  the  tigers,  which  quickly  reduced  their  numbers.  As  a  proof  of  their 
voracity  and  fierceness,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  four  years  prior  to  the  Gencotd's 
arrival,  they  had  carried  off  350  men  and  24,000  head  of  cattle. 
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October,  the  mofit  sickly  period  of  the  year,  but  this  considera- 
tion was  not  for  a  moment  taken  into  account.  Traversing  a 
jungle,  through  which  no  European  had  ever  passed  at  mat 
season  without  sacrificing  his  life,  he  hastened  to  obey  orders, 
and,  after  making  the  necessary  inquiries  on  the  spot,  proceeded 
to  Bombay  and  made  his  report  to  the  Qovemment,  Though 
Outram  allowed,  in  this  document,  that  the  insurgents  had  some 
good  grounds  for  complaint,  he  insisted  that  they  should  be 
required  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  redress 
of  their  grievances.  But  the  Government  thought  otherwise, 
and  appointed  him  Political  Agent,  with  strict  instructions  to  use 
none  but  conciliatory  measures,  and  the  military  force  at  his 
disposal  was  reduced.  Attributing  this  act  to  fear,  Sooruj 
Midi,  one  of  the  rebel  chieftains,  proceeded  to  such  extremities 
that  Outram  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  chased  him  with 
such  vigour  and  perseverance  that,  despairing  of  escape,  he 
threw  himself  on  British  clemency.  Our  hero  was  ever  a  generous 
foe,  and  the  vanquished  rebel  did  not  sue  in  vain. 

Eariy  in  1837,  a  Ouzerat  chieftain,  having  taken  up  arms 
against  his  sovereign,  had  established  himself  at  a  fortified 
vdlage  adjacent  to  the  British  frontier.  The  Guicowar's  general, 
findmg  himself  unable  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  their  strong 
position,  applied  for  aid  to  Outram.  That  officer,  rightly  judg- 
ing that  the  presence  of  these  men  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
tranquillity  of  his  own  district,  complied  with  his  request,  and 
the  united  forces  stormed  the  village  and  dispersed  the  insur- 
gents. So  successM  were  his  exertions  that,  in  little  more 
than  two  years  after  his  appointment,  he  was  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  his  auxiliaries. 

But  he  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  a  fleshly  foe  to 
contend  against.  The  giant  "corruption"  reared  his  horrid 
front  in  the  Mahee  Elanta,  and  straightway  the  brave  Outram 
attacked  him  in  his  stronghold  and  slew  him.  This  was  a  mys- 
terious system,  known  as  ''Ehutput,"  by  which  the  Nagur 
Brahmins,  who  monopolised  all  the  lower  grades  of  government 
offices,  took  bribes — thus  throwing  discredit  on  the  British 
name.  Having  now  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  he  had 
been  originally  sent  into  the  Mahee  Elanta,  Outram  requested 
permission  to  throw  up  his  political  appointment,  and,  at  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice  of  £700  a  year,  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
his  regiment. 

In  1838  commenced  an  era  of  war  and  bloodshed  in 
India,  and,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  events  which  took 
place  in  that  dependency  of  Britain,  engrossed  the  attentiou 
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of  civilised  nations.  First  Afghanistan,  then  Scinde,  then  the 
Punjaub,  and,  lastly,  the  great  Mutiny,  occupied  the  nation; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  Outram  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  exciting  game  in  which  kingdoms  and  the  fate  of  warlike 
nations  were  the  stakes.  In  November  of  this  year  a  division 
of  the  Bombay  army  was  organised  under  command  of  Sir 
John  Eeane,  to  form  part  of  the  force  despatched  to  invade 
Afghanistan,  and  to  this  column,  Outram,  who  volunteered  for 
service,  was  attached  as  aide-^le-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
manding General.  On  November  21st,  he  embarked  at  Bombay 
on  boara  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  steamship 
Semiramis,  with  Sir  John  Eeane  and  suite,  and  on  the  27th 
arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Two  days  later  he  was 
sent  by  Sir  John  Eeane,  in  the  Hon.  Co.'s  schooner  Constance, 
to  Cutch  to  procure  assistance  in  land  and  water  transport. 
Outram  landed  at  Mandavee  on  the  2nd  December,  and  having 
arranged  for  the  despatch  of  huts,  forage,  and  sheep,  left  the 
same  evening  for  Bhooij.  Travelling  on  camels  and  horseback 
he  arrived  at  Bhooij  on  the  following  day,  and  arranged  with 
Captain  Melville,  assistant  Resident,  for  the  supplv  of  500 
camels,  in  addition  to  500  already  sent  off,  and  400  pack  bullocks 
to  be  shipped  at  Mandavee,  whither  he  returned  the  same 'even- 
ing. On  the  5th  Outram  sailed  in  the  Constance  for  Eurrachee, 
the  capabilities  of  which  were  then  little  thought  of,  though 
pointed  out  by  experienced  officers  of  the  Indian  navy  as  the 
best  port  for  debarkation.  On  arriving  at  Eurrachee,  where  he 
landed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  the 
intrusion  of  the  English,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  governor, 
and  found  that  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  had  given  no  directions 
for  the  promised  supply  of  camels.  At  his  request  the  principal 
inhabitants  were  summoned  to  arrange  for  the  supply  of  trans- 
port animals,  and  soon  after  midnight  on  the  9th  December 
Outram  departed  for  the  British  camp,  about  ninety-five  miles 
distant,  on  the  way  stopping  at  Gharry-Eoti,  where  he  induced 
the  Beloochee  camel-drivers  to  despatch  300  camels  to  head- 
quarters that  night,  his  agent  promising  to  bring  200  more 
next  day.  On  the  19th  the  long-expected  camels  from  Cutch, 
which  had  been  delayed  by  the  Ameer  of  Meerpore,  arrived  in 
camp  at  Yikhur,  and,  on  the  24th  December,  Sir  John  Eeane 
commenced  his  march  with  the  first  division  and  headquarters. 

On  the  17th  January,  1839,  Outram,  in  company  with  Lieu- 
tenant Eastwick,  assistant  to  Colonel  Henry  Pottinger,  Political 
Agent  in  Scinde,  proceeded  in  the  steamer  indvs,  to  Hyderabad, 
in  advance  of  the  army,  to  induce  the  Ameers  to  conclude  the 
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treaty  offered  for  their  acceptance.  The  steamer  anchored 
abreast  of  Hyderabad,  which  is  three  miles  from  the  riirer's 
bank,  on  the  20th,  and  a  deputation  arrived  from  the  Ameers 
to  welcome  the  British  oflScers.  While  waiting  to  be  received  by 
the  Scinde  princes,  Outram  reconnoitred  the  fort  and  defences  with 
an  ulterior  view  to  military  operations,  should  the  Ameers  prove 
recalcitrant.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  the  British  officers 
were  received  in  Durbar  by  three  out  of  the  four  Ameers,  while 
the  treaty  was  considered,  but  no  definite  arrangement  was 
arrived  at.  They  waited  for  a  reply  until  the  following  day, 
when  they  then  departed,  fortunate  in  having  escaped  with  their 
lives,  which  were  in  imminent  danger  from  the  fanatical 
Beloochees.  On  arriving  at  Jerruk  the  army  commenced  its 
march  on  Hyderabad,  but  the  Ameers,  at  the  last  moment,  gave 
way,  and  signed  the  treaty,  thus  saving  the  city  from  sack,  and 
their  power  from  the  annihilation  which  was  their  &te  fourteen 
years  later. 

Nothing  noteworthy  occurred  to  Outram  during  the  early  part 
of  the  march  towards  Afghanistan.  On  the  28th  February  he 
was  directed  by  Sir  John  Eeane  to  proceed  in  advance  to  Shi- 
karpore,  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Macnaghten,  the  Envoy  and 
Minister  with  Shah  Soojah.  He  left  in  the  evening  on  a 
camel;  reached  Larkhana,  about  twenty-six  miles  distant,  at 
8  p.m.  on  the  following  dav;  started  at  9  a.m.  on  the  30th; 
roae  without  stopping  until  he  reached  Shikarpore  at  10  p.m. ; 
(52  miles  frx)m  I^khana),  and  communicated  with  Macnaghten, 
who  was  accompanied  by  his  assistants.  Captains  D'Arcy  Todd 
and  0.  H.  Macfi;regor,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

After  obtaimng  certain  information  from  the  Commissariat 
officers  of  the  Bengal  Division,  Captain  Outram  was  presented 
to  Shah  Soojah ;  and,  at  midnight  of  the  3rd  March,  left  on  his 
return  to  Sir  John  Keane's  army,  which  he  found  encamped  at 
Larkhana.  The  Bombay  Division  continued  its  march  on  the 
12th ;  and  on  the  15th,  Outram  departed  from  Chikul  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Envoy.  Travelling  ddk  all  night  with  an  escort  of 
six  Poona  horsemen,  he  arrived  at  Jull,  nineteen  miles  distant ; 
dispensing  here  with  the  services  of  his  escort,  he  proceeded  on 
a  camel,  and  reached  Gundava,  twenty-two  miles  distant,  at  10 
p.m.  on  the  17th,  whence  he  rode  on  to  Baugh.  Outram  passed 
the  18th  with  the  Envoy,  and  on  the  following  day  returned  to 
Gundava,  and  met  Sir  John  Eeane  at  Punjuk,  ten  miles  in  the 
rear.  The  Commander-in-Chief  now  determined  upon  pushing 
on  with  a  small  escort  to  Dadur,  there  to  meet  the  Shah,  and 
accompany  him  and  the  Envoy  through  the  Bolan  Pass ;  so 
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Outram  was  directed  to  return  the  same  evening  to  6undava» 
thence  to  despatch  an  express  messenger  to  Mr.  Macnaghten. 
He  did  so  accordingly,  but  on  riding  out  of  Gundava,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t  March,  to  greet  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  met  with  a  serious  accident.  His  horse,  when  going  at 
speed,  suddenly  fell  on  its  side  upon  Outram,  when  the  hilt  of 
Ins  sword  fractured  the  bone  of  the  pelvis  above  the  hip  joint 
For  some  weeks  he  was  unable  to  move  out  of  a  palanquin,  a 
sad  trial  to  one  of  his  eager  active  nature.  On  the  18th  April 
he  was  first  permitted  to  move  from  a  recumbent  position,  and 
sit  in  a  chair,  and  on  the  29th  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
duties  on  Sir  John  Keane's  staff.  Nothing  of  moment  occurred 
to  Outram  during  the  march  from  Candahar  to  Ghuznee,  and  at 
the  storm  of  that  fortress,  on  23rd  July,  when  he  was  present 
on  the  Commander-in-Chief's  staff  throughout  the  operationa 
During  the  reconnaissance  of  the  previous  day  he  took  a  portion 
of  the  Shah's  cavabry,  who  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  round 
the  hills  into  the  enemy's  rear,  where  he  stationed  them  so 
as  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  He  then  proceeded  with  some  of  the 
Shah's  infantry,  and  stormed  some  heights  on  which  a  body  of 
Ghazees  had  taken  post,  captunng  a  sacred  Moslem  banner  of 
green  and  white,  with  the  loss  of  only  nine  or  ten  men  wounded, 
the  enemy  losing  thirty  or  forty,  in  addition  to  about  fifty  taken 
prisoners  by  the  cavafry  he  had  so  judiciously  posted.  Unhappily, 
this  first  success  against  the  enemy  was  stained  by  an  act  of 
gross  cruelty  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  the  usages  of  civilised 
warfEure.  The  prisoners  captured  by  the  cavalry  were  taken  into 
the  presence  of  the  Shah,  when  one  of  the  number  stabbed  one 
of  his  officers ;  upon  this  the  monarch  ordered  their  execution, 
and  the  whole  party  of  fifty  prisoners  were  hacked  to  pieces  in 
rear  of  his  tents. 

Sir  John  Keane  resumed  the  march  towards  Cabul  with  the 
Bengal  division  on  the  30th  July,  and  on  arriving  at  Hyderzye, 
on  the  2nd  August,  received  intimation  that  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  had  abandoned  his  artillery  at  XJrghundeh,  and  fied  to- 
wards Bamian  with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  Outram,  with 
his  uusal  chivalrous  determination,  offered  to  go  in  pursuit,  and 
a  party  of  officers  and  some  native  1JX)opers  having  volunteered  to 
accompany  him,  he  set  out  at  4  p.m.  on  the  3rd  August  The 
foUowmg  account  of  the  expedition  is  from  the  diary  of  one  of 
the  officers : — 

"  The  party  consisted  of  twenty-five  men  from  the  4th  Irre- 
gular Horse,  twenty-five  from  the  Poena  Horse,  and  fifty  from 
the  2nd  Bengal  Cavalry.     There  were  also  to  accompany  this 
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force  a  body  of  some  600  Afghan  Horse,  under  Hadji  Khan 
K&ker.*  The  officers,  besides  Outram,  who  was  in  command, 
were:  Captains  Wheler  (Brigade  Major)  and  Lawrence,  2nd 
Cavaby;  Captain  Colin  Troup,  48th  N.  L  (Shah's  Service); 
Captain  Backhouse,  Bengal  Artillenr  (Shah's  Service)  ;  Captain 
Keith-Erskine,  1st  Bombay  Cavfury  (Poena  Horse);  Lieut. 
Broadfoot,  Bengal  European  Regiment  (Shah^s  Service) ;  Lieut 
Ryves,  61st  Bengal  N.  L  (4th  Irregular  Horse) ;  Lieut  Hogg, 
2nd  Bombay  Grenadiers  (Bombay  Sta£Q ;  Dr.  Worral,  4th 
Irregular  Horse.  We  marched  in  the  lightest  possible  order, 
none  of  the  troopers  and  few  of  the  officers  having  more  than 
the  clothes  upon  their  backs,  and  many  times  had  we  to  sit 
upon  the  bank  while  our  clothes  were  being  washed  in  the  river 
below.  3rd  August — We  were  ready  to  start,  and  at  the 
Envoy's  tent  by  noon ;  at  4  p.m.  we  moved  to  the  mission  camp, 
waited  till  dark,  when  about  500  A%hans  joined  us,  300  weU 
mounted  and  armed,  and  the  rest  on  yaboos  (ponies) ;  125  of 
Christie's  Horse,  under  that  officer,  joined  us  to  make  up  in 
some  degree  for  the  deficiency  of  Afghans.  Hadji  Khan,  at 
starting,  advised  us  to  take  the  high  road  by  Mydan,  which  was 
overruled  by  Outram ;  and  into  the  mountains  we  dived,  marched 
all  night,  crossing  several  ranges  of  hills,  and  wending  our  way 
along  the  dry  beds  of  rivers  and  perfect  goat  paths  in  many 

?lac^  Halted  occasionally  to  let  stragglers  close  up.  4th. — At 
a.m.  reached  Qoda,  a  small  village  in  a  confined  but  lovely 
valley;  computed  distance,  32  miles;  about  100  Afghans  up 
with  us,  the  remainder  dropped  in  by  sixes  and  sevens,  loaded 
with  plunder  of  all  sorts.  Marched  at  5  p.m. ;  the  Hadji  unwill- 
ing to  move,  talked  of  bad  roads  and  dangerous  precipices,  and 
we  at  once  perceived  he  had  no  heart  in  the  cause.  Road  very 
bad  along  the  channels  of  mountain  streams,  and  over  high  hills. 
After  ten  miles,  lay  down  by  our  horses  till  the  moon  rose. 
5th. — At  2  a.m.  started  and  marched  on  till  7  o'clock ;  crossed 
the  Pughman  ranee,  a  lofty  and  stony  pass ;  encamped  at  Ealee 
Suffied,  a  petty  village.  Nothing  for  the  men  to  eat  but  parched 
grain.  Not  fifty  Afghans  reached  the  ^ound  with  us,  but  they 
tumbled  in  during  the  day.  Heard  of  Dost  Mahomed  being  at 
Yout,  one  march  ahead  of  us.  The  Eaker  begged  that  we 
would  halt  and  send  for  reinforcements,  stating  that  the  Dost 
had  2,000  select  horsemen  with  him.  Outram  ordered  the  march 
at  4  p.m„  mustered  the  Afghans,  now  amounting  to  750,  but 

*  Hadji  Khan,  or  as  he  was  officially  styled,  Nnsseerood-deen-dowlah  (Defender 
of  the  State)  was  a  chief  of  the  trihe  of  Kuera,  whose  oountry  lies  between  Qhumee 
andQuetta. 
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most  oi  them  badly  mounted,  and  got  off,  after  much  difficulty 
and  altercation,  full  of  the  idea  of  overtaking  the  Ameer 
by  gun-fire  next  morning.  Our  Hindustanees  were  plucky  and 
in  high  spirits.  We  had  not,  however,  got  many  miles,  when 
after  crawling  down  a  precipitous  mountain  we  descended  into 
a  sort  of  punch-bowl,  and  a  cry  rose  from  the  front  that  the 
guides  were  goomshvd  (lost).  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  and 
so  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  each  to  lie  down  on  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  first  planting  vedettes  to  keep  a  look  out ; 
and  a  most  comfortless  bed  we  had,  with  large  stones  for 
our  pillows;  there  we  remained  till  day  broke.  6th. — At 
daybreak  started  for  Yout,  and  only  reached  it  at  7  a.m. 
Nothing  would  induce  Hadji  KS,ker  to  advance  on  to  Hurza, 
sixteen  miles,  where,  we  were  told,  the  Ameer  waa  halting. 
He,  however,  solemnly  promised  to  go  on  in  the  evening,  if  we 
would  wait  till  then.  To  tbis  we  were  obliged  to  agree.  At 
four  the  cavalry  mounted,  but  not  an  Afghan  in  the  saddle ;  and 
after  all  nothing  would  induce  the  Hadji  to  budge  that  night, 
so  we  dismounted  angry  enough,  as  the  delay  would  prevent  all 
chance  of  our  coming  up  with  the  Dost.  Outram  remonstrated 
strongly  with  the  Hadji,  who  at  last  promised  to  make  a  double 
march  the  next  morning,  but  talked  of  the  folly  of  the  pursuit, 
that  we  would  be  unequally  matched,  Dost  Mahomed  having 
treble  our  number  of  men,  with  fresh  horses.  The  reply  was, 
that  we  had  to  perform  our  duty,  and  that  everything  possible 
must  be  done.  7th. — Marched  at  daybreak,  and  on  arriving  at 
Hurza,  found  the  traces  of  the  Ameer's  yesterday's  encampment. 
The  Hadji  halted,  declaring  that  his  men  were  famished  and 
done  up,  and  tried  to  persuade  us  to  do  the  same ;  but  we  pushed 
on.  A  mile  fiirther  met  some  deserters  from  the  Dost's  party, 
who  told  us  they  had  left  him  at  Keloo  early  in  the  morning, 
and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  moving.  Captain  Outram  rode  back 
to  inform  the  Hadji,  and  urge  him  to  come  on,  but  in  vain. 
He  declared  we  were  mad  in  thus  running  into  destruction ;  that 
if  we  encountered  him  not  a  man  would  survive,  and  that  dis- 
grace would  fell  upon  the  Shah.  Outram  told  him  that  on  we 
would  go,  and  if  the  Ameer  was  at  Keloo,  he  would  attack  at 
all  hazMds,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he,  the  Hadji,  might  look 
to  his  head.  We  arrived  at  Keloo,  3  p.m.,  found  the  Dost  had 
left  some  hours  before,  and  by  that  time  must  have  surmounted 
the  pass,  the  highest  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  was  useless, 
therefore,  following  him ;  the  men  and  horses  required  rest, 
night  was  at  hand,  and  no  signs  of  our  Afghan  aJlies,  all  of 
whom  remained  with  Hadji  Kaker.     We  had  been  nine  hours 
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in  our  saddles.  8th. — This  morning  we  were  joined  by  Captain 
Taylor,  Bengal  European  regiment,  and  Trevor,  3rd  Cavalry, 
with  fifteen  troopers  of  the  Bombay  1st  Cavalry,  and  fifteen  of 
the  Bengal  3rd,  and  about  300  Afghans.  This  accession  x>{ 
force  induced  the  Edker  to  come  on,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
arrived  than  he  resumed  the  old  story  of  halting  for  more  troops, 
and  the  danger  of  pursuing  desperate  men.  He  said  that  not 
one  A%han  would  fight  against  Dost  Mahomed,  but  probably 
against  us.  Outram's  reply  was  that  he  had  come  to  intercept 
the  Ameer,  and  do  it  be  must  if  possible,  and  that  if  the 
Afghans  did  not  fight  they  must  answer  for  their  conduct  to 
the  King.  The  Hadji,  finding  words  of  no  avail,  imploringly 
took  oflF  his  turban  and  laid  hold  of  the  skirt  of  Outram's  coat, 
begging  that  he  would  not  advance ;  but  ofif  went  Outram  and 
all  our  party.  We  had  not  got  half  way  up  the  pass  before  we 
saw  the  Hadji  slowly  following,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  conduct. 
The  ascent  of  this  pass  was  so  steep  that  we  dismounted  and 
led  our  horses  for  a  mile  or  more ;  the  descent  less  abrupt ;  a 
deserted  village  at  the  foot  Halted  to  allow  stragglers  to  join, 
and  rest  the  wearied  cattle.  Outram  here  informed  the  K^ker 
that  he  would  mount  at  2  p.m.  and  push  on  to  Bamian ;  and 
again  the  E&ker  implored  him  to  be  cautious,  saying,  besides, 
that  his  Afghans  would  not  march  at  night,  and  bagged  to 
remain  till  daybreak  as  our  horses  were  pretty  well  done  up. 
This  was,  at  length,  acceded  to,  but  the  officers  proceeded,  at 
3  p.m.  to  reconnoitre  Bamian.  9th. — Just  as  we  were  mounting, 
information  came  that  Dost  Mahomed,  instead  of  stopping  at 
Bamian,  had  passed  on  the  forenoon  of  yesterday  (having  sent 
his  fEimily  in  advance),  and  that  to-day  he  would  be  at  Syghan, 
on  the  limit  of  the  Shah's  country,  and  to-morrow  under  the 
protection  of  the  Waly.  Outram  then  told  the  Hadji  if  this 
proved  true  he  should  be  answerable  to  the  Shah  with  his  head 
for  the  Dost's  escape.  On  our  arrival  at  Bamian,  twelve  miles, 
found  seventy  horsemen  who  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Dost, 
and  who  confirmed  the  report,  as  well  as  two  of  the  mission 
spies,  who  were  here ;  they  said  he  had  2,000  men  of  all  sorts 
with  him ;  and  that  his  sick  son,  Akbar,  was  so  much  recovered 
as  to  mount  an  elephant  We  were  thus  reluctantly  compelled 
to  give  up  the  chase,  and  halted  three  days."  The  treachery  of 
the  Hadji  was  doubtless  a  fortunate  circumstance,  so  £ax  as  the 
lives  of  the  British  officers  were  concerned,  for  he  who  had  first 
deserted  Dost  Mahomed  for  the  Candahar  rulers,  and  then  de- 
serted them  for  Shah  Soojah  on  the  receipt  of  a  large  bribe, 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  have  joined  the  Dost  in  attacking 
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the  jaded  party  of  officers  and  men,  in  which  event  not  one  would 
have,  in  all  likelihood,  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  The  old  traitor 
was  sent  to  India,  and  passed  many  years  a  prisoner  at 
Chunar. 

The  return  march  to  Cabul  was  commenced  on  the  12th 
August,  and  covering  an  average  of  sixteen  miles  a  day, 
Outram  and  his  party  joined  the  main  army  on  the  I7th,  to 
the  delight  of  their  comrades,  as  a  horseman  had  brought  a 
report  that  he  had  witnessed  their  destruction. 

On  the  21st  August  Outram's  services  were  temporarily 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conductmg  an  expedition  into  the  disturbed  districts 
between  Cabul  and  Candahar,  inhabited  by  the  Eastern  Ghilzyes, 
who  had  not  yet  recognised  the  authority  of  Shah  Soojah.  On 
the  24?th  the  murder  of  Colonel  Herring  C.B.,  while  on  escort 
duty  near  Qhuznee,  was  reported,  and  Outram  was  directed  ta 
take  the  opportunity  while  engaged  in  bringing  to  subjection 
the  refractory  Ghilzye  chiefe,  to  punish  the  murderers,  belonging 
to  the  Eanjuck  tribe.  Outram  was  received  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember by  the  king,  who  introduced  to  him  the  Afghan  chiefe 
who  were  placed  under  his  orders  with  their  contingents,  and 
on  the  7th,  marched  from  Cabul  (to  which  he  did  not  return) 
with  300  of  the  Shah's  1st  Regiment  of  Hindustanee  horse, 
under  Captain  Peter  Nicolson,  100  of  Skinner's  horse,  and  two 
guns  of  Captain  Augustus  Abbott's  battery  of  Bengal  artillery, 
under  Lieutenant  Michael  Dawes.  None  of  the  Afghan  chiefs 
put  in  an  appearance  with  their  contingents,  but  he  refused  to 
wait  for  them.  On  the  12th  September  Outram  marched  over  the 
Khurvar  Pass,  which  he  describes  as  "extremely  steep  and 
difficult,  and  infinitely  worse  than  the  Eojuck ; "  and  pushed  on 
with  the  greater  portion  of  his  force  to  the  forts  of  Buxee 
Khan,  in  the  Khurvar  district,  a  march  of  nineteen  and  a  quar- 
ter miles.  The  chief,  who  was  concerned  in  Colonel  Herring^s 
murder,  had,  however,  decamped,  but  Outram  arrested  some  of  his 
male  relatives,  and  took  possession  of  his  five  forts.  On  the  14th 
the  Afghan  cavalry,  under  Mahomed  Oosman  Khan,  joined,  and 
Outram,  having  made  over  the  forts  to  adherents  of  Shah 
Soojah,  march^,  on  the  17th  September,  for  the  Zoormut 
Valley,  with  250  Shah's  and  Skinner's  horse  and  400  Afghan 
cavalry,  leaving  the  remainder  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of 
the  district.  On  the  following  day  Outram  was  joined  by  a 
wing  of  the  16th  Regiment  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  under 
Major  McLaren,  from  Qhuznee.  On  entering  the  valley  of 
Zoormut  several  of  the  chiefs  tendered  their  submission  to  the 
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Siah,  and  he  also  learned  the  capture  of  Buxee  Khan  by  the 
detachment  he  had  left  behind  at  Elhurvar. 

On  the  21st  Outram  made  a  forced  night  march  to  surprise 
the  Kanjuck  banditti  in  the  Indian  moimtains,  eighteen  miles 
to  the  eastward.  At  daybreak  he  arrived  before  their  position, 
and  despatching  the  cavalry,  in  two  bodies,  to  cut  ofif  their 
retreat  from  flank  and  rear,  he  advanced  from  the  front,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance  in  which  sixteen  of  the  robbers 
were  killed  and  several  wounded,  he  compelled  the  remainder 
of  the  gang,  numbering  112,  to  surrender.  Not  a  soul  escaped, 
and  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  112  camels  were  captured. 
On  the  23rd  Outram  despatched  forty-six  of  the  worst  of  his 
prisoners  to  Cabul  for  punishment,  and  two  days  later  marched 
against  the  refractory  Ghilzye  chiefs. 

So  energetic  were  his  movements,  that  the  horses  of  the 
detachment  Shah's  1st  Cavalry,  were  quite  knocked  up,  and  he 
directed  their  return  to  Cabul  on  the  1st  October,  and  on  the 
following  day  was  joined  by  the  Poena  Auxiliary  Horse,  imder 
Captain  Eeith-Erskine,  which  had  been  detached  by  General 
WiUshire,  who  was  three  marches  on  the  right,  on  his  return 
to  India  with  the  Bombay  column  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus. 
Outram  pushed  on  to  Feroze,  making  forty-two  and  a  half 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  the  6th  October  reached 
£alIa-i-Murgha,  the  fort  of  Abdool  Behman  Khan,  the  principal 
Ghilzye  chief,  whose  father,  when  disputing  the  sovereignty  of 
Afghanistan  with  Shah  Soojah,  had  laid  siege  to  Cabul,  it  was 
said,  with  50,000  merL  The  fort  was  of  great  strength,  possess- 
ing a  high  citadel  and  wide  ditch,  and  had  twice  been  unsuc- 
c^sfrdly  besieged  by  Shah  Soojah  during  his  former  temporary 
reign ;  the  chief,  however,  did  not  await  an  assault,  but  having 
{Hieviously  sent  away  his  £Etmily  and  property,  about  11  p.m. 
made  a  sudden  sally  with  the  party  of  eighty  horsemen  he  had 
retained,  and,  dashing  past  the  pickets  and  vedettes  of  cavalry, 
succeeded  in  escaping.  Outram  followed  in  pursuit  with  a 
party  of  horsemen,  but  the  frigitives  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  escape.  During  the  two  following  days  Outram  was 
engaged  destroying  the  fort  by  mines  carried  under  the  citadel 
and  towers ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  rode  to  General 
Wiltshire's  camp,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  So  cowed 
were  the  people  by  his  vigorous  proceediAgs,  that  though  he 
rode  through  several  villages,  escorted  by  only  two  GhSzyes, 
not  a  hand  was  raised  against  him.  As  it  was  aesirable  to  sub- 
due one  of  the  powerful  Ghilzye  chie&,  called  the  Mama  (from 
his  being  the  uncle  of  the  Candahar  sirdars).  General  WiUshire, 
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who  marched  on  the  Qth,  left  behind,  under  Outram's  orders, 
a  portion  of  his  force,  consisting  of  a  wing  of  H.  M/s  17th . 
Regiment,  Captain  Lloyd's  battery  of  artillery,  the  Poena 
Auxiliary  Horse,  and  a  squadron  of  the  1st  Cavalry.  But  two 
days  later  Outram  received  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the 
Mama,  when  he  sent  back  to  Ghuznee  the  wing  of  the  16th 
B.N.I.,  and  the  Shah's  Afghans  to  Cabul,  and  rejoined 
General  Willshire's  camp  ten  miles  in  advance.  The  Bombay 
division  continued  its  march  on  Quetta,  and  at  1  a.m.,  on  the 
17th,  General  Willshire  detached  him  with  a  strong  force, 
under  Colonel  Stalker  to  Maroof,  against  a  Barukzye  tribe  who 
had  plundered  a  Hindustanee  kafila  &om  Candahar  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  column  marched  all  night,  and  at  day- 
break Outram,  galloping  on  with  the  cavalry,  surrounded  the 
village  and  secured  Aboo  Khan  and  Jubbur  Khan,  the  two 
chie&y  together  with  their  followers.  Placing  the  prisoners  in 
charge  of  the  infimtry,  he  then  crossed  the  valley  to  the  fort  of 
Maroof,  but  found  that  it  had  been  evacuated.  This  fort  Outram 
describes  as  "the  strongest  yet  seen  in  the  country,  having 
double  gates,  a  ditch,  fausse  hraie,  and  towers  of  solid 
masonry  which  might  have  held  out  successfully  against  all  the 
materiel  with  which  the  Bombay  division  is  provided."  Send- 
ing back  the  artillery  and  detachment  4th  Dragoons,  Outram 
remained  behind  with  the  sappers  and  in&ntry  in  order  to 
destroy  the  fort.  This  completed,  he  sent  back  the  detachment 
of  Shah's  2nd  Cavalry  with  nine  prisoners,  to  Candahar,  and 
making  a  march  of  twenty  miles  across  a  range  of  mountains, 
rejoined  General  Willshire  at  Sir-i-Soorkab.  On  the  25th,  while 
crossing  the  Toba  Mountains,  a  fort  belonging  to  Hadji  Kiian 
K&ker  having  fired  upon  the  foragers  of  the  Bombay  column, 
General  Willshire  despatched  Outram  with  two  companies  of 
European  infantry  and  two  guns  to  punish  the  garrison,  but  on 
arrival  the  place  was  found  to  be  deserted.  On  the  28th  he 
was  again  sent  with  a  small  column  of  the  three  arms  against  a 
large  fort  belonging  to  the  K&ker  chie^  which  he  completely 
demolished  "  by  blowing  up  every  bastion,  gateway,  and  out- 
work;" and  he  adds,  "by  the  inhabitants  of  this  extensive 
valley  the  destruction  of  this  fortress  is  hailed  with  the  greatest 
joy."  Making  a  forced  march  of  twenty-five  miles  to  rejoin 
the  Bombay  division,  Outram  entered  Quetta  with  them  on 
the  31st  October. 

Our  hero's  political  functions  ceased  on  his  entering  the  valley 
of  Shawl,  of  which  Captain  Bean  was  in  political  charge,  but 
he  accompanied   General   Willshire  as  aide-de-camp,   in  his 
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inarch  on  Ehelat,  and,  indeed,  it  was  owing  to  his  advice, 
founded  on  information  he  had  obtained  as  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Mehraub  Khan  to  resist  the  entry  of  a  British  force  into 
his  capital,  that  General  Willshire  changed  his  plans  and  deter- 
mined to  proceed  in  person  in  command  of  the  column.  On 
the  12th  November,  on  approaching  Eiielat,  Outram  was  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  s  position,  with  an  escort  of  twenty 
men,  but  as  he  advanced,  the  small  parties  of  hostile  cavalry 
fell  back,  and  on  the  following  day  the  division  arrived  before 
Khelat,  in  which  Mehraub  Khan  had  concentrated  his  army  of 
Brahoes  *  and  Beloocheea 

At  the  assault  of  the  Belooch  fortress,  Outram  displayed  .all 
his  wonted  zeal,  and  as  the  Qeneral's  aide-de-camp  was  wnerever 
the  fighting  was  closest.  Referring  to  his  having  guided  under 
a  heavy  fire,  first  the  Grenadiers  of  the  2nd  Royals,  under 
Captain  Raitt,  and  then  the  light  compam'es  under  Major 
Pennycuick,  he  says,  "  On  these  two  occasions,  I  was  the  only 
mounted  officer  present,  but  although  both  the  nature  of  my 
occupation,  and  the  singularity  of  my  rifle  uniform  must  have 
attracted  the  enemy's  observation,  I  escaped  with  my  usual 
good  fortune."  Again,  on  the  advance  of  the  storming  parties, 
he  galloped  down  and  accompanied  the  Grenadiers  of  the  2nd 
Royals  to  the  gate,  and  returning  to  the  General,  was  desptatched 
by  him  with  a  company  of  H-M's  17th  Regiment,  with  in- 
structions to  take  the  31st  Bengal  N.I.,  and  storm  the  heights 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  secure  the  gate  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fort.  Passing  quickly  round  the  western 
face,  under  a  smart  fire,  Outram  posted  the  Europeans  under 
cover  of  a  spur  of  the  hill,  and  brmging  up  the  31st  Regiment, 
carried  the  neights,  and  then  a  gate  at  the  base  leading  into  the 
town.  Sending  the  main  portion  of  the  infantry  to  assist  in 
the  assault  of  the  citadel,  Outram,  in  company  with  Lieutenant 
Creed  of'  the  Bombay  Artillery,  placed  the  guns  in  position  and 
opened  fire  on  the  citadel     He   then  returned  to   General 

*  The  Bnhoe  tribes,  the  dominant  race  in  Beloochistan.  are  conjectured  \^  some 
to  bare  landed  in  the  Mekran  from  Abyssinia,  but  are  said  bj  others  to  be  Mongols. 
The  Cutchees,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  phun  of  Cutchee,  are  Goths,  and  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Hindoo  Jats,  but  are  Mohammedans  and  not  Hindoos  like  their 
tribe  fellows  in  India.  According  to  Professor  Bawlinson,  the  term  Belooch,  written 
by  Persian  authors— for  the  Beloochees  have  no  written  language  of  their  own — 
^ush,  is  derived  from  Belus,  King  of  Babylonia,  the  Nimrod  of  Scripture,  the  son 
of  Cush.  The  Persians  name  the  Beloochees  EQch  wa  BilOsh ;  and  adjoining  the 
country  of  the  Beloochees  to  the  east  is  Cutchee.  The  Belooch  and  Brahoe  tribM  are 
far  inferior  to  the  Afghans  in  appearance,  but  as  fif^hting  men  they  are  quite  their 
equals,  and,  unfortunately,  also  m  their  characteristio  vices.  The  government  of  each 
tnbe  is  a  complete  democracy,  which  is  split  up  into  as  many  faictions  as  there  are 
families  and  almost  individuals. 
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Willshire  to  report  his  proceedings,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  fortress  was  captured. 

All  fighting  being  now  at  an  end,  Outram  volunteered  to 
take  a  duplicate  copy  of  General  Willshire's  despatches  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  by  the  more  direct  route  to  the  seaport  of 
Soonmeanee,  and  thence  by  boat  to  Kurrachee  and  Bombay. 
The  dangers  of  the  route,  ^eat  at  all  times,  was  much  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Mehraub  Khan's  brother  had  fled  by  this  route ; 
but  this  knowledge  only  acted  as  an  incentive  to  our  hero,  who, 
disguising  himself  in  Afghan  costume,  and  accompanied  by  two 
Syuds  (descendants  of  the  Prophet)  of  Shawl,  besides  two  armed 
attendants  and  his  own  servant,  the  whole  party,  mounted  on 
fourteen  ponies  and  two  camels,  departed  from  the  British 
camp  at  midnight  of  the  15th  November.  The  first  day  they 
were  nineteen  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  passed  many  groups  of 
fugitives  from  Khelat,  with  whom  the  Syuds  entered  freely 
into  conversation,  introducing  their  companion  as  a  **  peer  "  (or 
devotee),  a  character  he  maintained  throughout  the  journey 
^  by  assuming  an  air  of  deep  gravity  and  attention,  although  in 
reality  I  did  not  understand  a  single  word  that  was  uttered." 
One  party  they  accompanied  aportion  of  the  journey,  proved  to 
be  the  family  of  Mahomed  Hussein  Elhan,  prime  mmister  of 
Khelat,  and  Outram  was  in  some  trepidation  that  some  of  the 
women  might  recognise  his  garments,  which  were  selected  from 
that  worthy's  own  warbrobe,  and  the  danger  of  detection  was 
much  increased  by  his  complexion,  which  was  only  partially 
concealed  by  a  large  turban  bound  over  the  chin.  At  one  time, 
near  Nal,  Outram's  position  was  extremely  critical,  but  he 
escaped  detection  by  his  presence  of  mind,  adopting  the  counsel 
of  Hastings,  who  said  to  Lord  Stanley's  warning  messenger : — 

"  To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  pursues 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us, 
And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase."* 

Soonmeanee  was  reached  at  10  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the 
party  having  experienced  some  adventures ;  and  in  the  evening, 
Outram  embarked  in  a  native  boat  for  Kurrachee  with  bis 
native  servant  and  his  Afghan  pony, "  which,"  he  says,  "  although 
not  more  than  thirteen  hands  in  height,  had  carried  myself  and 
my  saddle  bags,  weighing  altogether  upwards  of  sixteen  stone, 
the  whole  distance  from  Khelat,  355  miles,  in  seven  and  a  half 
days,  during  which  time  I  had  passed  111  hours  on  his  back !" 
Outram  had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture  after  surmounting 
all  the  perils  of  the  road,  for  he  afterwards  learned  that  at 
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midnight  of  the  day  on  which  he  sailed  from  Soonmeanee,  the 
son  of  Wullee  Mahomed  Khan,  chief  of  Wudd,  who  was  killed 
at  Khelat,  arrived  with  a  party  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  was 
greatly  enraged  on  learning  that  his  anticipated  prey  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  capture. 

For  his  services  in  Afghanistan,  Outram  was  gazetted  Brevet- 
Major  on  the  13th  November  1839,  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
Khelat,  and  Shah  Soojah  conferred  on  him  the  second  class  of 
his  order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire,*  a  decoration  held  by  no 
other  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  army  of  the  Indus. 

In  January,  1840,  Major  Outram  was  appointed  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger's  successor  as  rolitical  Agent  for  Lower  Scinde,  and  so 
ably  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  this  -post,  that,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ross  Bell,  in  August,  1841,  he  was  vested  with  the 
political  agency  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Scinde,  as  well  as 
Beloochistan.  As  affairs  in  the  latter  province  were  in  much 
confusion.  Major  Outram  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Quetta  as 
soon  as  he  could  do  so  without  personal  risk.  This  was  quite 
enough  to  induce  him  to  repeat  his  former  feat  of  tmveL  At 
the  hot  season  of  the  year  even  the  natives  dread  the  journey 
from  Sukkur  and  Dadur,  and  an  unprotected  Englishman,  at 
that  period,  had  little  mercy  to  expect  fit)m  the  fierce  moun- 
taineers on  either  side  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  Regardless  of  these 
perils,  Outram  set  off  on  a  dromedary,  and,  attended  only  by 
one  servant,  accomplished  in  five  days  a  journey  which  would 
have  occupied  him  three  weeks  with  an  escort.  His  first  step 
was  to  conciliate  and  restore  to  his  capital  Meer  Nusseer  Khan, 
the  son  of  the  late  Khan  of  Khelat,  at  that  time  a  disaffected 
fugitive-t      In  this  he    succeeded  so  well  that,   during   the 

•  Sir  Winiam  IfBcnaghten,  in  his  letter,  written  at  JelUlabad,  on  the  7th  Jannary 
1840,  conferring  this  dirtinction,  says  that  Shah  Soojah  derirea  **  to  convey  to  yon  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  seal,  gallantry,  and  judgment  displayed  by  yon  in  several 
instances  daring  the  past  year  whilst  emploved  in  his  Majesty's  immediate  service.** 
The  &ivoy  speafies  three  occasions^  his  gallantry  on  the  22nd  July  before  Ghuznee. 
his  pnrsoH  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  his  conduct  of  the  **  series  of  able  and  snooessfal 
operaticms,  which  ended  in  the  snbjection  or  dispersion  of  certain  rebel  Ohikyes  and 
other  tribes,  and  which  have  had  the  effect  of  tranqniUising  the  whole  line  of  country 
between  Oabul  and  Candahar  where  plunder  and  anarchy  had  before  prevailed." 

t  Outram  writes  as  follows  from  KheUit  on  7th  October,  1841,  to  Mr.  Oolvin, 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Auckland,  giving  an  account  of  his  nrooeedings  on  this 
mission,  from  which  we  make  extracts : — "^  Having  waited  till  the  last  moment,  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  his  Lordship's  instructions  for  my  guidance,  in  framing  the 
treaty  with  Meer  Nusseer  Khan,  which  as  there  has  been  amole  time,  I  conclude 
must  have  miscarried  in  one  of  the  packets  plundered  in  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  in  the 
expectation  that  ei^  this  I  would  have  been  favoured  with  his  Lordship's  sentiments, 
I  ind  consented  to  yesterday  being  fixed  for  the  investiture  of  the  young  chief,  which 
was  seledbed  by  tiie  MooUahs  as  a  fortunate  day ;  consequently,  it  would  have  had 
a  bad  appearance  to  delay  the  ceremony,  neither  would  it  have  been  advisable  to  delay 
the  execntioD  of  the  treaty  till  after  the  ceremony,  for  it  is  politic  that  Nusseer 
Khan's  aoMSsion  to  the  Khanate  should  deariy  appear  to  be  the  consequence  of  his 
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disasters  which  subsequently  befell  the  British  arms,  the  young 
Khan  remained  a  true  and  staunch  ally.     Outram's  next  care 

acoeptanoo  of  the  temiB  which  we  ooiunder  it  just  to  impose.  I  was  desirous  also  that 
the  act  of  the  young  chief  should  he  most  public,  which  this  occasioa  gives — ^that 
instead  of  the  treaty  appearing  to  be  smuggled  from  a  mere  boy,  as  it  were  under 
thraldom,  it  should  be  openly  enacted  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  chiefs,  and 
entirely  unawed  by  British  troops  (with  which  object  I  sent  away  the  25th  Begiment 
of  Native  Infantry,  and  guns,  formerly  stationed  here,  some  days  ago).  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  decided  on  executing  such  a  treaty,  as  I  am  pretty  confident  will  be 
approved  by  his  Lordship,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  right  of  adding 
thereto,  whatever  his  Lordship  pleases.  As  it  may  be  a  day  or  two  before  my 
official  report  can  be  despatched,  I  herewith  forward  a  transcript  of  the  treaty,  which 
you  will  observe  embraces  everything  proposed  by  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  in  the 
draft  of  the  treaty  he  sent  to  Oolonel  Stac^^^  with  slight  verbal  alterations  only,  and  an 
addition  which  you  wiU  find  at  the  termination  of  the  5th  article,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  obtain  an  equitable  arrangement  of  tolls ;  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  articles  are 
added  by  me  for  the  following  reasons.  The  6th,  more  to  give  us  the  right  to 
prevent  any  foreign  power  interfering  with  the  Brahoe  nation,  than  from  any  idea 
that  the  foreign  intrigues  of  this  petty  state  could  affect  us  seriously.  The  7th, 
I  consider  necessary  to  our  good  name  and  in  justice  to  Shah  Newaz  Khan.  The 
8th,  I  deem  indispoisable  to  our  honour;  and  the  9th  requires  no  comment.  The 
Khan,  on  his  having  been  previously  made  fully  aoauainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
treaty,  was  invited  to  a  public  Durbar  I  held  yesterday  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of 
CK>noluding  the  compact,  and  came  accordingly,  attended  by  the  whole  of  his  Sirdars 
and  principal  people,  excepting  one  or'two  individuals  absent,  sick.  The  treaties  were 
produced  m  public  Durbar,  and  read  over  to  the  Khan  by  his  minister,  Moolah 
Mahomed  Hussein,  the  words  bemg  repeated  by  the  Khan,  who  when  finiriied  said 
**  I  asree  "  (Kubuol),  and  taking  his  signet  from  his  bosom  (which  he  always  wears 
attached  to  a  string  round  his  neck,  and  never  entrusts  it  to  any  one),  put  on  the  ink, 
and  applied  the  seal  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  previous  evening  the  Khan  visited 
me,  and  made  the  following  request — after  premising  that  he  was  the  faithful  servant 
of  the  Bnglish,  and  ready  to  subscribe  to  whatever  conditions  we  chose  to  impose — 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  articles  of  the  intended  treaty,  which  he  heartily  ugreed  to ; 
he  wished  for  two  additions,  which  if  I  could  make  to  the  terms,  he  would  feel  very 
grateful  for ;  first,  that  our  troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  his  country  for  two 
or  three  years  until  his  government  had  become  sufficiently  strong  to  put  down  the 
factious  spirit  of  the  chie»,  which  late  years  of  anarchy  had  fost^«d  to  an  extent 
which  he,  a  weak  boy,  could  not  overcome  without  the  aid  of  the  English.  Secondly, 
that  it  should  be  stipulated  that  the  British  Government  would  protect  him  from 
enemies,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  guarantee  his  possessions,  as  were  those  of  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde.  To  this  I  replied, '  You  can  write  a  representation  of  your  wishes 
on  this  subject,  which  I  will  forward  to  the  Govemor4>eneral  with  m^  recom- 
mendation that  one  regiment  may  continue  for  the  present  at  Dadur,  which,  with 
that  of  Quetta,  will  aid  you  in  preserving  the  Bolan  Pass,  which  is  a  reasonable  object 
not  calculated  to  excite  jealousy ;  but,  for  your  own  sake,  I  shall  not  advise  any  troops 
being  stationed  in  the  heart  of  your  coimtry,  or  that  they  should  ever  be  intervened 
between  you  and  your  people.'  With  regard  to  guarantee  against  foreign  enemies, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  enjov,  I  advised  the  E^han  also,  to 
intimate  his  wishes  to  me  in  writing  which  I  would  submit  to  his  Lordship,  with  whom 
it  rested  to  add  an  article  to  the  treaty  to  that  effect,  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  On  the 
latter  point,  I  be^  to  observe,  that  I  should  have  had  no  scruple  to  include  an  article 
of  guarantee  against  foreign  enemies,  as  such  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty  proposed  by 
his  Lordship  with  Shah  Newaz  Khan,  or  promise  of  support  in  case  of  invasion,  had 
not  such  pledge  been  omitted  in  Sir  WUliam  Macnaghten's  draft,  which  leads  me 
to  infer  that  lus  Lordship  may  have  since  deemed  it  better  to  avoid  the  guarantee. 
I  would,  however,  myself  recommend  that  the  Khelat  state  should  be  admitted  within 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  which  it  seeks,  as  the  best  check  to  the 
intrigues  of  foreign  powers  with  it,  and  to  complete  our  advanced  political  frontier, 
which  might  otherwise  be  turned  through  Beloochistan.  Should  his  Lordship  be 
pleased  to  add  an  article  pledging  assistance  against  the  open  attack  of  foreign 
powers,  or  good  offices  in  the  evmt  of  differences  arising,  it  will  be  received  as  a 
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was  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  his  Residency  establishment  to 
the  extent  of  £10,000  a  year,  at  the  same  time  that  he  increased 
its  efficiency. 

But  a  cntical  period  was  at  hand,  and  at  no  time  did  this 
truly  great  man  render  more  important  services  to  the  State 
than  in  those  days  of  trial  and  anxiety  that  succeeded  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  British  army  in  January,  1842.  To  his  personal 
influence  it  is  mainly  attributable  that  the  Scindians  and 
Beloochees  declined  to  join  the  Afghans  in  the  religious  war 
proclaimed  by  the  latter  against  the  Cross;  and  during  the 
darkest  hour  of  England's  humiliation,  when  Jellalabad  and 
Candahar  alone  held  out  in  Afghanistan,  Outram  exerted  all 
his  influence  and  the  powers  of  his  pen  in  inducing  the  Indian 
Government  to  save  British  prestige  from  utter  shipwreck.  His 
letters  breathe  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  jealou^  for  the  good 
name  of  England,  that,  with  similar  provocatives  from  Mr. 
George  Clerk  and  Captain  Henry  Lawrence,  at  Ferozepore,  and 
Captain  Mackeson  at  Peshawur,  at  length  stung  the  Governor- 
General  to  assay  the  task  of  lifting  out  of  the  mud  the  honour 
of  their  country.  Outram  opened  a  correspondence  with  General 
Nott  at  Candsuiar,  announcing  the  details  of  the  arrangements 
he  bad  entered  into  for  sending  reinforcements,  and  expressing  a 
noble  resolution  to  support  the  General  to  the  uttermost  in  the 
maintenance  of  Candahar.    In  a  private  letter  to  Outram,  dated 

pfttifTing  eridence  of  our  desire  to  uphold  the  natioD,  and  thankfully  acknowledged 
W  the  IQian  as  a  gradous  hoon.  At  4  pjn.  yesterday  evening,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Khan's  Dorhar,  accompanied  by  Brigadier  England,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Agency,  and  escort,  we  were  received  br  the  Khan  and  Ck)loner  Stacy,  who  had 
preoeded  ns  to  prepare  what  was  required  for  the  ceremony,  and  a  huge  assembly  of 
IIM  Sirdars  and  prmcipal  peo|^e.  After  the  usual  inquiries,  the  ceremony  of  investi- 
tare  was  gone  through  (much  the  same  as  that  of  Mohammedan  courts  in  India).  On 
ita  completion,  every  British  officer  heartily  congratulated  and  shook  hands  with  the 
Prince,  followed  by  every  individual  in  the  room,  while  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from 
the  Khan*s  own  guns  in  very  good  style.  The  young  chief  was  visiblv  affected  (almost 
to  tears)  bv  the  good  feeling  displayed  towards  him  bv  the  Bnglish  gentlemen,  and 
geoeral  and  sincere  were  the  tlianks,  loudly  expressed  by  the  principal  natives,  to 
Colonel  Stacy,  for  his  friendly  exertions,  in  bringing  about  so  happy  a  consummation. 
We  then  accompanied  the  Khan  on  horseback  to  an  open  space  without  the  walls, 
where  the  B^ahoes  exhibited  their  horsemanship ;  after  witnessing  which  for  a  short 
time,  we  escorted  the  Khan  to  the  town  gate,  where  he  took  leave.  The  feeling  dis- 
played by  the  people  to  the  young  chief  was  peculiarly  gratifying,  especially  their 
Aeurty  prayers  and  blessings  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  invested  with  the  garb 
of  royalty  for  the  first  time.  Their  demeanour  towards  ourselves  is  always  particularly 
dril  and  friendly  (an  amaring  contrast  to  our  cut-throat  reception  in  the  neighbouring 
▼alley  of  Shawl^  especiaUy  when  it  is  remembered  how  we  were  occupied  here  two 
▼ears  ago.  That,  however,  has  left  no  impression  in  our  disfavour.  It  is  well 
known  we  were  anvea  to  hostilities,  and  our  mercy  to  those  who  submitted,  and 
forbearance  to  the  women  and  pisoners,  are  remembered  to  our  credit."  This  treaty 
with  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  and  Outram's  letter  detailing  the  circumstances  of  ita 
negotiation,  are  of  historic  importance  since  our  occupation  of  Quetta  and  war  with 
SheieAli 

VOL.   IL  K 
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20th  February,  1842,  Lord  Auckland  writes : — "  This  is  probably 
the  last  letter  that  I  shall  have  to  write  to  you,  and  I  would  take 
my  leave  of  you  with  an  assurance  to  you  that  you  have,  from 
day  to  day,  since  your  late  appointment,  added  to  that  high 
estimate  with  which  I  have  long  regarded  your  character,  and 
which  led  me  to  place  confidence  in  you.  It  is  mortifying  and 
galling  to  me  to  feel  that  plans  which  you  had  nearly  brought  to 
successful  maturity,  for  great  improvements,  for  the  consolidation 
of  security  and  influence,  for  the  happiness  of  the  population  of 
immense  tracts,  and  for  your  own  and  our  honour,  should  be 
endangered  by  events  of  which  our  military  history  has  happily 
no  pamllel.  You  will,  I  know,  do  well  in  the  storm,  and  I  trust, 
that  as  far  as  the  interests  confided  to  you  are  concerned,  you 
will  enable  us  to  weather  it." 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  Nott's  being  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  Candahar,  tna  Shawl  and  Scinde,  tiie  Oovemment  of 
India  despatched  orders  to  Major  Outram  to  arrange  for  having 
the  disposable  part  of  the  reinforcements,  under  Brigadier  Eng- 
land's orders,  moved  above  the  Bolan  Pass  as  early  as  practi- 
cable, in  order  that  the  troops  might  be  marched  forward  to  the 
foot  of  the  Kojuck  Pass  on  the  Quetta  side,  so  as  to  support  and 
fisunlitate  General  Nott's  movements.  It  was  added  that  the 
troops  thus  &lling  back  were  to  remain  at  Quetta  and  Moostung 
until  the  season  should  arrive  for  their  descending  the  plains. 
Outram  was  feverishly  anxious  that  Nott  should  remain  in 
Afghanistan  until  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  had  been 
avenged,  for  he  anticipated  peril  to  our  Indian  Empire  if  the 
prestige  of  our  arms  were  damaged.  At  length  his  wish  was 
fulfilled,  and  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Major  Rawlinson,  Political 
Agent  at  Candahar,  under  date  Dadur,  I6th  February,  1842 ; 
on  forwarding  to  General  Nott,  Government  instructions  direct- 
ing him  to  receive  no  further  orders  from  General  Elphinstone 
at  Cabul : — **  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Hammersley  this  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  you  if  possible,  urging 
everything  I  could  against  General  Nott  obeying  any  orders  he 
might  receive  from  General  Elphinstone,  enjoining  evacuation, 
&c,  I  am  delighted  now  to  have  to  forward  a  direct  order  bom 
Government  to  that  effect  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chiefs  to  General  Nott  in  consequence,  and  so 
anxious  I  am  that  this  should  reach,  that  I  am  sending  a  dupli- 
cate rid  KhehL  If  it  reaches,  you  may  safely  entrust  your 
answer  to  the  same  channeL  I  trust  you  will  receive  my  letter 
through  Hammersley,  which  contains  my  ideas  on  our  position, 
and  what  I  have  advised  beiug  done,  but  I  have  no  time  to 
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enter  fully  on  the  subject  here.  P.S. — What  a  noble  oppor- 
tunity General  Nott  has  of  earning  distinction !  The  eyes  of 
the  world  are  on  him.  Attack  the  enemy  on  every  occasion, 
and  disabuse  the  opinion  which  now  gains  ground— that  the 
A%hans  are  a  match  for  us  in  fair  field.  I  do  declare  to  you 
that  I  consider  withdrawing  from  Jellalabad,  and  shrinking  from 
forcing  the  Khyber  and  supporting  that  post,  tantamount  to 
digracefiilly  throwing  up  the  game  in  Afghanistan,  not  in  any 
way  tQ  be  counterbalanced  by  the  most  extensive  operations  in 
this  quarter." 

It  was  also  through  Outram's  exertions  that  General  Nott 
obtained  the  means  to  enable  him  to  move  from  Candahar  upon 
Cabul  when  co-operating  with  Pollock.  Again,  when  Nott 
ordered  General  England  to  return  to  India,  before  himself 
proceeding  on  his  adventurous  march  to  Ghuznee  and  Cabul, 
Outram  saved  General  England's  division  from  discomfiture  by 
following  the  tactics  of  Pollock,  and  crowning  the  heights  of 
the  Bolan  Pass  with  the  men  of  Khelat,  and  dispersing  the 
enemy,  for  which  he  was  personally  thanked  by  General 
England,  as  well  as  for  his  exertions  in  collecting  the  means 
of  transport  and  supply. 

For  these  meritorious  services  he  was  not  only  left  without 
reward  by  Lord  EUenborough,  but  was  superseded — that  noble- 
man having  been  grievously  offended  at  Outram's  vehement 
and  outspoken  opposition  to  his  retirement  policy.  He  had 
been  appointed  by  his  lordship  Envoy  to  the  states  on  the 
Lower  Indus,  but,  on  learning  the  news  of  the  extrication  of 
General  England's  army  from  the  defiles,  his  lordship  remanded 
him  to  his  regiment.  Great  dissatisfEkjtion  was  created  by  this 
ingratitude,  and  Outram  received  from  all  quarters  letters  ex- 
pressive of  sympathy.  Previously  to  giving  over  charge  of  the 
political  department  of  Scinde  to  his  successor,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Outram  was  fSted  by  Ithe  oflScers  of  the  army  at  a 
grand  banquet,  at  which  Sir  Charles,  who  presided,  paid  him 
the  well-earned  tribute  already  mentioned.  However,  he  was 
not  destined  to  enjoy  repose  for  long,  as,  at  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
request,  he  was  directed  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  November, 
1842,  to  return  to  Scinde,  and  arrange  the  details  of  the 
proposed  treaty  with  the  Ameers. 

Into  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  annexation  of  Scinde, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Ameers,  we  have  neither  space  nor 
relish  to  enter.  So  strongly  did  Outram  feel  on  the  subject, 
that  he  refused  to  accept  his  salary  as  Commissioner  (£150  a 
month),  and  drew  only  his  pay  as  Captain,  thus  giving  a  practical 
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proof  of  his  noble  disinterestedness.  Subsequently  an  em- 
bittered and  protracted  controversy  arose  between  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Major  Outram,  who  published  a  work  in  2  vols., 
entitled  The  ConqiLtst  ofScinde—a  Commentary,  In  the  second 
volume  of  this  vindication,  he  says : — '*  My  position,  while  the 
events  under  consideration  were  in  progress,  was  in  the  last 
degree  painful  and  anomalous.  I  was  constrained  to  take  an 
active  and  somewhat  prominent  part  in  an  invasion  which  I  had 
strongly  deprecated,  even  when  it  was  merely  hinted  at  as  a 
possible  contingency.  This  invasion  led  to  the  infliction  of  still 
further  injustice  on  the  unhappy  princes  of  Scinde ;  and  em- 
phatically as  I  denounced  that  injustice  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
1  was  bound  to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  my  communications 
with  his  victima  On  the  Ameers  I  had  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  a  speedy  settlement  of  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demonstrate  to  the  General  that,  consistently  with  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  no  satisfactory  adjustment  of  them  could 
ever  be  arrived  at."  The  failure  of  ms  attempts  to  save  the 
Ameers  he  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  '*  the  continuance 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  of  the  same  violence  and 
indiscretion  which  had  characterised  his  every  act  until  its 
fin^d  consummation  on  the  field  of  Meanee/' 

We  may  observe,  that  Outram,  in  the  policy  he  had  proposed 
for  adoption,  gave  proof  of  those  principles  on  which,  through 
good  and  evil  report,  he  uniformly  dealt  with  the  inhabitants  of 
India,  a  country  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  England  to  govern 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  He  was  emphatically 
the  man  who  justified  the  British  rule  in  India,  wno  struck 
hard  for  it  when  need  there  was,  but  who  never  forgot  that 
the  natives  were  fellow-creatures,  and  acted  on  the  beUef  that 
our  mission  was  to  civilise  and  train  for  self-governance  the 
inhabitants  of  that  magnificent  province  of  the  empire.  In 
that  spirit  he  acted  in  Candeish  and  Quserat,  in  Sattara  and 
Baroda,  in  Scinde  and  Oude. 

Early  in  February,  1843,  during  the  conference  at  Hyderabad, 
between  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Major  Outram,  and  the 
Ameers,  a  body  of  7,800  Belooch  infentry  and  cavalry  suddenly 
assailed  the  Residencrv^  building  in  that  city ;  but  the  gallant 
officer,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  native  troops,  and  a 
company  of  the  22nd  Foot,  which  happened  to  be  present, 
repelled  their  attacks,  and,  after  a  spirited  defence  of  three 
hours,  against  overwhelming  numbers,  retired,  with  the  loss  of 
seventeen  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  the  armed  steamer 
anchored  in  the  river,  about  500  yards  distant.     It  is  only  just 
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to  the  Ameers  to  state,  that,  though  the  treaty  had  been  signed 
on  February  12th,  two  days  before  the  treacherous  attack  on 
the  Residency  by  the  infuriated  Beloochees,  these  princes  im- 
portuned Outoam,  during  that  interval,  to  retire  &om  the  city; 
out,  with  his  natural  high  chivalric  feeling,  he  disdained  to  beat 
a  retreat  firom  his  post.  The  Qovemor  of  Bombay  described 
this  defence  as  "  fearless,  extraordinary,  and  admirable,"  and  Sir 
C.  Napier  passed  a  high  encomium  on  him. 

Then  followed,  on  February  17th,  the  signal  defeat  of  Meanee, 
that  wonderful  fight  in  which  Sir  Chanes  Napier,  for  three 
hours,  withstood,  with  but  2,700  men,  the  charge  of  20,000 
fierce  warriors,  leaving  5,000  of  the  enemy  on  the  field,  for  they 
neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter.  There  ensued  upon  this  defeat 
the  submission  of  the  Aineers,  and  the  surrender,  on  February 
20th,  c^  the  fortress  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  (Ustribution,  as 
prize,  of  the  accumulated  treasures  and  jewels  found  in  it  by  the 
captors.  Major  Outram,  with  a  noble  consistency  and  dis- 
interestedness, refused  the  sum  of  30,000  rupees,  his  share  of 
the  plunder,  acquired  in  what  he  considered  an  unjust  war,  and 
distributed  it  among  the  charitable  institutions  of  India.  His 
honourable  nature  revolted  against  what  he  considered  an  act 
of  moral  turpitude,  and  he  bad  the  courage  to  be  outspoken  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  even  against  so  bitter  an  antago- 
nist as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  hailed 
him  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  his  honour,  as  **  the  Bayard  of 
India."  The  words  may  be  applied  to  him  spoken  by  Milton  of 
Cromwell, 

**  Who,  through  a  clond, 
Not  of  war  only,  but  of  detractions  mde, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  plough*  d.^ 

The  battle  of  Dubba,  on  March  22nd,  completed  the  conquest 
of  Scinde,  which  was  formally  annexed  by  Lord  EUenborough. 
Outram,  who  had  received  firom  his  countrymen  in  Bombay  a 
sword  valued  at  300  guineas,  and  a  piece  of  plate,  proceeded  to 
England  in  A{>ril,  1843.  The  Government  rewajrded  him,  on 
the  4th  July  in  the  same  year,  with  a  brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy,*  and  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath. 

On  his  return  to  India  in  Januarv  of  the  following  year, 
Outram  was  appointed  by  Lord  EUenborough,  with  whom 
he  was  no  favourite,  on  account  of  his  independence  of  cha- 
racter, to  the  somewhat  subordinate  post  of  Political  Agent 

•  He  did  not  attain  his  majoritj  in  the  28rd  Regiment  until  Febuarj  81ft,  1848. 
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at  Nimar,  where  he  succeeded  Captam  (now  Major-Qeneral) 
James  Abbott,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery.  Six  months  afterwards, 
on  the  10th  September,  1844,  he  resigned  his  appointment, 
and  prepared  to  return  to  Europe,  but  learning  that  an  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
he  at  once  tendered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and  was 
deputed  on  special  service  to  induce  the  insurgents  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  their  ruler,  the  Eajah  of  Kolapore.  Order 
was  speedily  restored  by  the  capture  of  the  principal  fortress. 
The  fort  of  Samanghur  was  stormed  on  the  13th  October,  when 
the  insurgents  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  On  this  occasion  the 
commanding  officer,  in  his  despatch,  commented,  with  feelings 
"of  pride  and  satisfaction,"  on  Colonel  Outram's  high  cha- 
racter, well  known  gallantry,  and  established  reputation.  In 
the  December  following  we  find  him  taking  part  in  the  storm- 
ing of  the  strong  fortress  of  Funalla,  occupied  by  a  large  body 
of  insurgent  Ghudkurries  and  Sebundies  belonging  to  the  Kola- 
pore  state ;  here,  too,  in  the  words  of  his  superior  officer.  Colonel 
ferough,  "the  heroic  Lieutenant-Colonel  Outram  was  in  his 
accustomed  place,  in  the  first  rank,"  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

Outram  resumed  his  intention  of  returning  to  England,  but 
the  flames  of  rebellion  burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence  in 
the  Sawunt  Warree  state,  below  the  Western  Ghauts.  The 
difficult  nature  of  the  country  favoured  the  insurgents,  and, 
owing  to  a  want  of  energy  displayed  by  the  British  officers  on 
the  spot,  the  insurrection  received  a  dangerous  development. 
On  his  arrival,  however,  all  was  changed,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
"  the  skilful  movements  of  his  small  detachments  terminated  an 
organised  opposition  which  had  for  six  weeks  kept  at  bay  three 
brigades  differently  handled."  To  use  the  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  as  expressed  in  the  CalctUta  Beview,  "  The  soul  of  all 
active  measures,  his  veir  advanced  guard  drove  before  them  the 
half-armed  rabble  that  had  kept  thJee  brigades  at  bay.  Never 
was  the  magic  power  of  one  man's  presence  more  striking  than 
on  Outram's  return  to  the  seat  of  war ! "  As  a  reward  for  these 
great  services,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  British  Resident 
at  Baroda,  the  highest  diplomatic  appointment  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bombay  Government. 

In  1850,  Colonel  Outram  proceeded  to  Egypt  for  his  health's 
sake,  and  while  there  was  employed  on  secret  service,  compiling 
a  memoir  on  the  resources,  defences,  and  military  capabilities^of 
that  country,  which  doubtless  is  "pigeon-holed"  somewhere, 
though  the  changes  in   the  condition  and  resources  of  that 
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interesting  state  have  been  so  great  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
that  the  report  in  question  would  have  only  an  antiquarian 
interest.  On  his  return  to  Baroda,  Colonel  Outram  became 
involved  in  a  protracted  controversy  with  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, then  presided  over  by  Lord  Falkland,  regarding  his  report 
on  official  corruption  in  the  Presidency.  Outram  was  at  all 
times  outspoken,  and,  notwithstanding  his  political  training, 
could  not  restrain  himself  from  using  strong  language  whenever 
he  detected  venality.  His  famous  "  Khutput  Eeport,"  and  his 
despatch  of  31st  October,  1861,  were  considered  so  disrespectful, 
that,  'in  the  following  February,  Lord  Falkland  removed  him 
firom  the  post  of  Resident  at  Baroda. 

Outram  sailed  from  Bombay  for  England  on  I7th  February, 
1852,  taking  with  him  the  sympathy  of  aU  honest  men.  The 
ground  of  his  removal,  as  stated  by  Lord  Falkland  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  was  Outram's  letter  of  31st  October,  1851, 
which  accompanied  his  "Khutput  Report,"  the  language  of 
which  was  described  as  insubordinate  and  disrespectful.  The 
Court  coincided  in  this  view,  in  their  letter  to  Lord  Falkland, 
of  26th  June,  1852,  and  also  agreed  with  the  Governor,  that 
Outram, — in  expressing  his  intentions,  under  other  circum- 
stances, of  "  pointing  out  to  the  Guicowar  the  necessity,  for  the 
honour  of  his  own  raj,  of  selecting  another  adviser," — took  an 
exaggerated  view  of  his  power  as  British  representative  at  a 
native  court ;  but  they  credited  him  with  "  zeal,  energy,  ability, 
and  success,  in  prosecuting  inquiries  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty." The  chairman  of  the  Court,  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg, 
and  Mr.  R.  Ellice,  who  signed  the  letter  of  the  26th  June,  1852, 
concluded  with  the  "  expression  of  a  hope  that  when  Colonel 
Outram  shall  return  to  India,  you  will  find  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  him  where  his  talents  and  experience  may 
prove  useful  to  the  public  service." 

In  the  correspondence  and  references  arising  from  this  affair, 
Outram  had  a  staunch  friend  and  advocate  in  the  late  Colonel 
Sykes,  M.P.  for  Aberdeen,  and  the  last  chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  Colonel  Sykes  was  an  officer  of  the  Bombay 
army,  Uke  Outram,  and,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  was  a  man 
of  integrity,  and  had  the  wisdom  to  respect  the  motives  which 
dictated  the  outspokenness  of  this  valuable  servant  of  the  great 
Company.  He  threatened  to  bring  the  whole  question  before 
Parliament  unless  Colonel  Outram  was  reinstated  or  appointed 
to  a  post  of  equal  emolument  and  trust  to  that  of  Resident  at 
Baroda.  Colonel  Sykes  carried  the  day,  and  the  Court  addressed 
the  above  despatch  to  Lord  Falkland,  in  which,  while  censuring 
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Outram  for  his  intemperance  of  language,  they  directed  that,  on 
his  return  to  India,  he  should  be  employed  in  an  office  not  less 
honourable  and  pecuniarily  valuable  than  that  he  had  lost  In 
adopting  this  course  the  Directors  displayed  worldly  wisdom^ 
for,  in  Colonel  Outram,  they  had  an  able  and  unflinching  cham- 
pion, who,  strong  in  what  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  justice, 
battled  to  the  Is^  for  their  rights,  as  the  ruling  power  in  India, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown.  His  uncompromising 
honesty  of  purpose  and  well  known  disinterestedness  lent  to  Ink 
advocacy  a  potency  denied  to  the  pleadings  of  others  whose 
motives  might  have  been  called  into  question;  and  it  was 
acknowledged,  that  when  Colonel  Outram,  the  Bayard  of  India, 
the  opponent  of  venality,  and  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject  races  of  India,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, it  was  not  the  corrupt  corporation  Sir  Charles  Napier  and 
other  enemies  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
the  world  believe.  Such  is  the  advantage  to  the  State  of  com- 
manding the  services  of  men  of  whom  it  might  be  said  as  of 
Coriolanus : — 

"  His  natare  is  too  noble  f  or*the  world ; 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.    His  heart 's  his  mouth ; 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent" 
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PART  II. 

Ookmel  Outram  rotarns  to  Id^a— Ii  appointed  Beddent  in  Oade— Review  of  the 
position  of  affairs  at  the  Ooort  of  Lacknow— The  annexation  of  Oude— Outram 
proceeds  to  En^^d  on  sick  leave — Is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Persian 
Kzpedition— Battle  of  Kooshaab  and  bombardment  of  Mohamrah— Oondusion  of 
peace  with  Persia— The  Indian  Mutiny — Sir  James  Outram  is  appointed  to  a 
command — Outram  and  Havelock — The  advance  on  Lucknow — Belief  of  Lucknow 
— Defence  of  the  Alumbagh  position — Siege  of  Lucknow— Outram  as  Chief  Oom- 
miuioner  of  Oude— Betum  to  Bngland— Death  and  character  of  Sir  James 
Outnm. 

In  September  1853»  Outram  returned  to  India,  and  some  time 
after,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  at  Aden,  was  appointed  Political 
Agent  at  the  *  Gibraltar  of  the  East;"  but  important  as  were 
his  duties  at  that  post,  his  energies  were  required  on  a  wider 
sphere  of  action.  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  knew  Outram's  value,  and 
hisid  made  him  one  of  his  honoraiy  aides-de-camp,  nominated 
him,  in  January  1856,  to  succeed  Colonel  Sir  Wilham  Sleeman 
(on  a  salary  of  5,000  rupees  a  month),  as  Resident  at  the 
court  of  Lucknow,  a  position  of  great  trust  and  responsibility. 

Outram  found  the  kin^om  in  a  condition  of  anarchy  and 
misrule  so  deplorable  and  irremediable  that  annexation  appeared 
the  only  palliative,  having  regard  to  the  paramount  considera- 
tion— ^the  welfare  of  the  people.  Personally,  he  was  averse  to 
annexation,  and  rerarded  the  existence  of  the  native  states  as 
necessary  to  our  nue ;  but  here  was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  idea  of  annexing  Oude  was  held  by  Lord  Wellesley  in 
1799,  and  by  every  succeeding  Governor-General  of  India 
down  to  the  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  this  not  on  account 
of  its  richness  and  importance  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  our 
army,  but  because  its  proximity  to  our  dominions  rendered  the 
chronic  condition  of  misgovemment  from  which  it  suffered  a 
standing  menace  to  our  power,  and  a  discredit  to  us  as  the 
paramount  authority  in  India  and  the  protector  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people.    The  misgovemment  of  Oude  at  the  end  of  the 
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last  centoiy  was  so  extreme  and  notorious,  that  Lord  Wellesley 
thought  it  necessary  to,  interfere,  and  this  he  did  by  annexing 
one-half  of  the  territory  of  the  ruler,  or  Wuzeer  as  he  was  called, 
and  entering  into  a  treaty,  in  1801,  with  Saadut  Ali  Khan,  by 
which  a  subsidiary  force  of  British  troops  guaranteed  the  pro- 
vince against  all  dangers  external  and  internal,  receiving  in 
return  a  promise  firom  the  Wuzeer  that  he  would  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  advice  of  the  Company's  agents  accredited  to 
his  court  That  treaty  was  constantly  violated  by  every  suc- 
cessor of  Saadut  Ali  Khan,  who  died  on  the  12th  July,  1814. 
A  corrupt  and  profligate  court  spent  enormous  sums  of  money 
in  administering  to  their  own  pleasures,  while  the  native  army 
amounted,  according  to  a  memorandum  given  by  the  prime 
minister  to  Colonel  Low  in  1837,  to  67,954  men.  The  people, 
on  whom  the  taxation  fell,  were  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of 
poverty,  and,  when  any  resistance  was  made  to  the  payment  of 
taxes,  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  British  officers,  were 
sent  to  enforce  their  collection,  thus  causing  great  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  anarchy  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
advice  of  the  Company's  agents  was  perhaps  followed  for 
some  few  months,  only  to  give  place  to  the  same  course  of 
misgovemment 

In  1819,  the  Wuzeer,  or  Soubahdar  as  was  his  correct  title, 
threw  off  his  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  and 
assumed  the  designation*of  King  of  Oude,  an  act  of  usurpation  the 
East  India  Company  recognised  in  consideration  of  the  numerous 
loans  and  advances  they  had  received  from  the  coffers  of  that 
state.  On  the  20th  October,  1827,  Ghazee-ood-Deen  Hyder, 
successor  to  Saadut  Ali  Khan,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nusseer-ood-Deen  Hyder.  On  the  20th  January  1831,  Lord 
William  Bentinck  held  a  conference  with  this  prince,  and  warned 
him  of  the  consequences  of  a  persistence  in  such  conduct,  and,  in 
1835,  the  same  Govemor-Gteneral  recorded  a  minute  that  it  was 
disgraceful  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  the  East  India 
Company,  that  the  system  which  had  so  long  existed  in  Oude 
should  be  allowed  to  continue ;  and  proposed  that  there  should 
be  one  of  two  courses  taken,  either  that  the  British  troops 
should  be  entirely  withdrawn,  and  the  treaty  declared  at  an 
end,  or  that  Oude  should  be  annexed  and  administered  by  our 
own  officers.  The  result  of  his  lordship's  correspondence  with 
the  Court  of  Directors  was  a  delay  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
time  to  the  Oude  ministers  to  reform  the  Government,  and 
avoid  so  extreme  a  step  as  abrogating  the  treaty. 

On  the  8th  July  1837,  Nus8er-<K)d-Deen  Hyder  died,  and. 
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acting  under  instructions  from  Lord  William  Bentinck  given 
on  15th  December  1832,  the  Resident,  Colonel  Low,  hailed  as 
his  successor,  Nusseer-ood-DowIah,  brother  of  the  late  king. 
This  step  was  resisted  by  the  Padshah  Begum,  widow  of  the 
deceased  prince,  on  behalf  of  her  adopted  child,  Moonna  Jan, 
whom  Nusseer-ood-Deen  Hyder  had  assured  the  Resident  was 
not  his  son ;  and,  after  a  scene  of  bloodshed  in  the  palace,  which 
was  stormed  by  the  British  troops,  including  the  35th  Regiment, 
who  had  been  summoned  by  the  Resident  to  enforce  the  Gover- 
nor-Qenerars  decision,  Nusseer-ood-Dowlah  was  installed  king. 
From  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  1842  some  improvement 
took  place  in  the  general  management  of  affairs,  but  the  reform 
was  shortlived.  On  the  13th  February  1847,  the  last  of  the 
line  succeeded  his  father,  and,  in  the  same  year.  Lord  Hardinge, 
being  impressed  with  the  anarchical  state  of  affairs,  went  him- 
self to  Lucknow,  and  warned  the  king  that  his  system  of 
government  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue ;  he  reminded  him 
of  the  annexation  of  Nagpore,  and  told  him  that  the  British 
Oovemment  would  be  forced  by  necessity — unless  within  a 
limited  period  a  marked  improvement  was  effected — to  proceed 
to  measures  of  a  similar  kind.  The  government  of  India  was 
long-suffering,  and  it  was  not  until  several  years  later  that  Lord 
Dalhousie  once  more  took  into  serious  consideration  the  affairs 
of  Oude.  The  conclusion  at  which  Lord  Dalhousie  arrived  was 
similar  to  that  which  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  drawn  in 
1835 :  that  the  British  Government  should  declare  the  treaty  at 
an  end,  and,  without  assuming  the  administration  of  the  country, 
withdraw  the  whole  of  the  British  troops,  leaving  the  confusion 
and  misgovemment  of  Oude  to  produce  their  natural  results, 
and  reserving  to  itself  the  full  right  to  interfere  if  the  British 
frontiers  were  molested  or  British  interests  injured  by  the  ruling 
powers  or  people  of  that  kingdom^  On  remitting  home  these 
representations.  Lord  Dalhousie  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
arrive  at  some  decision  upon  the  question;  whereupon  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors  decided  to  declare  the 
treaty  of  1801  at  an  end,  but  expressed  their  resolution — herein 
departing  from  the  advice  of  Lord  Dalhousie — to  maintain 
the  British  troops  in  Oude,  and  assume  the  administration  of 
that  kingdom. 

Since  the  time  the  state  of  misrule  in  Oude  assumed  intoler- 
able proportions,  some  of  the  ablest  soldier-diplomatists  India 
has  produced,  held  the  reins  of  office  as  Resident  at  Lucknow.* 

*  Hie  following  wms  the  saooesBion  of  Rendents  between  the  yean  1831,  when  Lord 
WiUiam  Bentinck  warned  the  reigning  prince  of  the  fate  that  woold  overtake  him 
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Between  1831-42,  Colonel  John  Low,  an  officer  who  had  been 
trained  under  the  eye  of  Sir  John  Malcokn,  and  had  stood 
by  his  side  on  the  field  of  Mahidpore,  was  the  British  ad- 
viser of  the  King  of  Oude.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  late 
Colonel  Sir  Williiun  Sleeman,  the  suppressor  of  Thuggism,  who 
published  an  account  of  his  dealings  with  the  Oude  princes. 
Of  the  last  of  the  line,  who  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  an^  of 
his  predecessors,  though  possessed  of  sufficient  natural  capacity. 
Sir  William  Sleeman  reported,  in  1850,  that  he  was  ^  the  only 
one  who  has  systematically  declined  to  devote  any  of  that 
C£q)acity,  or  any  of  his  time,  to  the  conduct  of  public  affitirs." 
"Writing  to  Lord  Dalhousie  in  September,  1852,  Sir  William 
described  the  king  as  *  a  crazy  imbecile ; "  but,  notwithstanding, 
did  not  advise  annexation,  but  a  "  well-selected  regency,**  and 
the  following,  among  other  reasons,  he  gave  for  this  advice  are 
remarkable  as  predicting  the  mutiny  of  the  native  army : — 
**  While  we  have  a  large  portion  of  the  country  imder  native 
rulers,  their  administration  will  contrast  with  ours  greatly 
to  our  advantage  in  the  estimation  of  the  people;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that^  though  some  may  be  against  us, 
many  will  be  for  us.  If  we  succeed  in  sweeping  them  all 
away  or  absorbing  them,  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  our 
native  army,  and  they  will  see  it;  and  accidents  may 
possibly  occur  to  unite  them,  or  a  great  portion  of  them 
m  some  desperate  act.  The  thing  is  possible,  though  im- 
probable, and  the  best  provision  against  it  seems  to  me  to 
DO  the  maintenance  of  native  rulers,  whose  confidence  and 
affection  can  be  engaged,  and  administrations  improved  under 
judicious  management'* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Outram  at  the  court  of  Lucknow.  He  was  directed  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  institute  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  administration.  He  was  required 
to  report  whether  tihe  country  was  still  in  the  same  state  which 
Sir  William  Sleeman  had  described,  and  whether  any  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  which  Lord  William 


did  he  not  reform,  and  the  year  1856.  Ctolonel  John  Low,  Beaident  at  Nagpore,  suc- 
ceeded Ck)kmel  Gralfield  at  Lacknow,  where  he  remain^  for  twelve  years,  and  in 
1842  was  sooceeded  by  Major-General  Sir  William  Nott.  On  resigning  tl^  appoint- 
ment and  proceeding,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  England  (where  he  died),  Sir 
WHliam  was  succeeded  by  Major^eneral  Sir  (George  Pollock,  who  was  Bcsident  ham 
December,  1843,  to  the  end  of  1844,  when,  on  his  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Military  Member  of  Oounctl,  he  was  succeeded  by  Oolonel  Sir  William  Sleeman,  who 
me  place,  in  January,  1866,  to  Sir  James  Outram,  the  last  Besident  and  first  Chief 
Commi—'ooer  of  Oude. 
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Bentinck  had  peremptorily  demanded,  and   for  which   Lord 
Hardinge  had  given  two  years'  grace. 

Outram  reported  that  not  only  was  there  no  improvement 
whatever,  but  no  prospect  of  any.  The  vices  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  inherent  in  its  constitution,  and  absolutely  incurable. 
He  had  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  affirming  that  the  duty 
imposed  on  the  British  Government  by  treaty,  would  no  longer 
admit  of  its  abstaining  firom  having  recourse  to  the  decisive 
measure  of  assuming  the  government.  **  In  pronouncing,"  he 
said,  '*  an  opinion  so  unfavourable  to  the  reigning  fsimily  of 
Oude,  I  have  performed  a  painful  duty.  I  have  ever  ad- 
vocated the  maintenance  of  the  few  remaining  states  in 
India,  so  long  as  we  can,  consistently  with  our  duty  as  the 
paramount  power,  and  the  pledges  of  our  treaties.  It  is 
distressing  to  me  to  find  that  in  upholding  the  soverei^ 
power  of  this  eflfete  and  incapable  dynasty,  we  do  it  at  the 
cost  of  5,000,000  of  people,  for  whom  we  are  bound  to  secure 
good  government." 

In  thus  **  advocating  the  maintenance  of  the  few  remaining 
states  in  India,"  Outram  was  only  in  accord  with  many  of  our 
most  eminent  Lidian  statesmen.  Any  undue  interference  with 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  native  princes  is  to  be  deprecated,  as 
it  tends  to  create  distrust  among  the  princes,  and  disaffection 
amon^  their  dependents  and  the  people,  who  are  easily  worked 
upon  oy  interested  parties.  Outram's  predecessor,  Colonel  Low, 
entertained  no  less  strong  views  on  the  impolicv  of  such  a  course, 
and  wrote  as  follows  on  the  questions  in  a  minute  dated  lOth 
February,  1854 : — "  It  seems  highly  probable  that,  owing  to 
the  infringement  of  their  treaties  on  the  part  of  native  princes,  and 
other  causes,  the  whole  of  India  will,  in  course  of  time,  become 
one  British  province ;  but  many  eminent  statesmen  have  been 
of  opinion  that  we  ought  most  careful!  v  to  avoid  unnecessarily 
accelerating  the  arrived  of  that  great  cnange ;  and  it  is  within 
my  own  knowledge  that  the  five  following  great  men  were  of 
that  number,  namely,  Lord  Hastings,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and  Lord 
Metcalfe." 

Outram's  report  was  transmitted  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  who 
drew  up  one  of  ms  great  and  statesman-like  minutes  upon  it,  advo- 
cating the  measure  of  allowing  the  king  to  retain  the  nominal 
sovereignty,  but  vesting  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Oude 
in  English  officials.  The  members  of  his  Council,  including  Sir 
John  Peter  Grant  and  Colonel  Low,  approved  of  this  course, 
and  the  recommendation  was  forwardea  to  England,  but  after 
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an  anxious  deliberation  of  two  months,  was  rejected  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  who  ordered  immediate  annexation.* 

On  receipt  of  the  orders  in  India,  a  body  of  troops  was  moved 
np  to  the  fh)ntier  of  Oude,  and  Outram  was  instructed  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  sign  the  treaty,  which  trans- 
ferred the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Company.  The 
sovereign  received  the  communication  with  an  undignified  burst 

*  In  the  diflcosmons  to  which  the  Mutiny  gave  rise,  Lord  Dalhonrie,  for  caoang  the 
annexation  of  Oade,  was  not  less  severely  handled  by  the  OonserTative  party  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Opposition  press,  than  Lord  Canning  himself,  and  how 
far  the  bitterness  of  party  politics  may  go,  was  proved  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  including  tne  Qovemor-Oeneral's  name  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Mutiny — a  course  adopted  bv  the  liberal  party  more 
recently  on  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Lord  Beaoonsfield  on  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  Afghan  war.  While  Lord  Canning  was  blamed  for  hi* 
policy  during  and  after  the  Mutiny,  his  predecessor  was  accused  of  having  initiated 
the  movement  by  the  annexation  of  Oude.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Lord  Lawrence  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  Speaking  on  the  21st  September,  1800, 
at  Glasgow,  on  the  occasion  of  his  reoeivin^^  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Lord  (then  Sir 
John)  Lawrence  observed: — **  The  annexation  of  Oude  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Matiny  in  the  first  instance,  though  that  measure  certainly  did  add  to  the 
number  of  our  enemies  after  the  Mu^y  commenced.  The  old  government  of  Oude 
was  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  our  native  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who 
came  from  Oude,  and  the  adjacent  province  of  Behar,  and  with  whom  the  Mutiny 
originated.  These  men  were  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of  the  Hindoo  yeomen  of  the 
country,  all  of  whom  benefited  more  or  less  by  annexation ;  while  Oude  was  ruled 
by  a  Mohammedan  family,  which  had  never  identified  itself  with  the  people,  and  whose 
government  was  extremely  oppressive  to  all  classes,  except  its  immediate  creatures 
and  followers,  and  to  no  class  so  much  as  to  the  great  bodv  of  the  agriculturists.  But 
when  the  introduction  of  the  greased  cartridge  had  excited  the  native  army^to  revolt ; 
when  the  mutineers  saw  nouiing  before  them  short  of  success  on  the  one  hand  or 
destruction  on  the  other,  they,  and  all  who  sympathised  with  them,  were  driven  to 
the  most  desperate  measures.  All  that  could  be  influenced  by  love  or  fear  rallied 
round  them.  All  that  had  little  or  nothing  to  lose  joined  their  ranks.  All  ihat 
dan^;erous  class  of  religious  fanatics  and  devotees  who  abound  in  India ;  all  the  political 
intriguers,  who  in  peaceful  times  can  do  us  mischief,  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
enemv,  and  gave  spirit  and  direction  to  their  measures.  India  is  full  of  races  of  men 
who  mim  time  immemorial  have  lived  by  service  or  by  plunder,  and  who  are  readv  to 
join  in  any  disturbance  which  may  promise  them  employment.  Oude  was  full  of 
disbanded  soldiers  who  had  not  had  time  to  settle  down.  Our  gaols  furnished 
thousands  of  desperate  men  who  were  let  loose  on  society.  The  cry  throughout  the 
country,  as  cantonment  after  cantonment  became  the  scene  of  triumphant  mutiny, 
was,  *  the  Ebglish  rule  is  at  an  end ;  let  us  plunder  and  enjoy  ourselves.*  The  in- 
dustrious clanes  throughout  India  were  in  our  favour,  but  for  a  long  time  feared  to 
act.  On  the  one  side  thev  saw  the  few  English  in  the  country  shot  down  or  flying 
for  their  lives,  or,  at  the  oest,  standing  on  the  defensive,  sorely  pressed.  On  the 
other  side,  they  saw  summary  punishment  in  the  shape  of  the  plunder  and  destruction 
of  their  homes,  and  even  of  death  itself,  dealt  out  to  those  who  aided  us.  V7as  it  then 
so  wonderful  that  they  refused  to  sacrifice  all  that  was  dear  to  them  for  our  sakes  ? 
But  when  we  evinced  signs  of  vigour,  when  we  began  to  assume  the  offensive,  and 
vindicate  our  authority,  many  of  these  people  came  forward  and  identified  themselves 
with  our  cause.  Surely  it  is  mere  folly  to  suppose  that  we  could  ever  have  weathered 
the  storm  which  beset  us,  had  the  mass  of  tne  people  of  the  country  risen  heartUy 
against  us.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  those  sad  times  was  the  large  numbers  who 
were  mdually  drawn  or  forced  into  the  struggle  against  us,  who,  when  once  com- 
mitted, saw  no  hope  of  safetv  except  in  continuing  Uie  struggle.  Then  it  was  that 
sound  poli<7  dictated  the  advantage  of  giving  such  men  a  way  to  escape,  and  of 
dealing  tenderly  with  them.** 
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of  tears,  said  he  was  a  miserable  wretch,  and  threw  his  turban 
into  Outram's  lap.  He  positively  refused  to  affix  his  signature 
to  the  treaty,  and  a  procbonation  was  accordingly  issued,  declaring 
the  kingdom  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
Thus  was  consummated  the  annexation  of  Oude. 

Outram  was  appointed  the  first  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude, 
and,  on  the  5th  Febuary,  1856,  was  created  a  KC.B.,  having 
attained  the  rank  of  Major-Oeneral  in  the  preceding  year. 
Failing  health  prevented  him  from  doing  more  than  direct  the 
first  efforts  of  British  administration,  and,  in  the  following  June, 
he  returned  home  on  sick  leave.  Those  who  saw  him  in  Eng- 
land in  1856,  believed  the  work  of  the  grand  old  soldier-dip- 
lomatist was  done ;  but  his  most  brilliant  achievements  were  yet 
to  come. 

On  the  1st  November,  1856,  Lord  Dalhousie  issued  a  mani- 
festo declaring  war  against  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  had 
despatched  an  army  s^ainst  Herat,  (which  was  captured  on  the 
25  th  October,)  on  the  pretext  that  Dost  Mahomed,  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  had  been  instigated  by  his  "neighbours"  to 

? assess  himself  of  Candahar.  On  the  14th  November,  Lord 
almerston  nominated  Sir  James  Outram  to  the  political  and 
military  command  of  the  expedition,  the  first  division  of  which, 
numbering  5,670  men,  including  2,270  European  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Major-Oeneral  Stalker,  sailed  in  November 
from  Bombay,  from  which  Presidency  the  expedition  was  ex- 
clusively drawn.  A  powerful  squadron  of  the  Indian  navy, 
under  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leeke,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
that  service,  acted  in  co-operation.  On  the  9th  December,  a 
landing  was  effected  at  Hallilah  Bay,  about  12  miles  distant 
from  Bushire,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  squadron,  and  the 
fort  of  Reshire  was  captured.  On  the  following  day  Bushire 
surrendered,  after  a  bombardment,  of  four  hours'  duration,  by 
the  ships-of-war  of  the  Indian  navy. 

Sir  James  Outram  left  England  on  the  20th  November,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Bombay  on  the  22nd  December,  received  the 
local  rank  of  Lieutenant-Oeneral.  After  having  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  he  sailed  in  the  Hon.  Co's.  steam  firigate 
Semiramis  on  the  17th  January,  1857,  and,  on  the  27th 
landed  at  Bushire.  Here  he  learned  that  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  the 
Persian  commander,  had  made  extensive  preparations  to  re- 
capture Bushire,  and  resolved  to  anticipate  him  by  taking 
the  offensive.  Between  the  1st  and  2nd  February,  the  1st 
brigade  of  the  2nd  division  of  the  expeditionary  army  was 
landed  at  Bushire,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  3ra  February, 
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Sir  James  inarched  with  a  strong  column*  to  encounter  the 
enemy  who  were  entrenched  at  Boraqoon.  After  a  march  of 
46  miles  in  41  hours,  during  which  the  troops,  being  without 
tents  (each  man  carrying  his  great  coat,  blanket,  and  two  days' 
cooked  provisions),  were  exposed  to  cold  nights  and  storms  of 
rain,  the  British  force  arrived  before  the  enemy's  position  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  5th  February,  and  found  it  abandoned.  The 
enemy,  on  hearing  of  their  approach,  had  evacuated  the  en- 
trenchments on  the  previous  nignt,  with  such  precipitation  that 
he  had  left  behind  his  tents,  camp  equipage,  and  ordnance 
magazines.  Satisfied  with  the  moral  effect  of  his  bloodless 
victory,  and  prudently  abstaining  from  following  up  the  enemy 
to  the  strong  passes  which  bar  the  road  to  Shiraz,  Sir  James 
Outram  commenced  the  return  march  to  Bushire,  on  the  7th, 
after  destroying  the  magazines,  containing  40,0001bs  of  powder, 
besides  smidl  arm  ammunition,  shot  and  shell,  and  taking  with 
him  large  stores  of  flour,  rice,  and  grain,  accumulated  by  the 
Persian  Government. 

At  midnight  the  enemy's  horse  made  an  attack  upon  the 
rear-guard,  and  parties  threatened  the  line  of  march  on  every 
side,  and  Later  4  guns  opened  fire  on  the  column,  upon  which 
Sir  James  halted  his  troops  and  formed  them  so  as  to  protect  the 
haggage.  At  daybreak,  the  Persian  army,  between  6,000  and 
7,000  men,  with  some  guns,  was  observed  on  the  left  rear  in 
order  of  battle.  Outram  at  once  moved  to  the  attack  with  the 
artillery  and  cavalry,  supported  by  two  lines  of  in&ntry,  a  third 
protecting  the  ba^age.  The  British  guns  quickly  came  into 
action,  and  the  cavaliy  brigade  charged  twice  with  signal  gal- 
lantry. The  Poena  Horse,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tapp, 
captured  a  standard  of  a  regiment  of  regulars,  while  the  3rd 
Light  Cavalry,  led  by  Captain  Forbes,  charged  a  square,  and, 
says  the  General  in  his  despatch,  "killed  nearly  the  whole 
regiment"*    The  cavalry  and  artillery  were  alone  engaged,  as 

*  Hie  foUowing  was  the  itrength  of  the  force:— 3rd  Oavalrv,  243;  Pooda  Horse, 
176 ;  H  Jf  .'8  64th  Begiment,  780 ;  2nd  Europeans,  698 ;  78th  Highlanders,  739 ;  20th 
Native  Infantry,  44]§;  4th  Native  Infantry  (Rifles),  523;  26th  Native  Infantry, 
479 ;  2nd  Belooohees,  460 ;  3rd  troop  Horse  Artillery,  and  No.  3  and  6  Field  Batteries. 
Simpers,  18.    Total  strength,  419  sabres^  2,212  Europeans,  2,022  Sepoys,  and  18  guns. 

^  The  devoted  sallantiy  on  this  occasion  of  two  yoong  officers  or  the  8rd  Cavaliy, 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  A.  T.  Moore,  and  lieutenant  J.  G.  Malcolmson,  gained  them 
the  y  .0. ;  and  never  was  it  more  worthily  conferred.  lieutenant  Moore  was  first  in  the 
charge  when  the  Persian  square  was  broken.  The  official  order  conferring  the  Cross 
Mvs  :—**  His  horse  leaped  into  the  square,  and  instantly  fell  dead,  crushing  down  its 
rider,  and  breaking  his  sword  as  he  fell  amid  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy.  lieu- 
tenant Moore  speedilv  extricated  himself,  and  attempted  with  his  broken  sword  to 
force  his  way  through  the  press,  but  he  would  assuredly  have  lost  his  life,  had  not 
the  gallant  young  liieutenant  Malcolmson,  observing  his  perfl,  fought  his  way  to  his 
dismounted  comrade  through  a  crowd  of  enemies  to  his  rescue,  and,  giving  him  his 
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the  enemy  moved  oflf  too  rapidly  for  the  infimtry  to  overtake 
them,  and,  by  10  o'clock  the  rerman  army  was  routed,  with  the 
I088  of  two  guns  and  much  ammunition,  leaving  700  dead  on 
the  ground.  The  troops  bivouacked  for  the  day  close  to  the 
battle-field,  which  was  strewed  with  arms,  and  at  night  resumed 
the  march  by  another  route,  covering  20  miles  over  a  country 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  with- 
out cessation.  After  a  rest  of  six  hours  the  greater  portion  of 
the  infemtry  continued  their  march,  and  reached  Bushire  before 
midnight,  "  thus  performing,"  as  the  General  says  in  his  de- 
spatch, "another  most  arduous  march  of  44  miles,  under 
incessant  rain,  besides  defeating  the  enemy  during  its  progress, 
within  the  short  period  of  fifty  hours."  Great  praise  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  troops  for  their  endurance  and  steadiness  in 
an  ordeal  that  must  have  tried  veteran  European  soldiers,  and 
proved  the  metal  of  which  the  Bombay  sepoys  were  composed. 

The  British  loss  in  this  affair  was  one  officer  (Lieutenant 
Frankland),  3  Europeans,  and  10  natives  killed  and  died  of 
wounds ;  and  five  officers  (including  Captain  Forbes  and  Lieu- 
tenant Greentree,  seriously),  26  Europeans,  and  31  natives 
wounded.  Early  in  the  action  Sir  James  Outram  was  stunned 
by  his  horse  falling  on  him,  and  only  recovered  consciousness 
shortly  before  the  mght  of  the  Persian  army. 

Outram  now  decided  to  strike  the  Persian  Government  in  a 
more  vulnerable  part  of  the  Shah's  dominions,  and  only  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  2nd  division  to  undertake 
operations.  By  the  24th  the  troops  were  gradually  concentrated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-ul-Arab  ("  river  of  the  Arabs  ")  under 
General  Havelock,  and,  on  the  18th  March,  Sir  James  Outram 
— who  had  been  detained  at  Bushire  by  the  unfortunate  deaths 
of  General  Stalker  and  Commodore  Ethersey — left  that  port  in 
the  Honourable  Company's  steam  frigate  Ferooz^  Captain 
Kennie,  placing  Brigadier-General  John  Jacob  in  command  of 
the  garrison. 

Sir  James  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  22nd,  and,  two 
days  later,  the  entire  force,  numbering  4,886  men,  of  whom 
1,623  were  European  infantry,  being  assembled,  moved  up  the 
river  to  Mohamra,  where  the  Persians  were  concentrated  behind 
entrenchments  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  French  50-gun  frigate  SybiUe,  who  had  just 

stimiD,  Mfely  carried  him  through  eTerytiiing  oat  of  the  throng.  The  thoaghtful- 
DfiM  for  others,  oool  determfaiAtioii,  demoted  courage,  and  ready  actiTitj  shown  in 
extreme  danger  hy  thia  young  o£Boer,  Lieutenant  I^colmson,  appear  to  have  been 
most  admirable,  and  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest  honour.** 

VOL.   II.  L 
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returned  from  inspecting  them,  warned  the  British  military 
and  naval  officers  that  the  squadron  was  inadequate  to  attack 
them.  And  when  indeed  the  relative  strength  of  the  squadron 
and  of  the  earthworks,  mounting  30  guns  and  manned  by  600 
re^ar  artillerymen,  is  considered,  the  positions  taken  up  by  the 
ships  to  bombard  the  works,  at  a  range  of  between  60  and  300 
yards,  showed  a  gallantry  bordering  on  temerity. 

Sir  James  Outram,  after  the  capture,  thus  described  the 
strength    of  the    works   at    Mohamra: — "For    some    months 

Ssi  the  Persians  had  been  strengthening  their  position  at 
ohamra.  Batteries  had  been  erected  of  great  strength,  of 
solid  earth  twenty  feet  thick,  eighteen  feet  high,  with  case- 
mented  embrasures,  on  the  northern  and  southern  points  of  the 
banks  of  the  Karoon  and  Shatt-ul-Arab,  where  the  two  rivers 
join.  These,  with  other  earthworks  armed  with  heavy  ord- 
nance, commanded  the  entire  passage  of  the  latter  river,  and 
were  so  skilfully  and  judicioudy  placed,  and  so  scientifically 
formed,  as  to  sweep  the  whole  stream  to  the  extent  of  the  range 
of  the  guns,  up  and  down  the  river  and  across  the  opposite 
bhore  ;  indeed  everything  that  science  could  suggest  and  labour 
accomplish  in  the  time  appeared  to  have  been  done  by  the 
enemy  to  effectually  prevent  any  vessel  passing  up  the  river 
above  their  position ;  the  banks  for  many  miles  were  covered 
by  dense  date-groves,  affording  the  most  perfect  cover  for  rifle- 
men ;  and  the  opposite  shore  being  neutral  territory  (Turkish), 
was  not  available  for  the  erection  of  counter-batteriea  The 
accompanying  rough  sketch  will,  I  fear,  give  your  Excellency 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  great  strength  of  the  Persian  position 
and  the  difficulty  of  successfully  attacking  them  in  it  without  very 
considerable  loss.  I  could  have  landed  my  troops  on  the  island 
of  Abadan,  which  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  Persians ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  after  defeating  them,  the  southern 
battery  would  eventually  have  &llen  to  us.  But  the  several 
batteries  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Karoon  commanded  the 
entire  southern  bank,  as  well  as  the  stream  of  the  Shatt-ul-Arab, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  serious  and  an  extremely  difficult 
operation  to  have  crossed  the  rapid  current  of  the  Karoon  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  had  the  means  existed  for  doing  so.  But 
iintil  our  small  steamers  and  boats  could  round  the  southern 
point  and  join  us,  we  should  have  been  helpless.  After  mature 
deliberation  I  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy's  batteries  with  the 
armed  steamers  and  sloops-of-war,  and  so  soon  as  the  fire  was 
nearly  silenced  to  pass  up  rapidly  with  the  troops  in  small 
steamera  towing  boat^,   land  the    force   two   miles  above   the 
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tiorthem  point,  and  immediately  advance  upon  and  attack  the 
entrenched  camp." 

The  ships  of  the  Indian  naval  squadron,*  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  Commodore  John  Young,  I.  N.,  proceeded  at 
daylight  on  the  26th  March  to  the  attack  of  the  formidable 
earthworks.  A  mortar-rafb,  armed  with  two  8-inch  and  two 
57-inch  mortars,  first  opened  fire  at  1,000  yards,  and  at  6  a.m. 
five  of  the  ships,  having  taken  up  their  respective  positions, 
engaged  the  batteries  at  800  yards,  and  the  Ferooz  and  Assaye 
passing  the  south  fort,  took  up  good  positions  within  300  yards 
of  the  great  north  fort  ;t  an  hour  and  a  half  later  these  two 
ships  gallantly  closed  to  within  60  yards  of  the  earthworks,  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron  being  anchored  in  line  astern. 
About  10  o'clock  the  magazine  in  the  north  fort  blew  up,  when 
the  seamen  cheered  throughout  the  fleet,  and  worked  the  heavy 
8-inch  guns  with  redoubled  energy  ;  other  explosions  followed, 
and  by  one  o'clock  the  batteries  were  silenced,  when  the  trans- 
ports, carrying  the  troops,  headed  by  the  Honourable  Company's 
ship  Berenice,  steered  by  her  commander,  Lieutenant  Chitty, 
within  100  yards  of  the  batteries,  and  having  on  board  General 
Havelock  and  the  78th  Highlanders,  passed  the  forts,  and  the 
troops  were  landed.  But  as  Havelock  said  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife : — "  The  victory  was  won  by  the  Indian  navy ;  the  troops 
of  my  division,  which  landed  in  the  best  order,  had  not  a  shot 
to  fire.  The  Persians  were  commanded  by  the  Shahzada,  and 
their  works  were  formidable ;  but  in  3^  hours  they  were  so 
battered  by  our  war-ships  that  the  enemy  abandoned  them  in 
haste,  suffering  great  loss." 

The  loss  of  the  fleet  was  10  killed  and  30  wounded,  including 
one  oflScer,  Lieutenant  Harries,  of  the  Semiramis.  The  Per- 
sians confessed  to  a  loss  of  300  killed,  including  Agha  Jan 
Khan,  General  of  Division,  and  their  army,  amounting,  says 
Sir  James  Outram,  to  "  13,000  men  of  all  arms,  with  30  guns," 
were  so  thoroughly  demoralised  that  they  made  no  further  stand 
during  the  war,  the  last  episode  of  which  was  the  expedition  to 
Ahwaz  on  the  Karoon,  conducted  by  Commander  Rennie,  I.  N., 

*  The  following  were  the  ships :— **  The  Honoarable  Oompaoy's  steam  frigates, 
Feroos,  10  gons,  Commander  J.  Rennie  (bearing  Commodore  Young's  broad  pennant) ; 
Awoft,  10  gons,  Acting-Commander  Adams ;  Semiramis,  8  guns.  Commander  Selby ; 
Ajdaka,  8  guns,  Lieutenant  Worsley;  the  sailing  sloops-of-war,  Clivt,  18  guns. 
Commander  OrieTe ;  Falkland,  18  guns.  Lieutenant  Tronson ;  and  the  steam-sloop 
Victoria,  6  guns,  lieutenant  Maimers. 

t  The  north  fort  mounted  18  guns ;  the  south  fort,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Karoon,  11 ;  a  thhrd  fort  between  the  north  battery  and  the  ridge  of  Mohamra, 
mounted  10  guns.  Besides  these  works  there  were,  says  Captain  Hunt,  **  several 
minor  batteries  of  from  two  to  four  guns  on  either  bank." 
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with  3  steamers,  3  gunboats,  and  some  armed  ships'  boats,  and 
300  men  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  under  Captain  Hunt,  when 
was  witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  7,000  Persian 
soldiers  retreating  before  a  handful  of  British  soldiers  and 
seamen.  Early  in  April  news  was  received  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Persia,  at  Paris,  on  the  4th  March,*  and  on  the 
9th  May,  Sir  James  Outram  issued  orders  breaking  up  the 
expeditionary  army ;  leaving  Brigadier-Oeneral  John  Jacob  in 
command  of  the  troops  temporarily  stationed  at  Bushire  and  the 
island  of  Kharrack,  he  returned  to  Bombay.  For  his  services 
Sir  James  Outram  was  created  a  G.C.B. 

Scarcely  had  Outram  arrived  at  Bombay  than  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  outbreak  of  that  Indian  Mutiny,  to  overcome  which 
the  country  was  deluged  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and  our  resources 
were  strained  to  the  utmost ;  but  though  British  authority  was 
in  places  submerged,  the  ark  of  British  valour  rode  trium- 
phant through  the  storm.  This  convulsion  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  which  came  as  a  surprise  on  our  soldiers  and  states- 
men, would  seem  to  have  been  predicted  by  Byron  in  his 
Curse  of  Minerva  wherein  Pallas  Athens  pours  her  wrath  on 
Britain  for  removing  the  Elgin  marbles : — 

'*  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base  ; 
Lo !  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpureal  flood, 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood." 

Outram  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  and,  on  August  the  6th,  was 
gazetted  to  the  ''military  command  of  the  United  Dinapore 
and  Cawnpore  divisions,"  thus  superseding  his  former  friend  and 
comrade,  Brigadier-Qeneral  Havetock,  who  had  just  then  retraced 
his  steps  across  the  Ganges  to  Bithoor,  after  his  second  un- 
successful attempt  to  relieve  the  Lucknow  garrison.  It  was 
not  intended  by  the  Governor-General  or  Sir  Patrick  Grant, 
Acting  Commander-in-Chief,  that  Havelock,  after  gaining  nine 
victories,  should  be  actually  superseded,  and  Sir  Patrick  wrote 
to  the  latter,  three  days  after  Outram  had  been  appointed: 
"  I  leave  you  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  your  own  judgment, 
assured  that  you  wiU  do  whatever  is  best  for  the  public  service." 

*  On  the  27th  July  following  the  oonduaon  of  peace,  the  Persian  anny  eTaooated 
Herat,  which  was  handed  over  to  Saltan  Jan  on  beoalf  of  the  Ameer,  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  and  Colonel  Taylor  was  sent  from  Bagdad  to  aokaowledge  the  new  govenung 
anthority.  It  was  fortunate  for  us,  having  regard  to  the  Indian  Mutiny  then  on  the 
pcnnt  of  brMking  out,  that  we  had  thus  practically  displayed  our  interest  in  main- 
taining the  authority  of  our  old  enemy,  Dost  Mahomed,  as  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan. 
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Sir  James  Outram  arrived  at  Dinapore  on  August  17th, 
the  day  on  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  assumed  the  duties  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  reached  Allahabad  on  September  the 
1st  with  some  reinforcements,  having  previously  written  to  in- 
form Havelock  that  to  him  he  would  leave  the  dory  of  relieving 
Lucknow,  "  for  which,"  he  added,  "  you  have  wready  struggled 
so  much.  I  shall  accompany  you  only  in  my  civil  capacity 
as  Commissioner"  (he  having  also  been  reappointed  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Oude  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence), 
"placing  my  military  services  at  your  disposal,  should  you 
please,  serving  under  you  as  a  volunteer."  Sir  James  marched 
out  of  Allahabad  for  Cawnpore  on  September  5th,  with  1,449 
soldiers,  consisting  of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  90th  Regiment,  and 
details  of  other  regiments,  and  artillery.  On  the  15th  Sep- 
tember Outram  arrived  at  Cawnpore,  when  a  cordial  greeting 
was  exchai^ed  between  the  two  generals,  who  had  parted 
only  a  few  months  before  on  the  banks  of  the  Shatt-ul-Arab. 
Like  Automedon  and  Patroclus  in  the  Hiad,  these  brave  warriors 
were — 

**  Brothere  in  arras,  with  equal  fury  fired. 
Two  friends,  two  bodies  with  one  soul  inspired.'^ 

On  the  following  day  Sir  James  Outram  issued  his  memorable 
order,  in  which,  after  detailing  the  arrangements  for  the  organi- 
sation of  the  force,  he  continued : — **  The  important  duty  of 
first  relieving  the  garrison  of  Lucknow  has  been  intrusted  to 
Brigadier-Qeneral  Havelock,  C.B.,  and  Major-Oeneral  Outram 
feels  that  it  is  due  to  this  distinguished  officer  and  the  strenuous 
and  noble  exertions  which  he  has  already  made  to  effect  that 
object,  that  to  him  should  accrue  the  honour  of  the  achieve- 
ment. Major-General  Outram  is  confident  that  the  great  end 
for  which  General  Havelock  and  his  brave  troops  have  so  long 
and  so  gloriously  fought  will  now,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  be  accomplished.  The  Major-General,  therefore, 
in  gratitude  for  and  admiration  of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms 
achieved  by  General  Havelock  and  his  gallant  troops,  will  cheer- 
fully waive  his  rank  on  the  occasion ;  and  will  accompany  the 
force  to  Lucknow  in  his  civil  capacity  as  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude,  tendering  his  military  services  to  General  Havelock 
as  a  volunteer.  On  the  relief  of  Lucknow  the  Major-General 
will  resume  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  force."  *    Havelock, 

*  An  AmerioAD  writer,  Mr.  Headier,  )ia«  the  fbUowing  eloqaent  puiegTrio  on  Sir 
Jamee  Oatram  for  this  noble  and  diainterested  aet :— "  Nerer  oefore  waa  ao  remark- 
able an  order  iaaaed  to  an  army  by  its  commander— the  days  of  chivalry  can  fumiah 
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in  another  order,  made  his  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  in  confirming  the  appointment,  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  thus : — "  Seldom,  perhaps  never,  has  it  occurred  to  a 
Commander-in-Chief  to  publish  and  confirm  such  an  order  as 
the  following  one,  proceeding  from  Major-General  Sir  James 
Outram.  With  such  a  reputation  as  Major-General  Sir  James 
Outram  has  won  for  himself,  he  can  afford  to  share  the  honour 
and  glory  with  others.  But  that  does  not  lessen  the  value  of 
the  sacrifice  he  has  made,  with  such  disinterested  generosity, 
in  favour  of  Major-General  Havelock,  C.B.,  commanding  the 
field-force  in  Oude/' 

On  the  19th  September  the  combined  force,  taking  15 
days'  provisions  with  them,  crossed  over  the  Ganges,  Captain 
Crommelin,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  having  completed  the 
bridging  of  the  river  by  boats  in  three  days.  The  column 
destined  to  effect  the  relief  of  Lucknow  was  organised  into 
two  brigades,  under  Neill  and  Hamilton,  and  only  numbered 
2,500  men,*  with  18  guns ;  the  remainder  of  the  division,  401) 
soldiers,  being  left  to  guard  the  entrenchments.  On  the  morning 
of  the  21st  followed  the  action  of  Mungulwar.  Havelock, 
according  to  his  usual  tactics,  determined  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  enemy.  The  heavy  guns,  under  Major  Eyre,  were  deployed 
on  and  across  the  road,  to  engage  them  in  front,  supported 
by  the  5th  Fusiliers  as  skirmishers,  while  the  main  force 
diverged  to  their  left.  Under  this  double  attack  the  rebels 
soon  lost  heart  and  took  to  flight.  Sir  James  Outram  then 
placed   himself  at  the   head  of  the  little  troop  of  volunteer 

no  parallel  to  it.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  very  simplicity  and  frankness  with  which 
this  self-sacrifice  is  made,  while  the  act  itself  rereals  a  nobleness  of  character,  a  trae 
greataess  of  soul,  that  wins  our  unbounded  admiration.  To  waive  his  rank  and  move 
on  with  the  column  as  a  spectator  would  have  shown  great  self-denial  and  elicited 
the  applause  of  the  world;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  joined  the  volunteer 
cavalry,  and  though  covered  with  well-earned  laurels,  stood  ready  to  win  his 
epaulettes  over  again.  All  his  illustrious  deeds  in  the  field,  which  have  rendered 
his  name  immortal,  grow  dim  before  this  one  act.  When  they  shall  be  forgotten, 
it  shall  remain  the  b^iteulogium  that  could  be  pronounced  on  his  name.  Kings  may 
confer  patents  of  nobility,  but  the  loftiest  titles  can  add  nothing  to  the  grandeur  of 
such  a  character.  Men  by  their  illnstrious  deeds  often  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  but  few  ever  win  its  affections.  Decorations  and  external  honours  may 
dazzle  and  attract  the  eye,  but  they  do  not  gain  the  htmrt.  Ontram  has  won  the 
love  of  all  true  men  in  Imth  hemispheret,  and  sits  enthroned  where  outward  signs  of 
greatness  pass  but  for  little.** 

*  The  troops  included  the  64th  regiment  and  78th  Highlanders,  forming  part  of 
the  force  employed  in  Persia ;  the  1st  Madras  Fnidliers,  6th  Fusiliers,  and  a  portion  of 
the  90tb  Beffiment,  also  the  Ferozepore  Regiment,  under  Major  Brasver.  The  artillery 
consisted  of  the  light  field-batteries  of  Captain  Bfaude,  Boyal  Artulery,  and  Captain 
OlphertR,  Bengal  Artillery,  and  some  heavy  guns,  under  Major  Vinoent  Eyre,  drawn 
hy  elephants  and  bullockn. 
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horse,  and  with  his  old  ardour  when  chasing  Dost  Mahomed, 
started  in  pursuit,  ilarshman  thus  describes  the  charge : — "  The 
mist  which  had  obscured  the  morning  now  resolved  itself  into 
a  merciless  torrent  of  rain,  but  nothing  could  check  the  im- 
petuosity of  this  gallant  little  band.  Raised  now  for  the  first 
time  to  a  strength  which  gave  them  the  hope,  so  long  desired, 
of  being  able  to  close  with  their  slippery  foe,  they  rapidly 
overtook  a  large  mass  of  the  fugitives,  and,  dashing  in  among 
them,  completed  their  discomfiture.  After  some  pause  they 
resumed  and  continued  the  pursuit  up  to  Bussurutgunge,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  and  came  on  two  of  their  field-pieces. 
The  defenders  were  cut  down  and  the  guns  captured,  120  of  the 
enemy  perished  under  their  sabres,  and  the  regimental  colours 
of  the  Ist  Bengal  Native  Infantry  were  recovered."  The  column 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  and,  on  the  22nd,  marched,  through 
a  torrent  of  rain,  to  the  Sye. 

No  opposition  was  encountered  next  day  until  the  force 
approached  Alumbagh,  a  pleasure-garden  of  one  of  the  princes 
of  Oude,  about  four  miles  from  Lucknow.  It  contained  a  large 
palace  and  park,  the  whole  being  inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  with 
turrets  at  each  angle.  The  enemy  numbered  10,000  infantry, 
with  1,500  cavalry  massed  on  their  right,  but  were  defeated  and 
driven  oflF  the  field  with  heavy  loss  in  men,  and  5  guns  captured. 
As  the  rebels  hurried  across  the  country  the  gallant  Outram 
again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  handful  of  volunteer 
cavalry  (which  consisted  mostly  of  officers  of  the  mutinied 
regiments),  and,  armed  with  a  thick  cudgel,  pursued  them  to 
the  Charbagh  bridge,  which  spans  the  canal  on  the  margin 
of  the  city.  The  troops  rested  on  the  24th,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  Lucknow  garrison. 

There  were  three  modes  of  advancing  to  the  Residency.  One 
was  the  route  adopted  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  March,  1858, 
by  which,  making  a  ditour  from  the  right  of  the  Alumbagh 
to  the  Dilkhoosha  palace  and  park,  and  crossing  the  Qoomtee, 
the  force  would  then  gain  the  Fyzabad  and  Lucknow  road 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Kookrail  nullah,  or  rivulet,  and  following 
the  route  to  the  iron  bridge,  establish  itself  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Goomtee,  within  500  yards  of  the  Residency,  when 
the  Padsbah-bagh  palace  and  garden  would  form  an  admirable 
defensive  position.  Havelock  had  determined,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  adopt  this  route,  but  the  three  days'  incessant  rain, 
which  had  soaked  the  ground  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
impassable  even  for  the  light  field-guns,  decided  the  generals 
to  give  it  up ;  and  this  determination  was  indeed  necessitated 
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by  the  condition  of  the  Lucknow  garrison^  who,  it  was  said, 
were  in  such  imminent  danger  from  the  enemy's  mines  and 
the  probable  desertion  of  the  few  faithful  Sepoys,  that  the  delay 
of  24  hours  might  prove  fatal.*  The  second  route  was  by  the 
Cawnpore,  or  direct  road  from  the  Charbagh  bridge,  through  V 
the  heart  of  the  city,  a  distance  of  1?  miles  to  the  Bailey  Quiud  ^ 

Gate,  but  this  way  was  lined  with  loopholed  houses  swarming 
with  men,  and  deep  trenches  had  been  cut  across  the  road.  The 
third  route,  which  was  the  one  adopted,  was  by  the  Charbagh 
bridge,  and  by  a  circuitous  lane  alone  the  left  bank  of  the  canal 
to  the  group  of  fortified  palaces  and  buildings  to  the  east  of  the 
Ilesidency — a  desperate  altematiye,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
bridge  and  line  of  route  was  strongly  fortified  and  held  in  force ; 
but  there  appeared  no  choice. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  September  all  was  ready 
for  the  advance,  and,  at  8,  as  General  Havelock  and  Sir  James 
Outram,  with  their  staffs,  were  bending  over  some  maps  spread 
on  a  table  in  the  open,  taking  a  final  survey  of  the  route,  a 
round  shot  struck  the  ground  within  five  yaSrds  of  them,  and 
ricochetted  over  their  heads.  This  was  an  earnest  of  what  was 
to  follow.  Soon  after  Sir  James  Outram  advanced  with  the 
first  and  leading  brigade,  General  Havelock  following  in  support 
with  the  second.  Scarcely  had  he  moved  beyond  the  pickets 
than  he  was  assailed  by  a  heavy  fire  in  front  and  on  either  flank, 
and  more  especially  by  two  guns  planted  near  a  house,  called, 
from  its  colour,  the  Yellow  House.  "The  enemy,"  says  Sir 
James  Outram,  **  had  on  that  occasion  flanked  his  road  under 
cover  of  long  high  grass,  and  a  murderous  fire  was  poured  on 
the  column  firom  a  double-storied  house  full  of  musqueteers, 
and  from  the  loopholed  walls  of  the  large  surrounding  gardens, 
from  two  guns  that  raked  the  road  from  the  right  fiank,  and 
another  that  commanded  his  firont.  But  steadily  and  cheerily 
Captain  Maude  pushed  on  with  his  brave  men,  and  in  the  face 
of  this  desperate  opposition  did  he  bring  them  through,  though 
not  without  the  loss  of  one-third  of  his  artillery  force.  .  .  . 
But  for  his  nerve  and  coolness  on  this  trying  occasion  the  army 
could  not  have  advanced." 

The  enemv  were  prepared  to  dispute  the  entrance  to  the  city 
at  the  Charbagh  bridge,  which  was  defended  by  6  guns  on  the 
Lucknow  end,  which  from  behind  breastworks  completely  swept 

*  On  the  point  of  the  mines  Sir  James  Outnm  reported .— "  We  attained  the 
Besidencj  just  in  time  apparently,  for,  now  that  we  have  examined  the  outride  of  the 
defences,  we  find  that  two  mines  had  heen  run  far  under  the  garrison's  chief  work — 
ready  for  loading— which,  if  sprung,  must  have  placed  the  garrison  at  their  mercy." 
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the  approach  as  well  as  the  passage  across  it,  while  all  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  loopholed  for  musketi^.  As 
soon  as  Sir  James  came  under  this  fire  he  directed  his  men 
to  lie  under  cover,  while  two  of  Captain  Maude's  field-guns, 
planted  in  the  open,  engaged  in  a  duel  with  the  enemy's  pieces, 
under  cover,  within  a  range  of  150  ^ards,  and  he  himself,  taking 
a  regiment,  entered  the  Charbagh  mclosure  to  the  right  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  it  of  the  enemy  and  bringing  a  flanking  fire 
from  the  margin  of  the  canal  on  the  defenders  of  the  bridge. 
While  thus  engaged  he  received  a  flesh  wound  in  the  arm.  For 
some  time  Maude  kept  up  the  unequal  combat  with  his  two 
guns,  when  Brigadier-Qeneral  Neill,  commanding  the  1st  Brigade 
in  Outram's  absence,  charged,  and,  crossing  the  bridge,  carried 
the  guns  with  his  noble  1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  Sir  James  emerging 
from  the  Charbagh  garden  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  entrance 
to  the  city  was  won.  The  78th  Highlanders  were  now  pushed 
on  the  Cawnpore  road  leading  to  the  Residency,  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  troops  and  bag^ige,  which  the  regiment  did  for 
three  hours  against  overwhelming  numbers,  capturing  two  guns, 
while  the  main  body,  crossing  the  bridge,  turned  to  the  right, 
and,  striking  the  canal,  advanced  towards  the  Residency.  AJter 
reaching  a  point  between  the  Motee  Mahal  and  the  32nd  Mess- 
house,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  opposition 
became  deadly,  and  the  troops  moved  on,  receiving  from  the 
Kaiserbagh  a  fire,  "under  which,"  says  Havelock,  ''nothing 
could  live."  Major  Ejrre's  guns  twice  silenced  the  fire  of  the 
battery  at  the  Kaiserbagh,  and  the  troops  were  now  halted  near 
the  Fureed  Bux  palace,  under  shelter  of  a  wall,  to  allow  the 
advance  of  the  long  column  of  supplies ;  here  the  78th  High- 
landers, which  had  taken  a  more  direct  road  to  the  left,  past  the 
gate  of  the  Kaiserbagh,  joined  the  main  body. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  advance  to  the  Residency, 
distant  omy  some  500  yards.  As  darkness  was  coming  on  Sir 
James  Outram  proposed  that  they  should  remain  where  they 
were  until  the  morning,  but  Havelock  considered  it  of  the  first 
importance  to  effect  the  relief  of  the  Residency  that  night,  and 
ultimately  Sir  James  acceded  to  the  proposal  Accordingly 
the  two  generals  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  advance, 
consisting  of  the  78th  Highlanders  and  Brasyer's  Sikhs,  and 
pushed  on  through  a  storm  of  bullets  from  the  roo&  and  walls 
of  the  loopholed  houses  on  either  side.  The  last  act  of  this 
inspiring  drama  was  played  out  with  success,  and  the  Residency 
was  reached  at  dark  amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the 
garrison,  who  had  been  watching  the  desperate  fight  throughout 
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the  day  with  feelings  that  cannot  be  described.*  But  the 
triumph  was  dimmed  by  the  death  of  the  heroic  Neill.  Just 
as  his  Fusiliers  in  the  rear  were  moving  through  the  arch  into 
the  Khas  bazaar,  the  Brigadier-Greneral  was  shot  through  the 
head.  In  this  gallant  soldier  fell  one  of "  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,"  a  man  made  for  troublous  times,  fierce,  resolute,  and 
averse  from  all  half  measures  in  dealing  with  sedition.  His 
death  was  a  glorious  one,  such  as  warriors  have  sighed  to  attain 
and  poets  sung  from  before  the  days  of  Troy.  Major  Cooper, 
commanding  the  Artillery,  was  also  killed.  Of  Outram,  who 
continued  to  fight,  though  wounded,  Havelock  says : — "  Nothing 
could  subdue  his  spirit,  and,  though  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  action  to  sit  on  his  horse,  which  he 
only  dismounted  at  the  gate  of  the  Residency."  f 

*  An  eye-witness  says :— **All  our  doubts  and  fears  regarding  them  were  ended,  and 
then  the  garrison's  long  pent-up  feelings  of  anxiety  and  suspense  burst  forth  in  a  suc- 
cession m  deafening  cheers.  From  every  pit,  trench,  and  battery — ^from  behind  the 
sandbags  piled  on  shattered  houses — from  every  post  still  held  by  a  few  gallant  spirits, 
rose  cheer  on  cheer — even  from  the  hospital  many  of  the  wounded  crawled  forth  to  join 
in  that  glad  shout  of  welcome  to  those  who  had  so  bravely  come  to  our  assistance.  It 
was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  delight  of  the  ever-gallant  Highlanders, 
who  had  fought  twelve  battles  to  enjoy  that  moment  of  ecstasy,  and  in  the  last  four 
days  had  lost  a  third  of  their  number,  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  The  General  and  Sir 
James  Outram  had  entered  Dr.  Fayrer's  house,  and  the  ladies  in  the  garrison  and 
their  children  crowded  with  intense  excitement  into  the  porch  to  see  their  deliverers. 
The  Highlanders  rushed  forward,  the  rough-bearded  warriors,  and  shook  the  ladies  by 
the  hand  with  loud  and  repeated  gratulations.  They  took  the  children  up  in  their 
arms,  and  fondly  caressing  them,  passed  them  from  one  to  another  in  turn.  Then, 
when  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  was  over,  they  mournfully  turned  to  speak  among 
themselves  of  the  heavy  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to  inquire  the  names  of  the 
numerous  comrades  who  had  falleu  in  the  way." 

t  The  following  passages  from  the  journal  of  an  officer  of  Outram's  staff  give 
interesting  details  of  the  advance  on  Lucknow :— **  In  two  days  the  bridge  of  boats  was 
constnictMl  (what  do  you  think  of  bridging  the  Ganges  in  two  days  ?)  and  on  the  I9th 
September  we  crossed  over.  The  Oude  mutineers  tried  to  prevent  the  bridge  being 
made,  but  our  24-pounders  kept  them  at  a  respectful  distance.  We  had  to  go  about 
two  loiles  before  we  got  good  camping-ground,  and  here  we  halted  for  two  days  to 
allow  of  everything  bieing  brought  up  and  put  in  proper  order.  Each  24-pounder  gun 
was  drawn  by  three  elepl^ts,  and  the  8-inch  howitzers  by  thirty  bullocks  each,  and  we 
had  at  least  100  elephants  with  us.  It  rained  hard  all  the  night  of  the  20th,  and 
at  daylight  of  the  2l8t  was  cold  and  soaking  wet.  We  advanced  and  took  the 
village  of  Mungulwar,  the  rain  coming  down  as  it  can  only  in  India.  After  fighting 
about  twen^  minutes,  during  which  our  24-pounders  and  field-batteries  did  their 
work  beautifully,  our  men  advanced  with  a  cheer,  and  away  went  the  enemy,  when 
General  Outram  went  after  them  with  the  volunteer  cavalry,  and  following  them 
at  a  gallop  for  seven  miles,  cut  u^  at  least  150.  We  marched  fifteen  miles  in  a  heavy 
storm,  and  then  halted  for  the  mght  in  a  village  called  Bussurutgunge.  It  rained 
hard  all  night,  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  with  General  Outram  we  started  again 
and  marched  fifteen  miles  without  seeing  anvthing  of  the  enemy.  We  took  a  few 
carts  laden  with  grain,  which  had  not  b^n  able  to  get  along  the  road  quick  enough, 
and  stayed  all  night  at  a  village  called  Begumgunge.  We  were  within  twelve  miles  of 
Lucknow,  and  fired  a  royal  salute  to  let  them  know  we  were  advancing.  Next 
morning  we  started  about  eight  o'clock,  and  about  2  pjn.  got  to  Alumbagh.  After 
a  short  action  the  enemy's  guns  were  taken,  and  then  came  the  rush  of  our  guns 
after  them.  We  foUowed  the  enemy  for  half  a  mile  beyond  Alumbagh,  and  took 
4  or  6  gnns,  and  as  night  was  coming  on  we  proposed  to  encamp.    Here  we  got 
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Much  remained  yet  to  be  done,  and  the  main  portion  of 
the  relieving  force,  with  the  heavy  guns,  only  succeeded  in 

the  news  of  the  breach  being  made  into  Delhi ;  Qenend  Ontram  read  the  news  to  the 
troops,  and  they  cheered  immensely.  Soon  after  this  we  were  astonished  at  having 
round  shot  sent  in  among  us,  which  we  found  came  from  a  battery  in  front,  now 
called  the  Yellow  House  battery.  We  fired  some  round  shot  at  them,  but  their  guns 
were  so  well  masked  that  they  did  not  produce  any  effect,  so  we  retired  to  the 
Alumbagh  for  the  night.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  indeed  for  some  time 
before  firing  ceased,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  place 
was  a  perfect  swamp,  at  least  two  feet  of  water  everywhere.  I  got  into  a  hut,  and 
was  making  a  fire,  expecting  the  (General  every  minute,  when  the  intelligencer  came 
a  few  minutes  after  and  said  we  were  going  into  a  large  native  house,  where  we  took 
the  guns,  and  then  I  heard  General  Outram  shoutiog  for  me  to  go  with  him ;  so  off 
I  started,  above  knees  in  mud,  to  the  house.  Arrived  there  we  soon  made  a  fire  of 
windows  and  doors,  and  the  General's  servants  brought  some  cold  meat  and  wine. 
The  next  day  we  gave  the  men  a  rest,  and  they  wanted  it.  The  enemy  still  sent  us 
round  shot  in  pretty  fair '  numbers,  and  we  replied  with  our  24-pounders;  they 
attacked  our  baggage,  and  the  men  of  the  90th,  mistaking  them  for  some  native 
cavalry  we  had  with  us,  allowed  them  to  come  close  up  before  they  found  their  mistake. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  breakfasted  about  7  o^clock,  and  at  8  the  troops 
were  all  ready.  A  few  minutes  after  all  the  baggage  bad  been  got  inside  the  garden, 
which  was  a  good  large  one,  we  started,  but  not  a  servant  was  allowed  to  go  with 
ns.  As  soon  as  the  order  was  given  to  advance  on  the  Yellow  House,  awav  went  the 
men  with  a  cheer.  I  have  heard  of  hot  and  heavr  firing,  but  that  bridge  beat  every- 
thing I  had  previously  heard.  The  road  to  the  bridge  was  through  a  long  narrow 
village,  and  every  house  and  wall  was  loopholed.  The  men  of  the  90th  said  the  Redan 
at  Sebastopol  was  nothing  to  it.  Just  imagine  our  infantry  and  about  50,000  or 
00,000  natives,  and  some  &  heavy  guns  all  firing  as  hard  as  they  could  in  a  space 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  this  place  General  Outram  was  shot  through  the  arm. 
After  taking  the  guns  at  the  bridge  we  turned  to  the  rieht,  the  reason  for  so  doing 
being  that  the  houses  all  the  way  through  the  city  were  loopholed  and  deep  trenches 
dug  across  the  road  every  fiftr  yards.  We  went  round  about  a  mile,  and  then  came 
upon  the  European  barracks,  but  the  enemy  were  soon  driven  out,  and  next  came  a 
large  native  house,  with  a  court-^ard  and  strong  gate.  A  couple  of  guns  sufficed  to 
blow  down  the  gate,  and  the  soldiers  rushing  in,  soon  made  natives  scarce,  and  the  5th 
Fusiliers  took  the  colours  of  the  5th  Oude  Irregular  Infantry.  Many  of  the  natives 
were  shot  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  About  this  time  the  enemy's  cavalry  began  to 
bother  our  rear,  and  a  cartload  of  24-pound  shot  had  to  be  turned  mto  a  ditch,  because 
the  buUocks  could  not  get  it  out^  of  a  rut  it  had  got  into.  The  natives  too  began 
to  fire  at  us  from  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  although  our  Enfields  kept  them  down, 
yet  under  cover  they  potted  a  good  many  men.  We  were  now  in  Lucknow,  and  a 
full  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Besidency,  with  narrow  streets  and  houses  crowded  with 
'Sepoys ;  however  we  pushed  on  to  the  Secunderbagh,  and  from  this  to  the  Mootee 
Mahal.  The  road  being  wide  and  open,  we  proceeded  with  but  little  interruption. 
From  the  Palace  of  Pearls,  however,  they  opened  upon  us  a  most  terrific  fire  of  round 
shot,  shell,  and  grape.  Our  24-pounders  were  brouffht  to  bear  on  it,  but  still  we 
suffered  fh>m  shell  and  musket^.  After  a  time,  the  firing  having  decreased,  the 
advance  sounded,  and  we  pushed  on  through  the  garden  of  a  house  where  the  fire 
was  extremely  hot.  On  turning  out  of  this  garden  a  24-pounder  got  stuck  in  the 
ffate,  and  remained  so  for  a  long  time ;  and  after  passing  through  this  we  again 
became  exposed  to  their  fire  from  the  Mootee  Mahal.  We  had  to  pass  a  large  square 
in  front  of  the  palace,  then  a  dry  drain,  and  get  over  a  wall  into  the  road,  and  then 
ran  through  their  fire  for  500  ysirds,  when  we  got  into  a  little  narrow  street  where 
about  500  men  onlr  were  sheltered  from  the  fire.  From  this  we  had  to  cross  a  wide 
road  into  the  yard  of  the  Ohutter  Munsil,  which  we  took  without  much  difiSk^lty ; 
but  crossing  the  road  was  the  worst,  as  they  had  guns  firing  grape  down  the  road, 
and  gave  us  volleys  of  musketry.  Here  General  Havelock's  horse  was  shot  under 
hhn,  and  Colonel  Tyler  wounded.  We  remained  in  the  yard  of  the  Ghutter  Muncil 
about  half  an  hour ;  when  the  advance  sounded,  the  men  dashed  at  the  gun  that  was 
firing  grape  down  the  road  and  spiked  it.  YoUevs  of  musketry  followed  from  the 
,  but  on  we  went  through  the  streets  for  half  a  mile,  until  we  reached  the 
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reaching  the  Besidency  on  the  following  night  by  another 
road,  but  the  rear-guard,  convoying  the  wounded,  were  not 
so  fortunate.  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  90th  Regiment,  com- 
manding the  rear-guard,  with  two  heavy  guns,  had  been  left 
during  the  day  at  the  Mootee  Mahal  to  aid  the  advance  of  the 
Highlanders,  who,  however,  unknown  to  him,  had  joined  the 
main  body  by  another  road.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  Mr. 
ThomhUl,  of  the  Civil  Service,  proceeded  from  the  Besidency 
to  guide  thither  the  wounded  by  a  road  near  the  river,  screened 
from  the  enemy's  fire,  but  lost  his  way  on  his  return,  when 
about  forty  of  the  wounded  were  led  into  a  square,  where  they 
were  all  massacred.  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Napier,  chief  of  the 
staff  to  Sir  James  Outram,  proceeded  during  the  day  with  a 
small  column  to  effect  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard,  which,  guided 
by  Lieutenant  Moorsom,  arrived  at  the  Residency  in  safety 
during  the  night  of  the  26th.  Thus  the  first  relief  of  Lucknow 
was  effected,  the  only  mischance  being  occasioned  by  the  heavy 
guns  having  been  brought  from  Alumbagh  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Sir  James  Outram.  But  it  was  a  glorious  success, 
and  every  one  must  echo  Havelock's  remark  in  his  despatch 
of  the  30th  September : — "  I  am  filled  with  surprise  at  the 
success  of  the  operation,  which  demanded  the  efforts  of  10,000 
good  troops."  It  was  dearly  purchased,  however,  for  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  (the  latter  being  the  slaughtered  wounded) 
amounted  to  464  officers  and  men,  and  the  total  loss  since 
leaving  Cawnpore  was  535. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  September  Sir  James  Outram 
assumed  the  chief  civil  and  military  command.  The  troops 
were  formed  into  two  divisions,  under  General  Havelock  and 
Colonel  Inglis;  to  the  latter  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the 
Residency,  to  the  fornter  the  defence  of  the  long  line  of  j)alaces 
and  other  edifices  to  the  east  of  it  through  which  the  relieving 
army  had  advanced.  Sir  James  wisely  came  to  the  resolution 
to  remain  in  the  Residency,  and  not  attempt  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  city  with  his  impedimenta  of  700  women  and 
children,  besides  500  sick  and  wounded.  The  force  was  locked 
up  in  its  enlarged  position  until  its  relief  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 

girden  of  the  Farreed  Bnksh  Palaoe,  built  by  General  Martin.  Here  great  treocbaa 
were  dog  in  the  road,  over  which  infantry  and  hone  leaped,  bnt  the  gnns  had  to  wait 
until  they  were  fiUed  np.  It  waa  here  (General  Neill  feU.  Juat  as  we  had  filled  up 
one  trench  and  broken  open  some  strong  gates,  the  enemy  fired  three  rounds  of  shot 
and  grape  at  ns  straight  down  the  road.  We  were  then  within  200  yards  of  the 
Bailey  Guard,  and  the  road  being  pretty  open,  we  advanced  and  entered.  The 
people  inside,  who  had  held  out  so  long  and  so  gallantly,  shook  l^hands  and  we|9t 
tears  of  joy." 
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in  November ;  the  situation  was  at  no  time  critical,  though  the 
troops  had  to  be  placed  on  reduced  rations.  The  mining 
operations  conductea  by  the  besieged  force  had,  according  to 
Outram's  report,  **no  parallel  in  modem  war."  The  enemy 
advanced  20  mines  against  the  palaces  and  outposts,  and 
the  garrison  replied  by  sinking  21  counter-mines,  aggregating 
200  feet  in  depth,  and  3,921  feet  of  gallery.  Outram's  great 
anxiety  was  for  the  small  garrison  at  the  Alumbagh,  and 
he  attempted  to  open  a  communication  with  them  by  the 
Cawnpore  road,  but  on  the  6th  October  he  was  constrained 
to  ^ve  up  the  attempt 

On  the  9th  November  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  at  Alum- 
bagh, and  commenced  his  operations  for  the  final  relief  of 
Lucknow.  Mr.  Kavanagh,  of  the  XJncovenanted  Service, 
volunteered  to  proceed  to  Alumbagh  with  plans  of  the  city 
and  Sir  James  Outram's  suggestions  to  the  Commander-in- 
Ohiet  and  he  accomplished  his  mission  with  a  gallantry  and 
success  that  is  historical.  Communication  by  semaphore  was 
also  established  with  Sir  Colin's  head-quarters.  Sir  James 
Outram  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  relieving  force,  on  the 
IGth  November,  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  operating  against 
the  Hureen-Khana  (Deer-house)  and  "  the  steam-engine  house." 
At  3.30  on  that  day,  a  mine  having  been  exploded  with  good 
effect,  a  storming  party  under  Colonel  Pumell,  of  the  90th 
Beffiment,  advanced  firom  the  Chutter  Munzil  palace  and  car- 
ried those  two  positions.  Immediately  after  the  two  Generals, 
with  their  respective  staffs,  ran  the  gauntlet  on  foot  to  greet 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  passing  through  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  Eaiserbagh  they  reached  the  Mootee  Mahal  in  safety, 
and  thence  rushing  singly  across  the  open  road,  about  20  yards 
in  breadth,  which  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  fire,  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  taken  post  Though  Luck- 
now  was  now  relieved,  the  Eaiserbagh  was  not  yet  captured, 
and  for  three  days  it  was  cannonaded  by  the  heavy  guns  under 
Captain  Peel,  RN.,  from  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  side,  and 
by  those  under  Brigadier  Eyre  from  the  Residency  position* 
Three  breaches  were  made,  and  Sir  James  Outram  and  Have^ 
lock,  who  were  desirous  that  the  palace  should  be  stormed  and 
the  city  permanently  held,  waited  on  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  enforce  their  viewa  But  Sir  Colin  Campbell  decided  other- 
wise, as  he  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  city,  to  garrison 
which  he  was  of  opinion  that,  "  four  strong  brigades  would  be 
required,  unless  it  was  wished  that  the  garrison  should  be  again 
besieged."      He  considered    that  "a  strong   movable  division 
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outside  the  town,  with  field  and  heavy  artillery  in  a  good  mili> 
tary  position,  was  the  real  manner  of  holding  the  city  of 
Lucknow  in  check."  In  addition  to  these  general  reasons, 
Sir  Colin  was  swayed  more  particularly  by  "  the  £act  that 
his  force  was  deficient  in  infantry,  and  was  in  want  of  suflS- 
cient  field  and  musket  ammunition  for  prolonged  operations/' 
This  difference  of  opinion  between  Sir  James  Outram  and 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  referred  by  telegraph  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General, Lord  Canning,  who  replied  that  "the  one  step 
to  be  avoided  was  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  British  force 
from  Oude,  and  that  Sir  Colin's  proposal  to  leave  a  strong 
movable  division,  with  heavy  artillery,  outside  the  city,  and 
so  to  hold  the  city  in  check,  would  answer  every  purpose  of 
policy."  Whatever  military  critics  may  say  in  favour  of  the 
opposing  views  advocated  by  these  distinguished  generals,  it 
was  certainly  fortunate  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  retired 
with  the  main  portion  of  his  army,  for  he  was  only  just  in  time 
to  save  General  Windham  at  Cawnpore  from  a  great  disaster. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Residency  was  planned  and  executed 
by  Sir  James  Outram,  who  displayed  considerable  skill  in  the 
operation,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir  Colin  says  in  his  general  order  of  the  23rd  November, 
1857 : — '*  The  movement  of  retreat  of  last  night,  by  which  the 
final  rescue  of  the  garrison  was  effected,  was  a  model  of  dis- 
-cipline  and  exactness.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  enemy 
were  completely  deceived,  and  the  force  retired  by  a  narrow,  tor- 
tuous lane,  the  only  line  of  retreat  open,  in  the  face  of  50,000 
enemies,  without  molestation.  The  Commander-in-Chief  offers 
his  sincere  thanks  to  Major-General  Sir  James  Outram,  G.C.B., 
for  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  planned  and  carried  out  his 
arrangements  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Residency  of  Lucknow." 

Sir  James  Outram  then  took  up  his  position  at  Alumbagh 
with  a  division  of  4,000  men.  But  before  this  he  had  to 
deplore  the  death  of  an  old  friend  and  comrade  in  the  trying 
scenes  just  brought  to  so  glorious  a  conclusion.  Havelock  was 
destined  not  to  leave  the  scene  of  so  many  glorious  and  hallowed 
memories,  but  expired  after  an  illness  of  four  days.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  his  death,  when  Outram  went  to 
visit  the  dying  hero,  he  said  to  him : — "  I  have  for  40  years  so 
ruled  my  life  that  when  death  came  I  might  face  it  without 
fear."  England  truly  owes  a  great  debt  to  this  noble  soldier, 
who  resembled  in  character  one  of  those  uncompromising  Cove- 
nanters who  opposed  to  the  death  the  attempts  of  the  Stuarts 
to  force  them  to  conform.     With  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the 
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sword  in  the  other,  he  had  held  his  religious  meetings  at  Jella^ 
labad,  and  was  a  consistent  Christian,  if  somewhat  stem  and 
ascetia  To  him  might  be  applied  the  words  of  Dryden  on  a 
British  general  who  fell  at  Tangiers : — 

^*  His  youth  and  age,  his  life  and  death  combine, 
As  in  some  great  and  regular  design, 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine. 
Still  nearer  heaven  his  virtue  shone  more  bright, 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height" 

Havelock  was  followed  to  his  grave  at  Alumbagh,  within  sight 
of  the  Residency  he  had  striven  so  hard  to  relieve,  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  oir  James  Outram,  and  many  were  the  regrets 
that  he  did  not  live  to  receive  from  his  sovereign's  hands  the 
insignia  of  that  knighthood  he  had  so  nobly  won. 

While  Sir  Colin  Campbell  proceeded  towards  Cawnpore  on 
the  27th  November,  Outram  took  up  a  position  about  1,500 
vards  from  Alumbagh,  on  the  vast  plain  which,  smooth  as  a 
billiard  table,  extends  without  a  break  to  the  Bunnee  bridge. 
The  Alumbagh  inclosure  was  one  of  his  outposts,  as  were  also 
the  neighbouring  villages,  which  were  all  fortified ;  and  at  these 
posts,  stroDgly  occupied  by  our  troops,  desultory  fighting  took 
place  almost  daily.  The  Division — wnich  numbered  only  4,400 
of  all  arms,  inclusive  of  those  at  Bunnee — consisted  of  H.M/s 
5th,  78th,  84th,  and  90th  Regiments  and  Captain  Brasyer's 
Ferozepore  B^giment  of  Sikhs,  the  whole  being  organised  into 
two  brigades,  under  Colonels  Hamilton  (78tb),  and  Stisted, 
(64th)  ;  the  artillery,  under  command  of  Major  Vincent  Eyre, 
included  the  batteries  of  Captain  Maude  (Royal  Artillery),  and 
Captain  Olpherts  (Bengal  Artillery),  and  many  guns  of  position, 
forming  a  total  of  about  forty  pieces.  The  cavalry  consisted  of 
Major  Robertson  8  Military  train,  which  now  acted  as  light 
horse,  and  some  of  the  12th  Native  Irregulars,  the  whole  num- 
bering not  more  than  250  sabres.  But  any  deficiency  of 
numbers  was  made  up  by  the  gallantry  of  the  soldiers,  the 
capacity  of  the  staff  and  other  officers,  and,  more  than  aught 
else,  by  the  prestige  attaching  to  the  name  of  the  commander. 

On  the  20th  December  Outram  received  intelligence  from 
his  spies  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  attack  him,  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  take  the  offensive.  Favoured  by  a  heavy 
mist,  he  moved  out  at  2.30  a.m.  on  the  22Dd  December,  with 
1,000  men,  divided  into  two  columns,  under  Colonels  Guy  and 
Pumell,  and  two  guns  under  Captain  Olpherts,  and  approached, 
unperceived,  quite  close  to  the  enemy,  when  he  charged  and 
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drove  them  from  their  position.  The  rebels  now  took  posfc 
in  a  village  from  which  they  were  quickly  dislodged  taxd  fled 
towards  the  city.  On  the  12th  January,  1858,  the  rebels 
made  a  most  determined  attack  on  the  position  at  Alumbagh, 
but,  warned  by  his  spies,  Outram  had  made  the  necessary  dis- 
positions to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  About  sunrise  large 
masses  of  the  enemy,  calculated  by  Outram  to  amount  **  at  the 
lowest  estimate  to  30,000  •  men,"  were  seen  on  the  left  front, 
and  they  gradually  surrounded  the  whole  trout  and  flanks  of 
the  position,  a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles.  As  soon  as  their 
movements  were  sufficiently  developed,  Outram  marshalled  his 
small  array — which  was  decreased  by  the  absence,  on  convoy 
duty,  of  530  men  and  4  guns — in  two  brigades,  the  right  mus- 
tering 713  Europeans,  and  the  left,  733  bayonets,  wi3i  100  of 
Brasyer's  Sikhs.  Fighting  commenced  all  along  tlie  line  about 
8.30  a.m.,  and  it  was  not  until  4  p.nL  that  the  enemy,  who 
suffered  very  considerably  from  the  fire  of  the  guns,  finally  with-r 
drew,  and  returned  to  Lucknow  or  to  their  original  positions 
in  the  gardens  and  villages  in  front  of  the  British  camp. 

Only  four  days  after  ^is  defeat  the  rebels  made  a  determined 
attempt  on  a  vUlage  on  the  left  firont,  but  were  driven  back  by 
discharges  of  grape  from  a  battery  of  3  guns,  and  of  musketry 
from  the  infomtry  in  support  On  the  21st  February  an  attack 
was  made  in  great  force,  the  rival  parties  of  the  Fyzabad 
Moulvie,  Mansoob  Ali,  and  of  the  Begum,  wife  of  the  ex-king 
of  Oude,  setting  aside  their  differences  for  the  day  to  act  in 
concert  The  plan  was  Ur  surround  the  position  on  all  sides 
and  make  simultaneous  heavy  attacks  from  several  points ;  but 
Outram  again  took  the  offensive,  and  moving  out  with  cavalry 
and  guns,  attacked  them  with  spirit  Some  sharp  fighting  took 
place  at  Alumbagh,  but  the  enemy  were  deficient  in  spirit,  and 
retired  with  a  total  loss,  according  to  their  confession,  of  400  or 
500.  Sir  James  Outram  went  out  with  some  cavalry  and  guns 
on  the  24th  February,  and  again  on  the  following  day,  when  he 
encountered  and  defeated  the  enemy.  During  the  night  the 
rebels  attacked  along  the  British  left  and  front,  but  were  re- 
pulsed, and  after  this  no  further  annoyance  was  experienced 
from  them. 

It  was  Outram's  practice  to  go  round  the  posts  of  his  ex- 
tended position  and  enter  into  conversation  with  the  officers, 
giving  them  the  latest  news  from  England,  and  listening  to  any 
observations  they  had  to  make  with  as  much  courtesy  as  if 
they  were  his  military  equals  ;  talking  in  a  loud  tone,  so  that 
the  soldiers  on  duty  might  hear  what  equally  interested  them 
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as  countrymen,  and  gave  them  something  to  talk  about  and 
relieve  the  ennui  which  was  the  most  dreaded  enemy  the  divi- 
sion had  to  contend  with.     Like  an  English  warrior-king : — 

^'  Upon  his  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrotinded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance.*' 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  then  a  young  captain  in  the  90th 
Regiment,  at  the  Alumbagh,  speaking  to  the  author  of  this 
habit  of  this  truly  great  man,  says  it  greatly  endeared  him  to 
the  oflBcers  and  men,  who  regarded  their  chief  in  the  light  of  a 
personal  friend,  while  his  dashing  gallantry  earned  him  their 
respect  and  admiration.  On  the  1st  March,  Sir  James  Outram 
received  a  visit  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  the  Commander-in-Chief  moved  up  from  Buntara  to  Dilk- 
hoosha,  with  the  2nd  division  of  his  army,  under  General 
Lugard  (Outram's  old  chief  of  the  staff  during  the  Persian  war), 
and  his  cavalry,  under  Brigadier-General  Hope  Grant.  Outram 
now  left  Alumbagh,  of  which  Brigadier  Franklyn  was  placed  in 
charge,  with  two  regiments  and  some  guns,  under  Vincent  Eyre, 
and  took  command  of  a  strong  division*  which  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  determined  to  send  across  the  Goomtee,  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  the  capture  of  Lucknow  from  that  side. 
According  to  the  plan  of  attack,*  "Sir  James  Outram  was 
directed,"  says  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  his  despatch,  "to 
push  his  advance  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  while  the 
troops  in  the  position  of  Dilkhoosha  remained  at  rest  till  it 
should  have  become  apparent  that  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's 
works  on  the  rampart  running  along  the  canal  and  abutting  on 
the  Goomtee,  had  been  turned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  March,  Sir  James  crossed  the 
Goomtee,  here  about  40  yards  wide,  which  had  been  bridged 
by  the  engineers  under  Major  Hassard,  R.E.,  and,  followed  by 
an  enormous  baggage  and  ammunition  train,  encamped  in  the 
evening  at  Chinhut  (the  scene  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's 
disaster),  distant  about  7  miles  from  Lucknow,  on  the  Fyzabad 
road.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy  made  an  attack,  which, 
however,  was  easily  repulsed,  and  General  Grant  effected  a 

*  Ontram's  troops  coDsisted  of  Brigadier-General  Walpole's  3rd  Division,  three 
troops  of  horse,  and  two  batteries  of  foot  artillery,  under  Brigadier  D.  Wood,  and 
fourteen  squadrons  of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier-General  Hope  Grant. 
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reconnaissanca  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  March  Outram 
opened  fire  from  a  battery  he  had  constructed  on  the  previous 
night,  for  eight  24-pounder8  and  three  8-inch  howitzers,  with  such 
eflfect,  that  the  right  column  of  attack,  under  Brigadier-General 
Walpole,  were  enabled  to  advance  and  drive  the  enemy  through 
the  jungles,  walls,  and  villages  which  afforded  them  cover,  and 
occupy  the  Fyzabad  road.  Meanwhile  the  left  column  of  attack 
advanced,  and,  in  concert  with  the  other  column,  Outram,  soon 
after  seven,  seized  the  Chuckerwallah  Kothie,  (Yellow  House) 
a  circular  building  covering  the  advance  on  the  Padshah-bagh, 
a  strong  walled  inclosure,  which  he  captured  a  few  hours  later. 
This  success  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  operations  in 
progress  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  as  Outram  was  enabled  to 
enfilade  the  line  of  the  canal  in  rear  of  the  Martini^re,  on  the 
opposite  side,  forcing  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  works  for  its 
defence,  which  they  had  constructed  with  such  labour.  On  the 
previous  day  a  siege  train  had  been  sent  across  the  Goomtee  to 
him,  and  Outram,  having  constructed  a  battery  for  6  mortars, 
commenced  to  play  on  the  Kaiser-bagh  across  the  river  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  also  armed  a  work  thrown  up 
by  the  enemy  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  Padshah-bagh, 
with  4  heavy  guna  The  10th  was  occupied  in  strengthening 
his  position,  and,  during  the  night,  another  battery  for  four 
24-pounders,  two  8 -inch  howitzers,  and  five  8-inch  mortars, 
opened  fire  on  the  defences  in  the  interior  of  the  Kaiser-bagh, 
and  two  additional  24-pounders  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mess-house. 

Outram  resumed  active  operations  on  the  11th,  and,  shortly 
after  daylight,  sent  the  right  column  under  General  WsJpole  by 
the  Fyzabad  road  towards  the  iron  bridge,  the  left  column  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction  by  the  lower  road.  Much  opposition 
was  met  with  in  the  advance,  from  3  guns  posted  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  from  the  rebel  infantry  who  were  in  strengtn  in 
front,  but  the  troops  displayed  great  dash  and  occupied  the 
houses  down  to  the  river's  bank.  During  this  advance  Lieu- 
tenant Moorsom,  Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General,  a 
most  promising  officer,  was  killed.  Leaving  the  Bengal  Fusiliers 
in  the  mosque  on  the  Cantonment  road,  Outram  proceeded  with 
the  remainder  of  the  right  column  in  the  direction  of  the  iron 
bridge,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  met  General  Grant's  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery,  which  had  been  operating  on  the  extreme 
right  He  now  turned  towards  the  stone  bridge,  surprising  the 
camp  of  the  15th  Irregular  Cavalry,  whose  standards  and  2  guns 
were  captured,  and  then  penetrated  to  the  head  of  the  stone 
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bridge  through  the  suburbs,  but  as  these  were  commanded  by 
the  enemy's  guns,  and  by  musketry  fire  from  the  tops  of  several 
high  and  strong  stone  houses,  he  withdrew  to  the  mosque,  and, 
on  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  the 
iron  bridge,  finally  retired  to  his  camp. 

During  the  nights  of  the  12th  and  13th,  Outram's  engineers 
were  busy  constructing  3  batteries  for  five  10-inch,  and  ten 
8-inch  mortars,  and  four  24-pounders,  which  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Eaiser-bagh,  and,  on  its  capture  on  the  14th,  the 
guns  and  mortars  were  turned  on  the  Residency  and  the  other 
buildings  to  the  right.  On  the  fall  of  the  Eaiser-bagh,  the 
chief  rebel  stronghold,  the  operations  for  which  Sir  James 
Outram  had  been  detached  across  the  Goomtee  were  brought 
to  a  close,  and  he  joined  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  camp ;  his 
casualties  since  the  6th  March  being  5  officers  and  21  men 
killed,  and  9  officers  and  104  wounded. 

On  the  16th  March  Sir  James  Outram  received  instructions 
to  clear  the  Residency.  On  arriving  at  the  Kaiser-bagh,  he  took 
the  5th  brigade,  under  Brigadier  (now  General  Sir  John)  Douglas, 
together  with  the  20th  Regiment  and  Brasyer's  Sikhs,  and 
rapidly  advanced  through  the  Chutter  Munzil  towards  the  Resi- 
dency. Here  the  enemy  offered  some  resistance,  but  the  23rd 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  drove  them  out,  and  two  companies 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bell,  V.C.  (the  late  Major-General 
Bell  who  had  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  capturing  a 
Russian  gun  at  the  Alma),  pushed  on  and  captured  a  gun  placed 
in  position  to  sweep  the  iron  bridge,  which  Outram  was  now 
about  to  take  in  reverse.  Meanwhile  Outram  opened  fire  from 
the  Residency  on  the  Muchee  Bhawun,  and  the  troops  rapidly 
advancing,  it  was  captured,  as  well  as  the  Imaumbarra,  by  the 
Bengal  Fusiliers  and  the  Ferozepore  Regiment  of  Sikhs,  the 
enemy  abandoning  6  guns. 

Continuing  the  operations    for   clearing  the    city,   on  the 
morning  of  the   17th,  Outram   moved  towalds  the  block  of 
buildings  called  the  Shereef-ood  Dowlah's  House,  which  was 
occupied  without  loss,  though  the  enemy  had  planted  guns  and 
made  every  preparation  for  resistance ;  but  in  destroying  9  cart- 
loads of  powder  near  the  Jumma  Musjid,  a  premature  exploi 
took  place,  and  two  engineer  officers  and  30  men  were  kil 
Nothing  important  was  effected  on  the  18th  except  to  c 
some  houses  in  the  front,  but,  on  the  following  morning, 
James  proceeded  to  attack  the  Moosabagh,  a  strong  posil 
of  which  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  in  occupation,  ^ 
6,000  men  and  13  guns.    He  first  occupied  the  palace  of 
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Nukkee  Khan,*  after  some  sharp  skirmishing,  and  advanced 
through  the  suburbs  without  opposition,  until  he  arrived  on  the 
open  ground,  when  two  guns  opened  fire  on  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  the  enemy  showed  in  great  strength  on  the  road. 
The  skirmishers  and  guns  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  front,  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers  made  an  advance  on  the  flank, 
upon  which  the  rebels  abandoned  their  guns  and  took  to  flight 
The  Lancers  pursued  the  fugitives,  of  whom  they  killed  about 
100,  and  captured  6  guns ;  and  the  field  artUlery  and  infentry 
following  in  support,  captured  4  more,  making  12  during  the 
day.  The  Moosabagh  was  occupied  by  the  2nd  Funjaub 
Infantry,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  withdrew  to  their  quarters. 

All  organised  resistance  in  the  city  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
Lucknow  was  once  more  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  the 
final  operation  being  the  capture  of  a  Moolvie's  house  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  by  General  Lugard.  The  complete  success  of 
the  operations  for  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  rebels  in 
Lucknow  was  marred  by  two  important  errors.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  had  bound  the  hands  of  Sir  James  Outram  not  to  cross 
the  uron  bridge,  and  cut  off"  the  enemy  as  they  were  retreat- 
ing from  the  Kaiser-bagh,  if  by  doing  so  he  incurred  the  loss  of 
"  a  single  man ;"  a  strange  order — bringing  to  mind  the  Spanish 
adage  of  the  impossibility  of  making  omelettes  without  breaking 
eggs — to  proceed  from  the  veteran  of  so  many  sanguinary  fields, 
and  yet  more  singular  when  given  to  an  officer  of  the  experience 
of  his  second  in  command.  As  a  soldier,  Outram  nad  no 
alternative  but  to  obey,  and  so  he  abstained  from  crossing  the 
iron  bridge,  and  thus  almost  annihilating  the  enemy  retreating 
from  the  Kaiser-bagh.  The  second  contretemps  was  caused  by 
the  neglect  of  Bri^dier  Campbell,  commanding  a  fine  brigade 
of  cavalry,  on  the  19th  March,  after  the  capture  of  the  Moosa- 
bagh by  Sir  James  Outram.  That  officer  left  the  AJumbagh  at 
about  2  a.nL  in  the  morning  for  the  Moosabagh,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  escaping  on  that  side  of  Lucknow ;  but  this  he  failed  to 
do,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  rebels  escaped,  causing  the  pro- 
longation of  the  campaign  and  much  trouble  and  loss  of  life. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  said  of  Sir  James  Outram's  services: 
"  It  was  matter  of  real  gratification  to  me  to  entrust  the  trans- 
Goomtee  operations  to  this  very  distinguished  officer ;  and  after 
that  had  been  conducted  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  to  bring 

^  AH  Nukkee  Khan  wm  minister  of  the  deposed  King  of  Oude,  and  nnde  of 
the  first  Begum,  and  father  of  the  second.  He  had  held  office  since  1848,  and 
was  the  chief  oaune  of  the  maladministratiou  and  anarchy  in  which  the  country 
was  phingetl. 
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liim  forward  again  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  on  the  enemy, 
while  the  extended  position  in  the  town  was  of  necessity  held 
by  the  troop  who  had  won  it.  My  thanks  are  eminently  due 
to  him,  and  I  trust  he  will  receive  them  as  heartily  as  they 
are  offered." 

The  grand  army  for  the  siege  of  Lucknow  was  now  broken 
up,  and  Outram  reverted  to  his  duties  as  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude.  But  it  was  only  for  a  few  weeks,  as  on  the  4th  April 
he  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  on  his  appointment  to  the  oflSce  of 
military  member  of  the  Qovemor-Grenerars  Council,  in  succession 
to  General  Low,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  Sir  John  Lawrence's  chief 
assistant  in  the  Punjaub,  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude. 
When  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  Oude  came  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Indian  Government,  Outram,  his  work  as 
a  soldier  accomplished,  turned  his  attention  to  a  task  not  less 
congenial  and  familiar  to  him — the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  and  talookdars  of  Oude.  Sir  James  advocated 
lenient  measures  towards  the  Oude  landholders,  whose  pro- 
prietary rights  had  been  confiscated  by  Lord  Canning,  and  he 
succeeded  in  securing  indulgence  towards  those  who  should 
at  once  "  aid  in  restoring  order." 

For  his  services  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  Sir  James  Outram 
was  created  a  baronet,*  with  a  special  pension  of  £2,000  a  year. 
Almost  his  last  ofiicial  act,  while  military  member  of  the 
Govemor-Generars  Council,  was  his  elaborate  minute,  dated 
2nd  January  1860,  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues 
in  respect  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  British  and  Indian  armies. 
It  is  a  remarkable  document,  and  affords  proof,  were  any 
necessary,  of  his  extraordinary  power  of  mastering  details,  and 
his  thorough  and  almost  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  question 
in  all  its  bearings.  He  declares  that  he  makes  this  ^solemn 
protest,"  not  because  he  thinks  it  will  have  any  effect,  but  "  for 
the  ease  of  his  conscience."  Certainly  the  75  articles  in  which 
this  protest  is  couched,  form  a  most  weighty  argument  against  a 
scheme  which  he  considered  would  be  prejudicial  to  India,  and 
a  breach  of  faith  as  regards  the  army  of  which  he  was  at 
once  the  most  doughty  champion  and  most  distinguished 
representative.     Sir  James  Outram  was    one    of   those  who 

?uestioned  the  policy  of  the  transfer  of  the  Government  of 
ndia  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  in  this 
he  was  supported  by  many  eminent  men,  including  one  whose 
utterances  should  have  commanded  unequalled  weight  both  by 

**  On  hU  death  be  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son,  the  present  baronet,  issue 
by  his  marriage  in  1835  with  his  ooosin,  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Brechin. 
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reason  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  his  vast  experience  of 
Indian  affiedrs.  The  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  passed  his 
life  in  the  home  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  drew  up 
their  petition  to  Parliament  in  1858,  commencing  in  the  following 
terms : — **  Your  petitioners,  at  their  own  expense,  and  by  the 
agency  of  their  own  civil  and  military  servants,  originally 
acquired  for  this  country  its  magnificent  Empire  in  the  East 
The  foundations  of  this  Empire  were  laid  by  your  petitioners, 
at  that  time  neither  aided  nor  controlled  by  Parliament,  at  the 
same  period  at  which  a  succession  of  administrations  under  the 
control  of  Parliament  were  losing,  by  their  incapacity  and  rash- 
ness, another  great  empire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantia" 
And  in  his  Bepresentative  Oavemment,  Mr.  Mill  condemned 
the  change  that  had  been  made  as  "  a  short-sighted  policy,"  for 
which,  he  anticipated,  both  England  and  India  would  some  day 
pay  a  severe  penalty. 

Sir  James  Outram  finally  returned  to  England  in  July  1860, 
much  shattered  in  health,  and  was  received  with  the  honours 
due  to  his  eminent  services  and  stainless  public  character.  In 
company  with  his  old  comrade  in  arms  and  rival  only  in  glory. 
Lord  Clyde,  Outram  received,  on  the  20th  December  in  that 
year,  a  sword  of  honour  from  the  Corporation  of  London,  with 
the  freedom  of  the  City.  This  appropriate  gift  to  these  noble 
veterans  might  well  have  had  engraved  on  them  the  Persiaa 
inscription : — 

"  Draw  me  not  without  cause ; 
Sheathe  me  Dot  without  honour." 

Sir  James  Outram  was  appointed  Member  of  the  Council  of 
India  in  succession  to  Colonel  Durand,  who  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  promise  of  an  appointment  of  equal  consideration  in  India ; 
and  on  the  creation  of  the  "Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of 
India,"  in  1861,  Outram  was  appointed  a  Enight  Commander. 
In  July,  1862,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  company  with  Lord  Palmerston 
and  other  distinguished  men;  and  his  numerous  friends  and 
admirers  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  plate,  which 
was  presented  to  him  in  London,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  acting 
as  spokesman  on  the  occasion. 

Sir  James  Outram  chiefly  resided  on  the  Continent,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  his  constitution  was  completely 
shattered  by  his  labours  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  he 
died  at  Pau,  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  11th  March,  1863. 
He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  25th  March, 
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at  the  public  expense,  and  his  body  was  borne  to  its  resting- 
place  on  the  shoulders  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  relief  of 
Lucknow  and  defence  of  Alumbagh,  the  78th  Highlanders. 
The  fiineral  was  attended  by  many  eminent  men,  chiefly  of  the 
Indian  services.  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Lord 
Eeane  and  Sir  George  Pollock,  were  there  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  the  deceased  soldier;  while  of  English  statesmen 
there  were  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood.  As  Dryden  writes  of  Cromwell,  whose  ashes 
were  placed  in  this  sacied  edifice  only  to  be  reft  by  the  hands 
that  dared  not  strike  the  great  Protector  while  living : — 

**  His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest ; 

His  name  a  great  example  stands  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavoars  may  he  hlessed 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go." 

A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Abbey 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council ;  it  consists  of  a 
bust  of  the  deceased  General,  flanked  by  two  figures  of  natives 
of  India  in  attitudes  expressive  of  grief,  with  a  representation 
of  the  memorable  meeting  at  Lucknow  between  the  three  great 
soldiers.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument : — 
*To  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Outram, 
Bart,  G.C.B.,  K.S.L,  &c.  A  soldier  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, who,  during  a  service  of  forty-six  years  in  war  and  in 
council,  by  deeds  of  bravery  and  devotion,  by  an  unselfish  life, 
by  benevolence,  never  weary  of  well-doing,  sustained  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation,  won  the  love  of  his  comrades,  and 
promoted  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  India."  A  monument, 
by  Noble,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  great  soldier, 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  was  unveiled  by  Lord 
Hali&x  in  the  presence  of  many  of  his  firiends,  and  another  in 
Calcutta,  at  which  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  officiated.* 

*  On  the  ooeasion  of  the  ODveiliiig  of  the  statae  of  Sir  James  Ontram  at  Calcutta 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  spoke  as  follows :— '*  My  lord,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  fellow 
wcA^en  and  dtisens, — Thirteen  years  ago  it  was  resolved  at  a  pablic  meeting  in  this 
atif  to  erect  an  equestrian  statoe  as  a  testimonial  of  admiration  and  regard  for  Sir  James 
Ouknm.  We  are  here  this  morning  to  odebrate  the  complete  accomplishment  of  that 
resolution.  The  testimonial  of  renird  is  now  also  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  one 
for  whom  we  have  mourned.  India  is  rich  in  the  memorials  of  great  men ;  it  is  a 
country  that  has  offered  a  wide  field  for  the  glorious  deeds  of  soldiers,  and  a  still 
wider  and  loftier  one  for  civil  administrators,  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  iustice, 
order,  and  education,  which  have  raised  it  to  a  state  of  civilisation  that  has  no 
paraliel  in  its  earlier  history.  If  ever  we  are  asked,  what  has  Great  Britain  done 
for  India,  we  may  point  with  pide  to  these  monuments,  and  to  hundreds  of  humbler 
ones  spmd  over  the  land,  and  say  that  our  country  has  given  to  India  freely  of  her 
wisest,  bravest,  and  best.    One  more  memorial  is  now  added  to  the  monumental 
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The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  writer  by  Sir  Vincent 
Eyre,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  Sir  James  Outram, 
will  be  of  interest: — "His  protest  against  the  amalgamation, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  determined  opponent,  was  published  in 
a  blue  book,  and  is  the  ablest  thing  he  ever  penned,  although 
it  served  at  the  time  only  to  incense  the  Court  and  Horse 
Guards  party  against  him.  Appended  to  it  was  an  admirable 
memorandum  on  our  European  army  in  India,  full  of  wise  sug- 
gestions for  its  improvement  and  well-being,  many  of  which 
have  since  been  carried  out,  with  beneficial  effects.  This  paper 
might  throw  valuable  light  on  his  character  as  the  '  soldiers' 
friend,'  for  that  he  was  pre-eminently.  It  fell  to  my  lot,  at  his 
request,  to  shape  into  practical  form  his  idea  of  a  *  Soldiers' 
Institute  *  at  Dum  Dum,  for  which  purpose  I  was  nominated  by 
Lord  Canning,  president  of  a  specisd  committee,  associated 
therein  with  Colonel  Arthur  Broome,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norman. 
Our  scheme  was  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  with  signal 
success,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  the  '  Outram  Institute,' 

wealth  of  India ;  and  of  all  whose  names  are  borne  in  the  annals  of  its  history,  or 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  its  people,  there  is  none  more  noble,  none  more  woithy 
of  love,  admiration,  and  gratitude,  than  Sir  James  Outram.  His  whole  career  was 
given  to  India.  In  his  ^outh  the  bold  huntsman — the  reclaimer  of  the  wild  races 
of  Western  India,  who,  m  their  admiration  for  his  daring  and  their  gratitude  for  his 
kindness,  abandoned  their  lawless  life  in  the  wilderness  at  his  bidding ;  a  political 
officer  who  maintained  an  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  hatred  of  injustice  or 
corruption,  in  utter  disregard  of  his  own  interests ;  a  civil  administrator  of  the  most 
broad  and  liberal  views,  ever  a  warm  friend  and  champion  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
of  India."  After  giving  a  sketch  of  Sir  James  Outram's  career.  Lord  Napier  con- 
tinued:— ''We  may  recall  his  success  as  a  skilful  general  in  the  submission  of 
Persia,  won  in  a  brief  but  brilliant  campaign,  and  his  ware  in  the  events  of  1867,  in 
which  no  achievement  surpassed  in  skill  and  resolution  the  maintenance  of  the 
position  of  Alumbagh  with  a  mere  handful  of  troops  against  overwhelming  numbers 
well  supplied  with  artillery.  There  were  no  walls  or  ramparts,  merely  an  open 
camp,  protected  by  a  few  well-selected  entrenched  outoosts,  and  a  scanty  line  of 
bayonets,  ever  ready  day  and  night  to  repel  attack.  Every  class  of  the  present 
assemblage  has  some  reason  to  do  honour  to  Outram's  memory.  The  natives  of 
India  will  remember  his  warm  sympathy  and  friendship  for  them,  and  his  kindly 
endeavours  to  promote  their  social  union  with  the  European  society  of  Calcutta, 
The  British  soldier  will  have  learnt  from  those  who  have  fought  under  Outram,  that  if 
he  taxed  to  the  uttermost  their  courage  and  devotion  in  the  field,  he  was  most  tender 
of  their  honour,  their  comfort,  and  their  happiness*  The  Sepoys  may  be  told  how 
Outram  won  the  hearts  of  his  native  troops  by  his  generous  confidence.  Brasyer's 
regiment  was  very  proud  that  he  selected  it  for  dangerous  and  difficult  enterprises. 
Two  circumstances  may  not  be  unworthy  of  mention  here  as  illustrative  of  Outram's 
character.  When  proceeding  to  Gawnpore  in  1857,  he  had  resolved  not  to  go  beyond 
that  place,  lest  he  should  interfere  with  General  Havelock,  but  to  remain  there  witli 
the  garriwn,  making  over  to  the  General  all  the  resources  he  had  brought  with  hinu 
On  being  told  that  the  Government  had  sent  him  with  the  express  intention  that  he 
should  go  on  to  Lucknow,  he  was  greatly  distressed ;  at  length,  after  a  lonf^  coa> 
sideration,  he  came  with  a  bright  countenance,  and  said,  I  *  have  it !  I  will  go  m  my 
political  capacity  !*  To  those  who  served  with  General  Outram,  and  were  familiar 
with  the  heroism  of  his  character,  his  matchless  self-denial,  and  his  generous  friend- 
ship, which  gave  unbounded  confidence  when  once  he  trusted,  no  monument  im 
necessary — the  best  memorial  is  engraven  in  their  hearts." 
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and  gave  rise  to  many  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  which  have 
done  wonders  in  contributing  to  the  material  comfort  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  British  soldier ;  and  for  this  great  result 
Outram's  name  should  ever  be  held  in  honourable  remembrance. 
Long  before  this,  however,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  furnish- 
ing, at  his  own  expense,  to  several  English  regiments  in  India,  a 
liberal  supply  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  the  use  of  the 
men.  Like  Henry  Lawrence,  his  boxmty  was  bounded  only  by 
his  salary,  however  high  or  low  that  might  be.  Whatever  he 
did  in  this  respect,  however,  was  wholly  free  from  ostentation ; 
and  I  have  myself,  on  sundry  occasions,  acted  as  his  almoner, 
under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  and  that  for  large  amounts, 
so  that  many  recipients  are  ignorant  to  this  day  of  the  source 
whence  came  their  help  in  need. 

^'  As  a  commander  in  the  field  Outram  possessed  a  rare  and 
most  valuable  combination  of  pluck  and  caution,  and  he  knew 
exactly  the  fit  time  for  bringing  each  quality  into  play.  Li  this 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  (who  was  many  months  his  chief  of 
the  staff)  strikingly  resembles  his  former  chieftain.  The  Luck- 
now  campaign  brought  both  of  these  attributes  into  play.  You 
have  already  related  his  charge  at  Mungulwar,  as  a  leader  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  lurmed  only  with  a  club  against  formidable 
numbers.  His  subsequent  prolonged  occupation  of  the  Alum- 
bagh  plain,  <3omprising  a  frontage  of  two  miles,  and  a  circuit 
of  seven,  with  a  small  army  of  observation  never  exceeding 
•3,500  men,  within  cannon  range  of  Lucknow,  to  hold  in 
check  an  enemy  mustering  100,000  strong  within  the  walls, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  cautious  warfare,  to  which  justice  has 
never  yet  been  done,  because  his  precarious  position  there,  in 
obedience  to  Lord  Clyde's  commands,  has  never,  up  to  this 
moment,  been  properlyimderstood.  After  the  first  successful  relief 
of  Lucknow,  Uavelock  ordered  each  regiment  to  elect  the  officer 
or  soldier  deemed  by  the  majority  best  entitled  to  the  Victoria 
Cross.  The  volunteer  cavabry  at  once,  with  one  consent,  sent 
in  the  name  of  Outram ;  and  prouder  he  would  have  been  (as 
he  often  assured  me)  of  that  decoration,  the  award  of  personal 
valour,  than  of  even  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  But  al- 
though it  fell  to  my  own  lot,  as  Brigadier  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
to  forward  his  name  to  head-quarters,  the  result  was  disappoint- 
ing to  the  hopes  and  just  expectations  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  took  a  personal  pride  in  their  chivalrous  chief,  and  thought 
that,  by  all  the  rules  of  right  and  reason,  he  ought  to  have  had 
that  which  he  had  so  feirly  won  in  the  presence  of  aJL  But  red 
tape  prevailed  against  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  not  for  the  first 
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time ;  and  I  fear  Outram's  gracious  and  sensitive  spirit  felt 
wounded  in  its  tenderest  point.  I  will  wind  up  these  memo- 
randa with  an  interesting  fact  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Noble,  the  eminent  sculptor,  viz. ;  that  on  comparing  a  cast  of 
Outram's  head  with  that  of  Cromwell,  he  found  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  two.  This  was  with  reference  to  a 
chance  remark  of  my  own,  that  I  had  often  imagined  some 
resemblance  between  their  feces." 

There  is  one  point  in  Sir  James  Outram's  career  especially 
noteworthy  as  afTecting  the  retention  of  power  by  a  British 
ministry,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  reliance  placed  in  his 
judgment  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  nation.  Early  in 
March,  1858,  when  defending  the  open  position  at  Alumbagh, 
he  received,  in  his  capacity  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  a 
copy  of  Lord  Canning's  femous  proclamation  in  which  "  the 
proprietary  rights  in  the  soil  of  Oude  was  confiscated  to  the 
British  Qovemment,"  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  chiefs  and  talook* 
dars,  **  who  had  been  steadfest  in  their  allegiance."  Writing  firom 
Alumbagh  on  the  8th  March,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
Governor-General's  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  inclosing  this  pro- 
clamation. Sir  James  expressed  "  his  belief  that  there  are  not  a 
dozen  landowners  in  the  province  who  have  not  borne  arms  against 
us,  or  sent  a  representative  to  the  Durbar,  or  assisted  the  rebel 
Government  with  men  or  money.  The  effect  of  the  proclamation, 
therefore,  will  be  to  confiscate  the  entire  proprietary  rights  in 
the  soil;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  of  course  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  enlist  the  landowners  on  the  side  of  order."  He 
added,  that  he  considered  "  this  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
that,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  importunate,  he  ventures  to 
submit  his  views  once  more,  in  the  hope  that  the  Governor- 
General  may  yet  be  induced  to  reconsider  the  subject  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  landowners  were  most  unjustly  treated  under 
our  settlement  operations,  and  even  had  they  not  been  so,  that 
it  would  have  required  a  degree  of  fidelity  on  their  part  quite 
foreign  to  the  usual  character  of  an  Asiatic  to  have  remained 
feithful  to  our  Government  under  the  shocks  to  which  it  was 
exposed  in  Oude.  In  fact  it  was  not  till  our  rule  was  virtually 
at  an  end,  the  whole  country  overrun,  and  the  cajsital  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebel  soldiery,  that  the  talookdars,  smartmg  as  they 
were  under  the  loss  of  their  lands,  sided  against  us.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  thinks,  therefore,  that  they  ought  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  rebels,  but  rather  as  honourable  enemies,  to  whom 
terms,  such  as  they  could  without  loss  of  dignity  accept,  should 
be  offered  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign."     In  conclusion. 
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be  "earnestly  requested  that  such  landholders  and  chiefs  as 
have  not  been  accomplices  in  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Euro- 
peans may  be  enlisted  on  our  side  by  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  will  protect 
their  dependents  from  oppression."  The  Governor-General, 
while  declining  to  adopt  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph  quoted  above,  wrote  on  10th  March,  subjoining 
the  following  for  insertion  in  the  proclamation : — "  To  those 
amongst  them  who  shall  promptly  come  forward  and  give 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  their  support  in  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  order,  this  indulgence  will  be  large,  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General will  be  ready  to  view  liberally  the  claims  which  they 
may  thus  acquire  to  a  restitution  of  their  former  rights."  "  This 
clause,"  the  Governor-General  added,  "  will  add  little  or  nothing 
to  your  discretionary  power,  but  it  may  serve  to  indicate  more 
clearly  to  the  talookdars  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  Governor- 
General  is  prepared  to  review  and  reciprocate  any  advances  on 
their  part" 

Lord  Canning  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  proclamation  to  the 
Grovemment  at  home,  with  a  private  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  whom  his  lordship  supposed  to  be  still  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  in  Lord  ralmerston's  Government 
But  the  Ministry  was  changed,  and  Lord  EUenborough,  who  was 
in  Mr.  Smith's  place,  received  the  copy  of  the  proclamation, 
while  the  letter,  intimating  that  on  a  fixture  occasion  Lord 
Canning  would  transmit  to  the  Government  his  reasons  for 
issuing  the  proclamation,  and  give  some  explanation  of  it, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Lora  EllenborougVs  predecessor. 
The  letter  arrived  on  the  12th  April,  when  !&.  Smith  was  in 
Lreland;  its  contents  were  not  communicated  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who,  acting  on  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation  and  the 
letter  to  Sir  James  Outram  of  3rd  March,  addressed,  on  the  26th 
April,  a  despatch  to  Lord  Canning,  in  which  he  said : — "  We 
desire  that  you  will  mitigate,  in  practice,  the  stringent  severity 
of  the  decree  of  confiscation  you  have  issued  against  the  land- 
holders of  Oude."  The  proclamation  found  its  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  questions  were  asked  concerning  it  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  when  the  despatch  in  reply  was  laid 
before  both  Peers  and  Commons.  This  caused  a  storm  of  oppro- 
brium against  Lord  EUenborough,  who,  after  vigorously  defend- 
ing his  despatch,  resigned  office  in  order  to  save  the  ministry. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  matter  afforded  too  good  a  handle 
for  unseating  the  Government  to  escape  the  attention  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  attack  was  led 
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by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  who  were  supported  by 
the  Times  in  very  powerful  articles. 

On  their  part  the  Court  of  Directors,  though  they  avowedly 
supported  Lord  Canning,  wrote  a  lengthy  despatch,  dated  5th 
May,  urging  a  policy  of  "  wise  and  discriminating  generosity," 
and  in  fiw;t  advocated  Lord  Ellenborough's  policy.  Finally,  the 
current  of  public  opinion  was  completely  turned  on  the  receipt 
of  Sir  James  Outram's  earnest  protest  of  the  8th  March,  and 
Lord  Canning's  rejoinder  of  the  10th  of  the  same  month ; 
the  opposition  which  had  been  ridsed  to  Lord  Ellenborough's 
despatcn  collapsed,  the  vote  of  censure  was  withdrawn  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  weak  Grovemment  of  Lord 
Derby  were  masters  of  the  situation.  What  was  more,  the 
opinion  of  the  country  approved  the  policy  of  conciliation  and 
the  position  taken  up  by  Sir  James  Outram. 

In  personal  appearance  Sir  James  Outram  was  not  what 
is  called  "striking,"  but  there  was  that  in  the  calm,  deep 
blue  eye  that  distinguished  him  as  a  man  bom  to  command. 
Hia  character  requires  no  eulogium ;  his  acts  speak  for  them- 
selves. What  nobler  deed  is  recorded  in  military  history 
than  that  abnegation  of  self  displayed  by  him  when  he — the 
man  appointed  to  command  the  army  that  was  to  rescue  his 
countrymen  and  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  England,  and 
confident  in  his  ability  to  do  so— waived  his  claim  to  the 
honourable  duty,  and  left  to  Havelock  the  completion  of  the 
task,  while  he  rode  in  advance  of  the  column,  and  performed  deeds 
of  valour  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  volunteer  horse?  And 
yet  this  true  specimen  of  nature's  nobility  was  sickening  with 
the  "last  infirmity  of  noble  minds;"  impelled  by  his  fiery 
valour,  Outram  was  covetous  of  military  honour  and  distinction, 
and  would  have  acknowledged  with  a  great  English  king : — 

"  If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.*' 
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Introduction — Aptpointment  m  Ckmsol-Genend  in  Syria— Is  engaged  in  the  Syrian 
War— As  British  Oommissioner  with  the  French  Head-quarters  oaring  the  Crimean 
War — Proceeds  to  Bombay  in  command  of  the  Poona  Division — The  Central  India 
Cimpaign — ^Arrival  at  Indore— Capture  of  Ratghor  and  Qarrakotte— Relief  of 
Sanger— The  forcing  of  the  Namt  Pass  into  Central  India— The  battle  of  the  Betwa 
and  storm  of  Jhansi — The  battle  at  Koonch  and  capture  of  Calpee — Capture  of 
the  Morar  Cantonment  and  Gwalior,  and  dispersion  of  the  '*  Army  of  the  Peishwa  " 
— Conclusion  of  the  Campaign — ^Is  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay — 
Ptooeeds  thence  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Bengal — Return  to  England — 
Conclusion. 

The  name  of  this  noble  and  gallant  lord— to  use  the  Parlia- 
mentary phrase — is  synonymous  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  Indian  Empire  with  the  memories  attaching  to  a  career 
of  brilliant  generalship  and  soldierly  valour.  Almost  unknown 
when  he  arrived  in  India  during  the  crisis  of  the  Mutiny,  the 
name  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  evoked  many  inquiries  as  to  the  reasons 
that  could  have  induced  the  Home  Government  to  nominate  to 
a  high  command  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  an  officer  whose 
entire  career  in  the  army  was  confined  to  some  years  of  un- 
eventful home  service  in  England  and  Ireland.  True,  when  his 
claims  to  the  envied  post  of  General  of  the  Poona  division  of  the 
Bombay  army  were  canvassed,  it  was  found  that  he  had  filled 
the  office  of  Consul-General  in  Syria,  during  the  time  of  our 
operations  against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  that  he  was  British  Com- 
missioner at  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army  throughout 
the  Crimean  war,  when  he  rendered  great  service  to  his  country ; 
but  it  was  argued  these  were  the  achievements  of  a  civilian,  and 
with  so  many  good  soldiers  and  true  in  India,  who  had  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  the  great  conflicts  with  Sikh, 
Persian,  and  Pandy,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  foist  upon  the  Indian 
service  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  during  the  time 
of  his  service  in  the  army,  which  closed  in  the  year  1839,  when 
he  went  on  half-pay. 
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Something  like  this,  if  we  remember  rightly,  being  in  India 
and  Bombay  at  the  time,  was  the  tone  of  the  comments  of  the 
press  and  society  at  the  Western  Presidency,  upon  its  becoming 
known  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  been  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Poona  division.  But  he  was  soon  to  &lsi^r  the 
criticisms  of  his  detractors,  and,  within  a  twelvemonth  all 
India  rang  with  his  name,  and  people  were  only  divided  as  to 
which  was  most  admirable,  his  strategic  skill  as  a  general,  or 
his  dashing  valour  as  a  saireur,  and  the  recklessness  with  which 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  fiery  rays  of  the  tropical  sun,  from 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  suffered  no  less  than  five 
coups  de  soleil.  Of  this  remarkable  man  we  will  now  proceed  to 
give  some  account. 

Lord  Strathnaim  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 
(Jeorge  Henry  Rose — ^formerly  minister  at  the  courts  of  Munich 
and  Berlin,  and  M.P.  for  Christchurch,  who  died  on  June  I7th, 
1855 — and  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Buncombe,  Esq.,  of 
Duncombe  Park,  Yorkshire.  The  family  of  Rose  is  descended 
from  the  Roses  of  Kilravock  Castle,  county  Nairn,  of  whose 
antiquity  Burke  writes  as  follows  in  his  Landed  Chntry  of 
England  and  Ireland: — ^'*The  family  of  Roos  or  Rose  was 
settled  in  Nairnshire,  temp.  Alexander  the  Third ;  Hugh  Rose 
of  Qeddes,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Bysets,  acquired 
the  lands  of  Kilravock,  and  had  a  Crown  charter  of  the  barony 
from  King  John  (Baliol).  From  that  period  the  estate  has  de- 
scended lineally  to  the  present  proprietor ;  and  what  is  uncom- 
mon, every  link  of  the  pedigree  is  proved  by  documents  among 
the  public  records,  or  in  the  fetmilv  charter-chest.  In  1460, 
Hugn  Rose,  then  of  Kilravock,  by  a  hcense  from  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  built  the  present  castle,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nairn." 

Hugh  Henry  Rose,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  in 
1803,  and  educated  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  resided  at  the 
time.  On  June  8th,  1820,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  Eosign, 
and  was  appointed  on  July  6th,  to  the  19th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
which  had  just  returned  to  England,  after  twenty-three  years* 
service  in  Ceylon,  where  it  had  been  actively  engaged.  His 
early  military  career  was  uneventful.  On  October  24th,  1821, 
he  was  gazetted  to  a  Lieutenancy,  and  in  November  his  regi- 
ment embarked  frx)m  Liverpool  for  Ireland,  where  it  was  quar- 
tered till  1826,  in  the  autumn  of  which  year  it  sailed  from  Cork 
for  Demerara.  Captain  Rose,  (for  he  had  attained  that  rank  on 
July  22nd,  1824)  did  not  proceed  abroad  with  his  regiment,  but 
went  on  half-pay,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  on  December  30th. 
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On  February  I9th,  1829,  he  was  appointed  to  a  Majority  in  the 
92nd  (or  Gordon)  Highlanders,  and  joined  at  Fermoy,  in  Ireland, 
where  that  distinguished  corps  was  stationed.  In  February, 
1834,  the  92nd  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  thence  going  to  Malta 
in  1836. 

On  September  l7th,  1839,  Major  Bose  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenant-Colonelcy,  and,  for  a  second  time,  went  on  half-pay, 
having  been  appoiated  Consul-General  in  Syria.  In  this  capa- 
city he  served  through  the  Syrian  war  of  1840-41,  though  not 
as  a  civilian  alone,  for  a  man  of  his  temperament  could  not  look 
on  while  blows  were  freely  bandied  about.  On  one  occasion,  in 
January,  1841,  whilst  with  a  picket  of  Turkish  cavalry,  which 
was  patrolling  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Mejdel,  he  perceived 
some  Egyptian  horse  advancing,  the  main  body  of  which  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  several  hundred  men  with  a  picket  m 
advance.  Having,  therefore,  sent  to  inform  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Jochmus,  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
finding  that  the  Turkish  troops  were  forming,  he  induced  the 
picket  to  charge  that  of  the  enemy.  Whilst  Colonel  Rose,  who 
was  gallantly  leading  them  on,  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  down 
one  of  the  enemy,  he  received  two  slight  wounds,  one  in  the 
breast  and  the  other  in  the  back.  By  this  time  the  whole  of 
the  Turkish  force  was  under  arms,  and  an  action  commenced, 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  beaten,  and  pursued  by  the  cavalry 
of  our  allies.  Colonel  Anderson,  R.E.,  on  subsequently  report- 
ing this  afiEiEdr,  said  that  "  in  all  probability  the  action  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  dashing  conduct  of  Colonel  Rose  in  charging 
their  advancea  picket."  This  incident  is  mentioned  in  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  Syria.  Soon 
afterwards  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Therapia,  made  a  report  to  Lord  Fonsonby,  the  British  ambas- 
sador, on  the  state  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army,  which  differed  a 
good  deal  from  that  of  other  officers,  for  his  opinion  was  that 
*'  200  determined  cavalry  might  have  swept  away  all  that  part  of 
the  column  that  he  saw,  with  great  ease." 

For  his  services  Colonel  Rose  received  the  war  medal,  and 
the  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  and,  from  foreign  sovereigns, 
the  cross  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  from  Prussia,  and  a  sword  of 
honour  frt)m  the  Sultan.  Colonel  Rose  was,  subsequently,  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy,  and,  for  a  time,  chargS  d'affaires  at  the  Porte. 
It  was  while  holding  this  office,  at  a  most  critical  time,  that  he 
requested  the  English  admiral  at  Malta  to  come  up  to  Yourla, 
in  order  to  give  the  Turkish  government  the  support  of  the 
British  fleet ;  for  Prince  Mentschikoff,  who  had  at  his  call  a  large 
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army  and  squadron,  had  assumed  so  domineering  an  attitude  in 
Constantinople  that  the  Grand  Vizier  appealed  to  Colonel  Rose. 
Kinglake  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  firm  man,  with  strength  to  hear 
a  sudden  load  of  responsibility,  and  who  was  not  afiaid  to  go 
beyond  the  range  of  common  duty."  His  act  was  disowned  by 
the  Government  at  home,  but,  although  his  appeal  to  the 
English  admiral  was  rejected,  "  it  is  not  the  less  certain,"  accord- 
ing to  the  same  historian,  ''  that  his  mere  consent  to  call  up 
the  fleet  allayed  the  panic  which  was  endangering  at  that 
moment  the  very  life  of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  Colonel  Rose  was  made 
Brigadier-General,  and  appointed  Commissioner  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army  in  the  East,  being  the  organ  of 
communication  between  the  English  and  French  Commanders- 
in-Chief,  in  which  delicate  post  he  displayed  both  ability  and 
tact.  In  January,  1855,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  on  account,  as  stated  in  the  London  Gazette,  of  his 
having  "  conducted  himself  to  her  Majesty's  satisfewition,  and 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  great  and  brilliant  victories 
in  the  Crimea,''  such  rank  being  dated  December  12th,  1854. 
He  received  the  war  medal  and  clasps,  and  was  created  a  K.C.B., 
a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  received  the  third 
class  of  the  Medjidie.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  wounded  before 
Sebastopol,  while  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army.  But  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  Sir  Hugh's  career  was 
still  before  him,  that,  namely,  by  which  he  has  earned  an  un- 
dying reputation  in  Indian  history,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  generals  our  rigime  in  that  country,  fertile  though 
it  has  been  in  great  commanders,  has  yet  produced. 

Shortly  afler  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Sir  Hugh 
was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  Poena  division  of  the 
Bombay  army,  and  assumed  charge  on  September  18th,  1857. 
When  a  column  called  the  Central  India  Field-force  was  as- 
sembled te  re-establish  British  authority  in  that  part  of  India, 
Sir  Hugh  was  appointed  to  the  command.    It  consisted  of  about 
6,000  men,  of  whom  2,500  were  Europeans,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that,  throughout  the  terrible  years  1857-58,  no  troops 
did  better  service,  or  were  more  uniformly  successfHil  in  the 
operations  undertaken  for  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny,  than 
this  "  Central  India  Field-force."     The  primary  object  was  to 
relieve  the  fort  of  Saugor,  the  chief  station  in  the  Saugor  and 
Nerbudda  districts,  in  which  ever  since  June  in  that  year,  the 
small  band  of  officers  and  European  artillerymen,  123  in  num- 
ber, had  remained  shut  up,  with  190  women  and  children  under 
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their  protection,  the  surrounding  country  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  ensuing  campaign  at  all  adequate 
to  the  importance  of  the  results  achieved,  or  the  brilliant  stra- 
tegy and  professional  skill  displayed  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  would 
demand  space  beyond  our  limits,  besides  being  outside  of  the 
scope  of  this  work.  A  short  account  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  his  taking  the  field,  is,  however,  necessary.  Soon 
after  the  mutinies  in  Central  India,  a  column  was  formed  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  marched  into  Aurungabad  on  the 
23rd  June.  Here  General  Woodburn  left  the  force,  and  Briga- 
dier (the  late  General  Sir)  Charles  Stuart,  of  the  Bombay  army, 
an  exceUent  officer,  assumed  command.  On  the  12th  July,  the 
•  Malwa  Field-force,"  as  it  was  called,  left  Aurungabad,  and  on 
the  22nd,  when  the  column  was  encamped  about  seven  miles 
fix^m  the  fort  of  Asseerghur,  Colonel  Durand,  who  had  found  his 
way  thus  far  south  from  Indore,  arrived  in  camp  and  assumed 
poUtical  charge.  Brigadier  Stuart  crossed  the  Nerbudda  on  the 
28th  July,  and,  on  the  2nd  August,  accomplished  the  first  object 
of  the  campaign,  the  relief  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women beleaguered  in  the  small  fort  of  Mhow,  after  the  mutiny 
of  the  native  troops  in  the  neighbouring  cantonment.  The 
next  operation  was  the  capture  of  Dhar  (described  in  the  memoir 
of  Sir  Henry  Durand),  and  thence  Brigadier  Stuart  continued  his 
march  through  western  Malwa,  towards  Mundisore,  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  14th  November,  news  was  received  at 
Ooneil  that  Major  W.  A.  Orr,  commanding  the  Hyderabad  con- 
tingent, had  overtaken  and  defeated  the  enemy  and  the  muti- 
nous M!ahidpore  contingent  at  Rawal.  Crossing  the  Chumbul 
on  the  20th  November,  the  column  arrived  on  the  following  day, 
before  Mundisore,  and  marched  to  relieve  the  Europeans  be- 
sieged by  between  10,000  and  12,000  rebels  in  the  fort  of  Nee- 
much.  Some  sharp  fighting  took  place  for  four  days  before 
Neemuch  was  relieved,  and  then  the  column  marched  to  Indore, 
passing  through  Seeta-Mhow,  Seepra,  Mahidpore,  Oojein,  and 
other  places.  Indore  was  reached  on  the  15th  December,  and 
the  same  day,  the  Brigadier,  Colonel  Durand,  and  many  officers, 
escorted  by  British  troops,  were  received  in  grand  durbar  bv 
Holkar.  The  Residency  had  been  gutted,  and  the  little  church 
defiled,  and  the  cantonment  close  by  burnt  down.  This  ended 
the  Malwa  campaign.  The  same  afternoon  Colonel  Durand 
left  for  Bombay,  and,  on  the  following  day,  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
arrived  at  Inaore,  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton, 
the    Governor-General's   agent,   for  whom  Durand  bad  been 
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oflSciating.  Henceforth  the  column  was  known  as  the  Ist  brigade 
of  the  Central  India  Field-force,  the  2nd  brigade,  assembl^  at 
Sehore,  being  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Steuart,  of  the 
14th  Dragoons,  and  gir  Hugh  Rose  assumed  command  of  the 
combined  force. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  Sir  Hugh  reviewed  the  brigade, 
and  then  set  to  work  with  characteristic  energy,  arranging  for 
the  campaign  which  was  to  make  his  name  famous  in  military 
history.  The  plan  of  campaign  included  the  relief  of  Sanger,  but 
the  objective  point  was  Jhansi,  towards  which  the  two  brigades, 
moving  on  parallel  lines,  were  to  converge.  Early  in  December, 
leaving  Brigadier  Stuart  at  Indore  with  the  1st  brigade,  with 
orders  to  march  to  Groonah,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  Grand 
•  Trunk  Road  from  Bombay  to  Agra,  he  joined  the  2nd  brigade  * 
at  Sehore,  and  at  3  a. m.,  on  16th  December,  moved  oflf  for 
Ratghur.  On  the  18th  January  Sir  Hugh  Rose  encamped 
before  Bhopal,  and  entering  the  territory  of  Scindiah,  on  the 
21st,  at  a  place  called  Bilsa,  famous  for  its  **  topes,"  or  ancient 
monastic  buildings,  arrived  before  the  rebel  fort  of  Ratghur 
on  the  24th. 

This  stronghold  is  situated  on  the  spur  of  a  long,  high  hill, 
and  commands  the  surrounding  country.  The  east  and  south 
sides  were  almost  perpendicular,  being  formed  of  sccurped  rocks, 
and  strengthened  by  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Biena ;  the  north 
face  overlooked  a  deep  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  west 
face,  in  which  was  the  gateway  with  its  flanking  bastions,  over- 
looked the  town  and  Saugor  road. 

The  enemy  were  found  lining  the  neighbouring  river,  but 
retired  into  the  town  and  fort  after  a  slight  skirmish.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  made  a  reconnaissance 
round  the  fort,  at  one  time  approaching  it  so  close  as  to  draw 
upon  him  the  enemy's  fire.     On  the  following  day,  whilst  a 

girt  of  the  force  made  a  feint  attack,  Sir  Hugh,  with  the  3rd 
ombay  European  Regiment,  crept  up  the  narrow  end,  and  the 
guns  being  drawn  up  to  the  plateau,  opened  fire  upon  the 
walls,  which  were  of  great  strength.  On  that  day  and  the  27tii 
January,  1858,  the  siege  artillery  played  upon  the  defences,  con- 
sisting of  double  walls,  with  ditches  between ;  and,  two  hours 
before  daylight  of  the  following  day,  a  breach  having  been 
effected  in  the  curtain,  the  rebels  evacuated  the  worlw  they 
had  boasted  their  intention  to  defend  at  all  hazards,  and  escaped 

*  This  brigade  consisted  of  hend-qaarters  of  14th  Dragoons,  3rd  Bombay  BuropeAos, 
3rd  Bombay  Cavalry,  24th  Bombay  N.I.,  a  battery  of  Bombay  Horse  Artillery,  the 
Hyderabad  contingent,  some  Madras  and  Bombay  sappers,  and  the  siege  train. 
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by  lowering  themselves  down  from*  the  rocks  by  ropes.  A 
portion  of  the  garrison  had  previously  attempted  to  sally  out 
of  the  main  gate  of  the  fort,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  fire 
of  the  field-guns. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  capture  a  large  body  of  rebels 
attempted  to  relieve  the  fort,  and,  advancing  out  of  the  thick 
jungle,  attacked  the  vedettes  guarding  the  right  flank  and  rear 
of  the  camp,  but  were  driven  across  the  river  with  loss.  In 
this  brief  siege,  our  troops, — surrounded  by  thick  jungle  and 
dangerous  ground,  attack^  in  their  rear,  with  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes fighting  with  halters  round  their  necks  in  front,  and 
performing  duties  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  war,  demanded 
a  force  three  times  their  strength — showed  what  can  be  eflfected 
by  a  disciplined  force  ably  commanded.  The  strongest  fort  in 
that  part  of  Central  India  was  reduced  in  three  days ;  and,  at 
sunset  of  28th  January,  the  Newaub  Mahomed  FazU  Khan 
was  hanged  over  the  principal  gate. 

After  making  Ratgnur  over  to  the  loyal  Banee  of  Bhopal, 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  on  the  30th  January,  marched  with  a  portion 
of  his  column  to  attack  a  rebel  force  which  was  concentrating 
at  Barodia,  about  eight  miles  distant,  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  the  communications  with  Indore.  The  enemy  were 
driven  out  of  a  diflScult  position  in  broken  ground  and  jungle, 
and  the  ^nll£^e  was  captured  with  small  loss,  though  a  promis- 
ing young  officer.  Captain  Neville,  R.E.,  acting  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who  had  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  was  among  the  slain. 

On  the  2nd  Febniary  the  column  marched  to  Saugor,  which 
bad  been  beleaguered  by  a  large  force  of  the  rebels  since  June, 
1857.  On  the  following  day  Saugor  was  relieved,  without  the 
troops  encountering  any  opposition,  and  twenty  rebels  were 
hanged  on  the  spot.  Thus  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
march  of  the  Central  India  Field-force  was  accomplished,  and 
nearly  200  European  women  and  children  were  relieved  after 
an  anxious  suspense  of  over  six  months.  One  of  the  besieged 
writes : — "  Who  can  imagine  the  full  gladness  that  then  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  Europeans  shut  up  for  seven  weary  and 
anxious  months  in  the  Saugor  fort,  or  the  sense  of  release  from 
our  prison-house  which  it  brought  with  it  ?  For  many  a  month 
and  week  during  this  period  had  we  heard  of  relief  being  near, 
till  the  heart  grew  sick  with  expecting  and  watching  for  its 
realisation.  It  was  about  eight  days  ago  that  we  knew  that  Sir 
Hugh  Rose's  force  had  arrived  in  the  district,  and  it  heralded 
its  approach  by  the  bombardment  of  Ratghur,  a  city  situated 
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about  twenty-four  miles  from  Saugor,  and  containing  one  of 
the  strongest  forts  in  Bundelcund,  considered  to  be  next  in 
strength  to  Kalunga.  The  troops  marched  right  through  the 
city  of  Saugor  in  a  long  line,  and  as  the  rear-guard  did  not 
come  into  the  station  before  4  o'clock  p.m.,  you  can  imagine  the 
impression  their  numbers  must  have  made  on  the  natives  of 
the  place.  Such  a  thing  as  an  European  regiment  had  never 
been  seen  in  Saugor,  and  we  certainly  never  expected  to  see 
Her  Majesty's  14th  Dragoons.  These  men,  and  the  large  siege- 
guns  dragged  by  elephants,  were  a  source  of  much  curiosity 
and  awe  to  the  natives." 

Having  relieved  Saugor,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  proceeded  to  reduce 
the  hill-fort  of  Oarrakotta,  south-east  of  Saugor,  which  was 
held  by  rebel  Sepoys  of  the  51st  and  52nd  Regiments  of  Bengal 
Native  Infantry.  The  fort  is  situated  in  the  angle  made  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Sonar  and  Giddari  rivers,  high  on  the 
apex  of  a  rock,  irregular  in  form,  with  a  large  forest  on  its 
north  side,  and  is  of  such  strength  that,  during  the  Mahratta 
War  of  1818,  Brigadier  Watson,  with  a  force  of  11,000  men 
and  twenty-eight  guns,  failed  in  making  a  practicable  breach  in 
its  defences.  Sir  Hugh  says  in  his  despatch : — **  Major  Boileau,* 
commanding  engineer,  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  garrison  had 
made  a  resolute  defence,  its  capture  would  have  cost  much  time, 
and  involved  a  great  loss  of  life  in  in&ntry."  After  a  fatiguing 
inarch  of  twenty-five  miles.  Sir  Hugh  arrived  before  the  fort  at 
3  p.m.,  but,  before  taking  rest,  according  to  his  custom  through- 
out the  campaign,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre,  and  did  not  return 
to  camp  till  8  p.m.  His  powers  of  endurance  in  the  hot  sun 
surprised  all  old  Indians,  and  disconcerted  his  staff,  who  were 
only  mortal  and  could  not  endure  the  fatigue  which  did  not 
appear  to  affect  the  General  in  the  least.  Some  fighting  took 
place  during  the  day,  the  enemy  attempting  to  capture  the 
guns,  but  a  breaching  battery  was  soon  erected  and  commenced 
to  play  on  the  west  face. 

Though  the  garrison  resisted  the  advance  towards  the  fort, 
when  they  were  driven  from  their  positions  with  loss,  and  re- 
turned the  fire  of  the  British  guns  throughout  the  12th,  they  had 
no  heart  for  a  stubborn  defence,  and,  during  the  night,  fled 
from  Garrakotta,  before  the  General  had  time  to  invest  more 
than  two  sides.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  they  displayed 
such  want  of  enterprise,  for  Sir  Hugh  Rose  says : — "  Such  is  the 

*  The  Utte  Colonel  Archibald  Boilean,  of  the  Royal  (Madias)  Engineers,  an  excellent 
officer,  who  had  seen  service  in  Sdnde  under  Sir  Oharles  Napier,  and  in  the  PeraiaQ 
campaign  of  1856-57. 
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impracticable  nature  and  extent  of  the  ground  round  Garrakotta, 
that  no  investment  made  by  a  force  of  my  numbers,  could  have 
been  very  complete."  Twelve  guns  were  found  in  the  fort,  and 
large  supplies  of  grain  and  ammunition.  The  left  flank  of  Saugor 
was  now  free  &om  rebels,  and  a  satisfactory  feature  in  the  recent 
operations  was  the  friendliness  of  the  villagers,  who  freely 
supplied  guides  for  the  column.  Two  flying  detachments  were 
sent  in  pursuit,  and  one,  coming  up  with  the  rebels,  cut  up  from 
70  to  100.  The  Engineers  busied  themselves  in  destroying  the 
fort,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  detachments,  Sir  Hugh  fell  back 
upon  Saugor,  on  the  17th  February,  to  repair  his  siege-guns. 
Owing  to  a  want  of  supplies  he  was  unable  to  march  thence 
until  the  27th.  Meantime  Sir  Hugh  Eose  directed  Brigadier 
Stuart,  commanding  his  1st  brigade,  who  had  marched  &om 
Mhow  and  Indore  to  Qoouah,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  leading  from  Bombay  to  Agra,  to  move  westward 
from  Goonah  and  take  the  fort  of  Chandeyree,  whilst  he  forced 
his  way  northwards,  and  to  join  him  on  his  march  upon  Jhansi« 
in  order  that  the  attack  on  that  important  fortress  might  be 
made  with  the  united  force  of  both  bngades. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  27th  Februarjr,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  left  Saugor 
in  order  to  force  the  pass  of  Mudmpore,  the  other  passes  in  the 
mountainous  ridges  which  separate  the  Shahghur  and  Saugor 
diiitricts,  being  those  of  Nanit,  just  above  the  fort  and  town  of 
Malthone,  and  Dhamooney.  The  pass  of  Narut  was  the  most 
difiicult,  and  had  been  barricaded  by  the  enemy  with  abattis 
and  parapet  15  feet  high,  made  of  large  boulders  of  rock,  and 
was  held  by  the  Rajah  of  Banpore  with  between  8,000  and 
10,000  men.  The  next  most  diflScult  pass  was  Dhamooney, 
while  little  was  known  of  the  pass  of  Mudinpore,  which  was 
described  in  the  ordnance  map  as  "good  for  guns."  On  the 
same  day  he  arrived  at  Rijwass,  a  central  point,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Major  W.  A.  Orr — the  distinguished  commander 
of  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  which  throughout  the  campaign 
did  such  excellent  service — whom  he  had  detached  to  examine 
the  three  passes,  and  who  now  reported  in  favour  of  attacking 
the  Mudinpore  pass.  Sir  Hugh  resolved  to  act  on  the  advice  of 
that  able  oflBcer,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  Rajah  of  Banpore, 
detached  Major  (the  late  General)  Scudamore,  of  the  14th 
Dragoons,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  to  make  a  feint  on 
Narut,  while  he  made  the  real  attack  by  a  flank  movement  on 
the  Mudinpore  pass,  which  was  defended  by  the  Rajah  of 
Shahghur.  He  first  took  the  ruined  little  fort  of  Barodia, 
to  keep  open  his  communication,  and  on  3rd  March  marched 
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against  Mudinpore.  As  the  advanced  guard  approached  the 
pass  the  rebels  opened  fire  from  a  range  of  hills  to  the  right,  but 
were  driven  back.  On  approaching  within  800  yards  of  the 
entrance,  the  enemy  were  seen  in  great  force  on  the  hills  on  the 
left  of  the  pass,  which  was  formed  by  a  sudden  descent  of  the 
road  into  a  deep  glen  thickly  wooded  ;  to  the  right,  further  on, 
the  road  ran  along  the  side  of  a  lake,  and  on  the  left  was  lined 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  hills.  After  some  skirmishing,  the 
General  advanced  some  of  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  who 
charged  into  the  glen  and  swept  down  to  the  road,  while  the 
3rd  Europeans  attacked  in  front,  and  other  details  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  who,  charged  on  all  sides,  gave  way,  and,  crossing 
the  road  ascended  the  hill  on  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  main  body.  Following  quick  in  their  steps  Sir  Hugh 
ordered  the  3rd  Europeans  to  storm  the  hill  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  which  was  done  in  gallant  style,  and  soon  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  all  the  hills  commanding  the  pass.  The 
Hyderabad  cavalry  now  cleared  the  pass,  and  the  enemy,  repelled 
in  front  and  flank,  retired  to  the  village  of  Mudinpore,  in  rear 
of  the  end  of  the  lake.  The  village  was  fortified  by  a  formidable 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  bund  of  great  thickness  of  earth  and 
solid  masonry,  which  dammed  up  the  lake.  The  enemy  bad 
placed  the  few  guns  they  had  in  rear  of  the  bund,  and  had  been 
firing  with  them  on  the  3rd  Europeans  on  the  hilL  The  pass 
having  been  gained,  the  General  sent  directions  to  Brigadier 
Steuart,  whom  he  had  halted  in  rear  of  the  pass  with  the 
reserve  and  siege  train,  to  advance  through  it,  and  occupy 
the  head  of  the  lake.  As  soon  as  they  had  arrived,  he  opened 
fire  on  the  rebel  guns  with  an  8-inch  howitzer  and  the 
9-pounders.  At  this  time  he  received  a  message  from  the 
officer  commanding  the  rear-guard,  that  the  enemy  had  fired  on 
him  from  the  range  of  hills  running  to  the  pass  of  Narut,  and 
menaced  his  long  line  of  baggage,  on  which  he  sent  a  troop  of 
H.  M*s.  14th  Light  Dragoons,  and  a  regiment  of  Hyderabad 
cavalry,  to  cover  the  rear-guard. 

A  few  rounds  drove  the  enemy  from  their  position  in  rear  of 
the  bund,  and  they  retired  from  Mudinpore  through  the  jungle, 
towards  the  fort  of  Serai.  Sir  Hugh  directed  Major  Orr  to 
pursue  with  the  remainder  of  the  Hyderabad  cavalry,  and  that 
officer  succeeded  in  cutting  up  the  rebels,  principally  belonging 
to  the  52nd  Bengal  N.I.  Sir  Hugh  now  marched  several 
miles  beyond  the  pass  into  an  open  and  level  country.  The 
line  of  baggage  was  so  long  that  it  did  not  come  up  till  the 
next  day,  but  owing  to  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  it  did 
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not  sustain  the  slightest  loss.  The  successful  operations  at 
Mudinpore  exerted  a  most  important  effect  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  campaign.  The  General  says : — "  My  force  had  got  into 
the  rear  of  the  passes,  and  the  enemy's  line  of  defences,  of 
which  they  thought  so  mucL  The  pass  of  Narut,  considered 
by  them  to  be  impregnable,  was  turned." 

Thus  Sir  Huge  Bkwe,  by  his  masterly  movements,  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  pass  of  Mudinpore,  and  turned  that  of  Nanit, 
getting  thereby  into  the  level  country  beyond  the  range  of  hills 
between  Saugor  and  Jhansi.  The  pass  of  Mudinpore  had  been 
defended  by  the  Sepoys  of  the  62nd  and  other  regiments,  and  by 
7,000  picked  Bundeelas,  who  quarrelled  with  the  regulars,  who 
declared  that  the  Bundeelas  had  run  away  and  left  them  to  fight 
at  the  pass,  the  result  being  that  general  mistrust  and  panic 
ensued  m  the  rebel  camp.  In  this  action  Sir  Hugh  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him.  The  enemy  never  rallied  until  they  got 
to  Serai,  a  fort  some  three  miles  east  of  the  British  camp,  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  which  they  evacuated  during  the  night, 
leaving  behind  guns,  grain,  and  ammunition. 

The  force  now  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Jhansi  to  Marrowra> 
where  was  a  strong  fort,  but  so  terror-struck  were  the  rebels  that 
they  abandoned  this  place  without  resistance,  and  retired  to 
Shahghur ;  on  the  7th  March  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
fort  of  Marrowra,  and  a  proclamation  of  annexation  was  read, 
disinheriting  the  Rajah  of  Shahghur. 

On  the  same  day  the  detachment  sent  to  make  the  feint 
attack  on  the  pass  of  Narut,  under  Major  Scudamore,  of  the 
14th  Dragoons,  rejoined  the  main  column,  having  threaded 
the  pass,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned  on  hearing  of  the 
defeat  at  Mudinpore.  On  the  9th  March  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
arrived  before  Banpore,  which,  like  most  of  the  towns  they  had 
passed,  including  Marrowra,  was  found  to  be  deserted.  From 
their  camp  at  Banpore  they  could  hear  the  guns  of  the 
1st  brigade,  breaching  the  fort  at  Chandeyree.  The  palace 
of  Banpore  was  blown  up  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  and,  on  the 
12th,  the  column  marched  for  the  town  of  TjQ-Behut,  which  was 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  March.  Two  days  later  the 
Hyderabad  contingent  marched  off  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Betwa,  and  the  Engineers,  having  bridged  that  river,  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  crossed  with  the  2nd  brigade  on  the  17th  March,  the  same 
day  that  Brigadier  Stuart,  at  the  head  of  the  1st  brigade,  took 
the  fort  of  Chandeyree  by  storm. 

Sir  Hugh  arrived  before  Jhansi  at  7  a.m.  on  the  21st  March, 
having  sent  forward  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  on  the  preceding 
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day,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Stuart,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Major  Boileau  and  the  other  engineer  officers, 
to  invest  the  fortress.  Jhansi  was  garrisoned  by  about  1,500 
regular  Sepoys  and  10,000  Bundeelas,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  Ranee,  who,  to  military  talents,  added  a  remorseless  cruelty 
not  inferior  to  the  bloodthirsty  Nana  Sahib.  In  June,  1857,  the 
city  had  been  the  theatre  of  one  of  those  fearful  scenes  of  blood 
that  characterised  the  great  Indian  Mutiny.  The  12th  Native 
Infantry  and  the  14th  Irregular  Cavalry  quartered  there, 
massacred  several  officers  in  cantonments,  and  the  fort  only 
yielded  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  remainder,  and  the  trembling 
women  and  children  who  sought  the  protection  of  the  Ranee. 
This  princess,  however,  joined  the  rebels  and  gave  them  guns, 
and  the  Europeans  were  forced  to  surrender,  with  the  promise  of 
their  lives ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Cawnpore,  the  promise  was  not 
kept.  On  the  8th  June,  the  victims  left  the  fort,  but  within  400 
yards  of  the  gate,  were  massacred  by  the  people  and  mutinous 
Sepoys,  not  a  hand  being  raised  to  save  them.  The  total 
number  slain — according  to  a  return  made  by  Captain  Pinkney, 
and  forwarded  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  to  the  Governor-Gteneral, 
with  details  of  the  massacre,  under  date  23rd  April — amounted 
to  67  European  and  Anglo-Indian  men,  women,  and  children. 
Lieutenant  Reeves,  of  the  12th  Native  Infantry,  and  a  woman 
with  two  or  three  children  alone  escaped  out  of  72  souls.  It  was 
to  avenge  this  deed  of  blood  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  and  his  gallant 
army  stood  under  the  walls  of  Jhansi  on  March  21st,  1858. 

The  town,  which  was  built  by  the  Mahrattas,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  is  overlooked  by  the  fort,  a  lofty  mass  of  stone 
buildings,  surmounted  by  a  huge  round  tower,  in  which  the 
European  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  Being  without  plans,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  defences.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  obliged  to 
employ  some  days  in  making  reconnaissances  before  he  could 
commence  the  attack. 

On  the  22nd  March  the  investment  of  Jhansi  was  completed 
by  the  cavalry,  and  four  batteries  having  been  erected,  he 
opened  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  March.  On  the  arrival 
of  Brigadier  Stuart  with  the  1st  brigade,  more  batteries  were 
constructed,  and  the  siege  operations  were  divided  into  a  right 
and  left  attack — the  3rd  Europeans,  24th  N.I.,  and  Hyderabad 
Infantry  composing  the  right,  and  the  86th  and  25th  N.I.,  of 
the  1st  brigade,  the  left.  The  batteries,  erected  on  the  left,  were 
constructed  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  ravine,  about  400  yards  from 
the  wall  of  the  town,  under  tolerable  cover  from  the  fire  of  the 
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enemy,  but,  on  account  of  their  proximity,  they  required  strong 
trench-guards,  usually  consisting  of  200  men  of  the  86th  and 
25th,  who  were  relieved  each  morning  at  daybreak.  It  was 
from  this  point  that  a  breach  was  made  in  the  defences  of  the 
place.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  at  all  times,  though 
without  doing  much  damage,  even  to  the  parties  holding  the 
bare  rocks  of  the  left  attack.    During  five  days  *  the  vertical 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  siege  of  Jhansi,  gathered  from  a 
work  on  the  Central  India  Campaign  by  Dr.  T.  Lowe,  medical  ofScer  to  the  Bladras 
Sappers  and  Miners  :—*' About  9  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Sappers  moved  silently  from  camp  in  company  with  two  18-pounders, 
howitier  and  mortars,  and  a  company  of  the  24th  N.I.,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
up  a  battery  near  the  Oorcha  road,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  wall.  A  little  while 
before  some  horse-artillery  and  dragoons  had  passed  along  the  same  way,  skirting  the 
hills,  towards  the  north-east  side  of  Jhansi.  As  the  heavy  guns  rolled  silently 
along  towards  the  spot  indicated  by  the  chief  engineer,  Ma  jor  Boileau,for  the  battery, 
a  light  flashed  a  few  yards  in  our  front,  and  as  quickly  disappeared.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  to  come  from  a  body  of  the  enemy,  and  the  men  halted  and  prepared  to 
resist.  Then  several  officers  dashed  their  horses  forward  to  find  that  the  light  had 
come  from  a  body  of  the  3rd  Europeans,  who  already  held  the  position,  and  had 
an  extended  line  along  this  face.  The  men  worked  hard  all  night  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  enemy  ;  a  mortar  battery  was  thrown  up  upon  a  Uttle  temple,  and  the 
heavy  gun  batteries  upon  a  rocky  eminence  about  300  yards  from  the  wall.  At  dawn 
the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  us  from  the  fort  guns,  and  from  two  or  three  batteries 
upon  the  wall.  At  first  their  shots  passed  over  us,  but  by  and  by  they  got  our  range 
exactly,  and  then  their  shots  struck  the  sand-bags,  and  toe  temple  almost  every  time. 
All  day  the  enemy  were  at  work  behind  a  screen,  throwing  up  a  new  batterv  on  the 
wall  to  their  left  to  enfilade  ours.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  we  had  four  batteries 
ready  to  open  on  this  *  the  right  attack,'  as  the  General  had  named  it,  and  at  day- 
light on  the  25th  the  guns  opened  fire.  The  howitzer  and  mortars  threw  shell  into 
the  fort,  and  every  part  of  the  town,  while  the  24-  and  18-pounder8  poured  their 
contents  against  the  works  upon  the  walL  Several  of  the  enemy's  guns  were 
silenced,  and  their  battlements  torn  down.  After  shelling  and  carcassing  for  a  few 
hours,  a  large  fire  broke  out  in  the  town  beneath  the  east  face  of  the  fort,  and  by  and 
by  other  fires  broke  out  in  various  spots,  so  that  Jhansi  began  to  look  awfully 
panoramic  All  this  time  there  was  constant  rattling  of  musketry  firing  from  the 
enemy,  and  from  our  infantry,  who  occupied  various  advanced  positions  behind 
boulders  of  granite,  cottage  walls  and  temples.  The  1st  brigade  from  Chandeyree 
had  now  Joined  Sir  Hugh  Kose,  and  the  General  forthwith  instituted  a  "  lelt  attack,'* 
from  a  position  immediately  south  of  the  fort,  and  commanding  several  of  the 
enemy's  works  upon  the  wall.  With  the  1st  brigade  there  was  a  company  of  Royal 
Engineers  under  Captain  Fenwick,  and  a  detachment  of  Bombay  Sappers^  Horse 
Artillcrr,  and  a  field  battery,  so  that  the  General  was  now  sufiSciently  strong  m  siege 
material  to  push  on  the  offensive  operations  with  vigour  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
And  much  indeed  was  an  end  of  these  affairs  to  be  desired,  for  the  heat  was  daily 
increasing— in  fact,  it  was  terrible,  because  we  had  to  endure  it  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
without  a  morsel  of  shade  to  creep  into,  and  this  among  great  boulders  of  granite, 
themselves  heated  as  with  an  internal  fire  from  which  they  never  cooled,  and  from 
which  radiated  an  unbearable  glare  and  heated  air.  But  there  was  the  excitement 
of  the  enemy  before  us,  and  the  work  of  destmction  to  go  on  with,  so  by  the  constant 
applications  of  cold  water  to  the  head  upon  a  towel,  and  frequent  large  draughts  of 
cold  water  from  the  **  musuk,"  we  managed  to  endure  for  long  consecutive  hours 
what  one  would  imagine  would  kill  one  in  half  the  time.  On  the  momin^f  of  the 
26th,  the  Madras  Sappers  marched  with  a  working  party  of  the  Royal  Engineers  to 
erect  batteries  on  the  *  left  attack,'  upon  a  rough  rocky  eminence  about  400  yards 
from  the  fort,  and  the  new  three-gun  battenr  we  had  seen  the  enemy  throvnng  up  on 
the  wall  the  day  we  arrived.  Below  this  hill  was  a  small  defile,  and  a  little  nearer 
to  the  enemy  other  elevated  ground.    This  was  taken  possession  of  under  a  veiy 
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and  horizontal  fire  from  guns  and  mortars  continued  against  the 
town ;  the  heat  throughout  those  days  was  terrific,  and  there 
was  no  shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  A  fiur 
prospect  of  a  successful  assault  appeared  to  jn'esent  itself,  when 
the  General  received  intelligence  that  a  relieving  force  of  rebels, 
stated  to  number  from  20,000  to  25,000  men,  including  two 
regiments  of  the  Qwalior  contingent,  well  supported  by  artillery, 
was  approaching  the  fords  of  the  Betwa  on  his  right  fiank. 
Nurden  Singh,  the  ex-Rajah  of  Banpore,  and  Tantia  Topee 
were  the  leaders  of  the  force,  which  assumed  the  grandiloquent 
title  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Peishwa."  The  situation  was  now 
critical,  but  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
displayed  the  spirit  and  genius  of  a  great  general. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  March,  orders  were  issued  to 
Brigadier  Stuart,  to  close  in  and  join  the  2nd,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Rose,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  division  thus  formed  moved 
oflf  at  dawn  on  the  31st,  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towards  the 
Betwa,  hoping  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their  advance  from  the 
fords  of  the  river.  But  the  rebels  were  still  on  the  opposite 
(right)  bank  of  the  Betwa,  at  this  place  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide  and  flowing  over  a  bed  so  rocky  that  guns  could  only 
be  taken  across  with  difficulty.     Sir  Hugh  drew  up  in  order  of 

galling  cross  fire  from  the  fort  guns  and  those  on  the  bastions  on  the  waU.  Tlie 
Boyal  Artillery,  commanded  by  Captain  Ommaney,  soon  got  a  10-inch  howitzer  into 
play,  and  the  Hyderabad  Artillery  brought  np  other  smaller  guns.  This  position  was 
held,  supported  by  the  86th  Boyal  County  Downs,  the  25th  Bombay  N  J.,  and  the  5kh 
Infantry,  HyderalNid  contingent.  The  greatest  annoyance  was  experienced  from 
the  white  tower  guns,  as  from  this  bastion  the  enemy  quite  commanded  our  position. 
The  Oeneral  was  very  particular  in  ordering  the  parapets  of  the  fort  bastious  to  be 
battered  down.  All  day  on  the  26th  the  troops  were  hard  at  work  on  this  *  attack,' 
while  the  guns  on  the  *  right  attack'  contmued  to  pour  upon  the  city.  Great 
numbers  attempted  an  escape  and  were  cut  up  by  our  cavalry,  who  also  seized  several 
cartloads  of  vegetables  and  fruits  going  to  Jhansi.  On  the  28th  there  was  continued 
heavy  firing  from  the  batteries  on  both  attacks,  and  the  enemy  kept  up  a  verr  smart 
fire  upon  our  various  works  from  their  guns  and  from  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  reach- 
ing from  the  fort  to  the  right  attack.  We  had  silenced  several  of  th&r  guns,  and  as 
often  as  they  were  silenced  so  often  did  they  re-open  from  them  to  our  a^nishment. 
In  the  midst  of  this  din  a  great  explosion  occurred  in  the  fort  on  the  east  face.  This 
followed  the  constant  shelling  from  the  right  attack.  Ever^  ten  minutes  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  shell  and  shot  fell  in  various  parts  of  this  doomed  place,  and 
fresh  fires  burst  out  among  the  different  buildings,  each  fire  greeted  with  loud  hurrahs 
by  the  men  in  our  batteries.  The  excitement  frequently  became  intense,  and  the 
gunners  continued  their  work  in  the  scorching  sun  as  though  it  were  winter  time. 
By  the  29th  the  parapets  of  the  fort  bastions  were  torn  down  from  the  left  attack, 
and  the  enemy's  gims  were  accordingly  rendered  useless.  At  the  same  time  a  breach 
was  commenced  in  the  town  wall  near  the  fort.  The  cannonading  went  on  with  great 
spirit,  while  the  enemy  continued  a  determined  opposition  from  5ie  *  garden  battery ' 
on  the  west  side,  and  from  musketry  and  light  gims  along  the  wall.  During  the 
midday  heat  scarcely  a  shot  was  &red  by  the  enemy,  but  about  8.30  p.m.  every 
evening  they  re-o^ned  upon  us  with  considerable  spirit.  The  breaching  and  shelling 
were  continued  with  unabated  spirit  on  the  30th  and  Slst,  and  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
fearful  fire  upon  ub.\ 
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battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  and,  finding  the  enemy 
motionless,  slowly  retired  to  camp,  the  Ist  brigade  marching 
back  to  its  old  position  on  the  left  of  Jhansi,  and  Sir  Hugh  to 
one  covering  the  camp  of  the  right  attack.  The  enemy  seized 
this  opportunity  to  cross  the  river,  and,  during  the  night, 
marched  up  to  a  position  a  mile  distant  fix»m  the  British  lines. 
The  1st  brigade,  which,  on  the  enemy's  advance,  had  again 
been  ordered  to  unite  with  the  2nd,  struck  its  camp,  and,  leaving 
the  batteries  playing  on  the  city,  moved  off  along  the  Calpee 
road  towards  the  Betwa,  Brigadier  Stuart  being  directed  to 
advance,  and,  if  possible,  attack  the  rebel  left. 

Though  the  divbion  at  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  disposal  for  taking 
the  field  was  very  weak,  the  pickets  along  the  whole  British 
line  were  strengthened  and  resAj  for  action.  **  The  General," 
says  Dr.  Lowe  in  his  account,  "did  not  weaken  his  invest- 
ment of  the  city  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  single  picket  for  the 
opposition  of  the  relieving  army,  and  the  shelling  and  siege 
operations  went  on  from  both  attacks  with  the  same  vigour  and 
determination  all  that  night.  The  force  at  his  disposal,  for  the 
battle  about  to  be  fought  against  such  odds,  did  not  number 
over  1,200  men  of  all  arms,  and  out  of  these  he  had  not  500 
British  infentry.  But  Sir  Hugh  Rose  knew  his  men,  and  they 
trusted  implicitly  in  his  genius,  intrepidity  and  unwearying 
vigilance,  while  individually  they  determined  to  die  or  conquer. 
By  and  by  the  enemy  made  a  bold  reconnaissance  of  our  position 
from  the  telegraph  hill.  That  was  enough,  (Sir  Hugh  had 
deceived  them  by  striking  the  camp  of  the  1st  brigade),  they 
saw  the  few  tents  only  of  the  2nd  brigade,  and  what  was 
such  a  force  against  theirs?  They  accordingly  marched  in 
masses,  and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  our  camp,  lighted 
great  fires,  killed  their  cattle,  and  ate !  The  enemy  in  the  fort 
could  see  all  this,  and  they  shouted,  and  fired  a  salute,  while  the 
tom-toming  and  bugling  went  on  at  a  Bedlam  pace  all  night, 
and  the  matchlock-men  along  the  wall  wasted  a  proportionate 
amount  of  ammunition." 

Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  concentrated  itself 
in  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  front,  and  both  armies  awaited  the  advent 
of  the  morning.  The  sentries  were  so  close  that  the  rebels 
often  taimted  the  British  outposts,  and  told  them  they  would 
all  be  sent  to  "jehannum"  (hell)  on  the  morrow.  The  rebel  host 
in  their  thousands  lay  around  the  city  that  night,  their  watch- 
fires  gleaming  fitfully,  and  reckoned  surely  on  a  triumph ;  but 
ere  the  morrow's  sun  had  set,  their  corpses  in  hundreds  strewed 
the  road  to  the  Betwa.     Their  moolvies,  who  hounded  them 
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on  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  British  army,  presaged  a 
victory,  but  they  were  doomed  to  belie  themselves.     AJready 

"  Ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  their  heads,  and  downward  look  on  them, 
As  they  were  sickly  prey ;  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Their  army  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.** 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  April,  the  rebels 
commenced  a  general  action  by  throwing  forward  the  whole 
strength  of  their  artillery,  with  two  regiments  of  Sepoys,  and 
five  hundred  horse  in  support.  Their  guns  opened  fire  on  the 
British  within  500  yards  range,  to  which  the  artillery  replied,  the 
infantry  meanwhile  lying  down.  Sir  Hugh,  in  order  to  create 
a  diversion,  moved  out  the  14th  Dragoons,  who,  taking  a  sweep, 
charged  the  enemy's  right  in  flank,  and  threw  them  into  some 
disorder.  Still  the  rebel  guns  kept  their  ground,  upon  which 
Sir  Hugh  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Captain  Need's  troop  of 
the  14th  Dragoons,  and,  in  fswie  of  a  heavy  fire  from  both  infantry 
and  artillery,  led  the  charge  at  the  guns  in  dashing  style.  The 
enemy  were  panic-stricken  and  fled,  and  the  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry  advanced,  the  latter  charging  four  times,  the  enemy  on 
each  occasion  turning  to  bay,  but,  at  the  last  charge,  the  rout 
was  complete.  They  made  a  final  eflfort  to  retrieve  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Betwa,  to  which  they  had  been  driven,  but, 
as  the  shrapnel  shell  burst  among  them,  committing  great  havoc, 
they  finally  turned  and  fled,  flinging  away  their  muskets,  and 
abandoning  their  guns,  as  well  as  all  the  ammunition,  elephants, 
and  stores  in  vast  quantities.  As  the  right  of  the  rebels  was 
retreating  from  the  field,  they  came  unawares  on  Brigadier 
Stuart's  column,  returning  fi-om  its  first  advance  in  the  morning. 
The  brigade  was  about  6  miles  from  Jhansi,  when  the  enemy  were 
observed  crowning  a  hill  top  to  the  right  flank,  and  Brigadier 
Stuart  attacked  with  such  spirit  that  they  were  soon  in  head- 
long flight,  the  Sepoys  of  the  25th  N.I.  vieing  with  the  European 
soldiers  of  H.M.'s  86th  Regiment  in  the  celerity  with  which 
they  followed  the  14th  Dragoons  in  charging  the  rebel  guns. 
The  victory  was  now  complete,  and  the  1st  brigade  captured 
5  more  guns,  making  18  m  all,  and  one  mortar,  and  immense 
supplies  of  ammunition  and  stores.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  placed  the 
rebel  loss  at  1,500  men,  chiefly  Sepoys.  The  attempt  to  relieve 
Jhansi  having  been  disposed  of,  preparations  were  resumed  for 
carrying  that  stronghold  by  escalade. 

The  assault  was  made  on  April  3rd.     The  force  was  divided 
into  two  columns  of  attack,  the  first,  on  the  left,  under  Brigadier 
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Stuart,  consisting  of  the  86th  Foot,  supported  by  the  25th  Native 
InfEintry,  one  haJf  at  a  breach,  the  other  half  at  a  bastion,  with 
scaling  ladders,  assisted  by  the  Engineers ;  the  right  attack,  from 
the  2nd  brigade,  consisted  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Europeans,  sup- 
ported by  the  24th  Native  Infantry,  and  the  Madras  Sappers. 
The  attack  on  the  breach  was  led  by  Captain  Darby,  of  the 
gallant  "  County  Downs,"  Major  Stuart  escalading  the  bastion. 
Both  columns  eflfected  an  entrance — the  first  man  over  the  walls 
of  Jhansi  being  Lieutenant  Dartnell,  who  recently  did  such 
good  service  in  Zululand  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  natives, 
— ^and  fought  their  way  through  the  town  as  fer  as  the  gate 
of  the  fort,  which  swarmed  with  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  a 
murderous  fire.  The  3rd  Europeans  were  not  equally  successful 
at  first ;  their  ladders  were  too  short,  and  two  Engineer  oflScers, 
Lieutenants  Dick  and  Meiklejohn,  who  had  reached  the  top, 
and  had  been  assisted  on  to  the  crest  of  the  wall,  were  suddenly 
seized  by  the  enemy,  dragged  inside,  and  cut  to  pieces,  the 
breaking  of  the  ladders  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  men  to 
follow.  However,  the  gallant  3rd  got  in  immediately  after,  and 
advanced  to  the  palace,  where  the  enemy  made  a  most  obstinate 
defence.  Here  Colonel  Turnbull,  commandant  of  the  artillery, 
a  brave  oflScer,  fell 

After  the  capture  of  the  palace,  Sir  Hugh  set  to  work  clearing 
the  city,  which  was  not  efifected  without  many  hand-to-hand 
encounters.  The  fighting  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  3rd 
and  4th,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  fort,  which  had  kept 
up  a  heavy  fire  during  the  operations,  was  found  to  have  been 
evacuated,  the  Ranee,  with  a  small  escort,  effecting  her  escape 
although  chased  for  twenty  miles  by  the  cavalry,  who  cut  up  the 
fiigitive  garrison  in  every  direction.  Our  losses  were  heavy,  the 
86th  losing  about  70  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  25th  N.I., 
— a  gallant  corps,  which  did  specially  good  service  throughout 
the  campaign,  under  their  distin^ished  commanding  oflScer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Robertson — losmg  between  20  and  30.  Six 
oflScers  were  killed,  and  among  the  wounded  were  Captain  Darby 
and  Lieutenant  DartnelL  The  loss  was  greatest  among  the 
Engineer  oflScers,  drawn  from  the  Madras  and  Bombay  corps. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1st  April,  two  lieutenants,  Dick  and 
Meiklejohn,  were  killed  j  Lieutenant  Fox,  who  was  said  to  have 
slain  8  men  with  his  own  hand  at  the  battle  of  the  Betwa,  was 
dangerously  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  his  neck ;  Lieutenant 
Prendergast  was  very  severely  wounded,  charging  with  the 
cavalry,  and  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  distinguished 
gallantly   on  this  occasion,  and  at  Mundisore  and  Ratghur; 
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Lieutenant  Bonus  was  wounded,  and  Captain  Brown  was  too 
ill  to  continue  on  duty.  Major  Boileau  and  Lieutenant  Gordon 
escaped  uninjured,  as  did  Lieutenant  C.  A,  Qoodfellow,  who 
gained  the  V.C.  for  his  cool  heroism  when  carrying  a  ladder 
on  the  right  attack,  and  afterwards  a  powder-bag  to  blow  open 
the  gate,  under  a  tremendous  fire.*     It  was  computed  by  Sir 

*  The  following  are  some  details  of  the  storm  of  Jliansi  &om  Dr.  Lowe's  work  : — 
**  The  Major-General  came  down  in  the  afternoon  to  one  of  the  batteries  on  the  right 
attack  to  look  to  the  ladders  which  lay  below,  under  the  cover  of  the  hilL  He  then 
went  to  the  left  attack,  and  inspected,  as  far  as  possible,  the  condition  of  the  breach. 
Up  to  this  time  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  with  snch.  unabated  vigour  that  the 
whole  of  the  towers  on  the  south  face  of  the  fort  had  been  rendered  useless,  and  the 
works  upon  the  walls  quite  battered  down.  The  kindness  of  the  General  to  his  men 
was  most  marked.  He  constantly  visited  the  sick  and  cheered  them  up,  and  never 
failed  to  notice  any  good  conduct.  He  frequently  rewarded  men  on  the  spot,  and 
often  distributed  money  from  his  own  purse  among  them  when  they  pleased  him  by 
accuracy  of  fire  or  other  gallant  acts.  He  expected  much  of  them,  but  never  failed 
to  show  them  that  he,  too,  could  bear  the  hard  and  harassing  duties  of  the  field. 
Great  numbers  of  the  enemy  attempted  escape  from  the  northern  gate  of  the  dty, 
but  were  all  cut  up  by  our  line  of  cavalry  pickets,  or  fell  by  the  rifle.  About  3  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  we  marched  o£f  in  dead  silence  from  our  tents,  to  tiie  two 
attacks  from  whence  we  were  to  debouch  in  two  strong  storming  parties  at  the 
moment  of  the  given  signal  sounding  from  the  western  side.  The  right  attack  was 
to  be  by  escalade,  the  left  by  storming  the  breach.  On  the  right  attack  were  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  Sappers,  the  3rd  Europeans,  and  the  Hyderabad  Infantry ;  on 
the  left  attack  the  Boyal  Engineers,  the  86th  and  25tti  Bombajr  N.I.  The  moon 
was  very  bright ;  too  light,  indeed,  for  the  coming  work.  We  waited  some  time  in 
terrible  suspense  for  the  signal,  as  momiuf  was  fast  approaching.  At  last  the 
word  to  advance  was  given  in  a  voice  a  Uttle  above  a  whisper ;  the  ladders  were 
hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  sappers,  preceded  by  the  3rd  Europeans  and 
Hyderabad  Infantry  as  a  covering  party,  and  away  we  marched  from  our  cover  in 
three  bodies — swords  and  bayonets  elistening  in  the  pale  light.  No  sooner  did  we 
turn  into  the  road  leading  towards  the  gate  than  the  enemy's  bugles  sounded,  and  a 
fire  of  indescribable  fierceness  opened  upon  us  from  the  whole  line  of  the  wall,  and 
from  the  towers  of  the  fort  overlooking  this  site.  We  had  upwards  of  200  yards 
to  march  through  this  fire,  and  we  did  it,  and  tiie  sappers  planted  the  ladders  against 
the  wall  in  three  places  for  the  stormers  to  ascend ;  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy  waxed 
stronger,  and  the  men  wavered  for  a  moment  and  dieltered  themselves  behind  stones. 
But  the  ladders  were  there,  and  there  the  sappers,  animated  by  the  heroism  of  their 
ofiScers,  kept  firm  hold  until  a  wound  or  death  struck  them  down  beneath  the 
waUs.  At  this  instant  on  our  right  three  of  the  ladders  broke  under  the  wei^t  of 
men,  and  a  bugle  sounded  on  our  right  also  for  the  Europeans  to  retire.    A  brief 

Kuse,  and  again  the  stormers  rushed  to  the  ladders,  led  on  by  the  Engineer  officers, 
a  few  moments  more  Lieutenant  Dick,  Bombay  Engineers,  was  at  the  top,  and 
calling  on  the  3rd  Europeans  to  follow  him ;  Lieutenant  Meiklejohn,  Bombay 
Engineers,  had  gained  the  summit  of  another  ladder,  and  boldly  leaped  over  the 
wall  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy :  Lieutenant  Bonus,  Bombay  Eugineers,  was  opoa 
another.  In  a  few  seconds  more.  Lieutenant  Dick  fell  from  the  wall  bayoneted,  and 
shot  dead ;  Lieutenant  Bonus  was  hurled  down,  struck  by  a  log  of  wood  or  stone  in 
the  face,  and  Lieutenant  Fox,  Madras  Sappers,  was  shot  through  the  neck ;  but  the 
British  soldiery  pushed  on,  and  in  streams  from  some  eight  ladders  at  length  gained  a 
footing  upon  the  ramparts,  dealing  death  among  the  enemy,  who  stul  contested 
every  point  of  the  attack  in  overwhelming  numbers.  Now  we  heard  the  victorious 
shouts  of  the  86th  and  25th,  who  had  carried  the  breach,  and  as  they  rushed  alon^ 
the  ramparts,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  from  everv  spot,  the  two  streams  of 
the  stormers  met,  and  the  air  resounded  with  yells  and  huzzas !  Soon  after  I  had 
gained  the  bastion  over  the  Oorcha  gate  the  Cteneral  and  staff  came  along  the 
rampart,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Tumbull,  commandant  of  artillery.  Street  fighting 
was  going  on  in  every  quarter,  from  the  wall  to  the  palace.    Heaps  of  dead  lay  all 
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Hugh  Rose  that  during  the  siege  and  storm  the  enemy  lost  over 
3,000  men ;  and  so  filled  were  the  streets  and  houses  with  the 
dead  bodies  that  the  stench  was  insupportable.  Thus  was 
avenged  the  foul  massacre  of  June,  1857,  the  most  treacherous 
and  sanguinary  after  the  deed  of  blood  of  Cawnpore.  For  each 
one  of  our  70  countrymen,  women,  and  children  who  perished 

mlong  the  rampart  and  in  the  streets  below,  and  screams  and  groans  were  heard  in 
every  house.  By  this  time  the  town  near  the  wall  and  along  the  main  street  was 
pret^  well  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  the  General  with  some  sappers  then  went  off  to 
the  palace,  which  by  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  oar  soldiery.  In  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  numbers  of  wounded  and  burnt  men  were  brought  along  the  street,  the 
enemy  having  exploded  some  powder  in  the  palace.  While  these  were  being  looked 
after  as  well  as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  Colonel  Tumbull  was  brought  back 
upon  a  charpoy,  shot  through  the  abdomen  horn  a  window  in  the  palace.  There 
were  many  others  along  the  ramparts  lying  wounded,  and  near  the  bodv  of  poor 
lieutenant  Heiklejohn,  cut  to  pieces,  and  robbed  of  everything,  even  to  his  socks. 
Ere  long  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  leading  to  the  palace  were  on  fire ;  the 
heat  from  the  sun  and  these  flames  was  fearful,  and  as  we  passed  from  the  cover  of 
these  burning  buildings  to  get  into  the  palace  yard,  we  haa  to  make  a  rush,  for  the 
gateway  was  immedislely  commanded  by  the  fort,  into  which  the  enemy  had  fled,  and 
Irom  which  they  kept  up  a  constant  heavy  fire  upon  this  spot.  We  had  been  some 
two  hours  in  the  palace  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  stables.  The  86th  and  3rd  Europeans  rushed  in  upon 
them  and  slew  every  man — upwards  of  fifty,  but  not  before  they  had  cut  down 
some  dozen  Europeans.  The  wounded  men  came  staggering  out  with  the  most 
terrible  sword-cuts.  Here  was  found  the  British  flag,  and  when  it  was  brought  out 
into  the  yard,  how  the  Royal  County  Downs  yelled  and  cheered !  It  was  instantly 
taken  to  the  top  of  the  palace  by  the  Adjutant  of  the  86th  and  put  up,  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  fort.  The  street  fighting  went  on  all  this  time  in  a  terrible 
way,  every  house  almost  had  its  inmates  of  rebels,  who  fought  to  the  death  like 
tigers,  so  the  bayoneting  went  on  till  after  sunset. 

**  About  4.30  pjn.  a  message  came  to  the  General  that  the  enemy  were  again 
coming  down  upon  our  camp.  He  moved  away  from  the  palace  with  some  men  of 
the  86th.  About  400  of  the  enemy  had  escaped  from  the  west  face  of  the  town,  and 
guned  a  hill,  were  they  were  surrounded  by  our  cavalry.  The  24th  N.I.  went  in  at 
ihean  and  slew  them  all  save  about  twenty,  who  gamed  an  eminence  difficult  of 
appoach.  Lieutenant  Parke,  of  the  24th,  was  shot  dead  with  many  others,  and 
about  twenty  of  that  regiment  were  brought  into  camp  wounded.  To  the  west  side 
of  the  palace  about  1,500  men  collected  in  a  place  called  the  new  Fettah,  and  here 
tbey  determined  to  stand  or  die.  After  some  hard  fighting  a  good  many  endeavoured 
to  escape,  but  the  cavalry  cut  up  some  300,  and  the  rest  then  moved  beneath  the 
fort  in  which  the  Ranee,  and,  as  reported,  about  500  followers,  had  taken  shelter. 
All  the  day  on  the  4th,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  street  fighting  going  on,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Lieutenant  Baigrie,  3rd  Europeans,  went  up  to  the  fort 
gate  and  found  it  open ;  he  then  went  on  ^m  gate  to  gate,  peeping  and  seeing 
no  one,  and  at  length  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  fort  of  Jhansi.  The  Ranee 
and  her  followers  had  fled  in  the  night  m>m  the  gate  near  the  garden  battery,  and 
were  o£f  long  before  we  knew  of  it.  Our  cavalry  went  in  pursuit,  and  caught  up 
•ome  200,  and  slew  them  to  a  man,  while  street  fighting  continued  on  and  off  all  the 
day.  On  the  6th,  the  last  desperate  body,  which  had  collected  in  the  Lane-Bagh, 
was  disposed  of  after  hard  fighting  and  considerable  loss  on  our  side.  Lieutenant 
Sinclair,  Hyderabad  Infantrv,  was  shot  dead.  lieutenant  Simpson,  Bengal  army, 
shot  through  the  throat ;  ana  many  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded.  After  four 
davs'  hard  fighting,  Jhansi — city  and  fort— was  in  our  hands,  and  a  hard  gained 
prize  it  was ;  for,  considering  all  difficulties  the  General  had  to  combat — the  heat,  the 
want  of  provisions,  a  large  fortress  and  dty  crowded  with  the  enemy,  an  army  of 
their  best  troops  beaten  on  Ist  April  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  their  friends  in 
Jhansi,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  our  list  of  killed  and  wounded  numbered 
upwards  of  300." 
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on  that  summer  day,  40  of  their  murderers  bit  the  dust  Though 
powerless  in  life  to  avert  their  tragic  fate,  their  manes  exacted 
a  terrible  revenge.  As  Brutus  exclaimed  when  he  saw  the  toils 
of  a  merited  doom  closing  around  him : — 

**  0,  Julias  Gcesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  I 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.'* 

No  excesses  of  any  sort  were  committed  by  our  soldiers,  who 
were  even  seen  sharing  their  rations  with  the  women  and  children, 
to  whom  also  supplies  of  prize  grain  were  issued.  It  was 
fortunate  indeed  that  the  fortress  had  been  evacuated,  for  its 
strength  was  enormous,  and  it  could  have  been  carried,  according 
to  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  only  "  by  mining  and  blowing  up  one  bastion 
after  another.''  Sir  Hugh  Bose  detached  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lowth,  commanding  H.M/s  86th  Regiment,  with  a  column  to 
watch  the  road  from  Jhansi  to  Qoonah,  but  the  approach  of 
Brigadier  Smith's  column  from  Rajpootana  to  Goonsdi  having 
secured  Jhansi  from  attack  by  the  Kotah  and  Bundelcund  rebels. 
Sir  Hugh  recalled  Colonel  Lowth,  and  leaving  an  adequate 
garrison  at  Jhansi  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Liddell,  3rd  Bombay 
European  Regiment,  and  Brigadier  Steuart,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  brigade,  with  orders  to  bring  on  the  right  wing  71st 
Highlanders,  and  two  troops  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry, 
on  their  arrival — he  marched  on  the  25th  April,  on  Calpee, 
with  the  Ist  brigade.  On  the  1st  May  Sir  Hugh  effected  a 
junction  16  miles  from  Koonch,  with  a  flying  column  he  had 
detached  under  Major  Gall,  14th  Dragoons,  to  watch  the  enemy 
along  the  road  between  Jhansi  and  Calpee.  From  this  officer 
he  learnt  that  Koonch  was  occupied  by  the  rebel  garrison  of 
Calpee  of  all  arms,  reinforced  by  500  Velaitees,  under  the  Ranee 
of  Jhansi,  with  cavalry  from  Kotah,  and  guns  and  troop  from 
disaffected  rajahs,  the  whole  being  under  the  command  of  Tantia 
Topee,  who  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  armed  with  guns 
to  defend  the  roads  leading  to  the  town,  which  was  difficult 
to  attack,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  woods,  gardens,  and  temples 
surrounded  with  high  walls.  Sir  Hugh  detached  Major  W.  A. 
Orr,  commanding  the  field  force  Hyderabad  contingent,  across 
the  Betwa,  and  drove  the  rebel  Rajahs  of  Banpore  and  Shahghur 
from  their  position  at  Kotra,  whence  he  marched  to  Koonch. 
On  the  2nd  May  the  General  was  joined  by  the  2rid  brigade, 
strengthened  by  the  7lst  Highlanders,  and,  on  the  7th  May, 
made  a  flank  march  with  his  whole  force  to  the  north-west,  his 
left,  the  1st  brigade,  resting  its  left  flank  on  the  village  of 
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Nagapura ;  his  centre,  the  2nd  brigade,  in  the  village  of  Chomair ; 
and  his  right,  Major  Orr's  column,  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Oomree.  This  position  threatened  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat 
from  Koonch  to  Calpee,  and  it  exposed  the  north-west  of  the 
town,  which  was  not  protected  by  entrenchments,  to  attack, 
while  he  counted  upon  the  moral  effect  always  produced  on  an 
Asiatic  force  by  a  turning  movement,  as  an  important  tactor 
in  gaining  a  victory. 

The  operations  of  the  day  were  commenced  by  driving  in 
the  vedettes  and  pickets  of  the  enemy,  and  on  coming  up  to 
the  main  body  of  the  rebel  infantry,  posted  behind  a  long  wall 
in  his  bont,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who  accompanied  the  1st  brigade, 
directed  the  men,  while  the  heavy  guns  battered  the  wall,  and 
the  horse  artiUery  shelled  the  infantry  to  the  left  of  it,  to  dine, 
as  they  had  marched  that  morning  under  a  blazing  sun  a  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles  from  Loharee ;  but  he  himself,  with  his 
usual  disregard  of  fatigue,  took  no  rest,  but  rode  off  to  recon- 
noitre. The  men  having  dined,  the  General  advanced,  with  the 
object  of  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  wood,  gardens,  and 
temples  which  surround  Koonch,  after  which  he  intended  to 
storm  the  town  and  a  dilapidated  mud  fort  on  the  right.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  threw  the  left  wing  of  the  86th,  under  Major  Stuart, 
and  the  whole  of  the  25th  N.I.,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robertson,  into  skirmishing  order,  their  flanks  supported  by 
guns  and  cavalry ;  the  right  wing  of  the  86th,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lowth,  with  the  remainder  of  the  guns  and  cavalry, 
being  in  reserve.  The  25th  charged  into  the  woods  and  walled 
gardens,  under  a  heavy  musketry  and  artillery  fire,  with  ad- 
mirable spirit,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  them  as  well  as  the 
houses  in  the  streets  of  Koonch ;  and  Sir  Hugh  expressed  to 
the  oflScers  and  men  on  the  ground,  his  "  approbation  of  the 
gallantry  with  which  they  had  gained  this  important  position." 
Not  less  successful  were  the  "  County  Downs,"  who,  making  a 
circuit  to  their  left,  captured  all  the  obstacles  in  their  front,  and 
then,  bringing  their  right  shoulders  forward,  advanced,  despite  a 
heavy  fire  of  great  guns  and  small  arms,  through  the  whole  north 
part  of  the  town,  thus  cutting  the  enemy's  line  in  two,  and  cap- 
tured the  fort  occupying  a  strong  position  on  some  rising  ground. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  rebels  was  completed  by  a  gallant 
charge  of  the  14th  Dragoons. 

"The  2nd  Brigade,  under  Brigadier  Steuart,"  says  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  in  his  despatch,  "  owing  to  some  misconception  on 
his  part,  did  not  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  town,  but  moving 
round  the  south  of  it,  their  artillery  and  cavalry  joined  in  the 
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pursuit"  The  enemy's  line  being  now  cut  in  two,  and  their 
position  completely  turned,  they  retired  in  masses  from  Koonch, 
but  in  good  order,  and  were  followed  by  the  1st  brigade,  which 
quickly  made  their  way  through  the  town.  But  the  men 
suflfered  so  greatly  from  the  heat,  a  large  number  being  struck 
with  coup-de-soleil,  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  halted  the  brigade,  as 
well  as  the  infantry  of  the  2nd  brigade  and  Major  Orr's 
column,  which  had  advanced  through  the  wood  round  the  town 
to  the  plains.  The  entire  cavalry,  except  a  small  party  engaged 
in  watching  the  Jaloun  road  and  the  rear,  and  a  portion  of  the 
artillery,  went  in  pursuit,  and  the  enemy  turned  frequently  at 
bay  and  fought  desperately. 

In  this  pursuit  the  veteran  General  joined  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  cornet  of  dragoons,  and,  as  he  says,  not  until  **  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  were  so  beat  by  sun  and  fatigue  that  they 
were  reduced  to  a  walk,"  did  he  give  the  order  to  halt  at  a 
village.  The  men  "  had  been  marching  or  engaged  for  sixteen 
hours,"  and  after  watering  the  horses,  he  march^  them  back  at 
sunset  to  Eoonch.  The  enemy  lost  between  500  and  600  men 
in  the  action  and  pursuit,  one  regiment  of  the  old  Bengal 
native  army,  the  52nd,  called  "  Henry-ke-pultun,"  which 
covered  the  retreat,  being  almost  annihilated.  Nine  guns,  and 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  stores,  were  also  the  fruits 
of  this  victory,  which  gave  rise  to  mistrust  and  dissension  in  the 
rebel  ranks,  as  the  infantry  accused  the  cavalry  of  having 
abandoned  them,  while  all  three  arms  charged  Tantia  Topee 
with  cowardice,  he  having  fled  at  Koonch  as  rapidly  as  at  the 
Betwa,  leaving  to  their  fate  his  grand  "  Army  of  the  Peishwa." 
Sixteen  hours  hard  marching  and  fighting  were  too  much  even 
for  British  troops,  and  many  valuable  lives  were  lost  by  sun- 
stroke, the  General  himself  having  fallen  oflf  his  horse  three 
times,  though  he  continued  to  struggle  on  until  victory  had 
crowned  the  day. 

The  enemy,  who  had  become  greatly  dispirited  after  their  defeat 
of  the  7th  May,  abandoned  Calpee  on  hearing  of  the  British 
advance  ;  "  and  I  was  assured  "  says  Sir  Hugh,  "  that  at  one  time 
there  were  only  eleven  Sepoys  in  the  town  and  fort."  The  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  Newaub  of  Banda  with  a  strong  force, 
produced  a  reaction,  and  Sir  Hugh  intercepted  a  letter  in  which 
the  garrison  was  exhorted  "  to  hold  to  the  last  Calpee,  their  only 
arsenal,  and  to  win  their  right  to  paradise  by  exterminating  the 
infidel  English."  Some  15,000  rebels,  accordingly,  returned  to 
Calpee  and  its  environs,  re-occupying  the  strong  positions  in  the 
labyrinth  of  ravines  which  surround  it,  and  the  entrenchments 
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which  they  had  thrown  up  and  armed,  a  few  miles  in  front  of  the 
Chowrani  ("  eighty-four ")  temples  two  or  three  miles  distant 
fit>m  Calpee,  which  were  surrounded  by  solid  masonry.  The 
fort  of  C^pee,  forming  the  inner  line  of  defence,  is  protected 
on  all  sides  by  ravines,  with  the  Jumna  in  its  rear,  and  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands  is  very  precipitous. 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  again  on  the  march  on  the  9th  May  with 
the  1st  brigade ;  the  2nd  brigade,  now  temporarily  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Campbell,  7lst  Highlanders,  being  a  day's 
march  in  the  rear.  On  the  15th,  he  reached  Golowlie,  on  the 
Jumna,  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Calpee,  where  he  remained 
some  days  in  camp.  On  the  19th  Sir  Hugh  commenced  shell- 
ing the  town,  and,  on  the  21st,  Colonel  Maxwell,  who  had 
arrived  from  Cawnpore,  opened  fire  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  with  his  guns.  The  rebels,  seeing  the  toils  closing  around 
them,  made  a  bold  effort  to  turn  Sir  Hugh's  flank,  and  again, 
on  22nd  May,  sallied  out  in  strong  force  upon  the  British  lines, 
displaying  the  utmost  determination.  Sir  Hugh's  right  front 
was  hard  pressed,  but  he  brought  up  his  camel  corps,  which  had 
been  sent  across  the  river  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  the  whole 
line,  dashing  on  under  cover  of  the  guns,  drove  the  rebels  before 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Before  daybreak  the  next 
day,  Sir  Hugh  marched  from  Golowlie  upon  Calpee,  expecting 
that  the  enemy  would  there  make  a  last  desperate  stand,  but 
they  were  panic-stricken,  and  fled  from  the  town  and  fort,  after 
firing  a  few  shots,  and  so,  by  10  o'clock,  Calpee  was  won,  together 
with  its  subterranean  magazine,  containing  500  barrels  of  powder, 
its  four  foundries  for  casting  guns,  and  immense  quantities  of 
warlike  stores.*    A  flying  column  was  despatched  in  pursuit 

*  The  following  aooonnt  of  the  fighting  before  Calpee  is  from  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Lowe's  excellent  work : — ^  After  our  arrival  in  camp  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  came 
down  in  force  upon  the  baggage  and  rear-guard.  Several  men  of  the  25th  N.I.  were 
killed  and  others  wounded,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  off  with  loss.  The  2nd 
brigade,  with  Major  Orr's  force,  had  a  smart  encounter  with  the  enemy  on^unday, 
10th.  Our  force  got  under  arms  about  10  a.m.  and  remained  in  the  open  upwards  of 
two  hours,  when  heavy  firing  was  heard  in  the  position  of  the  2nd  brigade.  The 
General  and  staff  then  rode  off  over  the  plain  towards  the  village  of  Diapoora. 
Shortly  after  this  their  infantry  came  swarming  up  the  ravines  between  our  camp  and 
Calpee,  and  a  brisk  musketry  fire  ensued  between  them  and  the  86th  and  25th,  the 
enemir  being  driven  back  wiih  loss.  The  2nd  brigade  had  had  a  hard  fight  for  their 
post,  but,  as  usual,  it  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  foe.  Sickness  and  mortality 
were  fast  on  the  increase,  Europeans  and  natives,  and  beasts  also,  feU  victims  to  the 
incessant  toil,  anxiety  and  heat.  But  there  was  no  rest  for  us,  and  we  were  fighting 
against  enormous  odds,  despite  these  drawbacks  every  day.  On  the  17th  heavy  firing 
again  told  us  that  the  2nd  brigade  was  attacked  ;  it  did  not  cease  till  about  8  pjn. 
on  the  19th,  when  these  troops  joined  our  camp,  on  account  of  the  wellsj  being 
emptied  at  Diapoora.  On  the  20th  the  enemy  made  another  attack  upon  our 
positions  from  the  ravines,  extending  all  along  our  front  as  far  down  as  the  village 
of  Gdkmhe,  and  our  officers  and  men  suffered  much  from  the  sun.     The  same 
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of  the  enemy,  under  command  of  Colonel  Robertson,  which 
killed  a  large  number  of  them. 

evening  two  companien  of  the  88th,  the  camel  corps,  and  120  Sikhs,  crossed  over  the 
river  from  Colonel  Maxwell's  column.  We  had  been  shelling  the  town  for  two  days 
now  from  a  mortar  battery  on  our  right  front;  on  the  2l8t  the  batteries  fnmi 
Colonel  Blaxwell's  camp  opened  upon  the  fort  and  town,  and  continued  shelling 
without  cessation.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  large 
bodies  of  the  enem^  were  seen  advancing  in  order  of  battle  from  the  Calpjee  road, 
round  the  villages  in  our  front,  while  our  pickets  in  this  direction  retired  in  order 
upon  their  supports;  and  the  whole  force  was  speedily  under  arms.  Their  right, 
consisting  chie^  of  large  masses  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  came  boldly  to  the 
front,  resting  on  the  villages  of  Tehree  and  Golowlie ;  and  our  right,  extending  along 
the  ravines  to  the  Jumna,  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  remain  unthreatened.  Along 
this  face  was  Brigadier  Stiuut,  with  the  86th,  3rd  Europeans,  four  companies  of  the 
25th  N.I..  half  a  field  battery,  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  the  3rd  light  Cavalry ; 
on  the  right  of  our  centre  were  half  a  field  battery,  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  a 
body  of  the  25th,  under  Colonel  Robertson;  in  the  centre  woe  tl^  siege  gons, 
howitzers,  and  rocket-tubes,  with  the  Madras  Sappers,  under  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
supported  by  a  wing  of  the  71st,  detachments  of  the  3ra  Europeans,  a  squadron  of 
the  14th  Dragoons,  a  troop  of  3rd  Cavalry,  and  Boval  ArtOlery  guns ;  to  the  left  of 
the  centre  were  horse  artillery  and  two  troops  of  the  14th ;  and  bevond  these,  the 
camel  corps,  and  a  field  battery,  supported  b^  the  Sikhs ;  and  to  the  extreme  left 
the  Hyderabad  contingent.  The  enemy  contmued  to  advance  in  great  force  along 
our  front,  and  extending  along  the  plain  to  our  extreme  left,  opened  fire  from  their 
guns  upon  our  centre.  Our  fire  from  the  heavy  guns  and  howitzers  began  to  teU  upon 
them,  and  they  limbered  up  and  began  to  retreat,  while  at  the  same  moment  a 
dense  mass  of  their  cavalry  and  another  field  battery  endeavoured  to  get  to  our 
left  flank ;  but  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  were  too  qmck  for  tiiem,  and  turned  them 
again.  We  had  been  upwards  of  two  hours  pounding  at  the  enemv,  when  the  Qeneral 
saw  the  moment  for  advance,  and  with  the  guns  and  cavalry  dashea  off  towards  them ; 
they  then  turned  round  quickly  and  fled,  vast  masses  of  their  infantry  making  for 
the  villages  and  the  ravines  towards  Calpee,  others  flying  south  and  across  coun^ 
over  the  Calpee  road,  while  our  guns  and  cavalry  continued  to  rout  them.  On  our 
right,  while  we  battled  the  enemy  in  our  front,  their  infantry  advanced  with  such 
determination  and  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  through  the  ravines,  that  our 
men  were  well-nigh  overpowered.  At  one  moment  they  were  close  upon  our  light 
field  guns  and  mortar  faAttery.  The  86th  and  25th  had  weakened  themselves  by 
being  obliged  to  extend  their  line  all  along  this  face  against  such  odds ;  but  they 
fought  bravely  and  disputed  every  foot  of  the  line,  until  reinforced  by  the  camel 
corps,  who  trotted  round  from  our  left,  dismounted,  and  at  a  quick  double,  charged 
down  UDon  the  rebels,  in  concert  with  the  86th,  Srd  Europeans,  and  25th  N  J.  A 
yell,  a  oash  forward  from  our  whole  line  along  the  heighte,  and  down  the  enemy 
went  headlong  into  the  ravines  below.  The  25th,  who  extended  towards  the 
village  of  Tehree,  met  the  rebels,  who  taunted  them  for  their  allegiance,  with  a 
volley,  rushed  on  with  a  cheer  into  the  ravines,  and  carried  everything  before  them, 
driving  the  enemy  back  into  the  village,  through  it,  and  over  the  plam  towards  the 
Calpee  road.  Our  cavaby  and  horse  artillery  and  field  guns  had  turned  their  right 
ana  completed  the  general  rout,  and  away  they  went,  infantry  and  cavalry  and  guns, 
all  mingled  together  over  the  heights,  in  the  ravines,  and  along  the  high  road.  On 
our  extreme  right,  resting  on  the  Jumna,  Colonel  Lowth,  with  a  few  of  the  86th  and 
a  oompanv  of  the  camel  corps,  cut  off  a  body  of  the  rebels  ten  times  their  number,  and 
either  killed  them  in  the  ravines,  or  drove  them  into  the  river,  where  they  perished. 
All  the  time  the  battle  was  raging  on  this  side  the  Jumna,  Colonel  Maxwell  was 
pouring  shell  into  the  fort  and  town  of  Calpee  without  intermission,  so  that  the  enemy 
found  but  poor  shelter  and  no  rest  in  this  place  after  their  defeat  in  the  field.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the  force  moved  off  in  two  divisions,  the 
1st  bri^de  towards  Calpee  through  the  ravines  and  along  the  Jumna,  under  Brigadier 
Stuart ;  the  second,  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  to  the  left  along  the  Calpee  road.  It 
was  yet  dark,  and  the  shells  from  Colonel  Maxwell's  batteries  continued  to  pour  into 
Calpee  and  upon  the  village  of  Tehree  as  we  advanced  along  the  interminable  net- 
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After  the  capture  of  Calpee  it  seemed  as  if  the  work  of  the 
gallant  General  and  his  army  was  at  an  end,  and,  had  it  been 
so,  they  had  earned  enough  glory  to  have  satisfied  the  most 
ambitious ;  but  they  had  not  yet  fought  their  last  fight.  On  the 
1st  June,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  whose  health  had  been  greatly  shat- 
tered by  exertion  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  he  having  suffered 
no  less  than  five  sunstrokes  during  the  past  few  days,  prepared 
to  take  leave  of  his  army,  and  issued  the  following  valedictory 
order : — "  Soldiers  1  you  have  marched  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  and  taken  more  than  a  hundred  guns  ;  you  have  forced 
your  way  through  mountain  paases  and  intricate  jungles  and 
over  rivers ;  you  have  capturea  the  strongest  forts,  and  beat  the 
enemy,  no  matter  what  the  odds,  wherever  you  met  him ;  you 
have  restored  extensive  districts  to  the  Government,  and  peace 
and  order  now  reign  where  before,  for  twelve  months,  were 
tyranny  and  rebellion ;  you  have  done  all  this,  and  you  have 
never  had  a  check.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  sincerity  for  your 
bravery,  your  devotion,  and  your  discipline.  When  you  first 
marched  I  told  you  that  you,  as  British  soldiers,  had  more  than 
enough  of  courage  for  the  work  which  was  before  you,  but  that 
courage  without  discipline  was  of  no  avail,  and  I  exhorted  you 
to  let  discipline  be  your  watchword.  You  have  attended  to  my 
orders ;  in  hardships,  in  temptations,  and  in  dangers  you  have 
obeyed  your  General,  and  you  never  left  your  ranks.  You 
have  fought  against  the  strong,  and^  you  have  protected  the 
rights  of  the  weak  and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  of 
friends ;  I  have  seen  you  in  the  ardour  of  the  combat  preserve 
and  place  children  out  of  harm's  way.  This  is  the  discipline  of 
Christian  soldiers,  and  this  it  is  which  has  brought  you  trium- 
phant from  the  shores  of  Western  India  to  the  waters  of  the 

voriL  of  raTuies.  Morning  Kxm  broke,  and  as  we  continued  our  advance  we  caught 
sight  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  column  defaoudiinff  from  the  village  of  Tehree  and  tho 
ravines  between  it  and  the  road.  As  the  2nd  brigade  advanced,  the  enemy  opened 
fire  from  a  masked  battery  among  the  ravines  upon  them,  but  they  were  soon  silenced, 
and  speedily  limbered  up  and  fled  towards  tne  tombs,  as  the  colunms  advanced. 
When  the  general's  column  came  up  in  a  line  with  ours,  the  advance  was  sounded, 
and  away  we  went  into  the  town  without  further  resistance,— the  enemy  had  fled, 
and  Calpee  was  at  len^  in  our  hands.  They  were  then  pursued  by  Colonel  Qall  with 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  the  Hyderabad  contingent  under  Captain  Abbott, 
for  many  mOes.  All  the  guns  they  had  carried  away  with  them  were  captured,  with 
many  camels,  elephants,  and  horses,  and  great  numbers  of  them  cut  up ;  and  so  hot 
was  tiie  pftrsuit  that  they  not  only  threw  Byr&j  their  arms,  but  stripped  themselves 
of  their  clothing  to  get  away  faster.  We  remained  in  the  town  till  about  5  p.m.  and 
tiien  pitched  camp  among  the  tombs.  Early  on  the  morrow  the  troops  paraded  and  a 
royal  salute  was  nred,  for  it  was  the  Queen's  birthday,  and  the  troops  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  going  into  ouarters,  and  uie  sick  and  wounded  oi  going  home.  A  flying 
column  of  all  arms  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bobertson  left  camp  to  follow  up 
the  rebels,  who  were  reported  to  have  gone  towards  Jaloun.** 
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Jumna,  and  establishes,  without  doubt,  that  you  will  find  no 
place  to  equal  the  glory  of  our  arms." 

But  this  order  was  premature,  for,  as  the  General  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  force,  arrangements  for  breaking  up  which  were  al- 
ready advanced,  news  came  that  Qwalior  had  been  occupied  by  the 
rebel  leader,  Tantia  Topee,  who  had  reorganised  his  routed  army, 
driven  the  youthful  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  from  his  capital,  and 
set  up  a  new  ruler  in  his  stead.  It  appears  that  after  Calpee 
had  been  captured,  a  large  body  of  tne  rebels  retreated  west- 
ward to  Gwalior,  and  on  June  1st,  were  attacked  by  Scindia  at 
the  Morar  cantonment,  near  his  capital;  but  Tantia  Topee 
having  successfully  tampered  with  our  ally's  soldiers,  during  the 
engagement  a  considerable  portion  of  Scindia's  troops  deserted 
to  the  rebels,  he  himself  being  compelled  to  fly  to  Agra.  The 
victorious  enemy  then  marched  into  the  city,  and  Rao  Sahib,  a 
nephew  of  the  infamous  Nana,  was  placed  upon  the  "  musnud," 
or  throne,  of  Gwalior.  On  hearing  of  this  alarming  intelligence. 
Sir  Hugh  was  in  the  saddle  at  once,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
taking  action.  His  eager  temperament  brushed  on  one  side  all 
considerations  of  a  personal  nature,  for  in  his  opinion,  the  crisis 
was  one  admitting  no  delay ;  and  the  army  also  received 
with  enthusiasm  his  call  to  fresh  exertions,  for  they  placed  reli- 
ance in  his  genius  and  good  fortune.  As  Milton  wrote  of  Lord 
Fairfax : 

"  His  firm  unfihaken  valour  ever  brings 
Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  Hydra  heads." 

Recalling  his  detachments,  and  leaving  General  Whitlock  to 
guard  Calpee,  he  pushed  on  to  Sassowlie,  which  he  reached  on 
June  15th,  with  the  sun  marking  sometimes  nearly  120°  in  the 
shade.  His  two  brigades  were  now  commanded  by  those  tried 
soldiers,  Stuart  and  Napier  (now  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala)  who 
had  hitherto  fought  with  Outram,  as  his  chief  of  the  staflf,  and 
in  command  of  the  engineer  brigade  at  the  final  capture  of 
Lucknow  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  the  previous  March. 

In  the  meantime  the  rebels,  having  plundered  the  treasure 
and  the  palace  at  Gwalior,  were  deserting  in  large  numbers,  and 
Tantia  Topee  and  the  Newaub  of  Banda  also  left  the  old  tigress 
of  Jhansi,  the  Ranee,  to  lead  her  troops  to  battle.  Sir  Hugh 
quitted  Sassowlie  soon  after  midnight  of  June  15th,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Morar  cantonment,  which  lay  about  three 
miles  eastward  of  the  city,  and  was  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
He  made  a  brief  and  rapid  reconnaissance,  and,  finding  the 
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enemy  in  no  great  strength,  determined  on  an  immediate  attack. 
The  left  flank  of  the  enemy  was  turned,  and  the  Ist  brigade 
drove  them  rapidly  out  of  the  cantonment,  whence,  as  they 
emerged,  the  2nd  brigade  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  Ae  rebels  fled  in  confusion,  hotly  pursued  by  our  victorious 
troops.  The  Morar  cantonment  was  occupied  by  the  British 
on  Uie  16th,  and,  on  the  following  day.  Smith  and  Orr's  bri- 
gades, which  had  marched  from  Sepree  and  Jhansi, — the  former 
oflScer  having  attacked  and  defeated  some  advanced  posts  of 
the  enemy  with  the  loss  of  four  guns,— efifected  a  junction  with 
Sir  Hugh's  forces.  On  the  18th,  the  crescent  of  hills  that 
barred  approach  to  Gwalior  from  the  south  was  occupied,  and 
in  that  day's  fight,  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  dressed  in  male  attire, 
was  killed.  On  the  19th  the  whole  army  advanced,  under  a 
heavy  cannonade,  to  the  assault  of  Gwalior,  and,  after  an  action 
which  llisted  five  hours  and  a  half,  the  entire  city  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  captors,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel ;  this  work, 
which  crowned  an  isolated  rock  rising  sheer  300  feet  above  the 
plain,  was  stormed  on  the  following  day  by  a  handful  of  the  25th 
Native  Infantry,  led  by  Lieutenant  Rose,  who  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  The  loss  of  this  gallant  young  officer,  who  died  at 
the  termination  of  this  arduous  campaign,  being  the  last  officer 
who  fell,  was  greatly  deplored  by  the  force,  and  Brigadier  Stuart 
issued  a  general  order  on  his  services  and  death. 

In  the  heavy  fighting  between  the  16th  and  20th  June,  the 
brunt  fell  on  the  86th  and  Tlst  Regiments  of  the  Royal  Army, 
and  the  10th  and  25th  Bombay  Native  Infantry.  The  rebel 
loss  in  slain  was  very  great,  and  27  guns  were  captured.  On 
the  following  day  the  young  Maharajah,  who  had  arrived  on 
the  18th,  was  conducted  in  state  to  his  palace  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
and  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  amidst  every  appearance  of  enthusiasm 
from  the  population  who  lined  the  streets.  This  prince  has  been 
suspected  of  lukewarmness  in  our  cause,  if  not  of  complicity  in 
the  Mutiny,  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
sufiererat  the  hands  of  Tantia  Topee,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Lieutenant  of  the  Peishwa.  Without  questioning  his  loyalty, 
or  that  of  any  other  feudatory  prince,  which  can  only  be  counted 
upon  so  long  as  its  claims  do  not  conflict  with  their  interests, 
we  may  agree  with  the  estimate  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes 
applied  to  the  loyalty  of  Qholaub  Singh,  to  whom  we  sold  Cash- 
mere, the  "JEj^py  Valley,"  with  the  unhappy  inhabitants  whom 
famine  and  misgovemment  have  recently  thinned  so  greatly. 
He  said : — "  What  Asiatic  sovereign  is  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
British   Government  ?      It  is  sumcient  if  they  are  consistent 
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allies.  Be  they  Hindus,  or  be  they  Mohammedans,  their 
religion,  which  is  their  strongest  sentiment,  dreads  and  abom- 
inates Christianity.  They  are  thus  incapable  of  love,  but  they 
are  not  of  gratitude." 

After  this  crowning  victory,  the  Central  India  Field-force 
was  broken  up,  some  portions  garrisoning  the  places  it  had 
conquered,  while  the  remainder,  under  one  of  its  leaders,  Napier, 
won  fresh  laurels  at  Joura  Alipore.  The  Gtovemor-Gteneral  and 
Commander-in-Chief  issued  congratulatory  orders  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign,  and  never  were  they  better  deserved, 
for  no  officer  or  man  had  spared  himself,  and  the  large  number 
who  had  fallen  victims  to  sunstroke  testified  to  the  severity 
of  the  marching.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  started  for  Bombay  on  29th 
June,  shattered  in  health  by  the  exposure  he  had  undergone- 
When  so  many  younger  men  had  succumbed  to  the  efiects  of 
the  fearful  heat,  it  was  astonishing  how  he  lived  through  it  all ; 
three  times  in  one  day  had  he  been  struck  from  oflF  his  horse 
by  sunstroke,  only  to  remount  after  sensibility  had  returned. 
Sir  Hugh  was  fSt^  at  Foona  and  Bombay,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  created  a  6.C.B.  After 
his  health  had  been  sufficiently  restored  by  a  residence  in 
England  he  returned  to  India  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Bombay  arm  v.  On  the  15th  May,  1860,  he  resigned  the 
command  of  tne  army  of  the  Western  Presidency  to  Sir  William 
Mansfield,  succeeding  Lord  Clyde  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  and  took  his  seat  as  senior  member  of  the  Govemor- 
Generars  Council  on  July  6th  of  the  same  year. 

In  his  fBtreweU  order  to  the  Bombay  army.  Sir  Hugh  Hose 
said  in  reference  to  the  services  of  the  Central  India  Force : 
"Nor  can  I  forget  the  weak  division,  incomplete  in  every 
requisite,  except  a  resolution  and  discipline,  which,  with  no 
other  aid  but  a  portion  of  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  fought 
its  way,  in  1858,  from  Western  India  to  the  frontier  of  Bengal, 
planting  their  colours  in  every  hostile  camp  and  fort  which 
opposed  their  line  of  march.  So  small  was  this  column,  so 
&r  had  it  advanced,  and  so  hard  was  it  pressed,  that  it  could 
not  afford  a  reserve ;  the  tide  of  war  closed  round  it  from  every 
side ;  sickness  was  in  the  camp ;  inarching  by  night  and  fighting 
by  day  in  a  summer  sun  had  prostrated  many,  and  weakened 
all ;  the  intense  heat  even  rendered  useless  a  great  portion  of 
the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  European  infantry.  But 
nothing  could  prostrate  the  spirit  of  the  Central  India  Field- 
force.  Their  devotion  never  allowed  them  to  think  that  they 
could  be  beaten ;  their  discipline  told  them  that  they  must  obey 
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their  orders  to  take  Calpee  and  join  the  Bengal  army,  no  matter 
at  what  "sacrifice.  They  never  yielded;  they  always  advanced 
till  they  won  the  Jumna,  and  gave  their  hands  on  its  banks 
to  their  gallant  comrades  of  the  Bengal  army.  Calpee  was  the 
fiiiit  of  this  hard  fought-for  union."  On  his  arrival  in  Bengal 
Sir  Hugh  Bose  found  some  of  the  European  regiments  of  the 
late  Company's  army  in  a  mutinous  state,  and,  in  November, 
1860,  felt  compelled  to  direct  the  carrying  out  of  the  capital 
sentence  pronounced  by  a  court  martial  on  a  private  of  the 
5th  Europeans,  stationed  at  Dinapore,  convicted  of  having 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  but  who  was 
recommended  to  mercy  by  the  court  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  previous  good  conduct.  Sir  Hugh  Bose's  period  of  command 
at  Calcutta  was  not  marked  by  any  military  event  of  importance 
beyond  the  Umbeyla  Expedition  conducted  by  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain.  The  Indian  army  benefited  greatly  under  his 
vigorous  superintendence,  but  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  then 
Viceroy,  and  the  policy  of  "masterly  inactivity,"  with  peace 
within  and  without  the  borders  of  India,  was  in  the  ascendant 
in  his  sagacious  councils.  Thus  the  army  presided  over  by  Sir 
Hugh  Bose  was  not  called  upon  for  any  great  efifort,  and  its 
efficiency  was  not  therefore  put  to  any  severe  test  by  the  strain 
of  war.  Nevertheless  the  Umbeyla  campaign,  though  only 
lasting  firom  October  to  December,  1863,  was  the  greatest  of 
our  "  little  wars,"  and  with  no  less  than  25,000  men  in  motion 
west  of  the  Jhelum,  and  troops  moving  in  support  as  far  as 
Meerut,  400  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  where  9,000  troops 
were  engaged,  no  little  anxiety  existed,  and  some  pressure  arose 
at  head-quarters.  In  1865,  Sir  Hugh  Bose's  period  of  service 
as  Commander-in-Chief  expired,  and  he  returned  to  England, 
when  he  was  appointed  Privy  Councillor,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Ireland,  and  his  combinations  in  treading  out  the 
embers  of  disaffection  in  the  abortive  Fenian  rising,  were 
masterly  and  successful 

Sir  Hugh  was  gazetted  Colonel  of  the  45th  Foot,  and  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  his  old  regiment,  the  92nd  High- 
landers. He  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  June,  1865,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  was  created  a  peer,  as  Baron  Strathnaim, 
of  Strathnaim,  in  the  county  of  Nairn,  and  of  Jhansi,  in  the 
East  Indies.  Finally  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
military  hierarchy,  on  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal, 
and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards,  in 
succession  to  the  aged  veteran,  Lord  Gough.    Thus  the  soldier 
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of  many  fields  was  transformed  into  that  illustrious  Court 
dignitary,  yclept  "Gold  Stick." 

The  &mous  Central  India  campaign  is  in  many  respects 
unique  in  Indian  history,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
troops  deserved  most  praise  for  the  powers  they  displayed  in 
marching  or  fighting.  The  season  was  an  exceptionally  hot  one, 
and  the  march  across  India  forms  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
displays  in  the  history  of  war,  and  gained  for  the  Central  India 
Field-force  and  its  commander  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
their  brethren  campaigninsf  in  Oude  and  elsewhere. 

Lord  Strathnaim  recently  afforded  proof  that  his  old  energy 
and  warlike  ardour  were  not  quenched  by  years  and  the  in- 
firmities of  age ;  for  when,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  intelligence 
arrived  in  England  of  the  disaster  of  Isandlana  on  the  22nd 
January,  and  the  Government  despatched  to  South  Africa  large 
reinforcements,  his  lordship  proffered  his  services  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  however,  declined  them  on  the  ground  that  the 
crisis  was  not  sufficiently  urgent  to  demand  the  presence  of  an 
officer  of  the  high  rank  of  Field-Marshal  But  that  the  offer 
was  made  is  none  the  less  honourable  to  the  distinguished 
veteran,  who,  as  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  earned  so  bright  a  reputation 
as  a  military  commander  in  our  Indian  Wars. 
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GENERAL  SIR  NEVILLE  BOWLES 
CHAMBERLAIN,  G.C.B.,  G.aS.L 

His  arriTal  in  India— Is  ordered  on  service  to  Afghanistan — G^eral  Nott's  defence  of 
Gandabar— Actions  of  12th  January,  9th  March,  and  25th  March,  1842— Betum 
▼ia  Gabul  to  India — Chamberlain  is  engaged  in  the  Gwalior  campaign — Dis- 
tinguishes himself  at  GhillianwaUah  and  Goojerat — In  civil  employ  in  the  Punjaub 
— Is  ap^inted  to  the  command  of  the  Punjaub  Frontier  Force— The  Meerunzye 
Bxpedition— The  Indian  Mutiny— Proceeds  to  Lahore  and  Delhi — Is  appointed 
Adjutant-General— Commands  m  the  actions  of  the  9th  and  14th  July,  1857,  and 
is  severely  wounded — Campaigning  in  the  North  West  Frontier — The  expeditions 
against  the  Khoord-Cabul  and  Mahsood  Wuzeerees— The  Umbeyla  Campaign — 
Conclusion. 

If  India  is  the  best  school  England  possesses  for  the  training 
of  good  soldiers,  then  is  the  Punjaub  Frontier  Force,  which  has 
the  pick  of  our  young  officers,  the  first  class  or  sixth  form  (to 
carry  out  the  school  simile)  for  the  education  of  able  and 
talented  aspirants  for  the  command  of  our  armies,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  diplomacy  which  is  brought  into  play  the 
moment  the  work  of  the  soldier  gives  place  to  that  of  the 
administrator.  In  India,  that  hybrid  and  almost  indigenous 
creature,  the  soldier-diplomatist,  is  well-nigh  a  necessity ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  India  he  has  ever  been  found  to  abound,  and  to 
approach  as  near  to  the  type  of  perfection  as  may  be  expected  of 
anything  human.  Clive,  Wellington,  and  Malcolm,  were  as  ready 
to  administer  as  to  fight,  and  so  were  their  lineal  successors 
the  Lawrences,  the  Edwardes,  and  the  Nicholsons  of  our  days. 

Sir  Neville  Bowles  Chamberlain  is  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Chamberlain,  first  baronet,  some  time  Consul-General 
at  Brazil,  and  was  born  at  Bio  on  the  18th  January,  1820,  so 
that,  although  his  services  have  been  so  long  and  prominently 
before  the  public,  and  he  has  attained  the  highest  rank  and 
honours  in  his  profession,  he  is  still  comparatively  young.  He 
entered  the  Indian  army  in  1837,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in 
June  of  that  year.     Soon  after  setting  foot  in  the  "City  of 
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Palaces,"  Ensign  Chamberlain  was  ordered  to  do  duty,  first  with 
the  70th,  and  afterwards  with  the  12th  Native  Infantry,  at 
Barrackpore.  In  December  following,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
62nd  Native  Infantry  at  Nusseerabad,  from  which  he  exchanged 
into  the  55th,  and  marched  with  that  regiment  to  Delhi. 
Young  Chamberlain  took  no  part  in  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Afghanistan,  but  he  proceeded  thither  in  1841,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  disasters  at  Cabul  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  was 
attached  to  Major-General  Nott's  force  at  Candahar. 

He  was  fortunate  in  making  his  d^btU  in  the  warlike  arena 
under  such  favourable  auspices.  His  commander,  Qeneral 
Nott,  was  one  of  those  soldiers  who  owed  nothing  to  fortuna 
A  man  of  singular  independence  of  character,  the  reader  arises 
from  a  perusal  of  his  letters,  as  they  appear  in  his  published 
"  Life,"  with  a  high  estimate  of  his  character,  though  the  im- 
pression is  marred  by  a  harshness  in  his  judgments,  which  had 
its  counterpart  in  an  unfortunate  irritability  of  temper  and 
intemperance  of  language.  A  native  of  Carmarthen,  of  the 
bourgeois  class.  General  Nott  went  out  to  India  without  friends 
or  interest,  and,  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to  see  much  service, 
but  for  an  accident  would  have  lived  and  died  a  regimental 
oflBcer  of  the  type  so  common  in  the  army,  whose  highest 
aspiration  is  to  command  his  regiment  or  a  brigade  in  the 
humdrum  times  of  peace.  But  this  Welshman,  without  being 
a  man  of  genius,  was  a  stout  soldier,  and,  when  troublous  times 
arose,  and  found  him  in  a  responsible  command,  quickly 
showed  his  superiority  to  the  courtier  class  of  generals  placed 
over  his  head  by  a  government  to  whom  sycophancy  and  plia- 
bility were  a  passport  to  high  command.  This  rugged,  plain- 
spoken,  and  honourable  soldier,  was  the  man  for  the  crisis  that 
had  arisen  in  Afghanistan,  and  England's  honour  was  safe  in  his 
keeping.  With  military  incompetence  displayed  at  Cabul,  and 
later,  at  Hykulzye,  the  words  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  a  great  leader  regarding  a  countryman  of  Nott's,  might  be 
applied  to  him : — 

**  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman/' 

Young  Chamberlain's  services  were  placed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, at  the  disposal  of  the  Political  Agent,  Major  (now 
General  Sir  Henry)  Rawlinson,  by  whom  he  was  tranrferred  to 
Shah  Soojah's  1st  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  On  the  12th  January, 
1842,  he  was  first  engaged,  thus  commencing  that  career  of 
active  service  which  has  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  our 
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iDdian  soldiers,  and  gained  for  him  the  highest  insignia  of 
two  mUitary  orders.  On  that  day  the  insurgent  chiefs  moved 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Urghundab,  and  took  post  about  five 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Candahar.  General  Nott  lost 
no  time  in  marching  out  to  attack  them.  Taking  with  him 
H.M.'s  40th  Regiment,  4  regiments  of  native  infantry,  the 
Shah's  1st  CavjJry,  a  party  of  Skinner's  Horse,  and  16  guns, 
he  made  a  four  hours'  march  over  a  very  diflScult  country,  and 
came  upon  the  enemy,  about  15,000  strong,  posted  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Urghundab.  The  British  troops  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  infantry  at  once  advanced  to  the  attack,  flanked  by  the 
artillery  and  cavalry.  The  action  was  of  brief  duration,  though 
with  the  fortune  for  which  Lieutenant  Chamberlain  was  after- 
wards remarkable,  he  did  not  escape  without  a  severe  wound. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  during  which  our  guns  and 
musketry,  telling  with  deadly  efiect  upon  the  heavy  masses  of 
the  enemy,  were  answered  by  a  wild  and  ineffective  fire  from 
their  ranks,  the  insurgents  became  confused  and  took  to  flight. 
Atta  Mahomed,  one  of  the  chiefs,  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at 
a  village,  but  Nott  moved  his  troops  forward  and  carried  the 
position  by  storm,  when  every  soul  within  its  walls  was  slaugh- 
tered. The  British  line  was  then  re-formed,  and  Atta  Mahomed 
prepared  to  meet  a  second  attack.  But  the  cavalry,  with  two 
horse  artillery  guns,  charged  down  upon  the  enemy,  who  broke 
and  fled  in  dismay.  An  oflScer  of  H.  M.'s  40th,  speaking  of 
this  action  as  "  the  first  success  after  our  recent  disasters  at 
Cabul,"  adds,  "the  victory  having  been  obtained  over  a  force 
so  immensely  superior  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  it  by  the 
British,  most  effectually  damped  the  spirit  of  our  enemies  in 
that  part  of  the  country." 

The  rebels  were  now  joined  by  the  Dooranee  chiefs,  with  Mirza 
Ahmed,  the  ablest  man  in  western  Afghanistan,  at  their  head;  and 
Candahar  was  in  a  manner  invested.  On  the  21st  February,  a 
letter  arrived  from  Cabul,  ordering  the  evacuation  of  Candahar, 
but  the  military  and  political  chie&  being  of  opinion  that  it  was 
written  under  compulsion,  returned  a  decided  refusal,  thus 
saving  the  honour  of  the  British  arms  as  well  as  consulting  the 
safety  of  the  force.  General  Nott  was  not  the  man  to  remain 
on  the  defensive,  and  permit  the  enemy  to  select  their  own  time 
for  attacking  him,  but  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
break  up  the  Afghan  camp,  which  continued  to  hover  round 
the  city.  To  prevent  any  insurrectionary  movement  within,  a 
thousand  Afghan  families  were  expelled  from  the  city,  after 
which  Nott  marched  out,  on  the  7th  March,  to  encounter  the 
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enemy.  He  took  with  him  the  40th  Queen's,  four  regiments  of 
native  infantry,  all  the  cavalry  in  the  force,  with  which  went 
Neville  Chamberlain,  and  sixteen  guns ;  while  he  left  behind  for 
the  protection  of  the  city,  three  and  a  fialf  regiments  of  native 
infantry.  As  Nott  advanced,  the  Afghans,  who  had  been  hover- 
ing about  the  neighbourhood  of  Candahar,  retired  before  him. 
He  crossed  the  Tumuk,  and  advanced  to  the  Urghundab  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who,  however,  shrank  from  meeting 
British  bayonets,  and  it  was  long  before  they  even  ventured  to 
come  within  reach  of  the  guns.  When  they  did  so,  the  artillery 
opened  upon  their  dense  masses  with  such  good  effect  that 
they  were  more  than  ever  disinclined  to  approach  their  enemy. 
On  the  9th,  however,  there  seemed  some  prospect  of  a  general 
action,  for  the  Afghan  footmen  were  observed  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  on  a  range  of  hills,  and,  as  Nott  advanced,  they  saluted 
him  with  a  volley  from  their  matchlocks.  Advancing  the  light 
companies  of  the  40th  and  16th  Native  Infismtry  to  storm  the 
hills  on  the  right,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  40th  to  carry  the 
heights  on  the  left,  the  enemy  soon  gave  way,  as  they  invariably 
did  throughout  this  war,  when  the  attack  was  of  a  determined 
character.  On  the  hills  being  cleared  the  Afghan  horse  were 
seen  drawn  up  in  a  long  line  extending  across  the  plain — their 
right  resting  upon  a  range  of  high  ground,  and  their  left  on  a 
ruined  fort,  built  on  a  high  scarped  mound.  Hoping  to  draw 
the  enemy  within  reach  of  his  cavalry,  Qeneral  Nott  ceased 
the  fire  of  his  guns,  but  they  declined  to  meet  him  in  the  open 
field,  for,  as  Major  Rawlinson  says  in  his  MS.  journal,  "  the 
plan  of  enticing  the  General  to  Telookham,  delaying  him  there 
by  keeping  a  body  of  horse  in  his  vicinity,  and  then  doubling 
back  on  the  town,  was  all  preconcerted  by  Meerza  Ahmed." 
During  the  absence  of  the  main  portion  of  the  British  force, 
the  rebels  gathered  their  full  strength  for  an  attack  on  the  city 
of  Candahar,  which  they  hoped  to  carry  by  a  coup-de-main. 
Though  all  the  Dooranee  tribes  of  the  country,  except  the 
Noorzyes,  were  present,  they  were  repulsed  by  Major  Rawlinson 
who  conducted  the  defence,  with  severe  loss. 

After  Nott's  return  on  the  12th  March,  no  military  move- 
ment took  place  till  the  25th,  when  a  brigade  under  Colonel 
(the  late  General  Sir  George)  Wymer,  took  the  field,  to  clear  the 
country,  on  the  Candahar  side  of  the^Urghundab,  of  the  Door- 
anee horse.  It  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  a  troop 
of  horse  artillery,  with  400  cavalry,  including  Chamberlain  s 
corps.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Baba-Wullee,  the  Dooranee 
horse,  3,000   strong,  crossed  the   river   Urghundab,  to  attack 
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Wymer,  who  sent  a  messenger  to  Candahar  to  inform  the 
General  of  his  position,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  Wymer 
had  to  guard  his  cattle  as  well  as  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  the 
former  necessity  greatly  crippled  his  movements,  and  being 
weak  in  cavalry,  he  found  himself  opposed  at  a  disadvantage  to 
the  large  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse,  which  now  appeared  in 
his  front.  His  small  detachment  of  troopers  were  driven  in  by 
the  Dooranees,  under  Saloo  Khan,  who  gallantly  and  repeatedly 
charged  the  British  squares. 

Major  Bawlinson,  in  his  MS.  journal,  which  gives  a  complete 
and  graphic  account  of  all  the  events,  political  and  military, 
connected  with  that  portion  of  Afghanistan  to  which  he  was 
accredited,  writes  : — "  In  the  charge  of  the  horse  under  Saloo 
Khan,  when  after  driving  back  our  cavalry,  they  were  stopped 
by  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  the  light  company  of  the  38th, 
which  had  been  thrown  out  in  advance,  Yar  Mahomed,  of 
Dehrawat,  who  was  Saloo  Kiian's  nephew,  fell ;  and  in  another 
part  of  the  field  three  other  chiefs  of  note  of  the  Noorzye  were 
wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded, 
I  estimate  from  aU  I  could  learn  on  the  field,  and  from  the 
villagers,  at  about  150.  We  had  a  few  men  killed,  and  some 
40  wounded.  Amongst  the  latter  are  two  cavalry  oflScers, 
Chamberlain  and  Travers.  The  Dooranee  horse  came  on  more 
boldly  on  this  occasion  than  they  had  ever  been  seen  to  do 
before.  Some  of  the  38th  Sepoys,  indeed,  received  sabre  cuts 
from  their  horsemen,  but  they  cannot  stand  our  artillery 
or  musketry  fire.  They  had  been  so  taunted  with  cowardice, 
that  they  resolved  to  have  one  conflict  with  us  before  they 
quitted  the  vicinity  of  Candahar ;  and  had  not  reinforcements 
gone  out,  they  would  have  sustained,  I  doubt  not,  a  much 
heavier  loss,  by  making  repeated  charges  on  different  parts  of 
the  camp  during  the  afternoon."  But  the  affair  soon  degen- 
erated into  one  of  distant  skirmishes,  for  the  audacity  of  the 
Afghan  chivalry  was  soon  cooled  by  the  fire  of  the  British 
infantry,  and  the  splendid  practice  of  the  guns. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  sound  of  the  cannonade  reached  Nott 
in  Candahar,  and  he  moved  out  in  support.  The  Dooranees 
were  still  surrounding  Wymer  s  camp,  when  the  General  entered 
the  valley  with  his  reinforcements.  The  scene  as  the  afternoon 
sun  shed  its  rays  upon  the  sabres  of  the  enemy,  is  described  by 
an  eye-witness.  Captain  Neill,  in  his  Becollediona  of  Service^  "  as 
a  beautiful  spectacle,  which  will  not  readily  be  forgotten."  The 
British  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square  covering  a 
crowd  of  camels ;  the  horse  artillery  guns,  which  had  done  such 
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good  service  before,  were  playing  with  precision  under  Turner's 
direction,  upon  the  dense  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse,  whom 
their  heavy  fire  now  kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  At  this  time 
our  hero  signalised  himself  by  an  act  of  valour,  which  is  thus 
noted  by  Captain  Neill: — "Just  as  General  Nott,  with  the 
reinforcements,  came  in  sight.  Lieutenant  Chamberlain,  of  the 
Bengal  service,  an  officer  in  the  Shah's  Cavalry,  who  at  the  head 
of  a  small  party,  had  charged  the  enemy,  was  driven  back,  and, 
emerging  from  a  cloud  of  dust,  formed  in  rear  of  the  infentry, 
with  the  loss  of  a  few  men  killed,  himself  and  many  of  his  party 
wounded,  but  not  without  having  given  very  satisfactory  proofe 
of  his  power  as  a  swordsman,  albeit  his  treacherous  weapon  had 
broken  in  his  hand." 

When  Nott's  reinforcements  approached,  the  Afghans  retired 
to  their  camp  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  General 
was  desirous  of  following  them  up,  but  the  guns  could  not  be 
brought  down  to  the  river  without  great  labour,  and  the  fords 
were  well-nigh  impracticable,  so  he  withdrew  his  troops  to 
Candahar  for  the  night,  leaving  Wymer  in  position.  On  the 
following  morning  Nott  sallied  out  again,  with  the  brigade  that 
had  accompanied  him  on  the  preceding  day,  but  finding  that 
the  enemy  had  struck  their  camp  during  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  had  dispersed  in  difiFerent  bodies,  he  returned  to  Candahar^ 
leaving  Wymer  in  the  valley  to  graze  his  cattle,  the  garrison 
being  greatly  in  want  of  forage. 

Meanwhile  General  Nott  experienced  great  disappointment 
on  learning  the  repulse  of  Major-General  England  at  Hykulzye 
on  the  28th  March,  when  he  fell  back  to  Quetta ;  and,  on  the 
18th  April,  wrote  an  outspoken  letter*  ordering  him  to  advance 

*■  In  this  letter  General  Nott  said  :—**  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
strong  brigade  of  2,500  men  shotdd  be  immediately  pushed  from  Quetta  to  Candahar, 
with  the  supplies  noted  in  the  foregoing  para^ph.  I  therefore  have  to  acquaint 
you  that  I  wiU  direct  a  brigade  of  three  regunents  of  infantry,  a  troop  of  norse 
artillery,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  march  from  Candahar  on  the  mommg  of  the 
25th  instant.  This  force  will  certainly  be  at  Chummun,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Kojuck,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Ma^,  and  possibly  on  the  30th  of  this  month ;  I 
shall  therefore  fully  rely  on  your  mardung  a  brigade  from  Quetta  so  that  it  may 
reach  the  southern  side  of  the  pass  on  the  above  mentioned  date.  I  believe  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accomplishing  this  nor  of  crossing  the  Kojuck  without 
loss,  provided  the  heights  are  properly  crowned  on  either  side.  I  have  crossed  it 
three  times  in  command  of  troops,  and  I  know  that  what  I  now  state  is  correct. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  passing  through  Pisheen,  provided  a  careful  and  well  ordered 
march  is  preserved,  and  patrols  and  flimking  parties  of  horse  are  thrown  well  out. 
The  people  of  this  oount^  cannot  withstand  our  troops  in  the  open  field.  I  am  weU 
aware  that  war  cannot  be  made  without  loss ;  but  yet  I  hope  that  British  troops  can 
oppose  Asiatic  armies  without  defeat ;  and  I  feel,  and  know,  that  British  officers 
should  never  despiur  of  punishing  the  atrocious  and  treacherous  conduct  of  a  brutal 
enemy.  I  feel  obb'ged  to  vou  for  pointing  out  the  many  difficulties  attending  our 
position ;  but  you  are  well  aware  that  it  is  our  first  and  only  duty  to  overcome 
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forthwith.  General  England,  accordingly,  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  to  Candahar,  with  supplies  and  reinforcements,  including 
H.M/s  41st  Regiment.  After  his  arrival  Nott  sent  Colonel 
Wymer  to  reUeve  Khelat-i-Ghilzye,  with  a  strong  brigade  of 
four  infantry  regiments,  some  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  defence  of  this  isolated  post  by  Captain  Craigie, 
with  a  small  body  of  Sepoys  and  a  few  artillerymen,  since 
the  9th  December,  when  the  Afghans  first  laid  siege  to  the 
post,  and  the  brilliant  repulse  of  about  6,000  of  the  enemy, 
who  made  a  desperate  attempt  on  the  21st  May  to  carry 
the  fortress  by  assault,  forms  one  of  the  proudest  episodes  in 
the  history  of  the  Indian  army.  It  shows  how  Sepoys  will 
fight  when  well  led,  and  ofiers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Qhuznee  garrison,  under  Colonel  Palmer,  on 
6th  March. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  this  large  portion  of 
Nott's  force,  the  Dooranees  began  to  appear  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Candahar  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  May,  and, 
hovering  about  the  cantonments,  carried  oflf  some  baggage  cattle. 
As  the  day  advanced  their  numbers  increased,  but,  being  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  only  reconnoitring  his  position, 
Nott  sent  Colonel  Stacey,  with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and 
4  guns,  to  drive  them  back.  The  Afghans,  thinking  that  a 
movement  of  Stacey's  was  dictated  by  an  intention  to  retreat, 
took  courage,  and  pushing  forward,  occupied  some  rocky  heights 
to  the  west  of  the  cantonments,  from  which  they  opened  a  distant 
fire  on  the  British  line.  As  it  was  obvious  that  the  enemy  were 
desirous  of  bringing  on  an  engagement,  Nott,  leaving  General 
England  in  charge  at  Candahar,  despatched  H.M.'s  41st  Regiment 
and  8  guns,  and  himself  rode  out  to  take  command  of  the  troops. 
Covered  bv  the  fire  of  the  guns,  the  infantry  were  now  ordered 
to  storm  the  heights.  "  The  view  from  the  look-out  in  the  city," 
wrote  Bawlinson,  in  his  journal,  "was  now  very  fine.  The 
hillocks  on  the  right  were  crowned  with  masses  of  horsemen, 
numbering,  apparently,  about  1,500.  A  crowd  of  footmen  occu- 
pied the  rocky  heights.  In  front  of  our  line,  and  beyond,  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  human  beings  thick  as 
a  flight  of  kcusts,  bodies  of  horse  continually  debouching  round 

difficoltiefl  where  the  national  honour  and  our  military  reputation  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned. Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  effort  and  perseverance.  lu  reply  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  only  to  observe  that  I 
have  not  yet  contemplated  falling  back.  Without  money,  I  can  neither  pay  the  long 
arrears  due  to  the  troops,  nor  procure  carriage  for  field  operations.  I  deeply  regret 
this  state  of  things,  wMch  ought  to  have  been  attended  to  months  ago.  Had  this 
been  done,  I  should  now  have  been  on  my  march  to  Ghuznee." 
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the  shoulder,  and  pushing  on  to  join  their  comrades  on  the 
right." 

The  work  of  storming  the  heights  was  done  rapidly  and  well, 
and,  as  the  enemy  were  driven  down,  Chamberlain  swooped 
down  upon  them  with  his  horsemen,  with  the  fiery  ardour  for 
which  he  had  earned  a  reputation  in  the  camp,  and  cut  them 
up  handsomely.  It  is  said  that  the  widow  of  AJ^ram  Ehan,  an 
Afghan  chief  who  was  executed  at  Candahar  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  was  in  the  field,  riding  her  husband's  charger,  and 
bearing  a  Qhazee  standard.  Lieutenant  Rattray  writes : — "As 
the  enemy  drew  near,  a  white  object  was  observed  in  the  centre 
of  their  front  ranks,  which  seemed  the  rallying  point  for  the 
Ghazees,  chieftains,  Moollahs,  kettle-drums,  and  standard-bearers. 
This  proved  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  the  heroic  widow 
of  the  slaughtered  Akram  Khan.  Throwing  aside  her  timid 
nature  with  her  boorkha  (veil),  she  had  left  the  sacred  privacy 
of  the  zenana  for  the  foremost  rank  in  the  battle-field,  had 
bestrode  her  husband's  charger,  and,  with  his  standard  in  her 
hand,  had  assembled  the  tribes."  The  enemy  were  soon  in 
confusion,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Major  Rawlinson — ^who, 
like  Macgregor,  his  brother  "  political ''  at  Jellalabad,  laid  aside 
his  pen  and  assumed  his  sword  whenever  fighting  was  on  the 
tapis, — took  a  small  body  of  horse  to  clear  the  hillocks  to  the 
right  of  the  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy,  which  still  clung 
to  them,  and  Tait,  with  his  irregular  cavalry,  was  sent  to  support 
him.  These  two  officers  continued  the  pursuit  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Baba-WuUee  Pass,  and  cut  up  large  numbers  of  the 
flying  enemy.  The  Ghazees,  confident  that  victory  would  crown 
their  efforts,  had  barricaded  this  pass  with  stones,  and  thrown 
up  a  strong  breastwork  in  another  direction,  intending  them 
as  defences  between  the  British  position  and  their  own.  But 
now,  instead  of  having  these  defences  in  their  front,  they  found 
them  in  their  rear,  and  had  our  guns  been  pushed  on  with 
sufficient  activity,  the  enemy  would  have  suffered  more  heavily 
than  they  did.  However,  the  General  effected  all  he  had 
desired,  so,  drawing  off  his  troops,  he  returned  to  Candahar. 

General  Nott  referred  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  conduct  of 
Neville  Chamberlain,  who  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  He 
said,  in  a  private  letter  to  Lieutenant  Hammersley,  political 
agent  at  Quetta :  "  A  detail  of  the  1st  Cavalry,  under  Cham- 
berlain, behaved  very  well  indeed.  The  enemy  had  8,000  men 
in  position,  and  2,000  in  reserve.  We  had  1,500  of  all  arms  in 
the  field."  His  gallantry  in  these  engagements  was  so  conspi- 
cuous that  the  Governor-General  specially  mentioned  him  in 
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general  orders  for  his  '' distiDguisbed  services/'  and  appointed 
him  Adjutant  of  the  7th  Irregular  Cavalry. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  Nott  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
victorious  General  Pollock*  On  the  7th  August  he  evacuated 
Candahar,  and,  despatching  General  England  with  a  brigade  to 
Quetta,  prepared  to  retire  to  India,  according  to  the  Governor- 
General's  order,  "  by  way  of  Ghuznee,  Cabul,  and  Jellalabad." 
During  this  long  and  adventurous  march  of  320  miles  to  Cabul, 
and  thence  through  the  passes  to  Peshawur  and  the  British 
provinces,  Chamberlain  was  attached  to  Christie's  Irregular 
Regiment  of  Horse. 

For  the  first  160  miles  of  the  march,  until  they  arrived  at 
Mookoor,  the  enemy  avoided  a  conflict  with  our  troops,  but,  on 
the  28th  August,  just  after  the  rear-guard  had  moved  from 
their  encampment  at  Mookoor,  the  Afghans  came  down  upon 
them  with  a  party  of  500  horse  and  two  guns.  Nott  ordered 
out  Christie*s  Irregular  Cavalry,  who  cut  up  some  fifty  of 
the  enemy's  infantry.  Without  further  molestation  the  force 
reached  its  halting  ground  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  here 
than  Captain  Delamain  rode  out,  without  orders,  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who,  it  was  reported,  though  without  truth,  had  cut 
up  some  of  his  grass-cutters.  Taking  with  him  all  the  dis- 
posable cavalry,  including  Chamberlain's  regiment,  this  officer, 
after  dispersing  a  small  body  of  the  enemy,  incautiously  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  where  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  were  posted.  Delamain  at  once  determined  to  attack 
them.  A  squadron  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry  charged  up  the 
hill,  but  a  hot  fire  from  a  party  of  Juzailchees,  who  suddenly 
appeared  on  their  flanks,  saluted  them  as  they  advanced.  At 
the  same  time  the  enemy's  horse  poured  down  upon  them,  and 
the  sowars  wavered.  Captain  Keeve  was  shot  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  Captain  Bury  and  Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  who 
gained  the  ridge,  fell  beneath  the  sabres  of  the  Afghan  horse- 
men, the  latter  receiving  a  severe  wound  in  the  elbow  joint  of 
the  right  arm.  The  troopers,  seeing  their  oflScers  fall,  turned 
and  fled.  Their  companions  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  were  seized 
with  panic,  and  soon  the  whole  body  rode  each  other  down  in 
wild  confusion.  Besides  the  officers  above  named,  Lieutenants 
Bavenscrofb  and  Malet  were  wounded,  and  Chamberlain,  vainly 
trying  to  rally  his  men,  received  a  slight  injury,  while  56  men 
were  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  meantime  General  Nott  had 
twice  ordered  Delamain,  who  had  sent  orderlies  to  him  for  in- 
structions, to  return  to  camp,  but  without  effect.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his  cavalry,  Nott  marched  with  all 
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his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  reported  to  be  above 
7,000  strong,  but  they  had  decamped.  On  the  30th  August  the 
cavalry  redeemed  their  honour. 

Shumsoodeen  Khan,  the  Afghan  commander,  emboldened  by 
his  success,  moved  down  upon  the  British  force,  which  was  en- 
camped at  Goaine,  with  some  10,000  men  of  aU  arms.  Out- 
flanking Nott's  column  with  his  numerous  horsemen,  he  opened 
fire  with  his  guns,  upon  which  the  British  general  advanced  his 
infantry  in  column,  flanked  by  his  field-pieces  and  Christie's 
Horse.  After  some  manoeuvring,  the  British  troops  went  at  the 
Afghans  with  a  loud  hurrah,  when  the  latter,  not  caring  to  cross 
bayonets,  turned  and  fled  in  confusion.  Two  of  their  guns 
were  captured,  and  Christie's  Horse,  with  which  was  Neville 
Chamberlain,  started  in  pursuit,  and  did  considerable  execu- 
tion.* Shumsoodeen's  tents,  magazines  and  stores  were  found 
scattered  about  the  plain,  and  the  chief  fled  to  Ghuznee, 
the  tribe  who  had  joined  his  standard  after  his  recent  success 

*  The  following  by  the  historian  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  gives  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  action  of  the  SOth  :— **  On  the  preceding  day  Shumsoodeen  Khan  had 
sent  round  the  heads  of  the  officers  who  had  fallen  in  the  action  of  the  28th,  and 
greatly  exaggerating  the  victory  he  had  gained,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  people 
against  the  mfidels  whom  he  had  beaten  so  gloriously  in  the  field.  On  that  day 
considerable  reinforcements  reached  him.  He  was  seen  on  the  hills  to  the  right  of 
Nott's  camp  with  4,000  or  5,000  men,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  attads  our 
troops  in  the  course  of  the  morrow's  march.  The  morrow  came.  Nott  marched  to 
Qoame ;  Shumsoodeen  moved  parallel  to  him,  and  took  up  his  position  again  on  the 
hills  to  the  right  of  the  British  camp.  As  every  hour  was  increasing  his  numbers  he 
desired  to  postpone  the  inevitable  collision.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  he  is  said 
to  have  mustered  not  less  than  10,000  men.  Not  far  from  the  ground  on  which  Nott 
halted  on  that  morning  was  a  fort  held  by  the  enemy,  which  he  determined  to  attack. 
But  the  day  was  sultry.  The  troops  were  exhausted  Inr  their  march.  So  the 
General  pitched  his  camp  at  once,  and,  giving  his  troops  a  few  hours  to  recruit  and 
refresh  themselves,  postponed  the  attack  to  the  afternoon.  At  three  o'clock  the 
General  went  out  with  the  40th  Queen's,  the  16th  and  38th  Native  Infantry  regi- 
ments, and  all  his  cavalry  details,  Anderson's  troop  of  horse  artillecy,  two  guns 
of  Blood's  battery,  and  two  18-pounders.  The  ground  between  our  camp  and  the 
fort  was  difficult.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  guns  could  be  brought  up  to 
breaching  distance,  and  when  at  last  they  opened  upon  the  fort  they  made  so  httle 
impression  that  Shumsoodeen  was  persuaded  by  his  chiefs  not  to  shrink  any  longer 
from  a  general  action  with  a  force  whose  cavalry  had  been  already  beaten  in  the  field, 
and  whose  artillery  now  seemed  so  little  formidable.  So  scattering  his  horsemen 
on  both  sides,  so  as  to  outflank  us,  Shumsoodeen  moved  down  with  the  main  body  of 
his  infantry  and  his  guns,  and,  planting  the  latter  on  the  nearest  height,  opened  a 
rapid  and  well  directed  fire  on  the  British  columns.  Then  Nott  drew  off  his  troops 
from  the  attack  on  the  fort,  and  advanced  in  column  to  the  right,  flanked  by 
Anderson's  guns  and  Christie's  Horse,  upon  the  main  bodvof  ShnmscModeen's  fighting 
men.  On  this  the  enemy  crowded  upon  the  other  flank,  keeping  up  a  smart  fire  both 
from  their  guns  and  juamils ;  so  Nott  changed  front  to  the  left,  deployed,  threw  out 
skirmishers,  and  advanced  in  line,  supported  by  the  guns.  For  some  time  the  enemy 
seemed  inclined  to  engage  us,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  from  their  guns  and  juzails ;  but 
when  our  troops  came  to  the  charge,  and  pushed  on  with  a  loud  and  cheerful  hurrah, 
they  turned  and  fled  before  us.  One  of  their  guns  broke  down,  and  was  immediately 
captured.  Christie,  with  his  Horse,  went  off  in  pursuit  of  the  other,  sabred  the  drivers, 
and  carried  off  Wie  piece." 
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dispersing  to  their  homes  according  to  Afghan  custom  after  a 
defeat. 

Nott  gave  his  troops  rest  during  the  31st  August,  and,  on  the 
Ist  September,  resumed  his  march  on  Ghuznee,  before  which  he 
arrived  on  the  5th.  Ghuznee  was  now  once  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  having  been  capitulated  by  Colonel  Palmer  on 
the  previous  6th  March.  The  5th  September  was  spent  in 
desultory  fighting.  Shumsoodeen,  who  had  been  reinforced 
firom  Cabul  by  Sultan  Jan,  occupied  the  heights  to  the  north- 
east of  the  fortress,  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot. 
"The  gay  attire  and  fine  chargers  of  the  chieftains,"  says 
Colonel  Stacey,  **  made  them  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance. 
The  gardens,  the  ravines,  and  water-courses  were  filled  with 
matchlock  men,  and  the  city  seemed  to  be  swarming  with  armed 
men."  Before  encamping  his  force,  Nott  determined  to  clear 
the  heights,  and  in  right  gallant  style  did  the  troops  answer  the 
summons  of  their  leader.  Scaling  the  steeps  with  enthusiasm, 
they  drove  the  enemy  before  them  at  every  point,  and  then 
leaving  two  regiments  and  two  guns  to  occupy  them,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  force  returned  to  camp.  Preparations  were 
now  commenced  for  the  siege  of  the  place,  when  its  defenders, 
losing  heart,  evacuated  the  citadel. 

Nott  determined  to  destroy  this  almost  impregnable  for- 
talice,  the  pride  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  carried  out  by 
Major  Sanders,  his  commanding  engineer,  a  very  distinguished 
oflBcer,  who  fell  at  Maharajpore.  The  guns  were  accordingly 
burst,  mines  were  run  under  the  works  and  exploded,  and, 
finally,  the  town  and  entire  citadel  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  According  to  orders  firom  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  the  gates  from  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  the  famous 
sandal- wood  gates,  "  which,"  as  his  lordship  said,  "  are  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth,"  (though  competent  authority  has 
denied  it)  were  borne  ofi"  in  triumph.  Nott  now  proceeded  on 
his  march  towards  Cabul.  On  the  12th  he  was  before  Sydera- 
bad,  which  he  burnt.  Shumsoodeen,  Sultan  Jan,  and  other 
Sirdars,  with  12,000  men,  occupied  a  succession  of  strong  posi- 
tions near  Benee  Badan  and  Mydan,  intending  to  make  a  last 
stand  for  the  capital  But  Nott's  gallant  army  carried  every- 
thing before  them,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  15tn,  twenty-six  of 
their  forts  might  have  been  counted  in  flames.  On  the  17th 
September  he  arrived  before  Cabul,  only  to  find  that  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  Pollock,  who,  after  a  brilliant  series  of 
operations,  had  once  more  planted  the  British  standard  on  the 
Bala  Hissar. 
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On  the  12th  October,  the  combined  forces  of  the  victorious 
generals,  Pollock,  Sale,  and  Nott,  moved  away  from  the  scene 
of  so  much  disaster,  and  the  return  march  to  India  commenced, 
Nott's  division  bringing  up  the  rear.  Chamberlain's  regiment 
accompanied  Sir  Robert  Sale,  who  proceeded,  with  two  brigades 
and  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  by  the  Gospund  Durrali,  or 
Sheep  Pass,  which  runs  parallel  with,  and  on  the  right  of,  the 
Khoord-Cabid  Pass,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  that  defile 
and  crowning  the  heights,  the  diflSculty  of  doing  so  from  the 
Cabul  side  being  considerable.  By  this  means  the  main  column 
was  enabled  to  thread  this  terrible  defile,  in  which  3,000  men 
perished  in  January,  1842,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition. 

Christie's  Horse  afterwards  rejoined  General  Nott's  force, 
which  formed  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  15  th  October,  was  engaged  in  repelling  a  determined  attack 
by  the  Ghilzyes  in  the  Huft  Kotul  Pass,  which  Colonel  Stacey, 
in  his  **  Narrative  "  describes  as  a  "  severe  affair,"  and  which 
Nott,  who  was  not  inclined  to  write  lengthy  despatches,  or  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  engagements,  thought  worthy 
of  a  brief  despatch.  General  Nott  reached  Jellalabad  on  the 
24th  October,  and,  after  a  halt  of  a  few  days,  during  which  the 
works  which  Sir  Robert  Sale's  force  had  raised  and  defended 
with  such  perseverance  and  gallantry,  were  blown  up,  the  army 
marched  in  the  same  order  as  before.  General  Nott's  column 
bringing  up  the  rear.  There  was  some  severe  fighting  in  the 
passes  between  Jellalabad  and  Jamrood.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Khyber,  General  McCaskill  s  division  was  severely  handled  by 
the  Afreedees,  and  two  officers  and  several  men  were  killed, 
and  two  guns  were  carried  off*  by  the  enemy,  though  they  were 
recovered  on  the  following  day.  General  Nott  was  also  furiously 
attacked  when  marching  to  and  from  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid, 
which,  as  well  as  the  works  erected  by  Mackeson  for  its  defence, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  Major  Sanders,  chief  engineer 
of  Nott's  column.  In  this  affiair,  23  officers  and  men  were  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Lieutenant  Chamberlain, 
who,  though  a  mere  youth  of  twenty-two,  had,  in  this  his  first 
campaign,  been  wounded  no  less  than  four  times,  a  result  due  to 
his  headlong  valour,  which  impelled  him  to  take  part  in  every 
affair  when  there  was  a  chance  of  winning  honour. 

On  the  6th  November,  General  Nott  cleared  the  Khyber 
Pass,  and  encamped  at  Jamrood,  and,  marching  from  Peshawur 
on  the  12th,  he  crossed  the  Sutlej  at  Ferozepore  into  British 
territory  on  the  23rd  December,  bringing  with  him  the  Somnauth 
gates,  which  he  had  dragged  so  many  hundred  miles  at  the  cost 
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of  some  lives,  to  grace  the  pageant  of  Lord  EUenborough,  who 
displayed  throughout  his  career  a  singular  mixture  of  weakness 
and  strength  of  character,  of  magnanimity  and  puerile  vanity. 

On  his  arrival  in  India,  Lieutenant  Chamberlain  was  selected 
by  the  Governor-General,  as  being  "amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  action  during  the  late  war,"  to  do  duty  with 
his  lordship's  body-guard.  In  February,  1843,  he  was  attached, 
as  Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster- General,  to  the  Army  of 
Exercise,  and  was  present  at  the  hardly-contested  battle  of 
Maharajpore,  when  Lord  Gough  was  surprised  by  the  Gwalior 
troops,  and  with  diflBculty  gained  a  victory.  Owing  to  the 
effects  of  his  last  wound,  from  which  he  stiQ  continued  to  suffer, 
he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  give  up  his  appointment,  and 
proceed  to  the  hills  to  recruit  his  strength. 

In  1845,  Neville  Chamberlain  came  home  to  England  on 
furlough,  and  thus  missed  the  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  first  Sikh  campaign,  but  he  returned  to  India  towards  the 
close  of  the  following  year.  In  January,  1847,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Adjutant  to  the  14th  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  nominated  military  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Governor  of  Bombay.  Captain  Chamberlain  did  not  long 
remain  absent  from  his  own  presidency.  In  1848,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  8th 
Irregular  Cavalry  ;  we  find  he  was  excused  passing  an  examina- 
tion in  Hindoostanee,as  required  from  Indian  oflScers  doing  duty 
with  native  corps,  on  account  of  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  campaign  in  Afghanistan.  In  November  of  the  same  year. 
Chamberlain  was  transferred  to  the  post  of  Majoi:  of  Brigade  to 
the  4th,  or  Brigadier  J.  B  Hearsey's,  Irregular  Cavalry  Brigade, 
forming  part  of  Sir  Joseph  ThackweU's  Cavalry  division,  at- 
tached to  the  army  engaged  in  the  operations  in  the  Punjaub, 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Gough, 

He  was  not  fortunate,  or  rather  unfortunate,  enough  to  be 
present  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  where  our 
cavalry  so  signally  misbehaved,  but,  on  the  30th  January,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Lord  Gough's  entrenched  camp,  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  On  that  day  a  party  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  prowling  about  in  quest  of  our  camels, 
as  they  fed  on  the  plain.  Neville  Chamberlain  forthwith  at- 
tacked the  enemy  with  a  detachment  of  the  9th,  or  Christie's 
Irregular  Horse,  and  succeeded  in  killing  16  of  them,  and 
putting  the  rest  to  flight  He  himself  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  such  was  the  notoriety  attaching  to  him  of  having  been 
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more  often  wounded  than  any  other  oflScer  in  the  army,  that 
there  was  an  exaggerated  statement  in  Buist's  Annals  of  the 
Campaign,  that  "  this  was  the  sixteenth  wound  Captain  Cham- 
berlain had  received  in  action  since  1840."  Our  hero  was  present 
with  his  brigade  in  the  crowning  victory  of  Goojerat,  the  "battle 
of  the  guns/'  as  it  has  been  so  aptly  called.  In  this  engage- 
ment Chamberlain  took  part  in  the  repeated  charges  made  by 
the  cavalry,  and  displayed  his  accustomed  energy,  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Joseph  Tnackwell,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten 
foe.  A  writer  on  the  details  of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  21st 
February,  1849,  says: — "Hand-to-hand  encounters  were  fre- 
quent. Neville  Chamberlain,  of  the  Irregulars,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  number  he  slew  of  the  enemy."  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Gough,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Governor-General,  reported  that  he  was  greatly  indebted  to 
Captain  Chamberlain  "  for  his  assistance  in  the  field,  and  for 
the  example  which  he  set  in  several  hand-to-hand  affairs  with  a 
furious  and  exasperated  enemy."  He  was  almost  immediately 
rais^  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Major,  and  appointed  Major  of 
Brigade  of  the  cavalry  detached  with  the  force  sent  across  the 
Jhelum  in  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs,  under  the  command  of  that 
brilliant  soldier.  Sir  Walter  Gilbert.  The  campaign  was  soon 
afterwards  terminated  by  the  surrender  of  the  Sikh  army, 
16,000  strong,  when  the  Sirdars,  among  whom  were  Chutter 
Sing  and  Shere  Sing,  delivered  up  their  swords  to  their 
conquerors. 

Major  Chamberlain  was  now  attached  to  the  Sirhind  division 
of  the  Bengal  army,  as  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant-General,  but, 
in  the  following  November,  was  removed  at  his  own  desire  to 
the  political  department  as  Assistant-Commissioner  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Administration,  who  was  clothed  with  almost 
plenary  powers.  He  remained  in  this  capacity  till  January, 
1851,  when  he  was  gazetted  Commandant  of  the  new  Punjaub 
Military  Police  Force,  and,  in  December  of  the  same  yeai-,  was 
appointed  military  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Administration  at 
Lahore.  At  this  time  he  made  the  firm  and  lasting  friendship 
of  Nicholson,  who  had  succeeded  Herbert  Edwardes  as  Deputy- 
Commissioner  of  Bunnoo.  Chamberlain  remained  at  Lahore  till 
February,  1853,  when  he  proceeded  on  short  leave  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  New  South  Wales.  On  his  return  he  was 
relegated  to  his  former  duties  as  military  secretary  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  in  the  Punjaub.  Chamberlain  recognised  the  fascina- 
tion of  manner  and  nobility  of  character  that  distinguished 
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this  remarkable  man,  and  made  all  bis  assistants  bis  personal 
friends : — 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world  :  This  was  a  man.'' 

In  tbe  following  year  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  Cbief  Commissioner  of  tbe  Punjaub  by  bis  brotber 
Mr.  Jobn  Lawrence,  (tbe  late  Lord  Lawrence,)  whose  policy  was 
more  in  consonance  with  tbe  views  held  by  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Dalbousie.  But  tbe  change  in  no  way  affected 
the  position  of  Colonel  Chamberlain,  who  was  equally  valued  by 
both  the  distinguished  brothers.  In  December,  1854,  he  was 
removed  from  bis  civil  duties  to  others  of  a  more  congenial 
character.  Mr.  Lawrence  appointed  him  commandant  of  the 
newly  raised  Punjaub  Irregular  Frontier  levies,  whose  efficiency 
as  a  fighting  force  has  been  acknowledged  by  every  general 
officer  who  has  bad  them  under  his  command  in  the  field. 

The  year  1855  was  signalised  by  some  important  events  on 
the  nortb-west  frontier,  and  by  two  expeditions  against  tbe 
border  tribes  conducted  by  Brigadier  Chamberlain  with  con- 
spicuous success.  <  Early  in  that  year  Dost  Mahomed  Kban, 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  despatched  his  son  and  heir,  Gbolam 
Hyder,  to  Peshawur,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the 
British  Government.  Tbe  Sirdar  was  met  by  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence and  Major  Herbert  Edwardes,  Commissioner  of  tbe 
Peshawur  distnct,  and  the  negotiations  were  successful,  Mr. 
Lawrence  agreeing  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  British  Government  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  Afghanistan,  though  the  Ameer  was 
disappointed  at  not  receiving  pecuniary  aid,*  and  a  restoration  of 
the  old  Afghan  province  of  Peshawur,  for  which  be  bad  always 
a  hankering.  Chamberlain  bad  not  long  been  in  command  of 
the  Punjaub  Irregular  force  before  he  put  their  efficiency  to  tbe 
test. 

From  tbe  annexation  of  tbe  Punjaub  in  1849  to  tbe  close  of 
tbe  year  1855,  no  fewer  tban  fifteen  expeditions  were  under- 
taken against  tbe  hill  tribes,  whether  independent  or  owing 
allegiance  to  the  British  Government.  The  turbulent  habits  of 
these  lawless  clans  f  bave  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a 

*  This  demand  for  pecimiarj  aid  was  conceded  to  tbe  Ameer  by  tbe  treaty  con- 
dnded  at  Peshawur  on  4th  January,  1857,  b^  Mr.  lAwrence  and  Major  Edwardes, 
the  Ameer,  on  his  part,  consenting  to  tbe  admission  of  officers  into  Afghanistan  to  see 
that  the  subsidy  was  disbursed  in  resisting  any  further  encroachments  of  Persia  in 
the  direction  of  Herat. 

t  The  independent  tribes  at  this  time  were  twenty-four  in  number.  Adjoining  the 
Huiara  district  are  the  Husiunzyes,  whose  principal  seat,  the  **  Black  Mountain,"^  was 
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very  considerable  force  on  the  frontier,  which  has  had  its  counter' 
balancing  advantages  as  a  school  that  has  turned  out  some  of 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  Indian  army.  In  the  five  frontier 
districts  upwards  of  23,000  troops  were  at  this  time  actually 
engaged  in  repressing  outrage  or  insult,  of  whom  10,800  belonged 
to  the  regular  force  ;  about  13,000  men  being  usually  ma^ed 
in  the  Peshawur  district,  of  whom  not  more  than  2,500  were 
irregulars.  When  conciliatory  measures  failed  of  success,  re- 
prisals were  occasionally  instituted  by  the  seizure  of  cattle  and 

scaled  by  Oolonel  Mackeson  in  1853.  Then  come  the  Jadoona  of  Mahahon,  and  the 
Boneyr  tribe,  and  then  the  Swatees,  who  at  this  time  held  in  tnbjectioa  the  Banees^ea, 
and  the  Lower  Osmankheyls.  The  people  of  the  Swat  tribe  were  long  oppoaed 
to  British  role,  until,  in  1852,  their  pride  was  completely  humbled  by  the  force  under 
Sir  Colin  OampbeU.  The  Upper,  or  Hill,  Mohmunds,  who  inhabit  the  oouotry  between 
the  south-western  border  of  Swat,  to  a  little  beyond  the  Oabul  rirer,  muster  some 
12,000  fighting  men,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  Pindee  Alee,  the  Alumzye,  and  the 
Michnee  Mohmunds.  The  capital  of  this  triple  tribe  is  Lalpoora,  and  their  chief  at  this 
period  was  Saadut  Ali,  an  mverate  enemy  of  the  English.  After  tiae  Mohmunda 
come  the  Afreedees,  the  most  important  tribe  on  tnat  frontier.  The  A&eedee 
hills  intervene  between  the  Kohat  and  Peshawur  districts,  and  present  a  frontage  of 
eighty  miles  towards  British  jurisdiction.  Ifr.  (now  Sir  Richard)  Temple  reported 
of  this  tribe  in  1856,  **  The  Afreedees  are  entirely  independent.  Their  huls  are  loft^^ 
steep,  and  rugged,  most  arduous  for  military  operations.  The  villages  are  strongly 
posted,  and  difficult  of  access.  The  Afreedees  are  fierce  by  nature.  They  are  not 
destitute  of  rude  virtues,  but  they  are  notoriously  faithless  to  public  engagements. 
They  are  split  up  into  factions.  The  subdivisions  of  this  tribe  are  numerous ;  they 
can  muster  15,000  or  20,000  fighting  men.  As  soldiers,  they  are  among  the  best  oo 
the  frontier.  They  are  good  shots.  Their  tactics  resemble  those  of  the  other  tribes. 
They  retreat  before  the  foe  as  he  advances,  and  press  upon  him  as  he  retires.  From 
the  size  of  their  country,  and  the  strength  of  their  numbers,  the  Afreedees,  if  united, 
might  prove  formidable  opponents,  but  thev  rarely  or  never  combine.'*  This  powerfol 
tribe  was  reduced  to  submission  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  1850.  or  rather,  after  his 
partially  successful  expedition,  the  Afreedees  agreed  to  accept  black-mail  in  lieu  of 
the  uncertain  returns  of  their  frequent  forays.  The  Sepahs  and  Beecotees  live  close 
to  the  Kohat  Pass,  but  are  powerless  though  brave.  The  Orukzyes  join  the  Sepah 
tract,  and  number  upwards  of  20,000  fighting  men.  **  Until  1855  this  tribe,**  says 
Mr.  Temple,  **  gave  no  positive  trouble,**  but  in  that  year  they  threw  off  all  re- 
straint, and  necessitated  an  expedition  under  Brigadier  Chamberlain.  After  tbe 
Orukzyes  must  be  mentioned  toe  Zymookht  Afghans  and  the  Toorees,  each  about 
5,000  strong,  who  were  finally  tranquillised  in  1854.  The  Wuzeerees  occupy  the 
rugged  hilb  overhanging  the  Bunnoo  valley,  and  can  muster  upwards  of  20fiOO 
warriors.  Below  the  Wuzeeree  limits  run  the  Sheoranee  hills,  inhabited  by  men  of 
Pathan  lineage,  warlike  and  predatory,  who  were  reduced  by  Brigadier  Hodgson  in  1853. 
South  of  the  Sheoranee  hills  dwell  the  comparatively  feeble  tribe  of  Oshteranees, 
brave  and  pugnacious,  but  not  predatory.  We  now  arrive  at  the  boundary  Uoe 
between  the  Pathan  and  Belooch  tribes,  some  of  whom  dwell  on  the  hills,  and  o^ers 
in  the  plains— the  former  being  addicted  to  raids,  while  the  latter  are  divposed  to 
peace.  The  Kusranees,  who  fought  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  were  subdued  by 
Brigadier  Hodgson  in  1853.  Next  to  these  are  the  Bozdars,  who  muster  at  least 
8,000  fighting  men,  and  are  the  most  formidable  robbers  in  this  part  of  the  frontier, 
llien  come  the  Kosahs,  with  a  force  of  1,200  warriors,  and  after  them  the  loyal  and 
well  affected  Lugharees,  followed  by  the  Goorchanees.  We  now  arrive  at  the 
territory  of  the  Murree  tribe,  3,000  strong,  adjoining  to  whom  are  the  Boogtees, 
subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Khelet.  Such  were  the  independent  tribes.  Those  wiUiin 
the  frontier,  and  regarded  as  British  subjects  are  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  tbe 
Huzara  district,  the  Eusofzyes,  Khuleels,  and  Mohmunds  of  the  plains,  oecopyio^ 
the  Peshawur  district,  the  Khuttucks,  and  Bungushes  in  the  Kohat  disttiol ;  the 
Bunnoochees,  Murwutees,  Butanees,  and  others. 
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the  apprehension  of  any  memhers  of  the  oflFending  tribe  who 
might  happen  at  the  time  to  be  in  British  territory.  K  they 
still  continued  contumacious,  the  mouths  of  the  passes  leading 
to  their  country  were  closed,  and  access  debarred  to  all  markets 
and  salt  mines.  As  a  general  rule,  reprisal  and  embargo  com- 
bined, sufficed  to  bring  the  ofifenders  to  their  senses,  and  security 
was  extorted  for  their  future  good  behaviour.  But  if  they  still 
refused  to  come  to  terms,  a  military  force  was  sent  into  the 
hills  to  destroy  their  villages  and  stores  of  grain.  These  opera- 
tions were  oftentimes  attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  configuration  of  the  country,  but  they  seldom  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  Meeranzyes,  a  Fathan  tribe,  mustering  about  5,000  fight- 
ing men,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  country  between  Eohat 
and  Thull,  had  during  the  past  three  years  been  constantly 
engaged  sacking  the  villages  within  our  border,  burning  the 
grain  stored  away  for  the'  season,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabi- 
tants for  ransom.  At  length  Mr.  Lawrence  resolved  to  chastise 
them,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  which  had  been  in  vogue 
during  the  time  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  held  the  command 
at  Peshawur,  between  the  years  1849-53,  determined  to  employ 
native  troope  alone,  chiefly  the  Punjaub  Irregular  force,  and 
nominated  Brigadier  Chamberlain  to  conduct  the  expedition,  as 
he  said  in  orders,  on  account  of  his  "  high  qualifications  for  that 
important  command."  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  April,  Cham- 
berlain marched  towards  Meeranzye,  with  a  strong  force  of  3,500 
men,  consisting  of  a  Punjaub  light  field-battery,  3  mountain- 
train  guns,  4th  Punjaub  Cavalry  (Jacob's),  a  wing  of  the  66th 
Goorkhas,*  1st  and  3rd  Punjaub  In&ntry,  and  Scinde  Rifles.  The 
Brigadier  was  accompanied  by  Major  Edwardes,  Deputy-Com- 
missioner, and  among  his  officers  were  those  tried  frontier 
soldiers.  Major  Coke  and  Lieutenants  H.  B.  Lumsden  and 
Turner.  In  addition  to  these  troops.  Chamberlain  left  at  Eohat 
a  wing  of  the  2nd  Punjaub  Infantry,  and  a  company  of  artillery. 
On  the  night  of  29th  April,  4,000  Orukzyes,  Zaimookhts,  and 
Afreedees,  firom  the  hills  between  Kohat  and  the  Khyber, 
assembled  on  the  heights  above  the  village  of  Dursumund  in 
Upper  Meeranzye,  where  Brigadier  Chamberlain  was  encamped, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  2,000  of  them  came  down  to  a 
lower  range  above  the  village,  whence  they  detached  half  their 

*  This  was  the  regiment  that  received  the  colonn  and  number  of  the  old  66th  Bengal 
Natire  Infantry,  which  had  been  disbanded  for  disaffection  b^  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
1850,  a  stretch  of  anthority  on  his  part  as  Oommander-in-Chief ,  which,  with  another 
even  more  serious  enroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  Oovemor-Gen^al,  caused 
bis  resignation. 
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number  to  attack  a  picket  of  cavalry  in  the  plain.  Instantly, 
one  troop  from  Jacob's  cavalry,  and  Major  Coke  with  one  a)m~ 
pany  of  nis  1st  Punjaub  Infantry,  scaled  the  hill  and  attacked 
the  other  half,  which  they  put  to  flight  after  a  brief  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  Chamberlain  continued  his  tour  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Meeranzyes,  and  exacted  a  severe  retribution 
for  their  long  continued  acts  of  depredation  on  the  defenceless 
British  villages  across  their  border.  On  his  return  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
who  considered  that  *'the  conduct  of  the  expedition  had  been 
very  satisfactory  and  honourable  to  the  field-force,  and  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  Brigadier's  good  management." 

Not  many  months  elapsed  before  Chamberlain  was  again  in 
the  field,  this  time  against  the  Afreedees  of  the  Lomana  range. 
On  the  Ist  September,  1855,  having  formed  his  force  into  3 
columns,  the  Brigadier  marched  from  Peshawur  with  Green's 
regiment,  2  guns  tmder  Lieutenant  Sladen,  and  4  guns  of  the 
Peshawur  mountain  train  under  Captain  Brougham.  He  had 
sent  on  ahead  Henderson's  regiment  of  Punjaub  Infantry,  and  3 
companies  of  Green's  regiment,  which,  tpassing  into  the  first 
range  of  hills,  traversed  the  intervening  hollow,  and  crowned 
the  highest  hill  overlooking  Nusseem-Ke-Ghurree,  where  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  detachment.  This  column, 
consisting  of  1st  Punjaub  Infantry  (known  as  Coke's  Eifles), 
with  an  artillery  oflicer  in  charge  of  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  left 
Peshawur  about  midnight,  and,  after  a  march  of  15  miles, 
reached  the  rendezvous  and  halted.  Chamberlain  marched 
on  the  track  of  Henderson's  column,  which  he  joined  two  hours 
before  daylight,  and  was  followed  by  two  of  Bruce's  guns  and  a 
detachment  of  Jacob's  Rifles,  under  Captain  Fraser,  which  were 
intended  to  cover  the  descent  of  the  main  force  down  the  slope 
of  a  second  range  of  hills.  The  Brigadier  pushed  on  with 
2  mountain  train  guns,  and  part  of  Green's  regiment,  leaving 
200  men  of  the  same  corps,  with  guns,  in  the  valley  below,  and, 
a  little  before  daybreak,  commenced  the  attack  on  Nusseem-Ke- 
Ghurree,  their  chief  stronghold,  regarded  by  these  hillmen  as 
inaccessible.  The  enemy,  completely  surprised,  retired  fix)m  a 
fort  of  some  strength,  on  the  first  discharge  of  artillery,  upon 
which  their  village  was  burnt.  Meanwhile,  the  village  of 
Sanghur-Ghurree,  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  on  the  right,  had 
been  destroyed  by  Major  Coke,  the  enemy  here  also  retiring 
without  waiting  for  the  attack.  The  mountaineers  had  prided 
themselves  on  the  impregnabilitv  of  their  strongholds,  but  so 
secret  and  swift  was  Chamberlain's  march,  and  admirable  his 
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arrangements,  that  they  had  no  time  for  organising  resistance. 
Their  strongholds  were  all  burnt  or  blown  up,  400  cattle  seized, 
and  the  crops  around  destroyed.  By  noon  Chamberlain  was  on 
his  return  march,  his  columns,  which  numbered  1,000  men, 
having  lost  only  11  killed  and.  7  wounded.  Meanwhile  Kwaja 
Mahomed,  a  friendly  Khuttuck  chief,  entered  the  hills  with  some 
200  men,  and  destroyed  several  villages  to  the  right  of  Major 
Coke's  column.* 

Brigadier  Chamberlain  was  in  command  of  the  Punjaub 
Irregular  Force,  when  the  startling  news  reached  the  country  of 
"the  five  rivers,"  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  on  the  10th  May, 
1857,  and  the  seizure  of  Delhi  Every  succeeding  mail  that  was 
received  in  that  distant  dependency  of  the  British  Crown 
brought  fresh  news  of  further  disasters.  One  after  another  the 
Sepoy  regiments  throughout  Bengal  raised  the  flag  of  rebel- 
lion, until  it  seemed  as  though  the  hour  for  the  termination  of 
our  *raj'*  in  India  had  struck,  and  that,  on  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  the  23rd  June,  1857,  they  would 
see,  as  prophesied  by  the  **  Moollahs,"  the  last  of  their  white- 
£bm^  conquerors. 

On  the  13th  May,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  the  quarters 
of  Major-General  Brcid,  commanding  the  Peshawur  division,  at 
which  were  present  Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton,  commanding  the 
troops  at  the  station,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes, 
Commissioner,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicholson,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, of  the  division.  The  previous  night  a  messenger  had 
been  despatched  to  Kohat  with  a  hasty  note  from  Nicholson  to 
Neville  Chamberlain,  the  brigadier  commanding  the  Punjaub 
Lrregular  Force,  who  had  just  arrived  there  from  Bunnoo, 
entreating  him  to  come  in,  and,  by  sunrise  of  the  following 
morning,  he  was  among  them.  The  council  of  war  sat  at 
11  o'clock,  having,  half  an  hour  previously,  received  the 
cheering  message,  flashed  up  by  the  telegraphic  wire,  of  the 
successful  execution  of  the  master-stroke  at  Lahore, — the  dis- 
arming of  every  Sepoy  regiment  in  the  station  by  H.  M/s  81st 
Regiment  and  12  guns  of  the  Bengal  artillery,  under  Brigadier 
S.  Corbett  Never  was  a  council  of  war  convened  at  a  more 
momentous  crisis.  These  distinguished  soldiers  assembled  to 
organise  some  plan  of  instant  action,  not  merely  for  the  defence 
of  the  Peshawur  valley,  but  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  in 
the  coming  deadly  struggle. 

Nicholson's  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  movable  column 

*  In  1809  Colonel  C.  P.  Keyen  undertook  an  expediUon  against  this  tribe. 
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to  traverse  the  country,  and  operate  upon  any  point  where  danger 
might  present  itself,  received  the  approbation  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, on  whom  devolved  the  almost  invidious  task  of  selecting  an 
officer  to  command  the  column.  The  Chief  Commissioner  referred 
the  choice  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  he  submitted 
three  names — Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton,  Colonel  J.  Nicholson, 
and  Brigadier  Neville  Chamberlain.  General  Anson  telegraphed 
back  that  he  appointed  the  last,  subject  to  the  confirma,tion 
of  Government ;  and  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  was  accord- 
ingly conferred  upon  Chamberlain,  to  insure  for  him  and  the 
column  under  his  command  an  independence  of  movement, 
as  exigencies  might  arise.  So  our  hero,  at  the  age  of  37,  took 
the  field  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  leaving  those 
stout  paladins  of  war,  Sydney  Cotton,  Herbert  Edwardes,  and 
John  Nicholson,  to  guard  the  frontier. 

General  Chamberlain  entered  Lahore  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  June,  with  the  movable  column,  consisting  of  H.M.'8 
52nd  Light  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Campbell;  Major  Michael 
Dawes'  troop  of  horse  artillery,  Captain  G.  Bourchier's  and 
Major  G.  Knatchbull's  light  field  batteries ;  the  35th  Native 
Infantry,  under  Colonel  Younghusband ;  the  16th  Irregular 
Cavalry;  and  wings  of  the  9th  and  17th  Cavalry.  The  first 
step  was  the  dismounting  of  the  8th  Cavalry,  which  was  known 
to  be  disaffected,  and  had  previously  been  disarmed  This  was 
effected  in  the  following  manner : — By  a  slight  change  in  the 
usual  marching  order  of  the  column,  as  it  entered  Lahore, 
H.M.'s  52nd  were  placed  in  front,  it  having  been  previously 
intimated  to  the  officer  commanding,  that  while  the  left  wing 
and  the  rest  of  the  column  halted  at  AnarkuUee,  the  right 
wing  was  to  march  on  to  Meean-Meer,  the  encampment,  six 
miles  further  on,  and  take  up  ground  at  the  central  picket  The 
wing  arrived  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  drew  up  alongside  the 
picket,  which  consisted  of  two  companies  of  H.M.*s  81st 
Foot,  four  guns  of  the  horse  artillery  and  Captain  Nichol- 
son's Irregular  Cavalry.  The  8th  was  then  ordered  out  Over- 
awed by  the  proximity  of  so  large  an  European  force,  and  with 
the  unsympathising  Punjaubees  at  their  side,  they  sullenly 
obeyed  the  order  to  dismount  General  Chamberlain  halted 
with  the  movable  column  at  Lahore  for  a  week,  and  during 
that  time  took  part  in  a  public  execution  of  rebels,  who  were 
blown  away  from  guns,  which  soon  became  a  painfully  (amiliar 
scene.  Two  Sepoys  of  the  35th  Native  Infantry  were  charged 
with  using  seditious  language,  and  endeavouring  to  instigate 
their  comrades  to  open  mutiny.      They  were  tried  and  con- 
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demned  to  be  blown  away  from  guns.  The  execution  took  place 
on  the  9th  June,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  column,  and, 
at  its  close,  Brigadier-General  Chamberlain  addressed  the  as- 
sembled Sepoys  in  a  soldier-like  speech,  and  expressed  his 
intention  to  '*  inflict  this  punishment  on  all  traitors,"  and  to 
reward  three  native  ofiBcers  who  had  borne  witness  against  the 
culprits.  The  previous  morning  the  telegraph  brought  the 
news  of  the  mutmy  of  the  Sepoys  at  JuUundhur,  and,  on  the 
night  of  the  execution,  Neville  Chamberlain  hurried  ofif,  and, 
in  two  forced  marches,  brought  the  column  to  Umritsur,  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th  June  he  was  in  possession  of  the  city, 
and  encamped  under  its  walls.  But  still  more  active  service  in 
the  very  focus  of  rebellion,  Delhi,  was  in  store  for  him.  Colonel 
Chester,  the  Adjutant-Qeneral  of  the  army  destined  for  the 
siege  of  that  city,  was  killed  on  8th  June,  at  the  action  of 
Budlee-kee-Serai,  fought  by  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  provisional 
Conmiander-in-Chief  on  the  death  of  General  Anson.  The 
choice  of  a  successor  lay  between  Nicholson  and  Chamberlain, 
and  the  latter  was  selected  to  fill  the  arduous  and  responsible 
post.  Hastening  down  from  Peshawur,  Nicholson,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  succeed  him,  took  command  of  the 
movable  column  on  the  21st  June,  on  which  day  it  had 
marched  into  JuUundhur. 

Brigadier-General  Chamberlain,  as  Adjutant-General  of  the 
army,  arrived  in  the  camp  before  Delhi  on  the  24th  June, 
bringing  with  him  Lieutenant  Alexander  Taylor,  a  most 
talented  oflScer  of  engineers.  On  the  9th  July,  1857,  not  long 
after  his  arrival.  Chamberlain  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  troops  despatched  to  drive  back  the  enemy  who  had 
sallied  out  of  the  walls  of  Delhi.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
rebels,  who  had  been  largely  reinforced  by  the  mutineers  from 
BareiUy,  showed  outside  the  city  in  great  force;  our  main 
picket  was  reinforced,  and  the  troops  remained  accoutred  in 
their  tents  ready  to  turn  out,  while  an  unceasing  cannonade 
was  kept  up  from  the  city  walls,  and  from  field  artillery  out- 
side. About  ten  o'clock  the  insurgents  appeared  to  be  in- 
creasing in  numbers  in  the  suburbs  on  the  British  right, 
when,  suddenly,  a  body  of  cavalry  emerged  from  cover  on 
the  extreme  right  and  charged  into  camp.  Lieutenant  Hills 
(now  Major-General  Hills,  C.B.,  V.C.)  in  command  of  two 
guns  of  Major  Tombs's  (the  late  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Tombs, 
K.C.B.,  V.C.)  troop  of  horse  artillery,  immediately,  and 
single-handed,  charged  the  head  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  hoping 
by  this  act  of  devotion  to  give  time  to  his  gunners  to  unlimber 
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and  open  on  the  advancing  horse.  With  his  own  hand  this 
gallant  young  officer  cut  down  two  troopera,  but  would  have 
paid  for  this  chivakous  act  of  bravery  with  his  life  had  not  his 
commanding  officer,  Tombs,  who,  from  his  tent,  saw  him  on  the 
ground,  with  one  of  the  enemy's  sowars  about  to  kill  him, 
dropped  Hill*s  opponent  with  his  revolver  at  a  long  shot  of 
thirty  yards.  The  latter  got  up  and  engaged  another  sowar  on 
foot,  who  was  cut  down  by  Tombs,  after  Hills  had  received  a 
severe  wound  on  the  head ;  the  former  officer  thus  twice  saving 
his  subaltern's  life.  Both  these  gallant  officers,  worthy  mem- 
bers of  that  noble  regiment  the  Bengal  Artillery,  received  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  their  heroism.  Meanwhile  great  confusion 
had  been  caused  by  the  inroad  of  the  sowars,  who,  however, 
were  driven  back  with  severe  loss.  All  this  time  the  cannonade 
from  the  city  and  from  the  field  guns  raged  fast  and  fririous 
while  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  was  maintained  upon  our 
batteries  and  pickets.  A  column  was  therefore  formed  to 
dislodge  the  rebels,  consisting  of  700  men  fit)m  the  newly- 
arrived  8th  and  61st  Regiments,  with  eight  guns,  reinforced 
en  route,  by  two  companies  of  the  60th  Rifles,  the  whole  under 
Brigadier-General  Chamberlain.  As  this  column  swept  up  the 
Subzee  Mundee  suburb.  Major  Reid,  commanding  the  Sinnoor 
battalion,  was  instructed  to  move  down  and  co-operate  with  such 
infantry  as  could  be  spared  from  the  main  picket  The  insur- 
gents were  cleared  out  of  the  gardens  without  difficulty,  though 
the  denseness  of  the  vegetation  rendered  the  mere  operation 
of  passing  through  them  a  work  of  time.  At  some  of  the 
enclosures,  however,  a  very  obstinate  resistance  was  made,  and 
the  insurgents  were  not  dislodged  without  considerable  loss. 
Eventually  everything  was  eflfected  that  was  desired,  success 
being  greatly  insured  by  the  admirable  and  steady  practice  of 
Major  Scott's  battery,  under  a  heavy^fire,  eleven  men  being  put 
hoT8  de  combat  out  of  its  small  complement  By  sunset  the 
engagement  was  over,  and  the  troops  returned  to  camp,  drenched 
through  with  rain,  which,  for  several  hours,  had  fallen  at  intervals 
with  great  violence.  The  British  loss  was  42  killed  and  169 
wounded,  while  the  enemy  must  have  suflfered  greatly.  Our 
men  buried  or  burnt  250  dead  Pandies,  and  large  numbers  were 
removed  by  their  comrades  into  the  city,  so  that  it  was  computed 
their  loss  fell  little  short  of  1,000.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  quiet 
of  the  four  succeeding  days,  the  enemy  contenting  themselves 
with  sustaining  the  fire  from  their  batteries.* 

*  An  officer  of  the  GuideR,  describing  this  sortie  and  the  final  repulse  of  the  rebels 
within  their  walls,  says  :— '*  The  attack  was  a  general  one  on  our  line  of  pickets,  the 
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On  the  morning  of  the  14th  July,  the  rebels  again  swarmed 
out,  9,000  or  10,000  strong,  and  made  an  onslaught  on  the 
British  position.  On  the  preceding  day  they  had  fired  a  salute 
of  SI  guns  in  honour  of  the  sack  of  Agra,  and  for  the  reverses 
we  had  sustained  there,  and  now  vowed,  it  was  said,  to  follow 
up  this  advantage  by  carrying  the  British  batteries.  Their 
attack  was  made,  as  usual,  on  the  ridge  on  our  right  flank,  and 
for  many  hours  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry.  As  the  fire  firom  the  ridge  £edled  to  drive  them  off, 
a  column  moved  into  the  Subzee  Mundee  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  forced  them  to  withdraw 
their  field  artillery,  and  to  retire  into  the  city.  Our  men 
pressed  them  so  closely  as  to  suffer  from  the  grape  fired  from 
the  city  walls,  and  it  was  found  on  this,  as  on  subsequent 
occasions,  as  noted  by  Colonel  Norman  in  his  official  report 
to  Government,  that  the  grape  thrown  from  large  guns  and 
howitzers  ranged  freely  up  to  1,000  or  1,100  yai^,  and  then 
inflicted  mortal  wounds.  The  column  of  attack,  of  which 
General  Chamberlain  took  the  command,  consisted  of  that 
noble  regiment,  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  Major  Coke's  corps 
of  Punjaub  Rifles,  6  horse  artillery  guns,  and  some  details  of 
the  Guide  Cavalry  and  Hodson's  Horse.  The  British  loss  this 
day  was  very  heavy,  considering  the  numbers  of  the  besieging 

new  Qeoend  Sahib,  as  theycaU  hiin,from  BareiUy,  having  sworn  to  smoke  his  hookah 
in  Hindoo  Bao's  house  in  the  erening.  The  fight  was  very  stubborn  for  some  time, 
and  immense  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  At  last,  after  some  few  hours  of 
it,  the  mutineers  showed  si^;ns  of  having  had  enough,  and  a  general  advance  was 
ordered  on  our  side ;  at  this  time  I  was  on  the  right,  and  received  an  order  to 
aoeompany  some  light  field  guns  down  towards  one  of  the  gates  of  the  dty,  into 
which  the  enem^  were  flying  by  thousands.  I  took  two  companies  of  the  Guides, 
and  was  shortly  joined  by  some  more  of  our  side,  in  all  about  800  men.  We  advanced 
steadily  down  a  road  in  front  of  the  guns,  and  when  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  dty  walls,  the  mutineers  in  crowds  crossed  the  road  down  which  we  were  advanc- 
ing ;  seeing  us,  they  gave  us  volley»«nd  volleys  of  musketry,  which  took  fearful  effect 
on  us,  standing,  as  we  were,  eznosed  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  We  replied,  however, 
to  their  fire  with  musketry,  and  our  light  field  guns  opened  on  them  with  grape-shot, 
and  did  good  execution ;  having  crosstBd  the  road  they  ran  towards  the  dty.  We 
sigain  advanced  till  within  150  yards  of  the  city  walls,  and  there  found  the  mutineers 
in  thousands  rushing  through  the  gate  into  a  place  of  safety  again.  Our  musketry 
suid  guns  opened  and  they  replied ;  three  of  their  guns  from  the  city  walls  opened 
upon  our  small  force  with  grape  shot,  and  with  cruel  effect.  The  grape  came  with 
m  peculiarly  nasty  whisking  sound,  in  a  continued  pour  through  and  through  us.  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  sleet  storm,  except  that  the  sleet  was  uncomfortable 
and  unusually  large.  We  stood  under  this  for  nearly  twenty  minutes.  How  a  single 
man  escaped  it  is  a  wonder.  A  great  number  of  our  poor  fellows  were  killed  and 
wounded,  as  also  wero  the  artillery  men  and  the  poor  horses.  After  the  enemy  had 
nil  got  safely  into  the  city  we  retired,  still,  however,  under  the  hail  of  grape.  At  last 
we  reached  a  place  of  safety,  and  never  was  I  so  glad  to  get  my  head  into  a  sheltered 
spot ;  I  never  expected  to  oome  out  of  that  fire  alive.  The  enemy  not  appearing  inclined 
to  oome  out  agam,  we  returned  to  our  picket  about  4  o'clock,  having  been  about  sevea 
boors  fighting.** 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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army ;  208  officers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  among 
the  latter  being  Chamberlain,  whose  arm  was  shattered  by  a 
bullet — the  seventh  time  in  which  he  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  Qnzette  or  despatches,  as  "wounded  in  action/'  His 
wounds  received  in  his  country's  cause  have  been  so  many  that 
it  may  be  said  of  him  as  of  Coriolanus : — 

"The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  he  hath 
By  many  an  ounce,  he  dropped  it  for  his  country." 

The  enemy's  dead  were  lying  thick  in  many  places,  and  their 
loss  was  estimated  at  1,000.    For  hours  carts  were  seen  caiT3ring 
the  corpses  into  the  city.      An  old  temple,  called    by  the 
European  soldiery  the  "  Sammy  House,"  some  way  down  the 
slope  of  the  ridge  towards  the  city,  and  within  900  yards  of  the 
walls,  and  which  had  been  some  time  held  by  the  besiegers, 
was  the  scene  of  severe  fighting.      Occupied  by  a  party  of 
Guide  Infantry,  it  defied  all  efforts  at  capture,  and  next  morning 
80  dead  bodies  of  mutineers  were  counted  round  its  walls.    The 
following  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  action  by  the  author 
of  The  Pwnjaub  and  Delhi  in  1857 : — "  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th  it  was  clear  that  the  rebels  meant  to  give  us  a  day  s 
work.     Out  they  streamed  from  the  Lahore  gate  through  the 
Kissengunge  suburb,  and  advanced  upon  the  Subzee  Mundee 
picket.      This  flank,  however,  had  been  within  the  last  few 
days  considerably  strengthened.     A  guard  of  the   75th  had 
taken  possession ;  a  strong  breastwork  had  been  run  up  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge ;  while  a  fresh  battery  had  been  mounted  to 
command  the  approach  from  this  point.     On  came  the  rebels, 
as  usual,  under  cover  of  the  gardens  and  the  ruined  houses ; 
but  our  men  now  had  shelter  also,  and  orders  had  been  given 
that  not  a  man  should  move  from  under  cover  of  the  breast- 
works.    Here,  strengthened  by  another  body  of  the  75th  and 
some  of  Coke's  Rifles,  they  maintained  the  defensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  considerable  execution  whenever  any  Fandies 
came  from  under  cover  and  ventured  too  near.     The  fighting 
had  gone  on  for  some  hours  in  this  manner;  the  men  were 
beginning  to  fret  at  the  restraint ;  they  panted  for  the  order  to 
be  *  up  and  at  them,'  when  about  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  their  great  joy,  permission  was  given  to  clear  the  Subzee 
Mundee.    A  column  was  formed,  consisting  of  detachments  of 
H.M.'s.   75th,  the   1st  Europeans,  Coke's  Rifles,  and  6  guns 
from  Scott's  battery,  the  whole  under  Brigadier  Chamberlain. 
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The  order  once  given  to  advance,  first  over  the  breastwork 
sprang  Chamberlain  himself,  and  the  dav's  work  began  in 
earnest.  At  the  sight  of  our  advancing  column  the  rebels,  as 
usual,  took  to  their  heels;  a  pursuit  ensued  down  the  main 
street,  through  the  by  lanes,  over  garden  walls — ^wherever  a 
Pandy  skulked  our  fellows  followed ;  and,  if  a  truthful  one,  the 
list  of  casualties  sent  in  to  the  king  that  day  must  have  been  a 
more  than' usually  heavy  one.  A  thorough  clearance  of  Subzee 
Mundee  was  made. 

"  Well  had  it  been  had  the  pursuit  ceased  here ;  but  as  the 
rebels  scampered  on  in  hundreds  for  the  Lahore  gate,  our  men 
pressed  on  in  full  career,  until  unhappily  they  were  carried 
away,  and  never  stopped  until  they  came  within  musketry 
range  of  the  city  walls.  Here  they  began  to  fall  fiEwst,  and 
a  retreat  was  ordered.  No  sooner  did  they  retire  than  the 
rebels  poured  out  again,  though  prudently  keeping  within 
cover  of  their  own  guns.  At  this  moment,  Hodson,  'who 
always  turns  up  in  moments  of  diflSculty,'  arrived  with  some  of 
his  Horse ;  a  dashing  charge  sent  the  rebels  again  flying,  and 
our  column  was  drawn  oflF  without  further  loss.  Yet  dearly 
did  we  pay  for  the  over-daring  advance;  a  return  of  15  killed 
and  160  wounded  made  a  sad  gap  in  our  little  body  of 
effectives.  The  loss  most  heavily  felt  in  camp  was  that  of 
Brigadier  Chamberlain  himself,  who  had  the  bone  of  his  left 
arm  splintered  by  a  grape  shot;  for,  as  Adjutant-General 
of  the  army,  men  had  already  learned  to  look  to  him  as  the 
life  of  the  force." 

Soon  after  this  affair  General  Reid— who  had  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Barnard  as  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  death  of  that 
officer  from  cholera  on  5th  July — was  forced,  by  increasing 
debility,  to  resign  the  command  of  the  besieging  force.  But 
for  his  recent  wound,  it  is  more  than  probable,  aa  is  stated 
in  Rotton's  Siege  of  Delhiy  that  Neville  Chamberlain,  in  whom 
the  whole  force  had  entire  confidence,  would  have  been  selected. 
As  it  was,  the  choice  of  the  General  fell  upon  Brigadier  Arch- 
dale  Wilson,  of  the  artillery,  an  old  and  tried  soldier,  though 
not  the  senior  officer  with  the  force.  The  action  of  the  14th 
July  was  the  last  during  the  siege  in  which  Brigadier-General 
Chamberlain  took  part.*    His  very  severe  wotmd  incapacitated 

*  An  officer  writes  io  a  letter  of  the  fighting  on  the  14th  July :~"  At  8  o'clock, 
the  Pandies  came  out  in  great  force,  and  made  tiie  same  attack  as  on  the  9th,  namely, 
all  along  our  front ;  until  aboat  two  o'clock  the  fight  went  all  along  the  line,  some* 
times  fiercely,  and  at  other  times  Tery  slaekly;  on  the  left,  however,  just  below 
Hindoo  Bao's,  in  a  little  fakir's  temple,  the  firing  was  tremendous,  as  the  whole  day 
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him  from  sharing  in  the  heavy  fighting  that  took  place  almost 
daily,  and  this  must  have  been  a  severe  privation  to  a  man  of 
his  temperament,  and  debarred  him  from  taking  part  in  the 
perils  of  the  assault,  in  which  his  friend  John  Nicholson  met 
nis  death,  and  won  for  himself  a  niche  in  that  noblest  of  all 
temples  of  fame,  the  gratefril  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
as  one  of  those  who,  having  sacrificed  his  life  pro  putrid,  will 
rank  beside  Nelson  and  Wolfe  and  Abercrombie,  and  that 
glorious  and  imperishable  roll  of  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  When  Nicholson  arrived  in  camp,  on  the 
12bh  August,  with  large  reinforcements,  he  found  his  fidend, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  on  his  back  and  unable  to  move ; "  and,  on 

the  matiDeers  oame  up  in  great  force  to  this  place  and  tried  to  force  it,  in  order  to 
get  at  one  of  our  hatteries  clofte  by ;  they  brought  up  light  field  guns,  too,  which  the^ 

g laced  within  150  yards  of  the  temple,  and  fired  round  shot  and  grape  into  it 
loessantly.  At  about  10  o'clock  I  had  to  go  down  with  two  of  our  companies  and 
reinforce  the  temple,  there  being  in  it  then  some  of  the  Goorkhas  of  the  Sirmoor 
battalion,  and  some  of  H.M.'s  61st.  Shortly  after  I  reached  the  place  the  enemy 
oame  up  in  such  force  we  were  completely  surrounded,  there  being  mfantry  on  three 
sides,  and  cavalry  and  guns  on  the  fourth.  I  was  unable  to  send  for  more  men,  as 
not  a  soul  could  have  gone  ten  yards  from  the  temple  without  being  killed ;  so  to 
sta^  and  fight  was  our  only  chance.  Their  cavalry  I  knew  could  not  do  much,  and 
their  infantry  I  did  not  care  for ;  but  their  guns  advanced  to  within  100  yards  of  us, 
and  fairly  Imocked  the  temple,  outhouses,  and  the  front  vnll,  which  had  been 
strengthened  with  sandbags,  about  our  ears;  every  ball  that  struck  the  walls 
wounded  three  or  four  men,  and  we  were  in  such  a  cloud  of  dust  and  splinters  of 
stones  we  could  hardly  see  to  fire.  Had  the  enemy  had  one  pMtide  of  pluck,  and  rushed 
in  at  us  not  one  of  us  would  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale ;  as  it  was,  they  came  so  dose 
that  thev  pelted  us  with  stones.  By  keeping  up  a  very  sharp  fire,  and  owing  to  the 
admirable  coolness  of  the  men,  we  at  last  drove  the  mutineers  back  to  200  yards. 
Till  about  half-past  one  o'dock  the  fighting  went  on  thus.  Just  then  I  got  a  small 
reinforcement,  and,  whether  it  was  this,  or  knowing  that  we  were  going  to  advance  at 
two  o'clock,  I  don't  know,  but  the  light  guns  that  had  been  bat^ring  us  to  pieces 
(^uietiy  retired ;  and  at  two  o'dock  we  had  a  general  advance,  and  drove  the  enemy 
hke  so  many  sheep  into  the  dty.  We  all  got  up  within  200  yards  of  the  walls, 
and  were  much  punished  by  the  grape  shot  again.  The  consequence  was,  as  we 
advanced  they  retired,  and  though  we  killed  a  number  of  them  as  they  ran,  still  the 
loss  was  almost  counterbalanced  by  ours,  which  was  very  great,  owing  to  the  heavy 
showers  of  grape  and  canister  shot.  Our  musketry  was  most  inefife^ual  during  the 
advance.  I  suppose  it  was  owing  to  the  heavy  fire  on  us  during  this  time.  Well,  we 
drove  tiie  enemy  into  the  dty ;  then,  instead  of  holding  our  position  for  a  time,  or 
retiring  quietly,  owing  to  some  stupid  fellow  sa^g  the  retire  had  been  ordered,  and 
also  owing  to  two  of  our  light  field  guns  gallopmg  off  as  hard  as  they  could,  instead 
of  retiring  quietly,  all  our  infantry  and  ca'^ry  got  panic-stricken,  and  a  force  of  about 
400  Europeans  and  500  Natives  were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  delights  of  a  run  away.  I 
don't  Imow  what  ponsessed  the  men ;  but  they  would  hear  nothing  and  mind  nothing ; 
the  officers  did  all  they  could  to  stop  them.  *  Too-too,  too-too,'  went  the  bugles  for 
the  halt,  but  halt  they  would  not ;  the  conseqnence  was  the  mutineers  again  rushed 
out  and  peppered  us  well  for  about  300  yards.  Our  guns  were  stopped,  and  then  the 
infantry,  and  at  last  order  was  restored  to  a  tolerable  extent.  The  enemy  still 
advanced,  and  we  retired,  but  in  order ;  when  we  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the  dty 
we  made  a  stand,  and  as  the  mutineers  came  up,  our  guns  opened  and  we  drove  them 
back.  This  brought  us  to  sunset ;  and  as  the  ci^  folk  appeared  to  have  had  enou^  of 
it,  we  came  back  to  our  pickets,  all  of  us  having  had  quite  enough  of  it  too.  The 
officers  of  all  the  regiments  out  were  much  punished  ;  the  Sirmoor  battalion,  three 
wounded,  not  severely ;  we  had  three,  including  myself,  not  severely ;  the  Europeans 
had  two  or  three.    Brigadier  Chamberlain's  arm  was  badly  smashed  by  a  bullet.  * 
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the  6tfa  September,  when  the  siege  train  arrived,  Chamberlain 
only  commenced  to  sit  up  in  his  bed.  We  have  some  par^ 
ticulars  of  the  state  of  his  health  in  his  wounded  condition,  in  a 
letter  written  on  the  25th  October  to  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes, 
giving  particulars  of  the  death  of  their  mutual  friend.  He 
says : — "  Under  these  circumstances,"  speaking  of  his  being 
confined  to  his  bed,  ''  I  was,  of  course,  only  able  to  associate 
with  him  when  he  was  off  duty,  but  out  of  kindness  to  my 
condition  he  never  failed  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  day  with  me, 
and  frequently,  though  I  would  beg  of  him  to  go  and  take  a 
canter,  he  would  refuse,  and  lose  the  evening  air.  My  recovery, 
after  once  being  able  to  sit  up,  was  rapid,  and  by  the  time  our 
first  battery  opened,  I  was  able  to  go  in  a  doolie  on  to  the  ridge 
and  watch  the  practice.  He  would  frequently  insist  upon  escort- 
ing me,  and  no  woman  could  have  shown  more  consideration, 
finding  out  good  places  from  which  to  obtain  the  best  view,  and 
going  ahead  to  see  that  I  did  not  incur  undue  risks ;  for,  he  used 
to  say,  no  wounded  man  had  any  business  to  go  under  fire." 

Then  he  describes  the  wound  and  death  of  the  vouthful  hero. 
Neville  Chamberlain,  in  turn,  now  nursed  him  **  hke  a  woman," 
and  when,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  Brigadier-General 
Nicholson  expired,  his  old  Funjaub  friend  and  comrade,  "who," 
in  the  words  of  the  chaplain,  ''  had  soothed  the  dying  moments 
of  the  departed  hero,  and  ministered  to  his  wants  while  living, 
now  that  he  was  dead  and  concealed  from  his  sight,  stood  as 
long  as  he  well  could  beside  the  coffin  as  chief  mourner."  At 
such  a  time  one  realises  the  vanity  of  the  bauble  called  military 
glory. 

•'  Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  hut  death. 
And  the  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones.'' 

After  the  capture  of  Delhi,  Chamberlain,  still  suffering  so 
much  from  his  wound  as  to  be  incapacitated  from  taking  the 
field  with  the  Delhi  force,  removed  into  the  city,  where  he 
remained  some  months.  For  his  distinguished  services  he  was 
nominated  a  C.B.  and  aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  importance  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
state,  or  the  number  of  honourable  scars  he  bore  on  his  body, 
no  officer  was  more  worthy  of  being  an  aide-de-camp  to  her 
Majesty.  As  soon  as  Chamberlain's  health  permitted,  he 
returned  to  Lahore  and  organised  a  column  of  Puujaubees, 
with  a  view  to  operate  in  Rohilcund,  and  clear  Bareilly  of 
Khan   Bahadoor's  mutinous  rabble.     This   levy  was,  in  the 
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following  March,  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Baird 
Smith,  C.B.,  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  did  good 
service  in  Bohilcund.  Not  for  long  was  the  gallant  Cham- 
berlain unemployed  at  his  favourite  pastime  of  fighting,  even 
though  it  might  be  only  "  a  little  war. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1859  the  Cabul-Ehail  Wuzeerees  mur- 
dered Captain  Mecham,  when  the  Punjaub  Government  deter- 
mined for  this,  and  previous  acts  of  plundering  on  our  border,  to 
despatch  a  force  into  the  country.  Accordingly  Brigadier- 
General  Chamberlain  assembled  troops  firom  the  more  distant 
forts  at  Abbottabad  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  as  well  as  firom  the 
nearer  cantonments  at  Campbellpore,  Peshawur,  and  Murdan, 
and,  on  the  15th  December,  marched  for  Kohat  with  a  force  of 
3,916  men  of  all  ranks,  exclusive  of  1,240  horse,  and  1,216  foot 
levies  employed  to  keep  open  the  communications,  hold  posts, 
and  furnish  escorts.  On  the  19th  he  was  at  ThuU,*  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Koorum  river,  and  the  following  morning  crossed 
that  stream  and  encamped  near  the  village  of  Billund  Khail,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ameer  of  CabuL  The  place  selected  by  the 
enemy  to  make  their  stand  was  a  high  range  of  hills  called 
Maidanee,  to  which  they  had  removed  their  families,  flocks, 
and  herds,  and  had  prepared  for  its  defence  by  storing  grain  and 
raising  breastworks. 

Maidanee  is  about  eight  miles  west  of  Billund  Ehail,  and  its 
general  features  are  described  by  Chamberlain  **  as  two  parallel 
ranges  contiguous  to  each  other,  terminating  at  either  end  in  a 
gorge,  and  enclosing  a  long  narrow  valley ;  the  inward  slopes  of 
both  mountains  being  tolerably  easy  and  covered  with  grass  and 
bushes,  but  the  outward  sides  or  feces  rugged  and  precipitous. 
The  two  gorges,  which  are  the  water-channels,  are  the  means  of 
entrance  to  the  valley,  the  one  facing  the  east  being  termed 
Guniob,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  Zukha." 

From  information  supplied  by  Captain  Henderson,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  (who,  with  Captain  James,  the  Commissioner, 
accompanied  the  force),  it  appeared  certain  that  the  easiest  and 
nearest  approach  was  from  the  Guniob  side,  but  Chamberlain  de- 
cided to  reconnoitre  the  Zukha  entrance  before  settling  the  plan 
of  attack.  Accordingly,  the  force  was  halted  at  Billund  JOiail  the 
next  day  (the  21st  December),  and  the  Brigadier-General,  escorted 
by  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  carried  out  the  reconnais- 
sance.  The  distance  from  camp  was  found  to  be  about  16  miles, 

*  Tbul]«  which  was  the  base  of  Sir  Neville  'Ohunberiain's  operations  in  his 
expedition  afainst  the  Meeranzyes  ap  the  ELhorom  valley  in  1S55,  is  66  miles  S.'W. 
of  Kohat  and  40  N.  of  Bonnoo. 
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and  the  gorge,  from  as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  it  without  going 
under  fire,  was  found  to  be  di£Scult  In  retiuning  to  camp, 
Chamberlain  also  rode  some  little  distance  up  the  Guniob 
ravine,  and  was  able  thereby  to  verify  the  advantages  derivable 
from  adopting  that  approach.  At  6  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  portion  of  the  troops  *  marched  upon  Guniob,  and  after 
winding  through  low  hills  and  ravines  for  about  seven  miles,  came 
in  front  of  the  first*  position  occupied  by  the  Wuzeerees.  The 
Guide  Infentiy,  supported  by  the  Peshawur  mountain  train  and 
the  4th  Sikh  Infantry,  at  once  ascended  the  range  of  hills  to 
the  left,  whilst  the  1st  Punjaub  infantry,  supported  by  the 
Huzara  mountain  train  and  3rd  Punjaub  InfEintry,  crowned  the 
range  to  the  right  The  left  column  acted  under  the  Brigadier- 
General's  own  orders,  and  the  command  of  the  right  column 
devolved  upon  Major  Lambert.  The  orders  for  both  were  to 
advance  along  the  ridges,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  keep  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  4th  Punjaub  Infentry  acted  as  reserve,  with 
orders  to  follow  up  the  bed  of  the  ravine  (which  ran  between 
and  separated  the  two  ranges)  so  as  to  close  that  passage  and 
be  ready  to  afford  assistance  to  either  side  if  required.  Major 
Lambert's  column  was  the  first  in  action  owing  to  its  having 
the  easier  hill  to  ascend,  and  the  constant  training  of  the  Huzara 
battery  over  the  mountains  of  that  province  rendering  it  much 
more  efficient  than  the  Peshawur  train.  From  some  cause  the 
Wuzeerees  had  neither  raised  breastworks  on  this  side,  nor  appa- 
rently expected  to  be  assailed  from  it,  so  that,  beine  taken  by 
surprise,  they  offered  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  lignt  column. 
This  enabled  Major  Lambert  to  outflank  from  his  side,  with  the 
mountain  guns,  the  breastworks  held  on  the  opposite  range,  and 
to  this  circumstance  Brigadier-Greneral  Chamberlain  attributed 
the  little  loss  sustained  by  the  left  column.  On  the  left,  breast- 
works had  been  raised  at  several  points,  and  at  first  they 
were  bravely  defended.  Chamberlain  says :  *'  The  charge  by  a 
small  body  of  Wuzeerees  upon  the  Guide  In&ntry  whilst  ascend- 
ing to  the  attack  of  the  first  breastworks,  was  as  gallant  a 
charge  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  elicited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  witnessed  it  It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that  they 
were  deficient  in  firearms ;  and  opposed  to  our  arms  and  disci- 
pline, sword  and  shield  and  pistol  had  no  chance.  Threatened 
in  flank,  and  pressed  in  front,  they  were  driven  from  ridge  to 

*  Detachment  Guide  In&ntry,  under  lieutenant  Kennedy ;  4th  Regiment  Sikh 
Infantry,  under  Major  Rothney ;  Ist  Regiment  Punjaub  Infantry,  under  Major 
lAmbert ;  3rd  Regiment  Punjaub  Infantir^  under  lieutenant  Ruxton ;  4th  Regiment 
Punjaub  Infantry,  under  lieutenant  Jenkms ;  4  pieoes  of  the  Peshawur  mountain* 
train,  under  Captain  de  Bude ;  3  pieces  Huzara  mountain  train  under  Captain  Butt. 
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ridge  at  trifling  loss  to  ourselves,  and  after  two  hours'  tough 
climbing,  we  were  in  possession  of  the  heights  above  their  tents 
and  property,  and  such  of  their  cattle  and  flocks  as  they  had  not 
had  time  to  get  oflf  remaining  below  in  the  valley  at  our  mercy/' 

The  Brigsdier-Oeneral  now  sounded  the  halt,  as  it  was  past 
noon,  and,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  hills  in  advance, 
or  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat,  and  the  troops  having  then  been 
six  hours  on  foot  and  having  still  to  return  some  miles  to  camp, 
a  further  advance  was  deemed  unadvisable.  The  reserve  were 
now  employed  setting  fire  to  the  c  encampments  and  property,  in 
which  they  were  zealously  assisted  by  bodies  of  the  foot  levies 
who  had  followed  in  rear,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  hours, 
everything  was  either  destroyed  or  carried  away.  On  this 
point  Chamberlain  says : — "  To  have  thus  to  carry  destruction, 
if  not  destitution,  into  the  homes  of  some  hundreds  of  families, 
is  the  great  drawback  to  border  warfokre ;  but  with  savage  tribes 
to  whom  there  is  no  right  but  might,  and  no  law  to  govern 
them  in  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind  save  that 
which  appeals  to  their  own  interests,  the  only  course  as  regards 
humanity  as  well  as  policy  is  to  make  all  suffer,  and  thereby 
for  their  own  interests  enlist  the  great  majority  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  safety."  The  work  of  destruction  completed,  the 
ferigadier-QeneraJ  commenced  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  camp, 
which  during  the  day  had  been  moved  to  a  small  open  space  on 
the  Quniob  ravine,  about  five  miles  in  advance  of  its  former 
position  near  Billund  Khail.  No  attempt  was  made  at  moles- 
tation during  his  retirement,  and  the  force  reached  their  tents 
at  dark,  wet  through,  rain  having  fallen  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  day. 

The  rain  having  cleared  during  the  night,  it  was  determined 
to  follow  up  the  advantage  of  the  previous  day.  After  the 
soldiers  had  cooked  an  early  meal,  and  the  tents  had  dried 
sufficiently,  all  the  iniantry  (except  the  Guides)  and  the  two 
mountain  trains  returned  to  I^danee ;  whilst  the  camp,  escorted 
by  the  Guide  Infantry,  field-guns,  and  cavalry,  changed  ground 
to  Shewa  on  the  Koorum,  ten  miles  below  Billund  Khail.  After 
passing  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  enemy's  encampments, 
and  on  nearing  the  Zukha  exit  fix)m  the  valley,  Captain  Hender- 
son obtained  information  which  made  it  probable  that  by  crossing 
over  the  range  to  their  ri^ht,  and  descending  into  a  small  valley 
named  Dumami,  (occupied  by  the  Hassan-Khail  Wuzeerees, 
who  bad  declined  to  assist  the  Cabul-Ehail)  they  might  be  able 
to  come  up  with  some  of  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging  to  the 
latter  tribe,  as  they  had  fled  by  that  route.    Captain  Henderson, 
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therefore,  pushed  on  with  some  of  the  levies,  whilst  Chamber- 
liun  followed  in  support  with  a  proportion  of  the  infantry  and 
Huzara  mountain  train,  the  remainder  of  the  infiEkntry  and 
mountain  guns  moving  straight  to  camp  through  the  Zukha 
gorge,  taking  en  route  one  of  the  Cabul-Khail  encampments 
which  had  escaped  destruction  the  previous  day.  Captain 
Henderson's  foray  proved  most  successful,  and,  but  for  night 
coming  on,  many  more  flocks  and  herds  would  have  fallen  into 
his  hands.  That  night  the  column  bivouacked  in  the  vale  of 
Dumami,^and  on  the  following  morning  commenced  their  return 
towards  camp,  more  flocks  and  herds  falling  into  their  hands. 
Some  high  ranges,  which  intervene  between  Dumami  and  Shewa, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  a  long  ditmir  vi&  the  Rittoo  river, 
and  it  was  three  in  the  afternoon  before  they  reached  the  tents. 
Overtures  having  been  received  from  the  Cabul-Khail  for  per- 
mission to  come  in  to  make  terms,  the  force  halted  four  days  at 
Shewa,  to  enable  their  chiefs  to  attend.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  this  period  to  place  strong  escorts  at  the  disposal  of  Captains 
Johnstone  and  Pollard  to  enable  them  to  map  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  camp. 

Terms  having  been  arranged  with  the  Cabul-Khail,  the  next 
tribe  that  had  to  be  settled  with  was  the  Toree  Khail  Wuzeerees, 
who  border  upon  the  Bunnoo  district,  as  they  also  had  harboured 
robbers  who  harried  the  adjacent  border.  Their  lands  lay  to 
the  south  of  the  Rittoo  river,  and,  therefore,  a  place  on  that 
stream  called  Speem  Wahm,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  Shewa, 
was  the  most  convenient  site  for  the  camp  while  the  column  was 
engaged  coercing  them.  Before  making  tnis  move,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  a  detachment  moved  out,  under  command  of 
Major  Rothney,  to  surprise  a  small  section  of  the  Cabul-Khail, 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  tribe, 
and  were  secreted  in  some  very  steep  hills  a  few  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  the  camp.  The  diflBculty  of  the  route  caused 
more  delay  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  Wuzeerees  becoming 
aware  of  the  movement  had  time  to  get  off  with  most  of  their 
cattle.  Early  the  next  morning  the  main  portion  of  the  column* 
marched  under  General  Chamberlain's  orders  to  Speem  Wahm, 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  Lumsden,  moving  up  the  river  towards  Billund 
Khail,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  communication  with  the 
rear  for  supplies  and  fodder.  The  Toree  Khail  having  a^eed 
to  the  terms  required  of  them,  coercion  was  not  needed,  but 

*  Four  nieces  Pethawiir  moiintain  train ;  50  nbres  2iid  Panjaob  Oavmlry ;  Ist,  Srd, 
4th  and  6Ui  Pnn jaub  Infantry. 
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the  force  halted  three  days  at  Speem  Wahm  to  enable  the  tribes 
to  bring  in  their  hostages.  The  delay  was  turned  to  account 
by  the  surveyors  in  mapping  the  country. 

"On  the  2nd  January  1860,  the  camp  moved  back  to  the 
Koorum  river  to  a  spot  called  Kureera,  a  little  below  Shewa, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Major  Reynell  Taylor,  the  Com- 
missioner, from  Bunnoo.  "We  had  now  settled,"  says  the 
Brigadier-General,  "with  the  Wuzeerees  located  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Koorum,  but  there  remained  the  Qungee-Elhail 
and  Omerzai,  and  Etee,  or  Huttee,  Khail  branches,  ijahabitmg 
the  rugged  spurs  of  the  Wullai  and  Kaffir  Kote  ranges,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Koorum."  During  the  3rd  instant,  a  halt  was 
made  to  enable  the  engineers  to  blast  a  passage  through  a  defile, 
so  as  to  admit  of  laden  camels  passing,  and,  early  on  the  4th, 
Chamberlain  marched  with  a  detachment  for  Chuppuree,  leaving 
the  Feshawur  mountain  train,  and  1st  and  4th  Funjaub  InfiEmtry 
encamped  at  Kureera,  so  as  to  keep  the  defile  in  the  rear  open. 
After  a  march  of  full  20  miles  through  defiles,  and  up  the  bed 
of  a  large  ravine  called  Zungurrab,  they  reached  the  high  valley 
of  Chuppuree  and  pitched  their  tents  near  the  only  spring  of 
water.  Major  Taylor  had  informed  the  tribes  of  the  intended 
visit,  and  called  upon  the  chiefs  to  meet  him  there,  but  promised 
that  life  and  property  should  be  respected  if  no  opposition  was 
made.  With  the  example  of  the  Cabul-Khail  before  them, 
resistance  was  considered  unadvisable.  During  the  5th  and  6th 
the  force  remained  halted  to  enable  the  civil  officers  to  settle 
with  the  tribes,  and  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the 
capture  and  surrender  of  the  actual  murderers  of  Captain 
Mecham,  the  object  for  which  the  expedition  had  been  under- 
taken was  accomplished.  As  the  3rd  Funjaub  Infantry  had 
previously  been  under  orders  to  relieve  the  2nd  Belooch  r^- 
ment  at  Dera  Qhazee  Khan,  and  the  6th  Funjaub  Infantry  had 
marched  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  join  the  force,  these  two 
corps  were  directed  to  proceed  to  their  destinations  direct  through 
the  hills,  vid.  Bunnoo,  which  would  have  the  further  advantage 
of  exhibiting  to  the  border  tribes  generally  the  complete  success 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  exact 
reparation.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  January,  the  3rd  and  6tJi 
Funjaub  Infantry,  accompanied  by  Major  Taylor,  marched  by 
the  Burghoo  Muttoo  ravine  towards  Bunnoo,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  detachment,  under  Chamberlain,  retraced  its 
steps  by  the  route  by  which  they  had  advanced.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  march  being  long  and  tedious, 
over  stones  and  boulders,  the  column  had  to  pass  the  night  in 
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the  EoraDga  ravine,  a  few  miles  short  of  the  Koorum.  Next 
morning  the  General  moved  to  Thnll,  and  Colonel  Lumsden 
and  Major  Lambert's  detachments,  which  had  been  halted 
respectively  near  Billund  Ehail  and  Kureera,  having  been 
directed  to  move,  the  force  again  became  reunited  on  the 
confines  of  the  Kohat  district.  On  their  return  towards  Kohat 
the  column  halted  one  day  at  Gundiawar,  in  Upper  Meeranzye, 
to  enable  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  settle  some  outstanding 
cases  with  the  Zymookht  Afghans,  an  independent  tribe.  Three 
more  marches  brought  the  force  into  Kohat  on  the  I4th  January, 
when  it  was  broken  up,  just  a  month  from  the  date  of  its 
starting. 

The  expedition  was  a  conspicuous  success,  and  the  Brigadier- 
General,  while  reporting  '*  that  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
troops  was  most  excellent,"  adds,  "  the  map  made  by  Captains 
Johnstone  and  Pollard  will  be  sent  direct  by  those  officers  when 
completed.  To  have  added  thus  much  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
portion  of  the  border,  is  of  itself  worth  the  outlay  involved  by 
the  expedition." 

But  no  long  time  elapsed  before  Brigadier-General  Chamber- 
lain was  again  called  into  the  field  to  read  a  lesson  to  another 
and  fer  more  powerful  Fathan  tribe,  the  Mahsood  Wuzeerees,* 
whose  hills  are  conterminous  with  the  border  of  the  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  district.  It  had  become  the  custom  of  these 
freebooters  to  harass  our  villages,  and  carry  off  some  1,000  head 
of  cattle  annually.  No  "  Illyrian  or  dark  Suliote "  is  more 
ready  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  neighbouring  plains  than 
these  robbers,  to  whom  the  worst  type  of  the  Highland  cateran 
— ^in  the  bad  old  days  of  the  ascendency  of  that  cattle-lifter  and 
highway  robber — was  mild  in  comparison.  Twice  in  1855,  and 
again  in  1857,  the  Indian  Government  had  meditated  vengeance, 
but  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  it  until  now  when  the  hands 
of  Government  were  free  to  pay  off  old  scores  and  settle  accounts 
with  them  once  for  all.  In  March  1860,  within  three  months  of 
Chamberlain's  return  from  coercing  the  Cabul-Khail  Wuzeerees, 
their  cousins,  the  Mahsoods,  committed  an  act  of  aggression 
which  drew  down  upon  them  condign  punishment.  On  the 
departure  of  the  Newaub  of  Tonk  from  his  petty  principalitjr, 
to  present  himself  at  Lahore,  Brigadier-General  Chamberlam 
sent  a  small  force  of  the  5th  Funjaub  Cavalry,  under  command 
of  a  native  officer,  to  guard  his  territories.     Suddenly  a  body  of 

*  Ttie  Wuzeerees  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Pathan,  or  Afghan,  tribes 
on  our  north-west-frontier,  and,  including  their  numerous  Khails,  (dans)  numoer  not 
less  than  30,000  warriors. 
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3,000  Mahsoods  swooped  down  from  the  hills  upon  the  lands  of 
the  Newaub,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them  as  the 
Lord  Marcher  of  those  border  lands,  and  began  to  plunder  and 
harry  the  land,  according  to  their  custom.  The  native  officer 
acted  with  great  gallantry  and  attacked  the  marauders,  cutting 
up  some  300  of  them. 

On  hearing  of  the  outrage,  Brigadier-General  Chamberlain 
at  once  assembled  a  force  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  took  the 
field  with  5,000  soldiers  and  native  levies,  (no  Eurof 
being  employed  in  either  this  or  the  previous  campaign), 
tenant-Colonel  Lumsden  being  his  second  in  command. 
Major  Reynell  Taylor  the  political  officer.  The  hills  were 
entered  on  the  17th  April,  the  force  earning  16  days'  provisions, 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  forming  an  enormous 
convoy,  and  after  some  heavy  marching  over  difficult  country 
never  before  traversed  by  a  hostile  army.  General  Cham- 
berlain encamped  at  Falooseen,  when  the  Mahsoods  made  a 
determined  and  well-conceived  attempt  to  surprise  his  camp. 
Hearing  that  the  enemy  had  been  seen  in  some  neighbouring 
villages,  the  General  had  marched  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
little  army,  leaving  Colonel  Lumsden,  with  about  1,300  men,  to 
protect  the  camp  and  baggage.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
procure  any  information,  and  such  as  was  gained  by  the  political 
officers  with  the  force  was  unreliable,  for  the  Mahsoods  had  no 
traitors  among  them,  and  were  filled  with  the  assurance  that 
they  should  be  able  to  repel  the  invader.  Hence  Colonel 
Lumsden  was  compelled  to  exercise  extra  caution,  and  fortunate 
it  was  that  so  experienced  an  officer  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  camp,  or  a  disaster  would  have  ensued.  He  con- 
tracted his  camp,  placed  outlying  and  inlying  pickets,  and  made 
preparations  either  for  a  surprise  or  a  hasty  march. 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  Mahsoods  was  one  Bunjode  Singh, 
formerly  a  jemadar  in  the  police  battalion  at  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  who,  during  the  events  of  1858,  had,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  mutiny,  fled  into  the  Mahsood  Wuzeeree 
hills.  Acquainted  with  all  our  ways,  this  traitor  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  that  if  they  would  only  attack  our  camp  when 
the  reveille  sounded,  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  unpitching 
and  packing  tents  and  camp  equipage,  their  victory  was  certain. 
To  those  who  hesitated,  he  pointed  out  that  the  main  body  of 
the  British  force  had  gone  to  distant  villages,  leaving  a  small 
party  only  to  guard  the  supplies.  He  appealed  to  the  bigotry  of 
some,  the  avarice  of  others,  the  patriotism  of  all,  and  finally,  he 
persuaded  3,000  men  to  follow  him  on  an  enterprise  which,  he 
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felt,  must  succeed  against  any  ordinary  enemy.  These  3,000 
followers,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  silently  crawled  to  their 
place  of  rendezvous,  just  below  a  ridge  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  camp,  but  Lumsden's  men  were  on  their  guard.  During 
the  night  of  the  22nd  April  the  pickets,  on  the  sound,  or 
fEmcied  sound,  of  an  approaching  enemy,  occasionally  fired  a  few 
shots.  The  first  of  these  awoke  Lumsden,  who  dressed  and 
went  outside  his  tent ;  nothing,  however,  was  visible,  and  all 
seemed  calm  and  peaceful  He  accordingly  retired,  but  lay 
ready  for  action  in  his  clothes.  No  sooner  had  the  bugles 
sounded  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  than  a  volley  was  heard 
from  his  pickets,  followed  by  a  rush  of  some  600  men,  who  over- 
powered the  first  obstacles.  Instantly  Lumsden  was  out  of  his 
tent,  when  his  glance  fell  first  upon  two  chieftains  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  close  to  him ;  and  almost  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  record  the  fact,  they  had  both  fallen  to  the  deadly 
aim  of  his  rifla  The  men  animated  by  their  leader's  voice,  had 
begun  to  fall  in  in  small  knots,  and  the  advancing  enemy  was 
first  checked,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  driven  out  with  the 
loss,  in  killed  alone,  of  132  men,  amongst  whom  Bunjode  Singh 
was  conspicuous. 

"The  presence  of  mind,"  says  a  writer  in  the  CcUcutta 
Snglishman,  "  and  ready  tact  which  Colonel  Lumsden  showed 
in  the  emergency,  have  eiven  birth  to  an  enthusiasm  amongst 
those  under  his  orders  which  will  not  soon  die  away.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  content  to  allow  the  action  to  speak  for  itself, 
merely  expressing  our  opinion  that  it  was  a  deed  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  one  who  was  described  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to 
be  '  as  fine  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  a  sword.' "  In  this  affair  the 
British  loss  was  37  killed  and  wounded. 

Chamberlain  returned  to  the  camp  at  Palooseen,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  column  marched  to  force  the  Burara  Pass.  Here 
there  was  some  severe  fighting,  the  Mahsoods  showing  much 
determination ;  but  the  pass  was  forced  with  a  loss  to  the  British 
troops  of  29  killed  and  92  wounded.  The  next  exploit  was  the 
storming  of  the  Mahsood  town  of  Eaneegoum,  which  stands 
7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  this  was  accomplished 
with  trifling  loss,  the  enemy  suffering  severely.  On  the  8th 
May,  General  Chamberlain  continued  his  march  and  reached 
Dootunea,  his  rear-guard  being  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The 
column  remained  unmolested  during  their  brief  halt  here,  and, 
on  the  10th,  marched  to  Mukeem.  The  Wuzeerees  made  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  baggage  and  rear-guard  when  threading  the 
Pass  of  Dootunea,  but  were  beaten  off  with  losa    Mukeem  was 
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their  largest  town,  and,  as  they  made  no  overtures  of  submission, 
on  the  11th  May  the  place  was  carried  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
the  Mahsoods  again  suffering  heavily.  The  houses  were  burnt 
and  the  towers  blown  up,  and  General  Chamberlain  marched 
on  the  12th  to  Kuzmak,  where  he  halted  for  a  day,  and  thence 
descended  the  Kuzmak  Pass,  down  which  a  practicable  road  for 
guns  and  camels  had  been  made  by  the  enemy.  The  Mahsoods 
closely  followed  the  rear-guard,  and  encounters  were  frequent 
The  column  now  marched  on  its  return  to  Bunnoo,  on  the  road 
receiving  supplies  from  the  Toree-Khail. 

The  expedition  thus  brought  to  a  completion  was  not  less 
successful  and  well  conducted  than  that  of  January.  British 
troops  penetrated  into  an  unknown  territory  further  than  they 
had  ever  done  before,  defeated  and  humbled  a  great  tribe  which 
had  never  been  chastised,  and  added  to  our  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  other  clans  which  had  long  witnessed  the  successful  defiance 
by  their  neighbours  of  our  power.  The  damage  inflicted  in  this 
expedition  on  the  Mahsoods  is  estimated  at  140,000  rupees,  a 
loss  which  it  would  take  a  savage  tribe  years  to  recover ;  the 
veil  was  completely  lifted  from  the  country,  which  Major  Walker 
succeeded  in  mapping  most  accurately  and  ftiUy.  For  their  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  six  native  soldiers  were  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  Merit,  and  the  following  act  of  gallantry  by  Captain 
(now  General)  Keyes,  a  noted  fit)ntier  oflScer,  deserves  special 
notice.  When  in  command  of  the  infantry  reserves  in  the  action 
at  Barura,  he  met  a  body  of  Mahsoods,  who,  flushed  with  a 
slight  success,  were  rapidly  descending  a  hill  towards  our  posi- 
tion. Advancing  several  paces  in  front  of  his  men  he  met  them 
alone,  and  cut  down  their  leader  with  his  own  hand.  The  rest 
turned  and  fled,  and  the  reserves,  pursuing  them  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position  was  gained. 

The  Mahsoods  made  overtures  to  Dost  Mahomed  for  protec- 
tion, but  with  no  result.  For  some  time  they  were  placed  under 
strict  blockade,  and  ultimately,  disappointed  of  aid  from  Cabul, 
with  their  strongholds  and  crops  destroyed,  and  their  flocks 
driven  away,  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  defeat 
In  a  military  point  of  view  the  campaign  was  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Qeneial  Chamberlain  had  penetrated  into  an  unknown 
territory  farther  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  terrified  into 
submission  a  powerful  tribe  which  had  never  before  bowed  to 
the  European  conqueror,  and  added  to  our  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  other  clans. 

Once  more  we  find  Brigadier-Qeneral  Chamberlain  taking  the 
fields  when  the  rest  of  India  was  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace. 
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This,  known  as  the  IJmbeyla  campaign,  was  also  called  '*  a  little 
war/'  and  yet  36  British  oflScers,  and  nearly  1,000  men,  were 
killed  or  wounded  during  its  continuance,  while  before  its  con- 
clusion BO  less  than  25,000  men  were  in  motion  west  of  the 
river  Jhelum.  The  scene  was  the  Mahabun,  to  which  the  late 
General  Sir  Au  Wilde  successfully  conducted  an  expedition  in 
1868,  supposed  by  some  Indian  antiquarians, — General  James 
Abbott  amongst  the  number — ^to  be  the  hill  Aomos,  which  cost 
Alexander  more  than  two  years  of  fighting,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  lus  army,  though  learned  men  differ  on  this  point.  The 
Mahabun  is  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  Indus,  isolated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  chain  of  hills,  on  one  side  by  the  Chumla 
valley,  and  on  the  other  by  the  plains  of  Eusofzye,  the  proposed 
base  of  operations.  The  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  was  the 
insolent  conduct  of  a  body  of  Hindoostanee  Wahabee  fanatics, 
who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  town  of  Mulkah,  on 
one  of  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Mahabun.  This  colony*  had, 
before  1858,  resided  at  Sitana,  within  sight  of  our  frontier,  from 
which  they  were  expelled  in  that  year,  in  consequence  of  their 
depredations  on  our  villages,  by  a  force  under  Sir  Sidney  Cotton, 
but  the  punishment  had  not  created  a  sufScient  impression ; 
and  as  they  resumed  their  practices  from  Mulkah,  a  force  con- 
sisting of  5,600  men  of  all  arms  was  assembled  on  12th 
October,  1863,  at  Nowakilla,  in  Eusofzye,  under  General  Cham- 
berlain's command.  On  the  19th  October  the  General  broke 
up  his  camp,  and,  having  misled  the  enemy  into  the  belief  that 
he  intended  to  enter  the  Chumla  valley,  by  the  Damn  defile, 
marched  for  the  Umbeyla  Pass,  which  was  some  9  miles  in 
length,  and  both  intricate  and  difficult.  The  enemy  fortunately 
had  failed  to  occupy  any  of  the  formidable  defensive  positions  with 
which  the  pass  abounded,  and  the  only  fighting  that  took  place 
was  borne  by  the  advanced  column,  which  crowned  the  heights 


*  This  colony  was  the  most  fanatical  and  hostile  to  the  British  power  on  the 
border.  Writing  in  1856  Mr.  (now  Sir  Bichard^  Temple  says :— **  The  Syuds  of  this 
pkoe  are  the  remnants  of  the  followers  of  tnat  eztraorainary  adventurer,  Syud 
Ahmed,  who,  gathering  the  handful  of  Qhazees  (warlike  devotees)  from  various  parts 
of  India,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Peshawur.  After  winning  and  losing 
Peshawur  and  Eusof^e,  the  Syud  was  eventually  slain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaghan 
glen  by  Sheer  Sing,  the  son  of  Maharajah  Bunjeet  Sing.  Most  of  his  adherents, 
chiefly  foreigners  to  the  Pnnjaub,  dispersed,  and  the  remainder  settled  at  Sitana. 
These  Sitana  people  are  evil>intentioned  and  ill-conditioned;  but  their  power  of 
mischief  has  as  vet  proved  insignificant.  They  endeavour  to  rouse  the  bigotay  of  the 
surrounding  Mohammedan  tribes,  and  especially  of  the  Swatees.  The  king  of  Swat, 
indeed,  was  elected  to  his  present  position  from  among  these  very  people.  They 
endeavour  to  intrigue  with  Wahabees  and  such  like  fanatical  religionists  among  the 
Mohammedan  population  in  various  parts  of  India.  More  than  once  correspondence 
relating  to  them  has  been  intercepted,  but  nothing  tangible  has  been  el!  " 
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on  both  sides  of  the  gorge  according  to  the  approved  method  of 
mountain  warCeu-e. 

The  army  *  bad  now  reached  and  occupied  the  most  formid- 
able gorge  of  the  pass,  at  that  point  which  forms  a  watershed, 
whence  one  stream  flows  to  the  rear  to  join  the  Cabul  river,  and 
another  to  the  front  to  traverse  the  Chumla  valley  and  fall  into 
the  Indus  under  the  Black  Mountain.  But  neither  gims,  com- 
missariat, nor  baggage  had  arrived,  nor  were  they  fully  up  until 
four  days  afterwards.  Those  four  days  were  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  combinations  and  assemble  the  forces  of  the  tribes  on 
the  selected  route,  and  the  two  miles  of  that  march,  unfinished 
on  the  21st  October,  remained  so  until  the  16th  December,  two 
months  later.f  Fending  the  arrival  of  the  baggie,  on  the 
22nd  October,  General  Chamberlain  sent  out  a  party  of  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Probyn,  to  reconnoitre  in  the  plains  beyond, 
sappers  to  improve  the  road  by  which  the  force  was  to  reach 
them,  and  the  20th  Regiment  Punjaub  Infantry,  under  Colonel 
Brownlow,  to  occupy  the  pass  in  front  during  both  operations. 
The  cavalry,  avoiding  the  village  of  Umbeyla,  which  practically, 
though  not  geographically,  belonged  to  Bonair,  took  the  southern 
side  of  the  plain,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Kagah  without  resist- 
ance, finding  the  road  practicable  for  troops  of  all  arms.  On 
their  way  they  perceived  large  bodies  of  the  tribes  assembled  at 
the  Bonair  Pass,  who,  however,  professed  peaceable  intentions 
unless  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  enter  their  pass  or  country. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  reconnaissance,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient to  change  their  resolution,  and,  on  the  return  of  the 
cavalry,  Colonel  Probyn  found  himself  opposed  by  a  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy,  posted  on  strong  ground.  On  their  com- 
mencing to  fire  he  charged  them  vigorously,  and,  cutting  his 
way  through  their  ranks,  made  his  way  to  camp.  The  sappers 
and  the  20th  Native  Infantry  then  became  engaged,  and  Colonel 
Brownlow  was  followed  in  the  dark  and  difficult  ravine  by  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy,  who  not  only  fired  continually,  but 
constantly  closed  with  the  rear  guard,  sword  in  hand.  Two 
miles  of  this  work  brought  him  to  the  pickets  of  the  camp, 
which,  in  their  turn,  becoming  engaged,  a  heavy  night  attack 

*  The  troops  consisted  of  the  71st  Highlanders,  101st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  half^Mittery 
of  Bojral  Artillery,  under  Captain  Griffin ;  the  Huzara  and  Peshawar  mountain  train 
guns,  100  sabres  of  Colonel  Probyn*s  famous  regiment  of  Horse,  100  of  the  Quide 
Cavalry,  four  regiments  of  Punjaub  Infantry,  one  of  Ooorkhas,  and  the  32nd  Boigal 
Native  Infantry. 

t  See  Uie  Umbeyla  Campaign,  by  Major  Fosbeiy  (vol.  xi.  Journal  of  R.  XT.  S. 
Institution)  to  which,  and  toQenerid  Sir  John  Adye's  work  SUana^  we  are  indebted 
for  our  account. 
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followed.     •To  have  advanced  now,"  says  Fosbery,  ''would 
have  necessitated  an  abandonment  of  the  line  of  communication 
hy  the  Umbeyla  Pass  to  the  mercy  of  the  Bonair  tribe ;  while, 
'  io  take  the  line  of  the  Chumla  valley,  after  abandoning  it,  would 
have  been  to  place  the  force  between  the  Bonair  tribe  and  their 
allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Mahabun  on  the  other, 
with  an  unknown  country  whose  physical  difficulties  would  b^ 
greatly   increased   by   the   hostility  of  these  tribes  in   rear/' 
Under  these  circumstances  Chamberlain  decided  to  maintain  his 
communications  with  his  base,  and  suiTer  himself  to  be  attacked. 
The  General,  accordingly,  took  up  a  position  on  the  crest  of 
^e  pass,  and  pushed  up  outposts  on  his  flanks  on  either  side, 
giving    orders  that  these  posts    should    be  strengthened  by 
stockades  or  breastworks  as  far  as  possible.    He  also  ordered 
up  the  troops  necessary  for  keeping  open  his  communications, 
and,  placing  his  guns  in  position,  remained  for  a  time  on  the 
I     defensive.     The  following  ia  a  description  of  the  position  he 
had  taken  up.     The  small  portion  of  the  pass  occupied  by  the 
!     force  (about  200  yards  in  width  at  that  point),  and  filled  with 
I      huge  rocks  in  every  direction,  was  dominated  on  both  sides 
\     by  almost  precipitous  hills,  the  distance  between  which,  1,500 
J      feet   up  their  sides,  was  only  800  yards.    From  below,  the 
I      ridges  immediately  commanding  the  camp  were  plainly  visible, 
I      and  on  these  it  was  proposed  at  first  to  establish  outposts,  but 
on  reaching  these  points,  it  was  discovered  that  they,  in  their 
;      turn,  were  dominated  by  strong  positions  further  up  in  the  hills, 
and  it  thus  became  necessary  to  push  post  after  post  into  the 
mountains  on  either  hand,  until  the  process  was  only  stopped  at 
the  "  Eagle's  Nest,"  on  the  left  flank,  and  the  "  Crag  Picket " 
on  the  right,  by  the  impossibility  of  adequately  relieving  or 
supporting  the  troops  at  greater  distances.    As  it  was,  no  relief 
from  below  could  reach  the  Crag  Picket  in  less  than  forty-five 
minutes,  nor  the  Eagle's  Nest  in  less  than  one  hour  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  camp  below,  and  as  these  posts  were  in- 
yiaible  from  thence,  assistance  when  required  had  to  be  sent  for, 
which  practically  doubled  the  distance.    Roads  too  had  to  be 
made  to  connect  these  posts  and  breastworks  for  their  defence, 
and  the  work  entailed  great  fatigue  on  a  large  proportion  of 
the  force.    But  whilst  the  inefficiency  of  his  carriage,  together 
with  the  unforeseen  difficulties  of  the  pass,  had  so  far  thrown  out 
the  General's  calculations,  as  to  place  him  in  an  almost  purely 
defensive  position,  the  dangers  of  the  position  were  augmented 
by  the  nature  of  the  defences  constructed.    The  slight  stone 
walls  barely  covered  their  defenders  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
VOL.  n.  B 
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flank  defence  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  ''These  little 
posts,"  says  Major  Fosbery,  "  were  often  constructed  rather  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  presence  of  materials  and  natural  form 
of  the  ground,  than  to  its  defence ;  and  the  garrisons  who  oocu- 

Eied  them  suffered  accordingly.''  The  Eagle's  Nest  picket  lost 
alf  its  garrison  from  the  enemy's  fire  during  four  hours  firom 
these  causes  alone,  and  the  Crag  Picket,  though  strongly 
garrisoned,  was  twice  taken  by  the  enemy,  simply  because  no 
flanking  fire  on  any  one  of  its  faces  was  provided  for.  The 
moment  such  fire  was  obtained  by  a  trifling  outwork,  the  hill* 
men  ceased  to  attempt  its  capture.  The  Fathans  were  no 
ordinary  enemy,  and  to  contempt  of  death,  characteristic  of 
most  hill  tribes,  added  the  fiEtnaticism  which  makes  these  clans 
so  dreaded.  In  some  instances  they  actually  clutched  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  cutting  desperately  at  liie  gunners ;  on 
other  occasions  they  have  been  known  to  leap  fearlessly  over 
the  breastworks,  sword  in  hand,  and  sell  their  lives  dearly 
among  the  British  bayonets. 

On  the  25th  October,  the  enemy  attempted  the  extreme 
right  of  the  camp,  but  were  discovered  by  that  keen-eyed  and 
experienced  frontier  oflScer,  Colonel  Keyes,  who,  soon  after 
daylight,  took  the  initiative  with  the  1st  Punjaub  Regiment, 
and  drove  them  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  from  one  position 
to  another,  until  they  finally  took  post  at  a  place  known  aft.er- 
wards  as  the  Conical  Hill.  As  they  were  in  great  force,  and  he 
had  but  200  men.  Colonel  Keyes  halted  on  the  ridge  opposite, 
at  a  distance  of  about  650  yards,  and  sent  to  camp  for  reinforce- 
ments.  These,  consisting  of  mountain  train  guns,  European 
marksmen,  and  a  Goorkha  regiment,  did  not  arrive,  owing  to 
the  distance,  until  nearly  two  o'clock.  The  range  of  the 
enemy's  position  having  been  then  ascertained  by  means  of 
rifle  shell,  and  fuzes  cut  and  adjusted  accordingly,  marksmen 
were  placed  in  position,  and  given  their  distance;  the  guns, 
masked  by  sections  moving  in  front  of  them,  were  dragged  by 
hand  into  position,  when,  tiie  sections  suddenly  wheeling  back, 
the  guns  and  marksmen  opened  at  once  on  the  enemy  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  The 
hillmen,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  began  to  waver,  when 
Colonel  Keyes,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  dashed  across  the 
p^ain,  stormed  the  position,  and  drove  the  enemy jpell-meU  in 
the  direction  of  Laloo,  capturing  a  standard.  The  men  of 
Colonel  Keyes'  regiment — the  old  Coke's  Rifles,  so  distin- 
guished at  Delhi — performed  a  sort  of  war  dance  round  the 
captured  standard,  to  the  music  of  the  **  sirinai,"  an  instrument 
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resembling  the  bagpipe,  and  their  European  comrades  loudly 
cheered  them  as  they  marched  into  camp. 

Though  beaten,  however,  the  enemy  were  not  discouraged 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  Bonair  people  threatened  the 
Eagle's  Nest  and  pickets  on  the  Qoroo  mountain  in  great  force ; 
the  (General,  therefore,  reinforced  these  posts,  placing  the  left 
defences  under  Colonel  Yaugban.  Hign  above  the  Eagle's 
Nest  picket,  placed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  of  defence, 
stood  a  large  ''  sunga,"  or  stone  breastwork,  which  commanded 
that  work,  whilst  its  entire  face  was  subject  to  enfilade.  To  its 
left  and  at  a  lower  level,  was  a  line  of  troops,  posted  amongst 
broken  ground,  whose  left  flank  rested  on  a  knoll,  on  which 
were  placed  the  mountain  train  guns.  Major  Fosbery  described 
the  fighting  that  ensued : — "  The  enemv  gave  a  great  shout,  and, 
waving  their  swords  and  standards,  rush^  down  to  the  attacks, 
their  marksmen  dropping  into  every  place  of  shelter,  and  firing 
rapidly  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  sword  and  spear  men,  who 
came  up  to  the  attack  with  great  boldness ;  but  between  the  base 
of  the  slope  and  the  rocks  on  which  the  picket  was  nlaced,  was  a 
little  plain,  some  80  yards  in  width,  and  here  they  became  fully 
exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  work,  which  was  so  close,  accurate, 
and  deadly,  that  four  hours'  fighting  left  them  foiled,  with  a 
loss  of  some  300  killed  or  wounded.  The  European  marksmen 
alone  are  said  to  have  put  hors  de  combat  180  men,  losing  7  of 
their  own  number,  whilst  an  English  officer  and  40  other  men 
lay  killed  or  wounded  inside  the  post — beii^  nearly  half  the 
number  originally  employed  for  its  defence.  This  action  neces- 
sitated a  &r  stronger  occupation  of  the  slopes  of  the  Gk)roo 
mountain,  and  still  further  weakened  the  force  in  the  valley 
below.  Breastworks  were  now  built  across  the  ravine  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  camp,  batteries  constructed,  and  guns 
placed  in  position  for  their  defence,  and  stone  walls  run  up  for 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  hills  on  either  flank,  to  cover 
the  troops  employed."  ♦ 

The  enemy  now  established  a  series  of  small  posts  on  inac- 
cessible points  of  the  hill  outside  the  defences,  and,  by  their 
accurate  and  constant  fire,  caused  several  casualties.  On  the 
SOtb,  a  large  accession  of  force  was  received  by  the  enemy, 
including  the  Akhoond  of  Swat,*!"  a   spiritual  leader,  whose 

*  The  Britiiih  loss  was  190  lolled  and  wounded,  induding  Lieutenants  Biohmond, 
20th  Begiment,  and  Clifford,  8rd  Pimjaab  Infantry,  killed,  and  Lieatenants  Drake 
and  Barron,  wounded. 

t  Hie  Akhoond  of  Swat,  always  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  British  Qoyemment, 
died  abo&t  two  rears  ago,  at  a  great  age ;  and  no  one  has  yet  arisen  to  take  his  place 
among  these  border  tribes. 

B  2 
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position  as  regards  these  tribes  is  compared,  by  Sir  Neville 
GhamberlaiD,  to  that  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  towards  CSatholic 
countries.  They  now  planned  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
right,  left,  and  centre  of  the  position ;  but  that  on  the  left,  or 
Eagle's  Nest,  was  abandoned  on  the  fEdlure  of  the  other  two, 
which  were,  however,  planned  with  judgment,  and  delivered 
with  great  energy.  The  Crag  Picket  had  hitherto  been  only 
occupied  by  Colonel  Keyes  as  a  post  of  observation,  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  29th,  liad  only  12  men  in  it.  The  enemy, 
seeine  its  importance,  and  the  command  which  its  possession 
would  give  them,  approached  it  towards  morning,  overpowered 
and  drove  out  the  &eble  garrison,  and  occupied  the  summit  of 
the  rocks  with  some  250  men,  the  remainder  waiting  on  the 
ridges  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion 
which  their  fire  must  produce  at  daylight  in  the  posts  below. 
The  nine  survivors  of  the  picket,  however,  retreated  only  as  hx 
as  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  crag  itself,  and,  opening  fire  on 
the  enemy  above,  who  were  busy  strengthening  their  position, 
called  loudly  for  support  Colonel  Keyes,  taking  with  him 
Major  (then  Lieutenant)  Fosbery,  and  ten  of  his  own  men, 
proceeded  to  join  them,  directing  his  Adjutant,  Lieutenant 
Fitcher,  to  bring  up  more  men  as  fisist  as  they  could  be  got 
together.  By  dawn  he  had  with  him  some  75  men  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks,  on  whom  the  enemy  poured  a  continuous  and 
heavy  fire,  hurling  down  at  the  same  time  huge  stones,  which 
caused  several  severe  hurts.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  and 
his  left  flank  was  covered  by  Colonel  Brownlow's  corps,  who 
moved  out  into  the  ravine  below.  Colonel  Keyes  divided  his 
force  into  two  parties,  gave  the  order  to  fix  swords,  and  sounded 
the  charge.     Then  every  breast  was  filled  with 

"  The  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  f  oemen  worthy  of  their  steel ; " 

and  the  Pathan  levies,  with  a  wild  shout  of  ^  Allah !  Allah ! " 
(in  the  name  of  Qod)  rushed  at  the  crag,  scrambling  like  cats 
&om  rock  to  rock,  by  ways  through  which  but  one  man  could 
pass  at  a  time,  in  the  face  of  a  hot  fire  and  heavy  shower  of 
rocks  and  stonea  This  daunted  some  of  the  men,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pitcher,  who  was  leading  at  the  time,  being  stunned  by 
a  heavy  stone.  Colonel  Keyes  and  Lieutenant  Fosbery,  with 
only  al>out  25  men,  arrived  at  the  summit  where  they  became 
engaged  in  an  exciting  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Colonel  Keyes 
was  severely  wounded,  but  the  place  was  won,  and  Lieutenant 
Fosbery,   for    his    great    gallantry,  received    the  V.C.      The 
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struggle  was  severe,  the  enemy  losing  60  killed  and  wounded^ 
besides  three  standards,  and  the  rest  of  their  force  were  so 
much  discouraged  by  the  action  as  to  retire  from  that  flank 
altogether. 

Meantime  an  attack  had  been  made  on  the  front  of  the  camp, 
which  was  repulsed  by  the  71st  and  101st  Regiments,  aided  by 
the  fire  of  the  guns  in  position,  and  a  dashing  charge  made  by  the 
5th  Gkx)rkhas,  who  suffered  severely.  Their  dead,  when  brought 
in,  were  found  to  have  been  shockingly  mutilated  by  the  enemy, 
^and  from  this  time,"  says  Fosbery,  "it  came  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing,  that  in  this  war,  quarter  would  neither  be  asked 
nor  granted  on  either  side.  A  story  is  told  of  an  officer  who, 
seeing  a  stir  upon  the  hill-side  amongst  the  European  troops 
sent  out  to  the  scene  of  an  action  fought  two  days  before,  and 
a  large  group  assembled  about  some  object  on  the  ground, 
ascended  a  rock  above  them  to  learn  the  cause.  A  curious 
sight  presented  itself.  In  the  centre  lay  the  mutilated  body  of 
a  slain  comrade,  and  at  its  head  stood  a  non-commissioned 
officer  with  a  Testament  in  his  hand.  Man  after  man  came  up, 
and  to  each  was  administered  a  solemn  oath  that  from  that  day 
out  they  would  neither  save  nor  spare,  but  pay  that  debt  to  the 
uttermost.  That  oath  was  afterwards  well  kept,  and  many  a 
tall  Pathan,  recreant  Sepoy,  and  £Etnatic  Moslem  read  his  fate  in 
the  stem  eyes  and  pale  compressed  lips  of  those  who  had  sworn 
to  give  no  mercy.'  From  this  time  the  enemy  made  their 
more  important  attacks  on  a  Friday,*  an  arrangement  which 
proved  welcome  to  the  force. 

Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  now  changed  his  base  of  operations 
from  Roostum  Bazaar  to  Pemouli,  and  the  Pass  of  E^anpore  was 
made  practicable  for  the  commimication  to  replace  that  of 
Umbeyla,  which  it  was  proposed  to  abandon.  Preparations  also 
were  made  for  transferring  the  whole  force  from  the  ravine 
itself  and  the  heights  of  the  Qoroo  mountain  to  a  position  on 
the  south  side  of  the  pass  at  the  head  of  this  road.  Strong 
covering  parties  were  sent  out  to  cover  the  working  parties  and 
sappers  employed,  but  a  Friday  (November  6)  intervening  during 

*  The  following  is  the  reason  given  by  Major  Fosbery  for  this  arrangement: — 
**  Before  dying,  it  behoves  every  good  Mussulman  to  repeat  a  short  pn^er,  failing 
which  his  som  is  exposed  to  vexations  delays  and  inconveniences  on  its  road  to 
paradise.  An  exemption  to  this  rule  is,  however,  permitted  should  his  death  take 
ptaee  on  his  Sabbath,  our  Friday.  In  their  wars  with  one  another,  the  sword  or  small 
matchlock  ball  was  seldom  so  instantly  fatal  as  to  preclude  the  performance  of  this 
rite.  Our  ballets,  shrapnel,  shot,  and  shell  were,  however,  on  trial,  found  to  be  less 
ooosidenite,  and  many  a  pious  Mussulman  pined  in  the  the  cold,  outside  that  heaven 
he  had  dBed  to  win.  There  was  but  one  remedy,  and  in  future  they  fought  their  mor« 
considerable  actions  on  their  Sabbath  only.*' 
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the  continuance  of  these  operations,  the  detachments,  who  were 
engaged  at  a  considerable  distance  from  camp,  from  which  also 
they  were  separated  by  deep  and  all  but  impassable  ravines, 
were  surrounded  bythe  enemy,  and  retreated  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader,  Major  Harding,  who,  refrising  to  leave  his  wounded 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  paid  for  his  chivalry  with  his  life. 
Such  noble  conduct  illumines  the  page  devoted  to  deeds  of 
slaughter,  and  shows  how  war  brings  out  the  best  as  well  as  the 
worst  instincts  of  our  nation.  * 

Ensign  Murray,  of  the  7lst,  and  Lieutenant  Dougal,  of  the 
79thy  and  35  men  were  killed,  and  37  wounded.  Amongst  the 
latter  were  Oliphant,  of  the  5th  Qoorkhas,  and  W.  Battye,  of  the 
Guides,  brother  of  that  Quentin  Battye  who  died  at  Delhi,  and 
of  the  noble  soldier  who  fell  gloriously  at  Futtehabad,  during 
the  first  campaign  of  the  present  Afghan  War.  The  conduct  of 
these  and  other  officers  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  alone  saved 
the  covering  parties  from  a  more  serious  disaster;  and  it  was 
not  until  late  at  night  that  all  returned  to  camp.  Thence  could 
be  seen  bodies  of  the  enemy,  with  torches,  following  on  the  line 
of  the  retreat,  sla]dng  the  wounded,  and  plundering  the  dead. 
^  This  was  the  first  success"  says  Fosbery,  "  which  the  enemy 
were  able  to  obtain,  and  it  encouraged  them  proportionably." 

After  this,  however,  there  was  again  a  pause,  during  which 
the  hillmen  received  reinforcements  from  Bajour  and  the  more 
distant  tribes,  and  their  parades  on  the  level  ground  near 
XJmbeyla  became  imposing  by  their  strength,  and  picturesque 
from  the  numbers  of  gaily-coloured  silk  standards  which  they 
carried,  and  the  costumes  of  the  different  mountain  men.  On 
the  night  of  the  12th  November  they  attacked  the  Crag  Picket^ 
which  had  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  contained  160  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Brownlow,  who  had  before  so 
successfully  defended  the  Eagle's  Nest  Judging  by  the  attitude 
of  the  enemy  that  an  attack  was  imminent,  that  officer  had 
strengthened  the  position  during  the  last  few  hours  of  daylight, 
by  throwing  up  traverses  to  intercept  the  heavy  enfilade  fire 
from  the  opposite  ridge,  400  yards  distant,  and,  by  dusk,  had 
every  mto  m  his  place,  and  was  prepared  for  the  coming  attack. 
Presently  Captain  Hughes'  guns  from  the  position  in  rear,  threw 
a  couple  of  shell  into  the  enemy's  watch  fires,  which  they  at 
once  quitted,  and  descended  into  the  ravine  below.     Here  they 

*  Not  less  noble  was  the  conduct  of  the  nrntive  offioert,  tuch  m  Sabahdar-Major 
Heer  All,  and  others.  In  the  fightings  on  the  26th  October,  nine  native  ofBcers  wore 
wounded,  and  one  remained  by  the  side  of  his  wounded  commanding  officer  and 
saved  his  life. 
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were  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  work,  and  nothing  but  a  dull 
murmur  told  the  defenders  that  a  numerous  enemy  lay  within 
80  yards  of  their  slight  defences.  Suddenly  was  heard  the  war- 
cry  "  Allah  1  Allah  t "  from  3,000  throats,  and  they  rushed  from 
their  shelter  and  charged  the  breastwork.  But  they  were 
received  with  equal  spirit  and  neater  discipline.  Colonel 
Brownlow  waited  their  approach,  and  then  suddenly  poured  into 
the  mass  a  fire  so  close  and  deadly,  that  nothing  living  could 
face  it,  and  perforce  they  retired.  In  half  an  hour  they  renewed 
the  attack,  and  were  repulsed  as  before ;  again  and  again  they 
attempted  to  storm  the  works,  the  fire  from  which  mowed  them 
down  as  they  came  to  close  quarters.  At  last,  making  a  most 
determined  simultaneous  attack  on  both  sides  of  the  weakest 
angle  of  the  post,  and  hurling  large  stones  on  its  defenders, 
whom  they  confused  and  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and 
vigour  of  this  new  mode  of  attack,  they  got  at  the  wall  itself, 
pulled  it  down,  threw  the  stones  on  the  defenders  within,  and 
were  masters  of  one  comer.  Many  men  of  the  garrison  com- 
menced to  retreat,  but  Colonel  Brownlow,  calling  for  volunteers, 
of  whom  only  four  or  five  answered  the  appeal,  turned  the  invaders 
out,  rebuilt  the  wall,  and  held  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  night 
The  guns  also,  250  yards  in  rear  of  the  Crag  Picket,  threw  dbell 
over  the  top  of  the  rock  into  the  ravine  beyond,  and  Colonel 
Brownlow  repulsed  every  attack  and  maintained  his  position 
with  success  until  the  morning.  The  posts  were  so  close  that 
the  Pathans  would  call  out  to  their  countrymen  in  the  British 
ranks,  and  ask  them  why  they  fought  against  their  own 
kinsmen. 

"  From  camp  to  camp 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fixed  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  ; 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face.*' 

Colonel  Brownlow's  men,  who  had  been  48  hours  on  continu- 
ous duty,  were  relieved  soon  after  daybreak  by  Captain  Davidson 
and  men  of  the  1st  Funjaub  Native  Infantry.  The  enemy 
almost  instantly  made  a  new  attempt,  stormed  the  position 
before  the  men  were  fairly  in  position,  killing  Davidson,  who 
refused  to  leave  his  post,  and  a  large  number  of  the  new  garrison 
with  him.  The  place  had  therefore  to  be  retaken,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  by  the  101st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  under  Colonel 
Salusbury.  But  pending  theirarrival,  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
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was  stopped  by  the  ^re  of  the  mountain  train  guns,  and  the  heroic 
behaviour  of  three  or  four  oflBcers,  notably  Lieutenants  Pitcher 
and  Young,  who,  collecting  a  handful  of  men,  charged  them  so 
vigorously  as  to  save  the  main  pickets,  and  give  time  for  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements.  Colonel  Keyes,  though  still  suffering 
severely  from  his  wound,  showed  the  greatest  coolness,  and  held 
the  breastworks  successfully,  at  a  time  when  everything  was  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  Colonel  Salusbury,  on  his  arrival,  led  his 
fine  regiment  with  the  dash  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  and 
the  Crag  Picket  was  speedily  stormed.  Slight  skirmishing 
followed  this  affair,  but,  on  the  18th  November,  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  movement  haA-ing  been  completed,  General 
Chamberlain  decided  on  retiring  his  left  flank  and  concentrating 
his  whole  force  in  rear  of  what  was  before  called  the  **  right 
advanced  pickets." 

Drawing  off  by  degrees  his  men  and  material  from  the  slopes 
of  the  Qoroo  mountain,  by  10  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
November  his  force  occupied,  without  molestation,  a  strong 
position  on  the  southern  side  of  the  pass,  thus  having  changed 
their  base  of  operations,  line  of  communication,  and  military 
position  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  enemy  mistook  this 
change  of  position  for  retreat,  and,  swarming  up  the  ridges  in  front 
of  the  new  position,  overpowered  some  small  advanced  breast* 
works,  held  by  140  men  of  the  14th  Ferozepore  Regiment,  under 
Major  Boss.  Two  companies  from  the  71  st  and  one  from  the 
101st,  were  sent  out,  and  the  posts  were  retaken ;  but  advancing 
a  second  time  in  force,  the  enemy  recaptured  the  breastworks, 
and  the  troops  fell  back  on  the  roam  defences.  In  this  desperate 
fighting  four  oflScers  were  killed — Captain  Smith,  of  the  71st, 
Lieutenants  Chapman,  Adjutant  of  the  101st,  and  Moseley, 
of  14th  Native  In&ntry,  and  Jones,  a  volunteer  from  the  79th 
Highlanders.  On  the  20th  November,  the  enemy,  consisting 
of  tribesmen  from  Bajour,  Swat,  Bonair,  and  other  secluded 
valleys,  mustered  in  great  strength,  and  for  four  hours  made 
repeat^  and  desperate  attempts  to  retake  the  Crag  Picket,  held 
by  100  men  from  the  101st  Fusiliers  and  100  from  the  20th 
Punjaub  Infantry.  The  little  garrison  were  at  length  driven 
out  and  this  post  fell,  for  the  third  time,  into  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  affair  two  officers  were  killed,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  men,  and  Majors  Sogers,  of  the  20th, 
and  Delafosse  (who,  with  Colonel  Mowbray  Thompson,  was  one 
of  the  two  survivors  of  the  Cawnpore  Massacre)  displayed  the 
greatest  bravery  while  trying  in  vain  to  rally  their  men.  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain  now  ordered  out  the  7l8t,  which  advanced 
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in  line  steady  as  on  parade,  led  by  Colonel  Hope,  who  exclaimed^ 
drawing  his  sword,  "  TIst,  you  have  to  take  that  post ;  follow 
meP  There  was  no  hurry  or  excitement  as  the  Highlanders, 
incited  by  the  example  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  also  led 
them  to  the  attack  with  aU  the  ardour  of  the  time  when  he  was 
the  most  dashing  sabreur  of  the  army  in  Afghanistan,  advanced 
like  a  wall  up  that  tremendous  ascent,  and  without  a  halt  or 
check,  carried  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain  and  Colonel  Hope,  who  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  Crag  Picket,  were  both  severely  wounded  (the  former 
in  the  arm  and  the  latter  in  the  thigh),  and  thus  the  force  was 
deprived  of  the  services  of  its  two  senior  officers ;  but  the  post 
was  carried  and  held. 

On  this  day,  which  witnessed  the  last  great  effort  of  the 
enemy,  the  late  Major  Hugh  James,  Commissioner  of  Peshawur, 
arriv^  in  camp  from  England,  and  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
IHinjaub,  authorising  him  to  abandon  his  position  and  retire 
on  remouli,  but  this,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  the  force  had 
sustained,  he  refused  to  do.  Major  James  supported  him  in  this 
determination,  representing  to  the  Government  that  though 
matters  were  very  serious,  retreat  could  only  make  them  worse, 
and,  forthwith  set  himself  to  sow  disunion*  amongst  the  tribes^ 
The  British  force  now,  with  but  small  interruption,  awaited  its 
reinforcements,  the  enemy  during  the  same  time  also  receiving 
great  accessions  of  strength.  Indeed  the  excitement  spread 
along  the  whole  border,  and  attacks  were  made  on  British  posts 
at  other  points  by  tribes  who  had  long  been  neutral  or  friendly. 

*  Fotbery  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  worked  on  the  suspicious  nature  of 
these  simple  hillmen  :—**  Major  James  had  with  him  a  hody  of  natire  levies,  who  formed 
a  means  of  communication  between  ourselves  and  the  enemy.  Some  of  these  levies 
he  assembled  in  front  of  his  tent,  and,  producing  a  huge  bundle  of  letters,  told  ^em 
they  must  take  them  to  the  enemas  camp.  Then,  seeming  to  reconsider  the  question, 
he  took  out  a  certain  number,  saymg,  *  Ah !  well ;  I  won't  write  to  so  and  so ;  he  has  so 
little  influenoe  :  or  so  and  so,  for  his  followers  are  so  few ;  *  and  making  some  di»- 
pctfaging  remark  about  each  chief  named,  he  burnt  the  letters  addressed  to  them  to 
the  number  of  about  one  half.  The  rest  he  charged  the  spies  to  give  to  the  remaining 
chiefs,  with  a  request  to  take  them  away  from  the  Gounal  fire,  and  read  them  quietly. 
His  orders  were  carried  out,  and  whilst  one  half  were  away  reading  their  letters,  the 
others,  jealous  of  their  distinction,  cross-questioned  the  spies,  and  discovered  from 
them  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  on  themselves  by  the  Commissioner.  On 
the  return  of  the  other  chiefs  they  were  called  on  to  show  their  letters,  and  thene 
were  found  to  contain  nothing  beyond  a  few  ordinary  compliments.  *  Ah ! '  said  the 
others,  *  that  won't  do.  Where's  the  letter  promising  you  money  for  deserting  our 
cause?'  These  of  course,  never  existed,  ana  the  poor  men  had  none  to  show;  but 
the  neglected  chiefs  could  not  be  pursuaded  to  believe  it,  and  such  mutual  distrust 
was  engendered  ^at  the  Bonair  tribe  never  again  united  to  attack  us;  so  that  the 
attack  which  entailed  the  fall  of  the  Orag  Picket,  proved  to  be  their  last."  Thus 
the  wiles  of  the  diplomatist  effected  what  the  sword  of  the  soldier  had  faflcd  to 
nplish. 
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On  the  arrival  of  all  his  reiDforoements,  when  the  force  reached 
a  strength  of  9,000  men,  Gleneral  Qarvock,  who  succeeded  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain,  when  the  latter  was  disabled  by  his  wound, 
commenced  a  forward  movement,  in  anticipation  of  the  enemy's 
moposed  attack  on  camp,  of  which  he  had  received  intelligence. 
Taking  two  brigades,  he  drove  them  dong  the  ridges  of  the 
southern  range,  and  took  the  Conical  Hill  by  storm,  as  also  the 
village  of  Laloo,  which  he  burned.  He  then  bivouacked  for  the 
night.  Meanwhile,  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  entered  the 
VflJley,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  British  army,  made  a  strong  and  well-sustained  attack  on 
the  advanced  positions.  Colonels  Brownlow  and  Keyes,  however, 
resisted  all  their  efforts,  and  mortars,  which  were  brought  into 
pla^  for  the  first  time,  searched  out  with  their  fire  the  ravines 
which  had  before  sheltered  their  narties  almost  within  stonethrow 
of  the  works.  At  length  Colonel  Keves  made  a  brilliant  charge 
and  drove  them  pell-mell  into  the  vauey  below,  whence  they  (tid 
not  return.  On  the  16th  December,  the  force  descended  firom 
the  hill,  and,  burning  the  village  of  Umbeyla,  offered  battle  to  the 
enemy,  who,  no  longer  sheltered  in  their  CEistnesses,  shrank  from 
an  encounter  on  the  level  ground ;  after  a  furious  charge  of  250 
Ghazees,  who  were  exterminated  to  a  man,  the  action  and  the 
Umbeyla  campaign  together  came  to  an  end.  In  this  campaign, 
which  only  lasted  two  months,  and  attracted  but  little  notice  in 
England,  the  losses  of  the  force — ^which  never  exceeded  9,000 
men — were  19  officers  and  238  men  killed,  47  officers  and  670 
men  wounded.  The  1st  Punjaub  InfBuitnr,  which  marched  up 
to  Umbeyla  only  337  of  all  ranks,  lost  43  killed  and  97  wounded ; 
the  20th  Punjaub  Lifantrv,  numbering  331  strong,  had  32  killed 
and  102  wounded ;  and  the  14th  Sikhs»  which  mustered  only 
270  men,  lost  in  the  engagements  of  the  13th  and  18th  of 
ITovember,  44  killed  and  66  wounded. 

For  his  services  in  the  Umbeyla  campaign,  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  created  a  E.C.B.,  and,  on  the  5th  August,  in 
the  following  year,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-Oenero]. 
On  his  resignation  of  the  command  of  the  Punjaub  Irregular 
Force,  in  April,  1865,  preparatory  to  his  return  to  England,  the 
Govemor-Gfeneral,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  issued  a  complimentary 

Sneral  order,  in  which  he  recorded  his  appreciation  of  tibe 
moral's  distinguished  services,  of  the  value  of  which  no  one 
was  capable  of  forming  a  better  estimate  than  the  Viceroy.  On 
the  enlargement  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India»  in  May, 
1866,  Neville  Chamberlain  was  made  a  Knight  Commander ;  but 
more  honourable  than  these  decorations  are  the  scars  of  eight 
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wounds,  earned  by  that  dauntless  courage  which  caused  him  to 
expose  his  person  in  whatever  quarter  blows  were  thickest. 

Within  recent  years  other  honours  and  rewards  have  been 
showered  upon  this  successful  soldier.  He  has  been  raised  to 
the  highest  grade  of  the  Orders  of  the  Bath  and  Star  of  India, 
and  holds  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  army. 
When  the  British  Government  resolved  on  a  policy  oi  action 
with  respect  to  Afghanistan,  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  was 
summoned  by  Lord  Lytton  to  join  him  at  Simla,  and  his 
lordship  requested  him  to  take  charge  of  a  mission  to  Shore 
Ali,  the  ill-£Bited  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  Major  Cavagnari  being 
appointed  his  first  assistant.  The  circumstances  imder  which 
the  Ameer^s  Master  of  the  Horse  (Meer  Akhor),  who  com- 
manded at  Ali  Musjid,  refused  leave  to  the  mission  to  pass 
that  fortress,  is  a  matter  of  too  recent  history  to  need  repetition. 
Lord  Lytton  was  guided  by  Chamberlain's  advice  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  three 
columns,which  has  been  successful  as  a  military  measure,  and, 
during  the  absence  in  England  of  Sir  Edwin  Johnson,  Sir 
Neville  officiated  as  military  member  of  the  Viceroy's  coundL 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  services  have  been  so  varied  and 
distinguished,  and  he  acquired  high  renown  when  so  very  young 
an  officer,  that  we  are  accustom^  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
old  school,  and  so  he  is,  so  £Etr  as  experience  goes ;  but  he  is  still 
young,  beine  not  yet  60,  and  years  have  not  chilled  that  fiery 
valour  which  causes  his  name  still  to  be  one  to  "conjure  with " 
among  the  martial  races  of  our  North-West  firontier. 
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GENERAL  SIR  JAMES  HOPE  GRANT,  G.C.B. 

On  Hone  Serrioe— The  China  War  of  1842— Proceeds  from  OhinA  to  India— The 
SuUej  Ounpeign— The  Punjaob  Campaign— The  Indian  Mutiny- The  March  to 

-  Delhi— The  action  of  Bodlee-kee-Serai- Brigadier  Grant's  serrioet  doring  the 
siege  and  storm  of  Delhi — Assumes  Command  of  a  Colunm— The  March  on 
Oawnpore— The  Belief  of  Locknow— The  Battle  of  Oawnpore— The  Porsoit  of 
^e  ^shels— The  siege  of  Lacknow—Granfs  Oude  Campmgn- The  Actions  of 
Baree  and  Nawahgnnj— Porsoit  and  dispersion  of  the  rmU— The  China  War^ 
The  landing  at  Pehtang  and  Action  at  Sinho— Capture  of  the  Taku  forts — The 
advance  on  Pekin— Surrender  of  Pekin  and  Condusion  of  Peace — Betom  to 
England— Sir  Hope  Grant^s  Death  and  Character. 

SiB  James  Hope  Obant  (or  Sir  Hope  Grant,  as  he  was  usually 
called),  who  died  on  6th  March,  1875,  was  one  of  the  few  cavaliy 
officers  who  have  attained  the  command  of  an  army  in  an  im- 
portant campaign — ^at  least,  during  the  present  reign.  That  he 
did  uniformly  well,  and  inspired  confidence  in  those  in  authority 
over  him,  is  attested  by  so  competent  a  witness  as  Lord  Clyde^ 
who,  when  before  Lucknow,  in  command  of  a  large  army,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  always  feel  safe  when  Hope  Grant  is  at  work. 
Whatever  orders  I  give  him  I  can  rely  on  his  carrying  out  to 
the  letter" — ^no  ordinary  commendation  firom  so  exacting  a 
chief. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  was  bom  in  the  year  1808,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Francis  Grant,  Esq.,  of  £il^:a8ton  House, 
jBridge  of  Earn,  in  the  county  of  Perthshire.  Me  was  not  the 
only  member  of  his  fGunily  who  earned  distinction.  With 
weapons  differing  widely  from  a  cavalry  officer's  sword — a  brush, 
palette,  and  maulstick,  and  on  fields  more  peaceful  than  those 
of  battle — the  fur  fields  of  a  painter's  canvas — his  brother.  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  won  his  wa^  to  the  proudest  position,  socially,  to 
which  a  painter  can  aspire — that  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Hope  Grant  received  his  commission  as  a  Comet  in  the  9th 
Lancers  in  1826,  and  passed  through  the  grades  of  Lieutenant 
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(1828)  and  Captain  (1835),  without  seeing  service.  But  from 
the  year  1842,  when  he  participated  in  the  concluding  opera- 
tions of  the  China  war,  down  to  the  end  of  1860,  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  few  soldiers  in  her  Majesty's  service  were  present 
at  more  hard-fought  fields.  When  Hope  Qrant  joined  the  9th 
Lancers,  the  regiment  was  stationed  in  Scotland,  but  they  ar- 
rived at  York  in  April,  1827.  During  the  five  succeeding  years 
that  the  9th  were  stationed  at  home,  the  uniform  good  conduct 
of  the  corps  in  quarters,  and  its  appearance  and  discipline  were 
freauentlycommended.  In  April,  1830,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  King  William  the  Fourth,  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  St. 
James's  Park,  and  was  inspected  by  his  Majesty  on  the  22nd 
July,  who  expressed  his  unc^ualified  approbation  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  conferred  upon  it  the  distinguishing  title  of  the 
"Queen's  Royals,"  in  honour  of  his  consort.  Queen  Adelaide. 
In  the  winter  of  that  year,  the  9th  was  detached  to  various  parts 
of  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Somerset,  to  assist  in  quelling  disturb- 
ances, and  protecting  agricultural  and  other  property  against 
incendiarism  and  other  modes  of  destruction  to  which  the  lower 
classes  were  addicted  in  consequence  of  the  wide-spread  feeling 
of  exasperation  against  the  Tory  {>arty,  for  their  obstinate  re- 
jection of  Parliamentary  reform.  The  several  troops  returned 
to  Hounslow  in  1831,  and,  in  the  following  year,  embarked  for 
Dublin.  At  this  period  the  colour  of  the  uniform  was  changed 
from  blue  to  scarlet.  After  remaining  in  Ireland  nearly  three 
years,  the  regiment  returned  to  England  in  May,  1835,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  marched  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  whence  they  returned  to  this  country,  and,  after  being 
stationed  in  the  midland  counties,  proceeded  in  April,  1839,  to 
Ipswich.  They  were  employed  in  escort  duty  with  her  Majesty 
at  Hounslow  in  1840,  and  in  May,  1842,  embarked  for  tndia. 
These  details  of  the  early  service  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
will  interest  some,  as  recalling  the  young  officer  of  Lancers  who 
was  so  popular  in  country  quarters,  not  only  for  his  geniality, 
but  for  the  great  proficiency  he  had  acquired  as  an  amateur 
performer  on  the  violoncello. 

When  reinforcements  were  demanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
to  enable  him  to  bring  the  China  war  to  a  close.  Captain  Grant 
was  selected  by  Major-Genend  Lord  Saltoun  to  act  as  his 
Brigade-Major,  and  embarked  for  China  in  the  Belleisle,  troop- 
ship, in  company  with  the  late  Lord  Clyde,  who  then  com- 
manded the  98th  Begiment,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the 
reinforcements.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  resolved  to  advance  on 
Nankin  itself,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  as  the  most 
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certain  way  of  bringing  the  "  celestiab  "  to  terms.  On  the  6th 
July,  accordingly,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  seventy 
sail,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  passed 
up  the  great  river  Yang-tze.  On  the  16th,  the  military  and 
naval  Commanders-in-Chief  reconnoitred  the  approaches  to 
Chin-Kiang-foo,  and  as  no  soldiers  were  seen  on  the  walls, 
or  other  preparations  for  defence  were  visible,  it  was  at  first 
thought  that  little  resistance  would  be  offered.  When,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  o£Scers  landed  on  Qolden  Island,  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  Great  Canal,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
Pagoda  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  they  discovered  three  large 
encampments  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  to  the  south-west  of  the 
city.  The  British  land-force  consisted  of  about  7,000  men, 
besides  a  body  of  seamen  and  marines  under  Captain  Richards, 
R.N.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  July,  all  preparations  for  the 
attack  were  completed,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  Lord 
Saltoun's  brigade  was  the  first  to  land,  and,  g^lantly  attacking 
the  Chinese  encamped  outside  the  walls,  soon  drove  them  over 
the  hills.  The  two  other  brij^es,  under  Oenerals  Schoedde 
and  Bartley,  accompanied  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  William 
Parker,  esccJaded  the  waUs,  and,  forcing  open  a  gate  with  gun- 
powder, effected  an  entrance  into  the  city.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  heat,  and  the  number  of  dead  bodies  in  the  streets 
and  houses,  cholera  broke  out  among  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
troops  had  to  be  removed  outside  the  walls. 

The  expedition  then  sailed  for  Nankin,  situated  some  200 
miles  firom  the  sea,  and  the  troops  were  landed  for  the  assault 
on  this  great  city,  but  the  Emperor,  the  "  brother  of  the  sun 
and  moon,"  beiug  advised  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  on  29th  August,  and  the  army  was  with- 
drawn from  the  celestial  empire.  On  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. Major  Grant — he  obtained  his  Majority  on  22nd  April, 
1842— served  as  Assistant  Adjutant-general  at  Hong-Kong,  and, 
on  Lord  Saltoun  returning  to  England,  rejoined  his  regiment  in 
India,  and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sobraon,  fought 
on  the  10th  Feoruary,  1846,  which  terminated  the  campaign  of 
the  Sutlej.  In  1847,  Major  Grant  married  Helen,  a  (laughter 
of  Benjamin  Tavlor,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who 
survives  him.  The  wonderfiil  vitality  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
Sikhs  was  shown  from  the  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  some  250  guns  during  the  short  campaign  of  1845-6, 
they  were  enabled,  befcnre  three  years  had  passed,  to  take 
the  field  with  a  scarcely  less  numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  to 
arm  their  entrenched  camps  with  powerful  batteries  of  guns  of 
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position.  Hope  Qrant  took  part  in  every  action  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1848-49,  with  the  exception  of  the  affair  at  Sadoola- 
pore.  He  was  in  command  of  his  regiment  when  it  joined  the 
grand  army  concentrating  at  Ferozepore,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Qough.  The  division  of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier-Qeneral 
Cureton,  was  divided  into  two  brigades,  which  consisted  of  three 
splendid  rcmments  of  British  horse,  the  3rd  Hussars,  9th  Lancers, 
and  14th  Dragoons,  with  five  corps  of  regular,  and  five  of  ir- 
regular, native  cavalry.  Major  Qrant's  regiment,  mustering 
700  sabres,  formed  a  portion  of  Brigadier  Pope's  command. 

Lord  (}ough  arrived  at  Ferozepore  on  the  5th  November,  and 
crossed  the  Ravee  on  the  16th,  when  the  campaign  may  be  said 
to  have  opened — no  less  than  seven  months  after  the  murder  of 
the  two  JBritish  o£Scers  at  Mooltan.  Shore  Singh,  with  about 
15,000  Sikhs,  had  taken  up  a  good  strategic  position  at  Ram- 
nuggur,  on  the  Chenaub,  of  which  he  occupied  both  banks. 
His  main  force  was  posted  on  the  right  bsmk,  protected  by 
twenty-eight  heavy  guns,  su£Scieutly  covered  from  any  fire  that 
could  be  opened  from  the  opposite  bank.  On  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  November,  Lord  Gough  marched  down  to  Ramnuggur, 
and  resolved  at  once  to  attack  tiie  Sikh  force  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chenaub,  and  drive  it  across  the  river.  After  a  slight 
skirmish,  the  fire  of  a  troop  of  our  horse  artillery  showed  the 
position  of  the  Sikh  guns,  which  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  of 
shot  and  shell  on  the  British  force.  The  order  was  given  to  the 
artillery  to  limber  up  and  retire,  but  one  gun,  having  stuck  fistst 
in  the  sand,  the  14th  Dragoons  chaiged  the  heavy  masses  of 
cavalry  and  infEtntry  that  had  crossed  the  ford  to  take  possession 
of  it.  The  troops,  becoming  entangled  in  the  dry  sandy  bed  of 
the  stream,  were  cut  up  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  many  valuable 
lives  were  lost.  The  whole  sad  business,  in  its  conception  and 
execution,  reminds  one  painfully  of  the  still  more  famous  charge 
of  the  light  cavalry  at  Balaclava.  After  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell's 
action  at  Sadoolapore  on  3nl  December,  Lord  Qough  crossed  the 
Chenaub  with  his  entire  force  on  the  4th,  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  The  9th  Lancers  and  14th  Dragoons,  under 
Major-Qeneral  Gilbert,  with  the  cavalry  of  Thackwell's  force, 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs,  but  soon  returned.  A  period 
of  inaction  now  ensued,  and,  throughout  the  month  of  December 
and  a  portion  of  January,  the  British  army  remained  motionless 
between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenaub. 

Lord  Gough  marched  on  the  12th  January  to  attack  the 
Sikh  army,  which,  numbering  30,000  men,  with  60  guns,  had 
taken  up  a  very  strong  defensive  position  on  ground  where  our 
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cavalry,  in  which  arm  we  were  strongest,  were  totally  unable 
to  act  with  any  effect.  On  the  13th  January  was  fought  the 
memorable  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  when  with  only  two  weak 
infantry  divisions,  and  having  barely  two  hours  of  daylight, 
Lord  Qough  hurled  his  soldiers — suffering  from  thirst,  hunger, 
and  fati^e — against  the  enemy's  lines,  though  covered  with 
a  thick  jungle  that  concealed  the  position  of  the  guns.  Pope's 
cavalry  hripAe,  consisting  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  9th  Lancers, 
with  two  native  cavalry  regiments,  was  posted  on  the  right,  in 
prolongation  of  Brigadier-Qenerai  Cohn  Campbell's  infEintry 
division,  while  three  troops  of  artillerv,  and  a  field  battery 
attached  to  the  brigade  were  planted  m  the  rear,  and  coidd 
not  therefore  open  fire  from  a  single  fi^n.  The  operations  of 
Pope's  brigade  were  not  successful,  and  one  regiment  did  not 
add  to  its  renown  in  the  charge  that  ensued — ^but  this  corps  was 
not  the  9th  Lancers.* 

At  the  final  overthrow  of  the  cause  of  the  Khalsa  at  Qoojerat, 
on  the  21st  February,  1849,  Major  Grant  again  commanded 
his  regiment,  and  earned  approbation  by  the  soldierly  manner 
in  which  he  handled  them.  After  the  Sikh  artillery  had  been 
silenced  by  the  tremendous  cannonade  rained  upon  them  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  the  infantry  carried  the  villages  in  front 
of  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  time  had  arrived 
for  the  cavalry  to  act.  A  body  of  Sikh  horse,  together  with  1,500 
Afghan  cavalry,  under  Akram  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  had 
the  temerity  to  advance  against  the  flank  and  rear  of  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell*s  cavalry  division.  That  distinguished  General  forth- 
with despatched  against  them  a  portion  of  the  9th  Lancers,  and 

*  The  following  aooonnt  of  the  share  taken  in  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah  hj  the 
cavalry  brigade,  of  which  Major  Grant's  regiment  formed  part,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Hr.  Marshman ;  and  though  the  9th  is  not  mentioned  therein,  this  is  a  featore  in 
its  favour,  when  the  three  other  corps  are  particularised  in  so  unenviable  a  manner  :•— 
**  This  strong  cavalry  brigade  was  intrusted  to  Brigadier  Pope,  who  had  been  an 
active  officer  in  his  youth,  but  was  now  unable  to  mount  his  horse  without  assistance. 
He  was  moreover  of  a  fandful  and  irritable  temper,  and  obstinately  wedded  to  his 
old*fashioned  notions  of  cavalry  manoeuvres.  He  advanced  his  four  regimenta, 
formed  in  a  single  line,  and  though  the  forest  was  dense,  not  a  skirmisher  was  sent 
forward  to  explore  the  way,  and  no  reserve.  As  the  line  advanced,  first  at  a  walk  and 
then  at  a  trot,  it  was  broken  up  by  trees  and  clumps  of  brushwood  into  numerous 
series  of  small  sections  doubled  behind  each  other.  In  this  state  of  things  a  small 
body  of  Sikh  horse,  intoxicated  with  drugs,  rushed  in  a  mass  upon  the  centre,  wounded 
the  Brigadier, and  caused  a  sensation  of  terror  among  the  native  cavalry  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  counteract.  Just  at  this  crisis  some  one  in  the  ranks  of  the  14th 
Dragoons,  whose  name  has  never  been  ascertained,  uttered  tiie  words,  *  Threes  about.' 
The  regiment  at  once  turned  to  the  rear,  and  moved  off  in  confusion,  and  as  the  Sikh 
horse  pressed  in  its  track,  galloped  headlong  in  disgraceful  panic  through  the  cannon 
and  waggons  posted  in  its  rear,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  its  commander, 
Colonel  King,  and  of  the  chaplain  of  the  force,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Whiting,  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  inie  Sikh  horse  entered  the  ranks  of  the  artilleiy  along  with  the  flying 
dragoons,  and  captured  4  guns.** 
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a  regiment  of  Scinde  horse,  which  had  been  disciplined  under 
the  eye  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  had  long  and  most  eflSciently 
contributed  to  the  defence  of  the  province.  Led  by  Captain 
Malcolm, — a  **preux  chevalier*'  of  the  order  that  furnished  a 
Hodson  at  Delhi — and  backed  by  the  9th,  the  whole  not  number- 
ing more  than  700  sabres,  the  Scinde  horse  charged  the  Afghan 
cavaliers,  who,  mounted  on  gaily-caparisoned  horses  and  well 
armed,  were  foemen  not  unworthy  of  crossing  swords  with  these 
picked  troopers.  The  shock  was  irresistible,  and  the  Afghan 
and  Sikh  horse  were  soon  broken,  when  the  whole  of  the  British 
cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit.  "  Onwards  they  rushed,"  says 
Marshman,  "  dispersing,  riding  over,  and  trampling  down  in  their 
resistless  career  the  flying  and  scattered  infantry  of  the  Sikhs,  cap- 
turing guns  and  waggons,  and  converting  their  discomfited  enemy 
into  a  shapeless  mass  of  fugitives.  It  was  not  till  half-past  four, 
when  they  had  advanced  15  miles  beyond  Goojerat,  that  they 
drew  rein,  by  which  time  the  army  of  Shore  Singh  was  a  wreck, 
deprived  of  its  camp,  its  standards,  and  53  pieces  of  cannon." 

Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  with  his  cavalry,  bivouacked  for  the 
night  on  the  ground  he  occupied,  proposing  to  renew  the  pursuit 
the  next  morning,  but  he  was  recalled  to  the  camp,  and  the 
enemy  were  thus  enabled  to  escape  across  the  Jhelum.  How- 
ever, a  strong  column,  under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  left  the  camp 
in  pursuit  on  the  following  day,  and,  after  a  hot  chase,  the  entire 
remnant  of  the  Sikh  army,  16,000  men,  with  41  guns,  sur- 
rendered on  the  12th  March.  In  the  general  promotion  after 
the  war,  Hope  Grant  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  a  CB.-ship  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

For  a  period  of  eight  years  not  a  shot  was  fired  in  India. 
During  this  time  the  second  Burmese  war  was  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  but  in  this  Hope  Grant  took  no  part.  There 
seemed  no  prospect  of  his  having  the  opportunity  of  achieving 
distinction,  for  no  enemy  appeared  to  menace  our  hold  of  India 
from  without,  while  within  our  borders  Sikh  and  Mahratta 
appeared  disinclined  to  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  lessons 
learnt  at  Maharajpore  and  Goojerat  During  this  time  of  pro- 
found peace  Grant  received  a  letter  from  his  old  friend  and 
future  chief,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  then  Brigadier-General  in 
command  at  Peshawur,  in  which  the  writer  said : — "  I  have  now 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  am  just  remaining  to  scrape  together 
enough  money  to  close  the  remainder  of  my  days  at  homa'* 
But  the  veteran  was  destined  to  live  to  win  a  peerage,  the  baton 
of  a  Field-Marshal,  and  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
three   proudest  distinctions  a  British   soldier  can  gain.      In 
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November,  1857,  the  correspondents  met  near  Alumbagfa,  before 
the  city  of  Lucknow,  when  the  veteran  said  to  Grant  that 
"  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  becoming  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  of  commanding  a  great  army  in  the  field"  Such 
are  the  uncertainties  and  chances  of  life  in  the  British  army, 
of  which  scores  of  examples  may  be  adduced. 

When  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  forth  like  a  tempest  over 
the  land,  for  a  time  almost  sweeping  away  every  trace  of  British 
power  between  Delhi  and  Allahabad,  Colonel  Qrant  was  stationed 
at  Umballa,  where  he  commanded  his  old  regiment,  having, 
meantime,  attained  his  regimental  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  on  the 
29th  April,  1850,  and  his  commission  as  full  Colonel  on  the  28th 
November,  1854.  On  Sunday,  the  10th  May,  1857,  took  place 
the  mutiny  and  massacre  of  Europeans  at  Meerut,  and  on  the 
following  day  was  enacted,  on  a  larger  scale  and  accompanied 
with  greater  atrocities,  the  insurrection  of  the  native  troops 
and  the  massacre  at  Delhi.  To  avenge  these  unspeakable 
horrors,  and  restore  the  flag  of  England,  torn  down  from  the 
magazine  at  the  imperial  city  of  the  Mogids,  Qeneral  Hon. 
Qeorge  Anson,  the  CommaDder-in-Chief,  hastened  from  Simla 
to  Umballa,  where  he  assembled  the  following  troops : — H.M.'8 
9th  Lancers,  some  450  sabres,  under  Colonel  Hope  Grant,  CJB. ; 
H.M.'s  75th  Regiment,  about  800  bayonets,  under  Colonel 
Herbert ;  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  about  the  same  strength,  under 
Major  Jacob ;  six  companies  of  the  2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers,  about 
550  men,  under  Colonel  St.  G.  D.  Showers;  Captain  Turners 
and  Captain  Money's  troops  of  horse  artillery;  one  squadron 
of  4th  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Clayton ;  and  the  60th  Native 
Infantry,  under  Colonel  T.  Seaton,  C.B.  The  whole  European 
force,  which  alone  was  reliable,  numbered  450  cavalry,  rather 
more  than  2,000  infantry,  and  twelve  guns.  At  this  time 
Colonel  Hali&z,  of  H.M.'s  75th  Regiment,  was  Brigadier,  and 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who  had  served  with  dis* 
tinction  in  the  Crimea,  was  in  command  of  the  Sirhind  division, 
to  which  the  Umballa  brigade  was  attached. 

General  Anson  lost  no  time,  but,  having  collected  supplies 
and  transport,  on  the  17th  May  commenced  his  march  towards 
Delhi  with  his  force.  Death  soon  began  to  make  fearful  havoc 
in  the  abready  attenuated  British  ranks.  General  Anson  died 
of  cholera  at  Kurnaul  on  the  27th  May,  when  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
arrived  from  Umballa,  and  assumed  command.  Brigadier  HalifGa, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  leading  detachment,  was  also  taken 
ill,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  sent  Grant  forward  to  relieve 
him.    He  accomplished  the  journey,  60  miles,  in  24  hours,  "  the 
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last  30  miles,"  he  says,  "at  a  gallop — hard  riding  in  India 
during  the  hot  weather."  His  first  act  was  to  try  by  drum-head 
court-martial  some  villagers  of  a  place  called  Rhye,  who  had 
cruelly  treated  a  party  of  the  Delhi  fugitives ;  and,  on  their  being 
convicted,  25  of  them  were  hanged  on  the  spot.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who — learning 
that  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  rebels,  whom  he  had  beaten  in  a  severe 
action  (the  first  of  the  war)  at  Ghazee-ood-deen-Nuggur,  on  the 
30th  May — acting  on  the  advice  of  Grant,  moved  on  to  Alipore, 
about  10  miles  from  Delhi,  where  he  was  joined,  on  the  6th 
June,  by  Brigadier  Wilson,  who  had  marched  21  miles  almost 
without  a  halt.  By  this  accession  of  strength  the  column  was 
increased  by  a  battalion  of  the  60th  Rifles ;  2  squadrons  of  the 
6th  Dragoon  Guards  (Carabineers) ;  the  Sirmoor  R^ment  of 
Goorkhas ;  Major  (the  late  General  Sir  Harry)  Tombs's  battery, 
and  Major  Scott's  half  battery  of  artillery,  with  some  sappers. 
Sir  Henry  Barnard's  little  army  now  numbered  in  round  num- 
bers, 600  British  cavalry,  2,400  infantry,  with  22  field  guns ;  and, 
a  little  later,  when  it  was  joined  by  the  siege  train,  from  Phillour, 
of  21  guns,  with  a  weak  company  of  European  artillery,  and 
100  recruits  for  the  same  branch  of  the  service,  it  formed  quite 
a  respectable  force,  and  one  which,  by  its  deeds  of  valour  and 
patient  endurance,  has  earned  imperishable  renown. 

On  the  8th  June,  the  Delhi  Field-force  fought  its  first 
action.  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  Captain  Hodson,  who 
bad  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Intelligence  depart- 
ment of  the  army,  went  out  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  and 
reported  that  the  rebels  had  taken  up  a  very  strong  position 
at  an  inclosed  building  called  Budlee-Kee-Seiai,  about  5  miles 
from  Delhi  Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  dislodge  them, 
and,  soon  after  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the 
troops  were  on  the  move.  The  force  brought  into  the  field  was 
divided  into  three  brigades,  and  consisted  of  1,900  in£Ekntry  and 
170  cavalry,  with  14  guns,  under  the  two  brigadiers.  Showers 
and  Graves,  and  350  cavalry  and  10  guns,  under  Brigadier 
Hope  Grant,  a  small  colimin  remaining  behind  as  a  rear-guard 
and  to  protect  the  siege  train.  The  following  were  Sir  Henry 
Barnard's  dispositions.  While  Brigadier  Grant  crossed  the 
Jumna  Canal,  and,  proceeding  some  distance  down  its  banks, 
recrossed  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  rear,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
by  the  guns  that  the  main  attack  had  commenced,  the  1st  and 
2nd  brigades,  advancing  along  the  main  trunk  road,  were  to 
attack  on  the  right  and  left  respectively, 
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As  the  main  columns  advanced,  the  enemy  opened  fire  from 
their  heavy  guns  in  position,  to  which  the  field-pieces  responded ; 
but  it  was  seen  that  the  duel  was  unequal,  and  as  the  men  were 
felling  fast,  Sir  Henry  Barnard  called  upon  the  75th  to  charge 
the  enemy's  entrenchment  with  the  bayonet.  This  was  done  in 
gallant  style.  The  75th,  supported  by  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers, 
led  by  Brigadier  Showers,  charged  home  with  a  ringing  British 
cheer,  and  the  batteries  were  quickly  carried.  Brigadier  Graves 
was  some  little  distance  in  the  rear  with  his  column,  but  on 
coming  up  he  led  his  men  to  the  attack  by  a  slight  flank  move- 
ment, and  assisted  in  completing  the  capture  of  the  gims. 
Brigadier  Grant's  cavalry  brigade  was  somewhat  late  in  the  field, 
but  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  batteries  carried,  and,  charging  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  enemy,  completed  their  rout.  He  says,  in 
his  published  journal  of  the  Incidents  of  the  Sepoy  War  : — *'  1  was 
ordered  to  march  with  3  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers  and  10 
guns  by  a  by-road  to  the  right,  cross  the  Western  Jumna  Canal, 
about  a  mile  higher  up,  advance  along  its  wooded  banks,  where  I 
should  be  quite  concealed  firom  view,  recross  the  canal  six  miles 
higher  up,  and  fall  on  the  rebels  in  flank  and  rear.  The  three 
squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers  were  under  Colonel  Yule.  The 
artillery  force  was  commanded  by  Major  Mackenzie,*  and  con- 
sisted of  Turner's  six  9-pounder8  and  Tombs's  four  light  6- 
pounders,  from  Meerut.  The  latter  battery  was  incomplete, 
owing  to  want  of  transport.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  June  we  began  our  march,  advanced  as  quickly  as  possible 
as  far  as  our  foremost  picket,  took  the  turn  to  the  right,  and 
crossed  the  canaL  The  road  along  ita  banks  was  excellent,  but 
was  so  narrow  that,  had  we  been  attacked,  our  guns  would  have 
been  useless.  We  therefore  marched  across  the  fields,  and  for 
about  a  mile  our  progress  was  easy ;  but  then  we  came  to  a 
swamp  which  extended  over  a  wide  district  of  country,  and  had 
been  formed  by  the  bursting  of  the  canal  bank.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  overcame  this  difficulty;  and,  when  we  were 
Btill  two  miles  from  our  destined  point  of  attack,  the  guns  of 
the  main  body,  which  had  proceeded  by  the  direct  road,  began 
to  open  fire,  the  preconcerted  signal  for  us  to  commence  ope- 
rations. I  therefore  resolved  to  take  to  the  canal  road,  by 
which  means  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  at  a  merry  trot, 
recrossed  the  canal,  and  quickly  came  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy.  Then  the  ground  once  more  became  very  difficult, 
and  intersected  with  ditches.     Turner's  heavy  9-pounders  stuck 

*  Major  Murrey  Mackenzie  waa  wounded  on  the  30th  June,  from  the  effects  of 
which  be  shortly  afterwards  died  at  Simla. 
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fest,  but  Tombs's  light  guns  managed  to  make  their  way  to  the 
front,  and  opened  upon  the  rebels  with  great  effect.  The  9th 
Lancers  behaved  gaUantly,  charged  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  captured  a  9-pounder,  which  the  mutineers  were  endea- 
vouring to  withdraw,  sabred  its  gunners,  turned  the  gun  upon  a 
village  where  the  enemy  had  taken  refage,  and  dislodged  them 
from  it     Colonel  Yule  killed  three  men  with  his  own  hand." 

The  great  feature  of  the  fight  was  the  splendid  charge  of  the 
7oth,  under  Colonel  Herbert ;  nothing  could  have  been  finer  than 
the  brilliant  style  in  which  they  captured  the  guns  that  had  dealt 
death  and  destruction  into  their  ranks.  The  celerity  with  which 
the  Sepoy  artillerymen  worked  their  guns,  and  the  fatal  accu- 
racy of  their  aim,  afforded  a  suflBcient  proof  of  the  mistaken 
policy  that  had  trained  so  many  of  the  ilite  of  the  native  soldiery 
in  this  arm  of  the  service.  Our  experience  was  bought  at  a 
heavy  price,  but  it  has  borne  fruit,  and  all  danger  of  such  a 
recurrence  is  now  obviated,  as  the  entire  artillery  force,  save 
some  mountain  train  batteries,  is  worked  by  Europeans.  Such 
was  the  battle  of  Budlee-Kee-Serai ;  but  the  fighting  was  by 
DO  means  over  yet,  and  the  8th  of  June  is  a  memorable  day  in 
the  annals  of  those  warriors  who  are  privileged  to  wear  the 
Delhi  medal. 

The  rebels  had  taken  up  a  second  position  on  the  ridge  about 
two  miles  frirther  on,  and  from  this  it  was  absolutely  eissential 
to  dislodge  them  before  the  investment  of  Delhi  could  com- 
mence, as  it  overlooked,  and  in  a  measure  commanded,  the  city. 
The  British  troops  were  exhausted,  but,  after  a  short  halt,  it 
was  determined  to  advance.  The  road  separating,  the  force  was 
divided  into  two  columns,  the  first,  under  Brigadier-General 
Wilson,  having  to  fight  its  way  through  gardens  with  high  walls 
and  other  obstacles,  while  Brigadier-General  Graves,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  proceeded  to  the  left  with  the 
second  brigade.  Sir  Henry  soon  found  that  the  rebels  had 
posted  themselves  strongly  on  the  ridge  overlooking  the  can- 
tonments, with  guns  in  position,  which  were  quickly  brought  to 
bear  on  his  advancing  column.  Upon  this  he  determined  upon 
a  rapid  flank  movement  to  the  left,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
ridge  under  cover  of  the  cantonments,  and  so  taking  the  position 
in  flank.  This  operation  was  crowned  with  success.  The 
enemy  hastily  got  their  guns  into  position  to  meet  the  new 
attack,  while  Graves's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  60th  Rifles 
and  the  2nd  Europeans,  advanced  gallantly  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  the  General,  and,  supported  by  Captain  Money's 
troop  of  horse  artillery,  carried  the  guns  in  flank,  the  rebel 
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artillery  deserting  their  charges.  Thus  Brigadier-Qeneral 
Graves,  who  had  commanded  the  Delhi  garrison  previous  to 
the  massacre,  and  who,  from  this  very  spot,  known  as  the 
"  Flagstaff  Battery/*  had  taken  a  last  look  at  the  city  so  basely 
betrayed  by  its  defenders,  now  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  once 
more  surveying  it  with  British  soldiers  at  his  back. 

During  this  time  General  Wilson,  with  Showers's  brigade,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  under  Hope  Grant,  had 
been  fighting  his  way  along  the  right.  The  rebels  maintained 
a  harassing  fire  under  cover  of  the  walls  and  gardens  which 
lined  the  road,  and  in  the  by-lanes  of  the  Subzee  Mundee 
suburb,  but  the  column  gallantly  forced  a  passage,  clearing 
all  before  them ;  the  ridge  on  their  extreme  right  was  gained, 
and  then  they  met  at  Hindoo  Rao's  house  their  comrades  of 
Graves's  column,  who,  after  mastering  the  Flagstaff  tower,  had 
fought  their  way  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Thus  the  British 
swept  the  whole  of  the  rebel  position  clear  of  its  late  defenders, 
and  captured  eleven  guns.  The  object  of  the  day's  arduous 
fighting  was  attained,  and  the  force  was  at  once  placed  in 
position  *  before  Delhi.  The  British  loss  during  the  8th  June 
was  47  killed,  including  Colonel  Chester,  the  Adjutant-General, 
and  144  wounded.  Even  yet  the  fighting  was  not  over.  The 
enemy  opened  from  guns  brought  out  of  the  city,  and  the 

*  The  position  taken  up  by  General  Barnard  was  the  most  favourable  for  siege 
operations  that  could  have  been  selected,  and  has  been  thus  described :— '*  It  lies 
about  two  miles  from  Delhi,  separated  by  a  long  ridge  of  bill  that  rises  in  broken 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Junma  to  our  left,  and  smoothing  down  at  its  highest  point, 
extends  to  our  extreme  right,  where  batteries  are  placed.  It  is  crossed  towards  the 
left  by  the  Qrand  Trunk  road  from  the  north-west,  marked  here  and  there  by  telegraph 
posts,  from  which  still  hung  many  broken  pieces  of  wire ;  a  little  further  to  the  right, 
on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  stands  the  tower  called  the  Flagstaff,  and  still  further  along, 
an  old  mosque,  both  occupied  by  pickets  of  our  men.  To  the  extreme  right  is  a  hill 
called  the  Oeneral's  Mound,  on  which  are  placed  our  heavy  batteries.  Its  top  is 
crowned  by  a  building  called  Hindoo  Bao's  house,  from  an  old  Mahratta  chieftain 
who  lived  there.  All  these  points  are  connected  by  a  road  which  nms  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  Part  of  the  slope  towards  our  camp  is  occupied  by  the 
ruined  huts  of  the  mutinous  regiments  and  the  houses  of  their  unfortunate  officers. 
Behind  the  camp  is  a  small  river,  which  separates  us  from  the  plain,  commanded 
by  three  of  our  heavy  guns.  It  flows  into  the  Jumna  on  the  north  side  of  Delhi, 
and  is  of  great  advantage  to  us,  as  its  banks,  which  are  faced  with  stone,  are  too  steep 
to  allow  the  enemy  to  bring  their  horse  artillery  over  to  attack  our  rear,  now  that 
the  bridges  are  destroyed  in  that  direction.  Our  left  flank  is  covered  by  the 
Jumna,  which  is  now  much  swollen  by  the  rains.  To  our  right  is  a  mound  on  which 
are  placed  three  heavy  guns,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  this  is  the 
suburb  called  the  Sul^ee  Mundee  ('vegetable  market'),  full  of  country  houses, 
incIosur#,  and  gardens,  in  which  a  number  of  desperate  fights  have  taken  place 
betweent>ur  men  and  the  enemy.  Our  encampment  is  perfectly  safe  from  every- 
thing but  their  shells,  which  faU  into  our  cam^  almost  every  evening  without  doing 
any  great  harm."  This  description  of  the  British  position  was  written  in  the  early 
X>art  of  the  siege,  and  additional  batteries  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  city  at  a 
subsequent  date. 
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troops,  who  were  about  to  take  a  little  food  and  rest,  were 
again  turned  out,  and  captured  one  of  the  guns. 

On  the  following  day,  the  9th  June,  the  rebels  made  a  sortie 
which  was  briUianQy  repulsed  by  the  Guide  cavalry,  which  had 
only  arrived  in  the  British  camp  on  that  day,  having  marched 
750  miles  in  28  days.  In  this  afifair  Quentin  Battye  was  slain, 
his  last  words  being  the  well-known  quotation  from  Horace. 
Besides  the  Guide  Corps,  consisting  of  cavalry  and  infiEUitry, 
under  Captain  (now  General  Sir  Henry)  Daly,  Major  (now 
General)  Sir  Charles  Reid  joined  the  army  with  his  Goorkhas, 
who,  throughout  the  siege,  held  the  advanced  post  of  Hindoo 
Rao's  house,  and  lost  320  men  killed  and  wounded  out  of  490. 
From  this  time  the  enemy  commenced  an  almost  daily  series  of 
sallies,  which  would  well-nigh  lead  one  to  reverse  the  respective 
positions  of  the  contending  forces  as  besiegers  and  besieged.  So 
small  indeed  was  the  British  army  available  for  service,  owing  in 
part  to  losses  in  action,  but  chiefly  to  sickness,  that  very  fre- 
quently the  entire  force  was  turned  out  to  meet  these  attacks, 
and  even  the  pickets  were  withdrawn. 

On  the  12tn  June,  the  rebels  attacked  with  about  4,000  or 
5,000  men,  but  they  were  soon  driven  back,  and,  having  brought 
out  no  guns,  suflfered  severely.  They  received  large  reinforce- 
ments about  16th  June,  and  on  the  19th,  poured  out  in  great 
numbers  from  the  Lahore  gate,  evidently  with  the  object  of 
making  an  attack  on  the  British  rear,  which  was  under  the 
especial  charge  of  the  cavalry  commanded  by  Hope  Grant. 
They  made  a  long  circuit,  and  were  lost  sight  of,  when  the 
troops,  after  being  under  arms  for  some  hours,  were  recalled  to 
camp.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  alarm  was  again  sounded,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  rebels  had  worked  round,  and  were  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  rear  of  the  camp.  Grant  soon  made 
his  dispositions.  The  enemy,  to  the  number  of  3,000,  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position,  and  were  well  supplied  with  guns,  with 
which  they  opened  fire  on  the  advance  of  the  cavalry.  He  says 
in  his  oflScial  report : — "  I  immediately  proceeded  with  a  squadron 
of  ELM.'s  9th  Lancers,  2  guns  of  Major  Scott's,  2  of  Captain 
Money's,  and  2  of  Major  Turner's,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Bishop,  to  prevent  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy  to  our  camp. 
When  this  force  got  to  the  right  of  the  Ochterlony  Gardens,  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  upon  it,  to  which  our  guns 
replied.  The  troops  from  camp  now  began  to  arrive,  and  the 
action  became  general  The  enemy  had  taken  up  a  position 
about  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  Ochterlony  Gardens,  and 
thence  opened  a  very  severe  fire  of  round  shot,  grape,  and 
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canister,  I  advanced  our  guns  right  up  to  them,  and  our 
artillery  replied  to  their  fire  with  the  greatest  spirit.  As  long 
as  it  was  light  we  succeeded  in  driving  the  rebels  back,  but  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great  numbers, 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  turning  our  fiank,  and  for  some  time 
two  guns  were  in  great  jeopardy.  It  now  became  very  dark,  but 
I  succeeded,  with  Lieutenant  Martin,  of  the  9th  Lancers,  in 
getting  a  few  men  together,  and  we  charged  into  the  enemy. 
The  guns,  I  am  happy  to  say,  were  saved ;  but  a  waggon  of 
Major  Scott's  battery  was  blown  up.  Our  fire  reopened,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  back  to  the  town."  Meanwhile,  two  squad- 
rons of  the  9th  Lancers,  one  troop  of  the  Carabineers,  and  the 
Guide  Corps  proceeded  in  support  of  Major  Tombs's  and  Major 
Turner  s  guns  on  the  left  flank.  At  this  time  Colonel  Yule  was 
killed,  and  Captain  Daly  very  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder ; 
but  the  enemy  were  beaten,  and  retired  to  the  town. 

Sir  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Adjutant- 
General,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  gallantry  of  the  small  body  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  numbering  not  more  than  250  sabres  and 
12  guns.  He  said : — "  Under  no  circumstances  did  officers  and 
men  merit  greater  praise,"  while  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  bandied  his  force,  he  wrote : — "  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Brigadier  Grant,  C.B.,  who,  on  this,  as  on  all 
occasions,  evinces  the  highest  qualifications  for  a  cavalry  officer." 

Hope  Grant  had  more  than  one  narrow  escape  of  his  life 
on  this  eventfiil  day.  Early  in  the  action  a  grape-shot  tore  a 
pistol  out  of  his  holster-pipe.  Later,  in  the  evening,  seeing  two 
of  his  guns  in  danger  of  capture  by  the  enemy,  who  became 
very  bold  as  the  darkness  came  on.  Grant  collected  a  few  of  the 
Lancers  together  and  charged  the  enemy.  He  says  in  his 
journal : — "  A  Sepoy  within  five  yards  of  me  fired  at  my  horse, 
and  put  a  bullet  through  his  body,  close  to  my  leg.  It  was 
singular  he  did  not  aim  at  me,  but  in  all  probability  he  thought 
it  best  to  make  sure  of  killing  the  horse,  and  that  then,  to  a 
certainty,  the  rider  would  fall  into  his  hands.  I  felt  that 
my  poor  charger  had  received  its  death  wound,  yet  he  galloped 
on  fifty  yards  through  the  throng  of  rebels,  and  then  dropped 
down  dead.  I  was  in  rather  an  awkward  predicament — un- 
horsed, surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness, 
ignorant  in  which  direction  to  proceed — when  my  orderly,  a 
native  Sowar  of  the  4th  Irregulars,  by  name  Rooper  Khan, 
rode  up  to  me  and  said,  '  Take  my  horse,  it  is  your  only  chance 
of  safety.'  I  could  not  but  admire  his  fine  conduct  He 
was  a  Hindoostanee  Mussulman,  belonging  to  a  regiment  the 
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greater  part  of  which  had  mutinied,  and  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  him  to  have  killed  me  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  but  he 
behaved  nobly,  and  was  ready  to  save  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own.  I  refused  his  offer ;  but,  taking  a  firm  grasp  of  his  horse's 
tail,  I  told  Eooper  Khan  to  drag  me  out  of  the  crowd.  This  he 
performed  successfully  and  with  great  courage.  There  were 
likewise  two  men  of  the  9th  Lancers  who  behaved  with  great 
gallantry,  Thomas  Handcock  and  John  Purcell.  They  stuck  to 
me  during  the  fight  without  consulting  their  own  safety ;  the 
latter  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  about  the  same  time  that 
I  lost  my  own ;  and  Handcock,  seeing  me  dismounted  in  the 
midst  of  my  foes,  earnestly  besought  me  to  take  his  charger. 
He  was  the  same  night  wounded,  and  lost  his  arm.  The  enemy, 
however,  did  not  persist  in  his  attack,  and  by  degrees  the  firing 
ceased.  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  so  beat  before.  The  weather 
was  fearfully  hot."  It  should  be  added  that  Hope  Grant  offered 
the  brave  Sowar  some  money,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  it.  He,  however,  got  the  man  promoted,  and  Sir  Henry 
Barnard  awarded  him  the  2nd  class  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 

It  was  not  until  half  an  hour  before  midnight  that  Brigadier 
Grant  returned  to  camp,  and  by  3.30  a.  m.  on  the  following 
morning,  he  had  marched  again  with  a  force  and  captured  a  gun 
and  two  waggons,  but  did  not  encounter  the  enemy. 

The  23rd  June,  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  was 
signalised  by  a  most  determined  attack  on  the  British  position. 
The  rebels  had  been  informed  by  their  holy  men  that,  on  that 
day,  the  100  years  of  the  Englishman's  "  raj  '*  would  terminate, 
and  they  determined  that  the  prophecy  should  be  fulfilled.  So 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  day  the  deadly  struggle 
was  continued  all  along  the  line,  but  with  the  ultimate  result  of 
strengthening  the  British  position.  Every  attack  was  repulsed, 
and  the  **  Sammy  House"  (as  the  soldiers  called  it),  a  small 
temple  in  the  Subzee  Mundee,  was  captured,  and  a  picket  was 
there  established.  Reinforcements  soon  after  poured  in.  Briga- 
dier-General Chamberlain  arrived  from  the  Punjaub  to  fill 
Colonel  Chester's  place,  and  the  besieging  force,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  number  laid  up  with  sickness,  owing  to  the  terrific 
lieat  and  drenching  rains,  numbered  about  6,000  men  of  all 
arms.  No  further  heavy  fighting  took  place  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month,  and,  on  the  4th  July,  the  rebels  received 
a  large  addition  to  their  numbers,  in  the  arrival  of  the  muti- 
neers from  the  stations  of  Bareilly,  Moradabad,  and  Shahjehan- 
pore  in  Rohilcund. 

On  the  5th  July,  Brigadier  Grant  proceeded  out  of  camp  in 
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support  of  a  column  sent  under  Major  Coke  to  intercept  the 
rebels,  who  had  marched  out  of  Delhi  to  attack  Alipore,  but  he 
returned  without  being  engaged.  On  the  same  day  the  English 
army  lost  its  second  Commander-in-Chief.  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
expired  on  that  day,  sincerely  mourned  by  the  whole  force ;  and 
his  successor,  General  .Reid,  who  suffered  from  feeble  health,  after 
nominally  retaining  the  command  for  a  week,  resigned  it  into 
the  hands  of  Bri^dier-General  Archdale  Wilson,  an  officer  of 
distinction,  but,  perhaps,  too  cautious,  and  deficient  in  that 
British  characteristic  of  bull-dog  tenacity  which  was  essential 
in  command  of  the  army  before  Delhi,  where  the  destinies 
of  the  empire  hung  in  the  balance.  However,  he  had  a 
foil  in  such  ardent  spirits  as  Chamberlain,  Nicholson,  and 
others.  Of  Wilson's  capacity  for  the  command  of  the  army 
before  Delhi,  Hope  Grant  entertained  a  high  idea,  describing 
him  as  "an  energetic  officer,  with  a  sound  head,  who  knew 
his  work." 

On  the  9th  July,  there  was  some  severe  fighting ;  the  rebel 
cavalry,  making  a  dash  into  camp,  cut  down  some  men,  and 
Major  Tombs  and  Lieutenant  Hills,  of  the  artillery,  were 
engaged  in  personal  conflict  with  the  enemy,  and  gained  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  their  valour,  the  former  saving  the  life  of  his 
subaltern.  On  this  occasion  Grant  turned  out  in  pursuit  with 
his  cavalry,  but  the  enemy  escaped.*  In  the  heavy  fighting  on 
the  9th  July,  and  again  on  the  14th,  in  which  Brigadier-General 
Chamberlain  was  badly  wounded,  almost  the  whole  force  was 
engaged  for  the  entire  day,  but  the  fighting  ended  as  usual  in 
the  complete  repulse  of  the  rebels.  All  July  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  August,  our  army  remained  strictly 
on  the  defensive,  and  repulsed  some  very  heavy  attacks. 
General  Wilson  quietly  awaited  the  advent  of  reinforcements 
before  making  any  attempt  to  besiege  the  town  by  regular 
approaches.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  at  Li^ore,  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  raise  new  levies  of  Funjaubees,  and  despatched  to  Delhi 

*  Sir  Hope  Grant  says  in  his  journal : — **  As  we  were  following  np  the  rebel  raid,  and 
when  we  had  arrived  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ochterlony  Gktfdens,  we  saw 
some  eighty  Sowars  leisnrely  taking  the  same  direction  as  ourselves.  They  were 
dressed  exactly  like  our  own  men,  and  I  could  not  believe  them  to  be  a  hostile  force ; 
but  to  make  ouite  sure.*  I  sent  my  aide-de-camp,  Augustus  Anson,  to  ascertain  their 
identity,  and  he  brougnt  me  back  word  that  they  were  a  detachment  of  our  own 
oavalrr.  Gaptain  Hodson  also  rode  up,  accosted  them^  and  marched  with  them  for 
some  oistanoe,  under  the  impression  that  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  Hindoostanee 
regiments  in  camp.  They  entered  into  most  friendUy  conversation  with  him,  and 
told  him,  I  think,  that  they  were  a  party  of  the  9th  Irregulan.  All  of  a  sudden, 
however,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  galloped  oS  like  wildfire,  giving  us  the 
slip  completely ;  ana  we  then  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  ^ey  were  some 
rebel  cavalry." 
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every  available  soldier,  both  European  and  Pathan,  until  his  pro- 
vince was  almost  denuded  of  the  former.  The  strength  of  our 
army  before  Delhi  on  the  31st  July,  waa'scarce  5,000  eflfective 
men  of  all  ranks ;  1,060  were  sick  and  wounded,  while  340  had 
been  already  sent  away.  In  the  23  actions  that  bad  been  fought 
up  to  that  date,  the  small  force  had  lost,  in  killed,  22  o£Scers 
and  296  men,  and  in  wounded,  72  officers  and  990  men. 

We  know  now  how  critical  was  our  position  as  the  dominant 
power  in  those  latter  days  of  the  month  of  July.  At  one  time 
it  was  proposed  and  debated  by  the  highest  authorities,  not  only 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Delhi,  but  to  yield  up  Peshawur  to  its  old 
ruler.  Dost  Mahomed,  so  that  the  three  European  regiments 
stationed  in  that  province  might  be  released  for  service  else- 
where. In  this  step  it  was  thought  lay  the  only  chance  of 
saving  the  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  children  cooped  up 
in  the  forts  in  the  upper  provinces.  Reviewing  the  arduous 
struggle  of  that  time,  Sir  John  Lawrence  expressed  himself  in 
May,  1858,  in  his  official  Punjaub  Mutiny  Report : — **  In  that 
extremity  the  only  chance  for  the  British  of  even  preserving 
existence  would  have  been  to  collect  the  Europeans  into  one 
solid  mass."  Providentially  the  extremity  never  arose.  As  to 
the  proposal  for  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Delhi,  General 
Wilson  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  north-west  provinces,  on  the  31st  July : — "  It  is  my 
firm  determination  to  hold  my  present  position,  and  to  resist 
any  attack  to  the  last.  The  enemy  are  very  numerous,  and 
may  possibly  break  through  our  entrenchments  and  overwhelm 
us,  but  the  force  will  die  at  their  post.  Luckily,  the  enemy 
have  no  head  and  no  method,  and  we  hear  dissensions  are 
breaking  out  among  them.  Reinforcements  are  coming  up 
under  Nicholson ;  if  we  can  hold  on  till  they  arrive,  we  shall 
be  secure.  I  am  making  every  possible  arrangement  to  secure 
the  safe  defence  of  our  position."  There  is  no  doubt  the  position 
at  this  time  was  most  critical.  The  rebels  had  received,  and 
were  continuing  to  receive,  large  accessions  of  strength,  while 
the  constant  heavy  fighting  and  severe  sickness,  caused  by  the 
great  heat  and  constant  outpost  duty,  reduced  the  thinned  ranks 
of  the  besieging  army  until  they,  in  turn,  almost  became  ^^^ 
besieged.  Grant  says  in  his  journal : — **  We  could  not  h 
mustered  more  than  800  men  had  we  been  required  to  strengt 
our  advanced  posts  or  to  resist  any  attack  on  our  rear.  M< 
over,  until  the  arrival  of  our  long  expected  siege-train, 
could  not  carry  on  operations  against  the  town  with  any  vig 
or  prospect  of  success.     On  the  other  hand,  the  rebels  in 
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town  were  every  day  becoming  stronger.  After  the  fall  of 
Delhi  a  return  was  discovered,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
mutineers'  force  amounted  to  40,000  men,  exclusive  of  the 
male  adult  population,  principally  Mohammedans,  who  must 
have  numbered  70,000  or  80,000  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
capable  of  fighting  even  more  desperately  than  the  Sepoys.  It 
was  manifest  that,  until  we  were  reinforced,  we  were  in  extreme 
jeopardy,  and  Brigadier-General  Wilson  recognised  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  caution."  The  Kumaon  battalion,  with  a 
large  convoy,  reached  the  camp  on  the  1st  August  Brigadier- 
General  Nicholson,  who  had  succeeded  his  friend  Chamberlain 
in  the  command  of  the  Punjaub  movable  column,  arrived  on 
the  8th,  having  pushed  on  in  advance  of  his  brigade,  which 
arrived  a  few  days  later,  consisting  of  H.M/s  52nd,  the  remain- 
ing wing  of  H.M.'s  61st,  Bourchier's  field  battery,  a  wing  of 
the  6th  PuDJaub  Infantry,  and  some  Mooltanee  Horse.  The 
remaining  wing  of  the  8th  Foot,  three  companies  of  the  24th, 
with  three  horse  artillery  guns  and  two  and  a  half  regiments  of 
Punjaub  infantry,  had  also  been  sent  on  by  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
and  other  reinforcements  were  daily  arriving.  As  no  more 
European  troops  could  be  expected.  General  Wilson  forthwith 
made  preparations  for  carrying  the  rebel  stronghold  that  had  so 
long  defied  the  arms  of  England.  The  prospect  was  further 
brightened  by  a  signal  victory  gained  at  Nujuflghur,  by  General 
Nicholson,  the  very  day  after  his  brigade  arrived  in  camp.  In 
his  masterly  arrangements  this  gallant  officer  gave  promise  of 
that  genius  for  war  which  received  a  still  brighter  illustration 
on  that  memorable  day  when  he  stormed  the  breach,  and  fell 
at  the  moment  of  victory.  Two  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers 
shared  in  the  glories  of  Nujuflghur,  but  Hope  Grant  did  not 
accompany  them. 

On  the  4th  September  arrived  the  long-expected  siege-train, 
including  40  heavy  guns  and  howitzers,  and  10  heavy,  and  12 
light,  mortars;  and,  exclusive  of  the  Cashmere  Native  Con- 
tingent, the  strength  of  the  force  now  consisted  of  nearly  10,000 
fighting  men.*  The  means  of  the  engineers  were  very  restricted, 
— not  m  officers,  for  there  were  such  celebrated  men  as  Baird 

*  The  following  was  the  exact  strength  of  the  Delhi  force  from  an  official  return 
made  on  the  23rd  September,  1857 :— Artillery,  including  natives,  1,350 ;  Engineers, 
722 ;  H.M*8.  6th  Ih«goon  Guards,  123 ;  9th  Lancers,  391 ;  4th  Irregular  Cayalry, 
disarmed,  78 ;  Detachment  1st  Punjaub  Cavalry,  147 ;  2nd  ditto,  114 ;  5th  ditto,  107  ; 
Hodson's  Irregular  Horse  462;  8th  Regiment,  322;  52nd  Regiment  302;  60th 
Rifles,  390;  61st  Regiment,  402 ;  75th  Regiment,  459  ;  1st  European  Fusiliers,  427 ; 
2nd  ditto,  370 ;  Sirmoor  battalion,  212 ;  Kumaon,  312 ;  Guide  Corps,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  585 ;  4th  Sikh  Infantry,  414 ;  Ist  Punjaub  ditto,  664 ;  2nd  ditto,  650 ;  4th  ditto 
541 ;  wing  Belooch  battalion,  322.    Grand  total,  9,866. 
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Smith  and  Alexander  Taylor  among  them,  but  in  rank  and  file, 
of  whom  there  were  only  120  regular  sappers.  Some  companies 
of  Sikhs  had,  however,  been  rapidly  raised  and  partially  trained, 
and  a  body  of  coolies  had  also  been  collected,  and  worked 
remarkably  well.  The  front  to  be  attacked  consisted  of  the 
Moree,  Cashmere,  and  Water  bastions,  with  the  **  curtain  "  walls 
connecting  them;  they  presented  features  of  great  strength, 
having  been  in  recent  years  altered  and  improved  by  our  own 
engineers.  The  height  of  the  walls  was  twenty-four  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  while  outside  was  a  ditch  sixteen  feet  deep  and 
twenty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, No.  1  advanced  battery  was  traced  about  700  yards  from 
the  Moree  bastion,  and  was  armed  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
in  two  portions,  the  right  armed  with  five  18-pounders  and  one 
8-inch  howitzer,  and  the  left  portion  for  four  24-pounders.  This 
battery  was  under  the  more  immediate  command  of  Major  (now 
General  Sir  James)  Brind,  who  commanded  the  siege  artillery. 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  batteries  were  traced,  completed,  and  armed 
with  surprising  rapidity,  notwithstanding  every  attempt  of  the 
besieged,  who  saw  with  amazement  and  fear  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  was  quickly  approaching,  and  strove  with  all  their 
might  to  avert  their  doom.  No.  2  battery,  under  Majors  Camp- 
bell and  Kaye,  was  in  two  portions,  about  600  yards  from  the 
city ;  one  portion,  for  nine  24-poun(iers,  was  located  at  Ludlow 
Oastle,  and  the  second,  200  yards  to  the  right,  was  armed  with 
seven  8-inch  howitzers,  and  two  18-pounder8.  No.  3  battery, 
for  six  18-pounders,  under  charge  of  Major  Scott,  was  con- 
structed in  the  boldest  manner,  within  180  yards  of  the  Water 
bastion.  No.  4  battery,  for  ten  heavy  mortars,  was  completed 
in  the  Koodsee  Bagh,  under  charge  of  Major  Tombs. 

Notwithstanding  a  ceaseless  fire  of  musketry  from  advanced 
trenches  and  some  light  guns  in  the  open,  all  the  British  batteries 
were  completed  and  opened  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 
After  a  terrific  and  continuous  cannonade,  the  three  bastions 
so  fiercely  assailed  were  silenced,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th — ^the  engineers  having,  on  the  previous  night,  reported 
practicable  the  two  breaches  near  the  Cashmere  and  Water 
bastions — ^the  assault  took  place.  Hope  Grant,  as  a  cavalry 
officer,  took  no  part  in  the  siege  operations  and  the  subsequent 
storm,  and  therefore,  in  a  memoir  of  his  services,  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  describe  them  in  detail.  He,  with  his  cavalry 
brigade,  was,  however,  not  idle  at  a  time  when  the  fiite  of 
British  India  hung  in  the  scales,  and  a  reverse  in  the  operations 
then  progressing  would  have  been  fieital,  it  may  almost  be  said. 
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to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  speaking  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  in  that  portion  of  our  wide-spreading  empire.  In  spite 
of  the  immense  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  almost  impreg- 
nable position  held  by  the  rebels  behind  their  walls,  with  an 
arsenal  containing  a  large  store  of  ordnance  of  every  calibre,  the 
assaulting  columns  were  successful,  though  at  a  terrible  loss  in 
oflScers  and  men,  conspicuous  among  the  former  being  the  heroic 
Brigadier-General  Nicholson,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  column,  and  met  his  mortal  wound,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five,  while  advancing  beyond  the  Moree  bas- 
tion, towards  the  Lahore  gate.  It  was  a  loss  that  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  even  such  a  victory.  Many  days'  hard  fighting  ensued, 
and  the  city  had  to  be  conquered  inch  by  inch,  but,  at  length, 
by  the  21st  September,  the  whole  of  Delhi,  including  the 
Jumma  Musjid,  was  in  the  hands  of  General  Wilson,  who,  on 
that  night,  proposed  the  health  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
in  the  Dewan-i-Khas,  the  beautiful  white  marble  durbar  hall 
in  the  King's  palace,  where  once  stood  the  famed  peacock 
throne,  bearing  the  inscription,  *'  If  there's  an  Eden  upon  earth, 
it  is  this,  it  is  this."  Here,  in  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
the  health  of  the  Queen  was  toasted  amidst  the  applauding 
shouts  of  the  victorious  soldiery,  who  had  won  back  to  the  Crown 
the  imperial  city.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  very  heavy,  and 
numbered  66  officers  and  1,178  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  *  that 
of  the  rebels  was  never  known,  but  must  have  been  enormous. 

We  must  turn  to  the  part  taken  in  the  operations  of  the  14th 
September  by  Hope  Grant  and  his  cavahry  brigade,  which 
comprised  the  9th  Lancers,  the  6th  Carabineers,  Guide  cavalry, 
Hodson's  Horse,  and  portions  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  Punjaub 
Cavalry.  These  were  concentrated  by  the  side  of  Brind's  battery 
on  the  right,  so  as  to  prevent  any  flank  movement  on  the  assault- 
ing columns,  and  in  support  of  Major  Reid's  column  of  assault. 
The  brigade  gradually  moved  down  towards  the  city  walls, 
and  a  portion  came  close  under  the  Moree  bastion,  where  they 
suffered  heavy  loss  firom  the  grape  and  musketry  of  the  rebels. 
Their  post  was  perhaps  the  most  trying  of  the  whole  force  on 
that  day,  for,  without  any  of  the  thrilling  excitement  of  the 
assault,  they  were  compelled  to  hold  their  ground  for  some  three 
hours,  a  stationary  target  for  the  enemv,  constantly  losing  men, 
yet  unable  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  tneir  comrades,  until,  at 
length,  the  lodgment  fairly  effected  in  the  city  by  the  other  col- 
umns, they  were  enabled  to  retire  firom  their  exposed  position. 

*  Oar  lots  during  the  siege,  commenciDg  from  the  80th  May^  was  60  ofiBcen  and 
952  men  killed,  and  189  officers  and  2,606  men  wounded. 
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Grant  says  in  his  journal : — "  I  had  been  ordered  by  General 
Wilson  to  take  600  cavalry,  viz.  200  of  the  9th  Lancers 
and  400  Sikhs,  and  to  proceed  to  the  batteir  in  front  of  the 
ruined  mosque  on  the  ndge,  there  to  await  mrther  orders,  or 
until  the  success  of  the  assault  had  been  assured.  I  found  a 
dip  on  the  slope  nearest  the  town  which  would  effectually 
shelter  about  200  men  from  fire.  At  this  place  I  posted  the 
9th  Lancers,  leaving  the  Sikh  cavalry  at  the  back  of  the  ridge. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I  received  an  order  from  General  Wilson 
to  advance,  intimating  that  the  Moree  bastion  had  fallen,  and 
that  no  farther  annoyance  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  fire 
of  the  adjacent  works.  I  marched  the  men  down,  and  formed 
them  up  under  the  walls — a  position  of  great  importance,  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  our  batteries,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  front  of  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  where  a  small  force  of  infantry 
was  retained,  were  left  unprotected.  A  strong  body  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  about  5,000  men,  with  artillery,  had  established 
themselves  in  Eissengunge,  which  completely  outflanked  our 
batteries  at  Hindoo  Rao's  bouse,  and  which  was  very  strong. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  force,  consisting  of  the  Goorkhas  under 
Reid,  Rajah  Singh's  men,  detachments  from  the  60th  Rifles, 
and  various  other  corps,  was  ordered  to  attack  this  position,  and 
to  capture  the  heavy  guns  posted  thera  The  ground  was  very 
difficult,  Reid  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  attacking  force 
was  beaten  back  with  the  loss  of  four  guns  belonging  to  the 
Rajah.  The  rebels,  elated  with  success,  seemed  determined  to 
carry  everything  before  them.  Between  Kissengunge  and  the 
town  numerous  houses  and  gardens  were  interspersed,  from 
whence  a  galling  fire  was  opened  upon  us  by  the  mutineers, 
who,  after  repelhng  the  attack  made  on  them  in  the  morning, 
were  evidently  confident  of  being  able  to  dislodge  us  without 
difficulty.  Their  numbers  increased  every  moment,  so  I  ordered 
up  Captain  Tombs's  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  opened  fire  on 
the  detached  houses  at  a  range  of  200  yards,  which  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  them  to  feill  back  some  distance.  A  little  in 
front  of  them  was  a  battery  of  our  own,  armed  with  two  18- 
pounders,  but  unmanned,  of  which  they  were  evidently  very 
anxious  to  gain  possession.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  us  to  prevent  this,  and  a  few  gunners  dismounted,  crept  up 
to  the  ditch  unperceived,  scrambled  over,  spiked  the  guns,  and 
returned  unmolested — a  gallant  deed.  I  now  saw  Brigadier 
Nicholson  on  the  top  of  the  Moree  bastion,  leading  on  his 
brigade.  He  called  out  to  me  that  the  fighting  was  going  on 
well  for  us  in  the  town,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  attack 
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the  Lahore  gate  and  bastion,  about  500  yards  further  on. 
Forward  he  went;  but  the  gate  was  defended  so  obstinately 
that  he  could  not  dislodge  the  enemy  ;  he  himself  was  mortally 
wounded,  shot  through  the  body,  and  his  brigade  was  obliged 
to  retire.  A  few  men  of  the  9th  Lancers,  who  had  learned  to 
serve  guns,  were  dismounted ;  they  scrambled  up  the  breach  in 
the  Moree  bastion,  and  directed  the  abandoned  guns  with  great 
effect  against  the  rebels,  who  were  at  this  time  advancing  to 
attack  lis.  But  the  failure  at  the  Lahore  bastion  left  its  de- 
fenders at  liberty  to  assume  the  offensive.  They  turned  a  24- 
pounder  gun  against  us,  and  with  grape  inflicted  a  terrible  loss 
on  our  men,  who  were  not  more  than  600  yards  distant  Tombs's 
troop  lost  27  men  out  of  48,  and  19  horses.  Two  guns  of  a 
battery,  under  Lieutenant  Campbell,  suffered  in  proportion; 
the  200  men  of  the  9th  Lancers  had  42  men  and  61  horses  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  Guide  cavalry,  which  was  in  support,  15 
men  and  19  horses.  The  conduct  of  all  my  force,  both  Europeans 
and  natives,  was  admirable,  the  unflinching  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  9th  Lancers  being  especially  conspicuous.  Nothing 
daunted  by  their  numerous  casusJties,  these  gallant  soldiers  held 
their  trying  position  with  a  patient  endurance;  and,  on  my 
praising  them  for  their  good  behaviour,  they  declared  their 
readiness  to  stand  the  fire  as  long  as  I  chose.  My  own  horse 
was  wounded,  and  I  was  struck  by  a  large  grape-shot,  which 
fortunately  glanced  off,  though  bruising  me  severely."  Grant 
now  sent  a  request  to  General  Wilson  for  infantry,  and  first,  80 
of  the  Guides,  and  then,  280  men  from  Chamberlain's  small 
force,  were  sent  to  him,  when  the  adjacent  gardens  were  cleared, 
and  the  position  made  more  secure.  When  the  enemy's  firo 
had  ceased.  Grant  withdrew  his  cavalry  to  Ludlow  Castle  for  the 
night.  General  Wilson  reported  in  his  oflScial  despatch  that 
Grant  had  admirably  handled  his  cavalry. 

On  the  day  following  the  storm  of  Delhi  Grant  paid  a  visit  to 
Nicholson,  who  was  too  far  gone  at  first  to  recognise  him,  but 
on  his  mentioning  who  he  was,  thanked  him  with  a  feeble 
voice.  The  scene  Grant  witnessed  is  eminently  suggestive  of 
what  constitutes  "  military  glory."  As  he  entered  the  small 
darkened  tent,  lit  only  by  a  single  candle,  it  was  some  time 
before  his  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  bright  sunlight,  took  in  the 
features  of  the  scene.  Soon  he  made  out,  lying  on  a  small 
pallet  bed,  the  noble  form  of  the  fast  dying  hero,  whom  he  had 
seen  so  lately  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  manly  beauty,  rejoic- 
ing in  his  strength  and  confident  in  his  fortunes,  as  he  led  his 
triumphant  soldiers   from   the  Moree  bastion  to  assault  that 
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Lahore  gate,  before  which  he  was  destined  to  receive  the  feital 
wound  which  was  to  end  his  dream  of  glory,  and  quench  the 
bright  hopes  of  an  eager,  ambitious  nature.  He  lay  now  alone, 
save  for  the  presence  of  a  native  servant,  and  suflfering  agonising 
pain  from  the  wound  in  his  chest.  The  earthly  honours  and 
the  applause  of  men,  on  which  this  brilliant  military  genius  had 
set  such  store  but  a  few  hours  before,  were  now  revealed  to  him 
in  their  true  worth,  and  nought  was  left  to  cheer  those  bitter 
hours  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed  to  the  last 
Friends  would  come  to  cheer  him,  but  he  knew  them  not  in  the 
hours  of  delirium,  while  their  presence  was  irksome  when  con- 
sciousness restored  him  to  a  sense  of  suffering.  Tenacious  of 
life,  but  unrepining  at  the  hard  fate  which  snatched  it  from  him 
just  when  the  fruits  of  victory  were  in  his  grasp,  his  was, 
indeed,  a  sad,  albeit  a  "glorious"  end.  The  name  of  John 
Nicholson  will  live  in  our  island  story  as  long  as  there  are  Eng- 
lish hearts  to  kindle  at  the  mention  of  brave  deeds,  but,  none  the 
less,  it  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  cost  at  which  such  triun  phant 
deaths  are  won.  Grant  says : — "  I  had  seen  him  upon  the  w  alls  of 
Delhi  the  day  before,  vigorous  and  animated,  leading  on  his  men 
gallantly.  Everything  was  now  changed  for  him,  ambition,  the 
hopes  of  rising  to  greatness,  all  was  vanishing  from  before  his 
eyes.  He  was  like  a  noble  oak  riven  asunder  by  a  thunderbolt." 
Nicholson  lingered  in  great  agony  till  the  23rd.  His  loss,  great 
as  it  was  in  the  succoring  campaign,  would  have  been  almost 
irreparable  to  the  small  Delhi  army,  had  it  happened  at  an 
early  period  of  the  siege.  But,  happily,  England  in  her  hour 
of  need  has  never  had  occasion  to  say  with  Brutus  of  his  friend 
Cassius: — 

"  It  18  impoesible  that  ever  Roma 
Should  breed  thy  feUow." 

Many  days  elapsed  before  Delhi  was  finally  cleared  of  rebels, 
who,  after  the  capture  of  the  town  from  the  Cashmere  to  the 
Cabul  gate,  still  neld  the  Lahore  bastion^  which  was  not  carried 
until  the  20th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  which  witnessed 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  rebels,  Hope  Grant  moved 
with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  to  the  right  of  the  city,  to  the 
elevation  on  which  stands  the  "  Eedgah,"  from  thence  over- 
looking the  camp  of  the  Bareilly  and  Nusserabad  mutineers, 
under  the  rebel  General  Bukhtawar  Khan,  quondam  Subahdar  of 
artillery.  It  was  soon  perceived  by  unmistakable  signs  that 
the  camp  was  being  evacuated,  and,  soon  after,  a  loud  explosion 
took  place,  which  told  practised  ears  that  the  rebels  were  blowing 
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up  their  ammunition  previous  to  flight,  and  scouts,  coming 
breathlessly  in  at  the  moment,  confinned  the  fiact.  Captain 
Hodson  got  leave  from  Hope  Grant  to  report  to  (General  Wilson, 
galloping,  on  his  way,  right  along  the  front  of  the  city.  Having 
obtained  from  the  General  permission  to  reconnoitre  the  rebel 
camp,  he  started  with  his  second  in  command,  McDowell,  and 
seventy-five  troopers,  and  rode  right  round  the  city  to  the  Delhi 
gate,  clearing  the  road  of  stray  rebels  as  he  went  along.  Hodson, 
finding  the  camp  all  but  empty,  and  the  Delhi  gate  open, 
brought  away  with  him  three  guns  left  by  the  enemy.  Next 
day,  the  21st  September,  he  a^ed  and  obtained  permission  to 
go  after  the  king,  whose  capture  at  Hoomayoon's  tomb  he 
successfully  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  much  fatigue  and  some 
fighting.  Early  the  following  morning  he  again  started  with 
100  of  his  men,  and  captured  three  princes  of  the  royal  house 
of  Delhi,  who  were  known  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  atrocities  attending  the  Mutiny,  and  shot  them  with  his 
revolver  under  circumstances  which  have  been  often  described 
and  much  discussed. 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  siege,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
artillerymen.  Grant,  at  General  Wilson's  request,  detached  a 
party  of  sixty  men  from  the  9th  Lancers,  and  ten  from  the 
Carabineers,  to  assist  in  working  the  siege  guns.  This  they  did 
with  such  spirit  and  smartness  as  to  call  forth  the  commendation 
of  the  artillery  officers,  including  Major  (now  Sir  James)  Brind, 
Captain  (now  Sir  Edwin)  Johnson,  and  the  commanding 
General.*  Of  the  assistance  rendered  throughout  the  siege, 
General  Wilson  says : — "  His  activity  in  carrying  out  the  details 
has  been  admirable,  and  his  vigilance  in  superintending  the 
outpost  duties  has  been  unsurpassed." 

After  the  capture  of  Delhi,  columns  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  rebels,  and  scoured  the  country,  cutting  up  the  enemy 
wherever  encountered — though  the  latter  sometimes  turned  on 
their  pursuers,  and  fought  as  rats  will  fight  when  they  see  there 
is  no  hope  of  escape.     Colonel  Greathed  with  his  column 

*  General  Wilson  said  in  his  despatch  :—**  I  should  neither  be  fulfilling  the  repeatedly 
expressed  wishes  of  the  artllleiy  officers  attached  to  this  force,  nor  following  the 
dictates  of  my  own  inclination,  if  I  failed  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance 
which  has-  tlvroughout  the  operations  before  Delhi  been  most  cheerfully  given  by  the 
non-commissioneid  officers  and  men  of  HJiil's.  9th  Lancers  and  6th  Dragoon  Guards 
in  working  the  batteries.  Without  it,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
artillerymen,  I  should  have  been  quite  unable  to  man  the  batteries  efficiently, 
or  to  keep  up  the  heavy  fire  which,  aided  by  these  men,  I  have  happily  been 
able  to  do.  To  these  regiments  therefore,  and  to  Brigadier  Grant,  who  so  readily 
placed  a  certain  number  of  his  men  at  my  disposal  for  such  purpose,  I  tender  my 
best  thanks.** 
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defeated  the  enemy  on  the  28th  September  at  Boolundshuhur, 
and  marching  via  Allyghurh  and  Hattress  to  Agra,  on  the 
10th  October  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  enemy  before  that 
place,  but  repulsed  them  with  loss,  capturing  twelve  guns. 
After  this  action,  Grant — on  the  requisition  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces  to  General  Penny,  who 
was  now  in  command  of  the  district  (General  Wilson  having 
gone  on  sick  leave  to  Mussoorie) — proceeded  to  Agra,  and,  on  his 
arrival,  found  that  Greathed  had  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of 
Mynpoorie.  He  now  posted  after  the  column,  and,  on  over- 
taking it,  assumed  command  on  the  18th  October.  The  column  at 
this  time  consisted  of  some  1,600  infantry,  500  cavalry,  including 
the  9th  Lancers  and  three  troops  of  horse  artillery.  Halting  at 
Mynpoorie  on  the  20th,  Grant  reached  Bewar  on  the  21st,  and 
recovered  the  treasure,  about  £23,000,  left  there  when  the 
Mutiny  broke  out  in  May.  The  fort,  with  all  the  buildings  it 
contained,  was  blown  up,  and  Grant  then  marched  on  Goorshai- 
gunj,  which  was  reached  on  the  22nd,  after  a  long  march  of 
twenty-four  miles.  On  the  following  day  the  troops  made 
another  forced  march  to  B^anouj,  where  a  portion  of  the  Delhi 
fugitives,  on  their  way  to  Futteyghur,  had  established  themselves. 
On  discovering  the  approach  of  our  troops,  a  body  of  300  of 
them,  with  five  guns,  endeavoiured  to  escape  in  the  direction  of 
Oude.  Grant  sent  Major  Ouvry  with  200  of  the  9th  Lancers, 
some  of  the  15th  Lrregulars,  and  two  guns,  in  pursuit,  and,  on 
hearing  sharp  firing,  himself  followed  with  a  second  squadron 
and  four  more  guns.  The  enemy  had  attempted  to  form  on 
crossing  the  Kalla  Nuddee  (Black  River),  and  fired  on  Grant's 
cavalry.  On  his  guns  opening,  they  fled,  when  the  Lancers  pur- 
sued them  across  country,  and,  as  the  Ganges  was  in  their  rear, 
about  200  of  them  were  cut  up,  the  remainder  escaping  into 
the  fields.     All  the  guns  were  captured.* 

On  the  26th  October,  Hope  Grant,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Greathed,  arrived  at   Cawnpore,   where   reinforcements  were 


*  **  One  moming,*'  says  Grant  in  his  joomal,  *'  when  I  was  having  breakfast  by  the 
roadside,  a  ooolie  pat  into  my  hand  a  (|uili  which  he  had  ingeniously  fitted  into  a 
hole  maae  in  his  cudgel,  the  apertare  bemg  so  carefully  closed  up  with  a  piece  of  wood 
that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Inside  the  quill  was  a  smaU  roll  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written  a  despatch  traced  in  Greek  chax«cters,  so  that,  had  it  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  have  discovered  its  meaning. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  my  Greek,  and  I  employed  several  young  gentlemen  lately 
from  school  to  decipher  the  missive.  It  proved  to  be  from  Sir  James  Outram, 
written  from  the  Besidency  at  Lucknow,  and  requested  that  aid  might  be  afforded 
to  his  force  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  they  were  running  short  of  provisions,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer.**  After  this  Grant  made  forced  marches 
to  Cawnpore. 
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being  concentrated  with  the  object  of  relieving  Havelock  and 
the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Lucknow.  As  the  column  passed 
like  a  ship  through  the  sea,  the  rebels  closed  in  their  rear,  and 
communications  oetween  the  upper  and  lower  provinces  were 
interrupted.  From  Agra  to  Cawnpore  the  road  was  quite 
closed,  but  from  Agra  upwards  and  Cawnpore  downwards  it 
was  open.  Grant  marched  into  Cawnpore  with  1,550  infentry, 
620  artillery,  400  cavalry,  and  190  sappers  and  miners.  On 
reporting  himself  to  General  Archdale  Wilson,  in  commaud  of 
that  station,  that  officer  reinforced  him  with  390  men  of  the 
93rd  Highlanders,  under  Colonel  Hon.  Adrian  Hope,  detach- 
ments of  the  55th  Regiment,  and  5th  Fusiliers,  and  some  fifty 
artillerymen ;  so  that  his  column  was  made  up  to  3,060  men, 
and  twenty  guns — a  considerable  force  in  those  days,  but  not  a 
man  too  many  to  eflFect  the  relief  of  Lucknow  and  withdrawal  of 
the  garrison,  the  duty  assigned  to  it. 

Grant  crossed  the  Ganges  on  the  30th  October,  pushed  on  in 
easy  marches  without  meeting  any  opposition  until  he  arrived  at 
Bunnee,  where  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  As  the  stream  was 
low  he  was  enabled  to  cross  his  troops  at  a  ford,  and,  advancing 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  encamped  on  an  open  plain.  He  had 
intended  to  march  that  morning  to  Alumbagh,  about  ten  miles 
from  Bunnee,  and  forty-nine  from  the  Ganges,  but,  during  the 
previous  night,  received  an  express  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
written  from  Cawnpore,  where  he  had  arrived  from  Calcutta, 
directing  him  to  halt  in  the  best  position  he  could  find  until  Sir 
Colin  joined  him.  It  thus  happened  that,  on  this  morning,  the  3rd 
November,  Grant  marched  at  7  a.m.  instead  of  4,  his  usual 
hour,  and  most  fortunately,  as  the  event  proved,  for  a  large  body 
of  rebels  had  taken  post  at  the  village  of  Buntheera,  about  two 
miles  in  advance,  intending  to  allow  the  main  column  to  pass, 
and  then  to  loot  the  convoy,  which  waa  of  immense  length, 
extending  over  two  miles  of  ground.  Grant  now  attacked  the 
rebels,  drove  them  out  of  the  village,  and  captured  their  only 
gun.  He  then  encamped  on  the  plain,  and,  on  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, was  joined  at  Buntheera  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who 
brought  with  him  a  detachment  of  9th  Lancers  and  Punjaub 
Irregulars,  and  the  naval  brigade  under  Captain  Peel,  R.N.,  with 
six  24-pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  four  large  mortars. 

Grant  rode  out  to  greet  his  old  friend  and  shipmate  in  the 
Belleisle  when  going  out  to  China,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
letter  from  Peshawur,  when  he  said  that  he  had  "  one  foot  in 
the  grave,'*  upon  which  Sir  Colin  replied  that  he  would  "  as 
soon  have  thought  of  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
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Commander-in-Cliief  in  India."  Sir  Colin  Campbell  now 
assumed  command,  Grant  being  in  command  of  the  division, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-GeneraL 

The  supplies  brought  for  the  troops  at  Lucknow  were  for- 
warded, under  a  convoy  commanded  by  Brigadier  Adrian  Hope, 
to  Alumbagh,  where  the  small  garrison  had  been  holding  out 
since  the  25th  September,  when  Outram  and  Havelock  made 
their  memorable  advance,  and  then  the  transport  animals  and 
wheeled  carriage  were  sent  back  to  Cawnpore,  and,  on  12th 
November,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  marched  with  the  main  body 
for  Alumbagh.  On  approachiug  within  two  miles  of  that 
position  the  enemy  were  found  in  great  force  in  an  entrenched 
position,  about  1,400  yards  on  the  right  flank  of  the  advance 
guard,  under  Adrian  Hope,  on  which  they  opened  fire  with  some 
guns.  The  Commander-in-Chief  first  attacked  them  on  their 
left,  and  Grant  on  the  right,  but  an  intervening  swamp  saved 
them  firom  receiving  more  than  a  distant  fire  from  the  guns, 
though  Lieutenant  Qough,  with  a  party  of  irregular  cavalry, 
managed  to  kill  some  of  them  as  they  retired,  and  captured, 
two  guns.  Alumbagh  was  now  reached,  and,  on  14th  November, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  marched  to  relieve  Luckuow. 

Advancing  through  fields  of  grain  nearly  due  east  over  a 
plain  in  which  occasionally  the  heavy  guns  stuck  fast,  he  com- 
menced the  operations  by  an  attack  on  the  Dilkhoosha  palace. 
This  was  carried  after  some  heavy  firing,  and  then  the  division 
moved  on  the  Martini^re,  where  the  enemy  had  guns  in  position, 
which  was  also  captured  by  him  after  the  British  heavy  guns 
had  pounded  it  from  the  Dilkhoosha  plateau.  There  was  a  rest 
on  the  15th  November,  but  on  the  following  day  the  division 
advanced  straight  across  the  ford  and,  passing  through  the 
suburbs,  stormed  the  Secunderbagh  after  a  severe  struggle. 
Grant  says  in  his  journal : — "  I  was  riding  beside  Sir  Colin, 
close  to  one  of  the  guns,  when  a  musket  shot  killed  a  gunner, 
passing  completely  through  him  and  striking  the  Conmiander- 
m-Chief  with  great  force  on  the  thigh.  We  thought  at  first 
he  was  wounded,  but  he  escaped  with  a  severe  bruise."  The 
next  position  attacked  was  the  Shah  Nujeef,  which,  after  being 
battered  for  three  hours  by  heavy  artillery,  was  stormed  at 
dusk  after  one  of  the  sternest  struggles  of  the  war.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  and  General  Grant,  with  their  respective  staffs, 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Shah  Nujeef,  where  occasionally 
round  shot  plumped  in  from  the  rebel  lotteries.  The  fortified 
work,  formerly  used  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  32nd  Regiment  as  their 
mess  house,  was  now  shelled,  and  then  carried  by  storm  by  a 
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party  of  the  90th  Regiment,  led  by  Captain  (now  Oeneral  Sir 
Garnet)  Wolseley,  who,  pressing  on,  carried  the  Motee  Mahal, 
and  soon  after  a  junction  was  effected  with  the  Residency. 
Grant  says  in  his  journal : — "  Shortly  after  we  entered  the 
Motee  Mahal,  General  Havelock  came  from  the  Residency  to 
meet  us,  and  I  had  the  satisfiftction  of  being  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  being  relieved.  He  went  up  to  the  men, 
who  immediately  flocked  around  him  and  gave  him  three 
hearty  cheers.  This  was  too  much  for  the  fine  old  General, 
his  breast  heaved  with  emotion  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
He  turned  to  the  men  and  said, '  Soldiers,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you ;  soldiers,  I  am  happy  to  think  you  have  got  into  this  place 
with  a  smaller  loss  than  I  had.'  Hearing  this,  I  asked  him 
what  he  supposed  our  loss  amounted  to.  He  answered  that 
he  had  heard  it  estimated  at  80,  and  was  much  surprised  and 
grieved  when  I  told  him  that  we  had  about  43  officers  and 
450  men  killed  and  wounded.  We  went  together  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  at  the  mess  house,  where  Sir  James  Outram  also 
joined  us.  This  was  a  happy  meeting,  and  a  cordial  shaking  of 
hands  took  place." 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  says  in  a  private  letter  written  at  this 
time  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge : — "  My  old  friend 
Grant,  of  the  9th  Lancers,  who  now,  as  a  Brigadier,  conmiands 
the  division  under  my  immediate  supervision,  is  quite  invaluable 
from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people  he  is  among,  the 
enemy  he  has  to  deal  with,  his  great  experience  of  war  in  India, 
his  ready  appreciation  of  ground,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  able  at  a  glance  to  make  his  disposition.  If  your  Roval 
Highness  is  in  want  of  an  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  for  India, 
he  is  just  the  man  for  it,  and  with  the  rank  of  Major-General 
would  perform  the  duty  most  admirably.  It  would  also  be  a 
most  fitting  reward  for  his  very  distinguished  and  gallant  service 
throughout  this  and  former  campaigns."  Grant  received  the 
commendations  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  for  the  assistance  he 
had  rendered  throughout  the  operations  thus  happily  concluded. 
In  his  cautious  temperament  he  had  much  in  common  with  his 
countryman,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  much  abused 
by  some  critics,  who  nicknamed  him  **  Old  Eubahdar ''  (take  care) 
for  what  they  considered  over-caution  and  want  of  enterprise. 
Grant  belonged  to  the  school  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir 
Archdale  WiLon — cautious  commanders  who  would  leave  nothing 
to  chance,  but  made  sure  of  their  communications  before  ad- 
vancing, and  of  their  outposts  each  evening  before  retiring  to 
rest ;  a  point  on  which  Sir  Colin  was  especially  careftd,  and 
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would  himself  go  round  and  see  that  all  was  safe  unless  he 
had  his  trusty  finend,  Hope  Grant,  with  him.  If  these  officers 
erred  on  the  side  of  caution,  the  opposite  school — represented  at 
Delhi  by  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  was  condemned  for 
venturing  too  close  to  the  walls,  notably  on  the  9th  July,  the 
day  he  was  severely  wounded,  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
tended seat  of  hostilities,  by  other  officers — was  accused  of 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  and  spoken  of  as  being  too 
reckless.  These  strictures  and  recriminations,  however,  always 
arise  in  any  war  where  the  operations  are  of  a  chequered  nature, 
according  to  the  bias  of  the  critic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  views  of  the  rival  schools  to  a  practical  test.  However  this 
may  be.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  more  than  satisfied  with  his 
lieutenant,  and  reported  that  "  his  activity  in  carrying  out  the 
details  has  been  admirable,  and  his  vigilance  in  superintending 
the  outpost  duties  has  been  unsurpassed."  Lord  Canning 
echoed  these  sentiments  in  his  General  Order  thanking  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  relieving  army.* 

The  evacuation  of  the  Residency  was  accomplished  with 
admirable  judgment,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  leaving  Sir 
James  Outram  with  3,500  men  to  defend  the  Alumbagh 
position,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  arrived  at  Cawnpore  in  time 
to  save  General  Windham's  hardly  pressed  force  n*om  destruc- 
tion. On  the  30th  November,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  encamped  at  a  point  about  two  miles  below  Bunnee  bridge, 
heavy  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Cawnpore,  and  a 
messenger  arrived  in  hot  haste  firom  General  Windham  request- 
ing Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  advance  to  his  relief.  A  forced 
march  of  thirty-five  miles  brought  the  army  within  four  miles 
of  Cawnpore,  and,  on  the  following  day,  they  crossed  the  Ganges 
by  the  bridge  of  boats.  The  Commander-in-Chief  pitched  hid 
camp  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  barracks,  but 
the  right  was  thrown  so  tax  forward  that  the  rebels  were  able 
to  pitch  shot  and  shell  into  it  at  long  ranges.  "  The  enemy," 
says  Grant  in  his  journal, "  had  discovered  which  was  Sir  Colin's 
tent,  though  it  was  a  common  bell  one,  and  in  no  ways  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention.  He  had  desired  me  to  pitch  mine 
alongside  his,  and  though  shot  and  shell  costantly  fell  around 
us,  wounding  his  orderly's  horse  and  two  bullocks,  and  passing 

*  In  hu  General  Order,  dated  23rd  November,  1857»  his  lordship  says:— ** To 
Brigadier-General  Hope  Grant,  who  immediatelv  commanded  the  dlTision  employed, 
his  lordship  in  council  tenders  his  warm  acknowledgments  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  his  command.  This  well-tried  oflicer 
had  already  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  operations  before  Delhi,  and  has 
received  the  public  thanks  of  government.*'  ' 
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throught  the  tent  of  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  he  would  not 
move  an  inch  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  used  one  gets  to  these 
little  oqcurrences.  We  brought  up  a  24-pounder,  and  succeeded 
in  silencing  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  '  The  Commander-in-Chiefs 
first  care  was  to  despatch  the  ladies,  children,  and  sick  to  Alla- 
habad under  a  strong  escort,  which  was  accomplished  on  the 
night  of  the  3rd  December,  and  on  Sunday,  the  6th,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  took  the  offensive  against  the  enemy,  who  numbered 
25,000  men  and  36  guns. 

In  the  ensuing  operations,  which  were  skilfully  conceived 
and  carried  out  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Brigadier-General 
Grant,  after  the  rebels  had  been  driven  from  their  positions 
by  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  columns  of  infiantry,  pushed 
on  with  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  took  the  rebel 
camp,  in  which  he  found  three  8-inch  and  two  5-inch  mortars, 
together  with  a  vast  amount  of  stores  and  clothing,  which  had 
been  looted  by  the  rebels  when  they  captured  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  Pursuing  the  enemy  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  up 
to  the  Kalla  Nuddee,  he  captured  a  great  many  guns,  which 
were  brought  back  to  camp  at  nightfall ;  during  the  day  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp  was  killed.  He  says  in  his  journal : — "We 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  where  the  battle  had  been  fought 
The  night  was  cold,  we  had  no  tents,  and  little  to  eat.  Sir 
Colin  was  the  most  thorough  soldier  of  us  all.  When  his  force 
was  required  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  a  very  common  occurrence, 
he  always  made  a  point  of  stopping  with  the  men.  His  courage 
and  judgment  were  unsurpassed.  Cool  and  good-humoured  in 
action,  always  in  his  place  when  most  wanted,  he  could  not  fail 
to  win  the  confidence  of  those  under  him." 

On  the  8th  December,  Grant,  under  instructions  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  marched  against  Bithoor,  the  residence  of 
Nana  Sahib,  with  discretionary  power  to  change  his  course  to  a 
ferry  twenty-five  miles  up  the  river,  called  Serai  Gh&t,  if  he 
ascertained  on  the  road  that  the  rebels  had  conveyed  any  guns 
in  that  direction.  The  force  placed  at  his  disposal  consisted  of 
Brigadier  Adrian  Hope's  brigade,  about  2,800  men,  with  11 
guns.  *'  At  one  p.m.  on  the  8th  December,"  he  says,  '*  I  began 
my  march.  On  the  road  I  learned  that  5  brass  guns  and  a  24- 
pounder  had  been  conveyed  by  that  route.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  make  for  Serai  Gh&t,  and  at  nightiall  started  afresh,  and  a 
little  before  daylight  arrived  at  Surajpoor,  about  three  miles 
from  the  ferry.  Having  collected  all  encumbrances  which  were 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  my  further  expedition,  I  placed 
them  in  a  safe  position,  with  an  escort  of  100  in&ntry,  2  guns, 
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and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  my  force, 
advanced  by  a  cross-country  road  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
As  I  approached  it,  I  halted  the  main  body,  and,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  went  out  to  reconnoitre."  Having  learned  that 
the  guns  of  which  he  was  in  search  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  Grant  sent  back  for  his  main  body,  and,  on  the  arrival  of 
his  cavalry  and  guns,  pushed  on  over  some  bad  swampy  ground 
until  within  range  of  the  enemy.  The  guns,  consisting  of  Cap- 
tains Middleton's  and  Remington's  batteries,  opened  a  concen- 
trated fire,  which,  he  says,  "  told  with  such  terrible  eflfect  upon 
the  enemy,  crowded  into  a  mass  with  their  guns,  bullocks,  and 
baggage,  that  they  gave  way,  and  retreated  as  fisist  as  possible 
along  the  river  bank,  where  it  would  have  been  diflScult  to  have 
pursued  them  in  force,  owing  to  the  marshy  state  of  the  ground. 
However,  the  irregular  cavalry  managed  to  overtake  and  cut 
up  some  of  them.  My  gallant  regiment,  the  9th  Lancers,  was 
in  support  of  our  batteries.  We  captured  fifteen  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  with  the  finest  bullocks  I  ever  saw,  belonging  to  the  Gwa- 
lior  contingent  They  occupied  a  very  cramped  position,  the 
ground  around  being  marshy,  so  much  so  indeed  that  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  our  capture.  I  was 
struck  with  a  grape-shot  in  the  foot,  but  again,  most  wonderful 
to  say,  without  being  wounded.  At  the  time  I  was  close  to 
Remington's  battery,  but  the  shot  must  have  been  a  ricochet."* 
The  Gwalior  contingent,  the  finest  fighting  force  the  rebels  pos- 
sessed, were  thus  defeated  and  finally  dispersed,  with  a  loss  of 
thirty-six  guns — all  they  possessed. 

On  the  11th  December  Grant  proceeded  to  Bithoor,  where 
was  the  palace  of  the  infamous  Nana  Sahib,  which  was  burnt ; 
in  a  well  here  he  discovered  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  and 
articles  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  24th  December  he  started 
for  Mynpoorie,  and,  on  the  following  day,  was  joined  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Poorwah,  and 

*  In  a  private  letter  to  Grant,  dated  10th  December,  Sir  Colin  Ckmpbell  says  :— 
'*  Most  heartily  do  I  congratolate  yoa  upon  the  great  and  important  sucoeas  yon  have 
obtuned  over  the  rebels,  and  in  the  capture  of  all  their  gmis,  fifteen  in  number.  It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  advantage  to  our  interests,  military  and  political, 
which  will  result  from  the  taking  of  the  only  gims  remaining  with  the  Owalior 
contingent.  All  the  discontented  chiefs,  with  their  rabble  of  villains^  will  lose  hope  and 
heart  at  once  on  learning  the  result  of  your  pursuit  and  attack  oi  the  body  of  men 
potecting  the  guns  that  had  been  left  to  them,  with  the  loss  of  the  latter.  All  this 
IS  matter  for  reied  rejoicing,  and  will  cause  great  satisfaction  in  Calcutta.  Tour  note 
reached  me  about  2  ajn.  this  morning.  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  sending  information 
l^  telegraph  to  the  Govemor-QeneraJ,  which  he  would  receive  about  breakfast-time, 
and  afford  him  intense  satisfaction.  The  mail  for  England  is  to  close  at  Calcutta  this 
evening,  so  that  the  manner  of  the  disposal  of  the  ffuns  of  the  Owalior  contingent, 
with  the  last  few  days,  will  be  known  at  home  within  a  month  from  the  present 
date.  I  hope  to  greet  you  as  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Hope  Grant  before  the  end  of  April.** 
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thence  to  Qoorsaigunj.  Finding  that  the  bridge  over  the  Kalla 
Nuddee  had  been  broken  by  the  rebels,  who  had  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  road  in  rear  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  British 
advance  to  Futteygurh,  Sir  Colin  sent  on  Hope's  brigade,  which 
drove  them  away.  The  bridge  was  repaired,  but  on  2nd  January, 
1858,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  rode  down  to  the  river,  the 
enemy,  who  had  gathered  meanwhile  in  strong  force,  with  several 
guns,  opened  a  heavy  fire,  upon  which  he  sent  his  troops  across 
the  bridge,  and  quickly  drove  them  out  of  the  village,  capturing 
their  gims.  Grant  says  in  his  journal : — "  Sir  CoUn  had  been 
struck  in  the  stomach  by  a  spent  rifle-shot,  which  nearlv  doubled 
him  up,  but  did  not  otherwise  injure  him.  By  a  like  shot,  when 
talking  to  him  and  Mansfield,  I  was  hit  in  the  side  with  such 
force  ttiat  for  some  moments  I  could  not  speak.  Happily  I  was 
only  bruised.  I  took  the  cavalry  at  a  trot  round  to  the  left,  and 
came  upon  large  bodies  of  rebels  retreating  in  hot  haste.  The 
9th  Lancers  charged  and  cut  down  a  number,  but  several 
jumped  into  the  deep  ditches  on  the  roadside,  and  fired  at 
us  as  we  passed.  One  Sepoy  took  a  deliberate  pot  shot  at 
me,  when  within  but  a  few  yards  of  him,  but  providentially  he 
missed  me." 

On  the  following  day  the  forces  marched  for  Futteygurh,  and 
took  possession,  without  opposition,  of  a  strong  mud  fort,  and 
the  town  of  Furrackabad,  a  few  miles  distant,  was  also  occupied. 
As  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  now  engaged  in  his  preparations 
for  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow,  Grant  received  ten  days'  leave 
of  absence  to  see  his  wife  at  UmbaUa.  Leaving  Furrackabad  on 
14th  January,  in  company  with  his  aide-de-camp,*  he  posted  to 
Umballa  in  fifty-two  hours,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  brief 
but  happy  visit,  returned  to  camp  on  the  night  of  the  24th.  On 
that  day  week  Grant  marched  m  command  of  the  main  body 
towards  Cawnpore.  Being  an  ardent  sportsman,  on  the  line  of 
march  he  indulged  in  a  day's  pig-sticking  and  fox-hunting  at 
a  place  near  Eanouj,  thus  agreeably  varying  the  monotony  of 
chasing  rebels  over  the  country.  On  arriving  at  Soorajpore,  he 
received  a  message  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  a  few  days,  directing  him  to  ioin  him  at  Cawnpore. 
Accordingly  he  started  oflf  with  his  two  aides-de-camp  and  Lieu- 
tenant Boberts,f  his  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  and  rode 
into  Cawnpore,  twenty-seven  miles  distant.     On  his  arrival,  Sir 

t  The  late  Colonel  Hon.  Aagnstas  Anson,  MP.  for  Bewdle^,  who  serred  as  his 
aideKle-camp  during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  throughout  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  China 
campaign  of  1800. 

t  Now  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  commanding  the  army  in  Af^anistao. 
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Colin  Campbell  informed  liim  of  his  intention  to  run  down  to 
Allahabad,  to  confer  with  the  Govemor-Oeneral,  and  directed 
him  to  cross  the  Ganges  and  assume  command  of  the  whole 
force  between  Cawnpore  and  Bunnee,  where  Sir  James  Outram's 
command  commenced.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  February  Grant 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  proceeded  to  Oonao,  where  he  had  a 
force  of  3,500  men  under  his  command.  Receiving  an  order 
from  Major-General  Mansfield,  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  make  a  donir  (or  rapid  expedition)  to  a  place 
called  Futtehpore  Churassie,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
the  Cawnpore  road,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  marched 
on  the  15th  February  with  a  strong  brigade  of  all  arms,*  and, 
making  his  way  across  country,  reached  his  destination  in  two 
days,  but  found  that  Nana  Sahib,  whose  quarters  he  proposed 
to  beat  up,  had  decamped.  After  destroying  the  fort  and  build- 
ings, he  marched  to  Bangurmow  and  Sultangunj,  and  on  the 
23rd  February  arrived  at  Meeanguni,  a  town  surrounded  by  a 
loopholed  waU,  and  held  by  the  rebels,  who  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  resist.  Grant  reconnoitred  the  place,  and  finding  on 
one  side  an  excellent  position  within  350  yards,  where  the  heavy 
guns  could  be  brought  up,  and  a  part  of  the  wall  in  which  was  a 
postern  gate  which  could  be  breached,  ordered  up  two  18-pounder 
guns,  and  placed  the  53rd  Regiment,  with  the  38th  in  support, 
in  rear  of  the  guns  behind  a  village.  The  cavalry,  with  four 
horse  artillery  guns,  he  sent  to  cover  the  Lucknow  road,  and 
placed  a  battery  on  the  right  of  the  breaching  guns  to  keep  down 
the  musketry  fire  firom  the  walls  of  the  town.  In  the  space  of 
fifty  minutes  the  two  heavy  guns  made  a  practicable  breach, 
and  he  then  ordered  the  53rd  Regiment,  which  had  been  formed 
into  two  columns,  to  advance  to  the  assault.  "  This  duty,"  he 
says  in  his  despatch, "  was  performed  most  admirably  by  the  53rd ; 
they  approached  the  town  through  some  lanes  to  the  left,  rushed 
in  at  the  breach,  stormed  the  town,  and  took  it ;  six  guns  were 
also  taken.  Numbers  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  numbers 
tried  to  make  their  escape  through  the  gates;  but  we  were 
everywhere  prepared  for  them,  and  altogether  there  must  have 
been  500  killed  and  400  taken  prisoners.  The  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  infantry,  on  all  sides,  did  their  duty,  and  gave  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction."  The  British  loss  was  only  twenty-one 
killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Captain  Jones,  R.N., 
a  volunteer. 

*  The  d4th,  38tb,  and  53rd  Regiments  of  Infantry,  2  squadrons  of  7th  Hussars, 
Anderson's  and  Turner's  troops  of  horse  artillery,  5  heavy  guns  and  mortars,  and  a 
company  of  sappers. 
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The  Commander-in-Chief,  in  forwarding  this  despatch  to  the 
Governor-General,  expressed  his  opinion  "  that  Sir  Hope  Grant 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  affairs  in  which  he  has  been  engaged, 
displayed  great  energy,  zeal,  and  ability,  and  that  he  well 
deserves  the  approbation  of  his  lordship,"  who,  on  his  part, 
was  not  slow  in  recording  "  his  concurrence  in  the  high  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  merits  of  that 
officer."  The  many  brilliant  services  performed  at  Delhi,  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations,  now  received  a  more  substantial 
reward  than  mere  thanks.  Grant  was  created  a  K.C.B.,  and,  by 
a  General  Order,  dated  20th  February,  1858,  the  Queen  directed 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  for  "  his  eminent 
services  in  command  of  the  cavalry  division  at  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  and  in  that  of  a  division  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow  under 
Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  also  in  the  subsequent  operations  at  Cawn- 
pore,  when  the  rebel  army  sustained  a  total  defeat."  Soon  after 
he  received  the  substantial  reward  of  a  '*  distinguished  service 
pension  "  of  £200  a  year. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  marched  on  25th  February  from  Meeangunj, 
and  on  1st  March  joined  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Buntheera. 
Sir  Hope  now  assumed  command  of  the  cavalry  division  of  the 
army  for  the  subjugation  of  the  province  of  Gude.  On  the  2nd 
March  Sir  Colin  marched  with  a  division  of  infantry,  3  troop 
of  horse  artillery,  and  1,300  cavalry,  under  Grant,  for  Dilk- 
hoosha,  which  was  occupied.  Sir  Hope  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  outposts,  and,  while  placing  some  guns,  was  struck 
by  a  spent  bullet.  In  the  ensuing  operations  for  the  capture  of 
Lucknow  he  acted  as  second  in  command  to  Sir  James  Outram, 
who  conducted  the  trans-Goomtee  operations,*  with  6,000 
men  and  30  guns,  Brigadier-General  Walpole  commanding  the 
infantry,  and  Brigadier  Hagart  the  cavalry  brigade. 

On  the  15th  March,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the  Kaiser 
Bagh,  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  ordered  off  to  Seetapore,  with  1,100 
cavalry  and  two  troops  of  horse  artillery,  but  was  recalled  the 
same  day,  after  making  his  first  march,  as  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  enemy  were  still  in  force  in  the  city.  On  the  19th 
March,  Sir  James  Outram  attacked  and  captured  the  Moosa- 
bagh,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  enemy  escaped  in  great  numbers,  thus  protracting  the  war 
considerably.  Sit  Hope  Grant  says  in  his  journal : — "  Brigadier 
Campbell,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  some  guns,  and  1,500 
cavalry,  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  front,  in  readiness  to 

*  These  operatioiiB  have  been  described  in  detail  in  the  memoir  of  Sir  James 
Outram. 
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pitch  into  them  on  their  retreat ;  and  I  was  ordered  with  my 
guns  to  assist,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  in  dislodging 
the  enemy  from  the  Moosabagh,  and,  with  my  cavalry,  to  fall 
upon  any  who  crossed  over  to  my  side.  The  rebels  opened  fire 
upon  my  men  at  a  long  range,  but  my  orders  were  not  to 
advance  until  a  simultaneous  attack  had  been  made  by  all 
Outram's  troops.  His  force,  however,  did  not  arrive  until 
nearly  two  hours  after  I  had  taken  up  mv  position,  and  Outram 
had  scarcely  commenced  firing  when  tne  enemy  found  it  too 
hot,  and  bolted,  and  continued  their  retreat  unmolested  by 
Campbell's  brigade.  With  his  large  force  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  there  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  cutting  oflF  the 
large  masses  of  ftigitive  rebels,  yet  nearly  all  were  allowed  to 
escape." 

On  22nd  March,  Sir  Hope  Grant  marched  with  a  strong 
brigade  of  all  arms  to  a  town  called  Eoorsie,  about  25  miles 
from  Lucknow,  on  the  Fyzabad  road,  when  two  squadrons  of  the 
Punjaub  Cavalry,  led  by  Captain  (now  General  Sir  Samuel) 
Browne,  and  a  party  of  Watson's  Horse,  under  Captain  Cosserat, 
had  a  smart  action  with  the  rebels,  in  which  the  latter  officer 
and  Lieutenant  Macdonald  were  killed ;  and  Captain  Browne 
charged  five  times,  killing  200  of  the  enemy,  and  capturing  13 
guns  and  a  mortar.  After  this  Sir  Hope  returned  to  Lucknow, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  garrison  ;*  but  he  was  not  to 
remain  long  in  cantonments.  Under  orders  from  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  started  for  Allahabad  on  the  9th  April,  he 
marched,  two  days  later,  with  a  strong  column  of  about  3,000 
men  for  Baree,  29  miles  from  Lucknow,  on  the  Seetapore  road, 
where  the  enemy  had  congregated  under  the  Moolvie,  Mansoob 
Ali,  who  was  one  of  the  guidmg  spirits  of  the  Gude  rebels.  On 
the  13th  April,  Sir  Hope  came  up  with  the  enemy,  about  6,000 
infantry  and  1,000  horse,  posted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with 
hills  on  either  side.  The  rebels  first  tried  to  cut  oflf  the  bag- 
gage, which  extended  over  a  line  of  nearly  3  miles,  but  were 
repulsed  by  a  troop  of  the  7th  Hussars  ;  the  in&ntry  were  now 
ordered  to  advance  on  the  village,  which  was  gallantly  stormed, 
and  then  the  enemy  were  driven  from  some  higher  ground  after 
making  a  feeble  resistance.  Continuing  his  march  through  Bur- 
assie,  Manidabad,  and  Ramnuggur  (6  miles  from  Bittoulie),  on 

*  The  Lucknow  garrison  consisted  of  D'Agoilar's  and  Olpberts'  troops  of  horse 
artillery.  Gibbon's  and  Carton's  batteries  of  foot  artUlerr,  lonr  gairison  batteries, 
one  company  of  engineers,  and  three  companies  of  Punjaub  and  Delhi  Pioneers ;  2nd 
Dragoon  Guards,  the  Lahore  Light  Horse,  Ist  Sikh  Cayalry,  and  Hodson's  Horse. 
HWa,  20th,  23rd,  3dth,  53rd,  90tb,  and  97th  Regiments ;  1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  Head- 
quarters of  27th  Madras  N J.  and  5th  Punjaub  Infantry. 
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the  21st  April,  in  response  to  an  order  fix)m  Sir  William  Mans- 
field, he  turned  towards  Lucknow.  On  his  way  he  paid  a  visit 
to  an  Oude  Rajah,  who  made  offers  of  submission,  but  whose 
conduct  had  been  suspicious  throughout  the  Mutiny.  Taking 
with  him  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  he  entered  this  chiefs  fort, 
which  was  situated  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  and,  after 
much  search,  discovered  3  guns,  one  of  them,  a  9-pounder, "  most 
skilfully  fietcing  the  road  by  which  we  had  travelled,  double 
shotted  with  grape  and  round  shot,  ready  primed,  and  having  a 
slow-match  &ed  and  lighted."  On  the  following  day  Sir  Hope 
sent  Brigadier  (now  General  Sir  Alfired)  Horsford  with  a  force, 
and  the  fort  was  levelled  with  the  ground  and  the  jungle  burned. 
He  now  rode  into  Lucknow  with  his  staff,  and,  on  29th  April, 
proceeded  to  Bunnee,  where  his  field-force,  now  made  up  to  a 
strength  of  4,500  men,  had  marched  firom  Nawabgunj.  After 
visiting  some  places.  Sir  Hope  arrived  on  10  th  May  (the  1st 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny)  before  Doondeakeira, 
a  fort  of  great  extent  and  enormous  strength,  surrounded  by  an 
almost  impervious  jungle,  belonging  to  Ram  Bux,  a  rebel  who 
had  killed  several  of  the  Cawnpore  fugitives.  The  place  was 
deserted,  and  had  apparently  been  denuded  of  all  means  of 
defence,  but,  on  a  search  being  instituted,  3  guns,  one  a  French 
32-pounder  howitzer,  were  found  in  some  deep  dry  wells.  On 
the  12th  May,  Sir  Hope  arrived  at  Nuggur,  and,  hearing  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  position  in  force  at  Sirsee,  5  miles 
distant,  he  started  the  same  afternoon  to  attack  them. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  arrived  in  presence  of  the 
enemy— estimated  at  1,500  infantry  and  1,600  cavalry,  with 
2  guns — posted  along  a  nullah,  with  broken  ground  around  and 
a  large  nullah  in  their  rear.  Leaving  his  impedimenta  in  the 
rear  under  a  guard.  Sir  Hope  advanced  against  the  enemy. 
First  opening  fire  with  his  guns,  he  sent  the  Rifle  Brigade  and 
Sikhs  in  skirmishing  order,  with  the  38  th  and  90th  in  reserve  and 
covering  the  heavy  guns.  The  rebels,  attacked  in  this  vigoroua 
manner,  soon  broke  and  fled,  leaving  their  guns  and  a  lar^  number 
of  slain  on  the  field.  Sir  Hope  bivouacked  that  night,  and, 
marching  vid  Nuggur  and  Poorwah  to  Bunnee,  quitted  the  column 
— ^with  directions  to  proceed  to  Jellalabad,  and  then  cross  the 
Goomtee — and  rode  into  Lucknow  with  his  staff.  Here  he  learned 
firom  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Montgomery — who,  on  3rd  April,  had 
succeeded  Sir  James  Outram  as  Chief  Commissioner,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  latter  to  the  office  of  military  member  of  the 
Grovernor-General's  council — that  Beni  Madhoo,  a  notorious  rebel 
talookdar  (landowner),  was  threatening  the  Cawnpore  road  with  a 
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large  force.  Sir  Hope  joined  his  camp  at  Jellalabad  on  24th  iisj, 
and,  leaving  the  infantry  at  Bunnee,  marched  with  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  to  Nawabgunj,  on  the  Cawnpore  road ;  again 
bearing  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  that  Bern  Madhoo  was  at 
Jessenda,  8  miles  from  Bunnee,  he  marched  thither  with  his 
whole  force,  but  it  was  a  false  alarm.  On  the  4th  June  he 
crossed  the  Sye  and  proceeded  to  Foorwah,  where  he  exchanged 
formal  visits  with  our  faithful  ally,  the  Rajah  of  Kuppoortullah, 
who  had  with  him  some  900  raw  Sikh  levies.  Here  he  learned 
that  the  rebels  were  in  force  at  Nawabgunj,*  on  the  Fyzabad 
road,  about  18  miles  from  Lucknow,  and  proceeded  to  beat  them 
up  with  a  strong  column.  On  arriving  at  Chinhut,  he  left 
behind  all  his  baggage,  under  a  guard  of  200  men,  commanded 
by  Colonel  PumeU,  90th  Regiment ;  and  as  the  midday  heat 
was  very  trying,  resolved  to  cover  the  distance  of  12  miles  by  a 
night  marcL  At  11  p.m.  on  a  veir  dark  night,  he  set  out  with 
3,500  men,  and,  halting  for  breaktest  at  daylight,  near  a  stone 
bridge,  about  2  miles  from  their  position,  crossed  the  bridge 
after  silencing  the  rebel  fire,  and  attacked  the  rebels,  who  were 
strongly  posted  on  a  plateau  surroimded  on  three  sides  by  a 
stream;  striking  in  on  their  fourth  side,  which  rested  on  a 
jungle,  he  turned  their  right,  when  a  panic  ensued.  A  body  of 
zemindaree  horse,  however,  defended  2  guns  with  unsurpassed 
valour,  refused  to  yield  ground,  though  decimated  by  showers  of 
grape,  at  500yards  range,  and  repeated  charges  of  two  squadrons 
of  the  7th  Hussars,  led  by  Sir  William  Russell,  supported  by 
two  companies  of  the  60th  Rifles. 

With  the  admiration  of  a  soldier  for  a  brave  foe.  Grant  says  in 
his  journal : — "  I  have  seen  manv  battles  in  India,  and  many  brave 
fellows  fighting  with  a  determmation  to  conquer  or  die,  but  I 
never  vdtnessed  anything  more  magnificent  than  the  conduct  of 
these  zemindarees;  around  the  2  guns  alone  there  were  125 
corpses."  After  3  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  enemy,  who  num- 
bered 15,000,  fled,  leaving  6  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  600  men  dead  on  the  field.  The  British  loss  was  67  killed 
and  wounded,  exclusive  of  33  men  who  died  of  sunstroke,  and 
250  who  went  into  hospital  sick  firom  the  same  malady.  Grant 
says  in  his  journal : — "  Singular  to  say,  the  sufferers  generally 
died  during  the  night.  The  men  fell  asleep  in  their  tents  and 
never  awoke,  apoplexy,  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  sun, 
being  the  inwnediate  cause  of  death."    This  victory  had  a 

*  Called  Nawabgunj  Bara  Bonkee,  or  the  great  Nawabgnnj,  to  distin^msh  it  from 
NawabgoDJ  oo  the  Gawnpore  road.  Much  oonfuaion  arises  in  ideotifymg  pUces  in 
India,  owing  to  the  multiplication  of  the  names. 
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most  important  effect  on  the  rebels,  who  broke  up  into  small 
parties. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  returned  to  Lucknow,  leaving  his  force  at 
Nawabgunj,  to  which  he  again  returned  on  the  2l8t  July,  on 
receipt  of  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  directing  him 
to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Maun  Singh,  a  powerful  Rajah  who 
had  deserted  the  rebel  cause,  and  was  besieged  by  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy.  Hastily  marching  from  Nawabgunj  on  the  22nd 
July,  he  learned,  when  within  a  day's  march  of  the  Rajah's  fort, 
that  the  rebels  had  decamped,  some  having  joined  the  Begum 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gogra,  and  two  parties,  each  4,000 
strong,  having  gone  to  Sultanpore  on  the  Goomtee.  On  the  29th 
July,  Sir  Hope  entered  Fyzabad,  whence  he  hastened  with  his 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  to  the  Ghaut  of  Ajudia,  about  4 
miles  lower  down  the  Gogra,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  sink 
some  of  the  boats  employed  transporting  the  rebels  across  the 
stream.  On  the  following  day  he  received  a  visit  from  Maun 
Singh,  which  he  returned  on  the  2nd  August,  escorted  by  200 
cavalry,  at  the  Rajah's  fort,  12  miles  in  a  southerly  direction. 
The  place  was  surrounded  by  walls  about  2  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, having  a  palace  in  the  interior ;  and  Maun  Singh  showed 
his  visitors  two  guns,  which  he  said  he  had  captured  from  the 
enemy,  and  10  others  of  his  own,  which  he  said  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  newly-made  allies.  Under  orders  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir  Hope  detached  a  brigade,  on  the  7th 
August,  under  Brigadier  Horsford,  to  drive  away  the  enemy 
from  Sultanpore,  but  as  the  force  was  too  small  to  cross  the 
river  in  face  of  the  rebel  army — said  to  amount  to  14,000  men 
with  15  guns — on  the  19th  August  he  marched  in  support  of 
Horsford  with  the  Rifle  Brigade,  a  wing  of  the  53rd,  and  8 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  which  were  dragged  through  the  heavy 
ground,  with  much  labour,  by  the  elephants.  On  his  arrival  at 
Sultanpore,  the  engineers  set  to  work  constructing  rafts,  there 
being  no  boats  available,  and,  between  the  25th  and  27th,  the 
guns  and  entire  force  were  successftilly  transported  across  the 
river,  the  cavalry  swimming  their  horses — a  work  of  no  small 
difficulty,  as  the  river  was  broad  and  rapid.  The  enemy  made 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  crossing,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  attacked  the  camp,  but  were  easily  repulsed.  At  3  a.m.  on 
the  following  morning.  Sir  Hope  advanced  towards  the  enemy's 
position,  but  they  had  retreated  during  the  night.  The  engi- 
neers commenced  making  a  flying  bridge  across  the  river  with 
some  large  boats,  which  was  completed  by  the  5th  September. 

At  this  time  Sir  Hope  received  a  despatch  from  the  Chief  of 
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the  staff,  saying  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  "is  much  pleased 
with  all  you  have  done,  and  more  particularly  with  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  crossed  the  Gogra  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
with  such  very  imperfect  means."  Sir  William  Mansfield  also 
directed  him  to  come  to  Allahabad,  where  the  Governor-General 
and  Commander-in-Chief  were  staying,  to  be  invested  in  com- 
pany with  himself,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Bath.  This  was  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  hardships  of  campaigning,  and  Sir  Hope 
set  off,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Sikh  Horse,  and  rode  the 
distance  of  70  miles  in  two  days.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  performed 
the  ceremony  of  investiture,  and  Lord  Canning,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  charming  wife,  received  the  new  knight  with 
great  kindness  and  made  a  flattering  speech.  But  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief placed  his  friend  under  an  additional  obligation 
on  this  occasion.  It  would  seem  that  the  newly-installed  knight, 
being  engaged  in  campaigning  since  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  did  not  possess  the  full  dress  of  his  rank,  so  he 
had  recourse  to  the  wardrobe  of  Sir  Colin,  who  lent  him  the 
necessary  articles  of  uniform,  though  the  fit  would  have  horrified 
a  West-end  tailor,  for  Sir  Hope  was  of  very  spare  habit,  and  some 
inches  taller  than  his  good-natured  friend. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  returned  to  Lucknow  on  2nd  October,  and, 
on  the  11th,  again  took  the  field  to  beat  up  the  rebels  in  the 
direction  of  Tanda.  A  portion  of  his  force  had  a  brush  with  the 
enemy,  and,  on  23rd  October,  he  returned  to  Sultanpore,  whence, 
in  compliance  with  fi:^sh  orders,  he  marched  to  Eandoo  Nuddee ; 
but  the  rebels,  though  strongly  posted,  fled  on  his  approach, 
and  two  guns  were  captured  by  his  cavalry.  A  few  days  later. 
Sir  Hope  was  again  in  the  field,  to  take  up  a  position  between 
Amethie  and  Purseedapore,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Lord 
Clyde,  who  proposed  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Amethie.  Meanwhile, 
he  arranged  to  attack  the  fort  of  Rampore  Kussia,  on  the  4th 
November,  in  co-operation  with  Brigadier  (the  late  Sir  Edward) 
Wetherall,  but  that  officer  assaulted  the  place  on  the  previous 
day,  capturing  twenty-three  guns,  and  Sir  Hope,  who  rode  up 
as  fast  as  possible  with  his  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  found 
that,  owing  to  his  coadjutor's  precipitation,  the  rebels,  with  the 
exception  of  300  killed,  had  succeeded  in  escaping  in  an  easterly 
direction.  The  fort,  which  resembled  the  usual  mud  structures 
of  the  country,  was  inclosed  by  a  wall  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  with  a  thick  jungle.  Hence  Sir  Hope 
proceeded  towards  the  fort  of  Amethie,  after  reconnoitr- 
ing which  he  rode  over  to  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  camp, 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  to  arrange  for  the  attack. 
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However,  on  the  following  day,  the  Rajah  submitted  and  reported 
the  desertion  during  the  previous  night  of  the  force  under  his 
command,  numbenng  2,500  of  his  own  followers,  and  1,500 
Sepoys.  This  fort  was  also  of  immense  extent,  the  inclosing 
waJls  being  between  3  and  4  miles  in  circumference ;  of  the 
thirty  guns  with  which  it  was  known  to  be  armed,  only  sixteen 
could  1^  found.  From  Amethie  Sir  Hope  marched  to  rurseeda- 
pore,  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  north  of  Shunkerpore,  a 
fort  belonging  to  Beni  Madhoo,  who,  however,  evacuated  it  on 
the  approach  of  Grant's  force,  and  crossed  the  Gogra  with  some 
15,000  followers.  On  the  occupation  of  the  fort  the  following 
morning,  everything  was  found  to  have  been  removed  except  one 
gun  and  an  elephant. 

Grant  now  proceeded  to  Fyzabad,  where  he  found  a  force  of 
4,300  men  assembled  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  in  force 
on  the  opposite  bank.  After  the  engineers  had  bridged  the 
Gogra,  Sir  Hope  crossed  on  the  27th  November  with  the  main 
body,  a  Sikh  regiment  acting  in  co-operation  on  the  flank,  and 
the  enemy's  position  was  stormed.  He  now  followed  in  pursuit 
with  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and,  after  a  ride  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  returned  to  camp  across  the  Gogra,  having  captured 
six  guns.  On  3rd  December  he  marched  to  Bungaon,  thence 
to  Muchligaon,  where  he  captured  two  guns,  but  was  too  late 
to  cut  oflF  the  enemy,  and  next  took  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Bunkussia,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Gonda,  containing  five 
guns  and  much  stores.  On  the  9th  the  column  arrived  at 
Gonda,  and,  on  the  following  day,  crossed  the  river  Takree 
on  rafts,  arriving,  on  the  16th,  at  Bulrampore,  the  rajah  of 
which  had  been  a  firm  and  consistent  ally  of  our  rule.  Sir 
Hope  crossed  the  Raptee  to  visit  him  in  his  fort,  about  three 
miles  on  the  other  side,  and  was  hospitably  entertained.  He 
then  marched  to  the  fort  of  Toolsepore,  twelve  miles  distant, 
whence  Brigadier  Rowcroft,  acting  under  his  orders,  had  driven 
the  enemy,  under  Bala  Rao  and  Mahomed  Hussain,  capturing 
two  guns.  Continuing  his  march  for  Dulhurree,  close  to  the 
Nepaul  frontier,  where  he  waited  for  Rowcroft's  column,  he 
pushed  on  for  Pushuroa,  and  thus  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
escape  of  Bala  Rao,  who,  with  six  thousand  men  and  fifteen 
guns,  had  retreated  to  a  half-ruined  fort  near  Kundakote. 
Having  made  his  dispositions,  on  4th  January,  1859,  Grant 
moved  forward  to  the  attack,  but  the  rebels  were  too  thoroughly 
cowed  to  stand,  and  fled,  leaving  behind  them  15  guns. 

Sir  Hope  rode  across  country  to  have  an  interview  with  Lord 
Clyde,  who  placed  the  whole  of  the  troops  operating  in  Oude 
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under  his  orders,  but,  as  the  rebels  had  been  driven  across  the 
Nepaul  frontier— over  which  they  were  followed  by  Brigadier 
Horsford,  who  captured  14  guns — he  returned  to  Lucknow 
towards  the  end  of  January.  Soon  after,  Mohamed  Hussain 
surrendered,  and  was  brought  into  Sir  Hope's  camp,  which  was 
moved  to  Fyzabad,  and  then  to  Amorha,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Oogra.  As  the  rebels  were  reported  in  force  near  Bunkussia, 
having  broken  across  the  Nepaul  frontier  into  Oude,  he  sent 
one  column  towards  that  place,  and  another  by  Rampore  Thana 
to  scour  the  jungles,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  latter  along 
the  banks  of  the  Qogra.  On  the  7th  May  Sir  Hope  arrived 
at  Bulrampore,  when  he  received  letters  from  Bala  Bao  petition- 
ing for  pardon,  and  from  Nana  Sahib,  abusing  the  Government, 
and  asking  by  what  right  the  Company  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  country  and  declared  him  an  outlaw.  It  was  now 
stated  that  the  enemy  were  at  the  Serwa  Pass,  so  sending  a 
small  column  to  Toolsepore,  Sir  Hope,  on  the  21st  May,  entered 
the  pass,  when  the  rebels  opened  fire  from  the  hills  on  either 
side,  and  from  two  guDS  on  the  low  ground,  but,  while  a  company 
led  by  three  *  oflScers  of  his  staflf.  Captains  Wolseley,  Wilmot, 
and  Biddulph,  turned  their  right,  the  main  body,  after  a  toil- 
some march  of  4  miles,  took  them  in  flank,  and  the  7th  Punjaub 
Infantry  captured  their  2  guns,  the  only  ones  remaining  to  them. 
This  was  the  last  passage-of-arms  in  the  great  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  Sir  Hope,  having  driven  the  fragments  of  the  broken  rebel 
force  over  the  hills  into  the  Nepaul  territory,  returned  to  Luck- 
now  on  the  4th  June,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Dilkhoosha 
Palace. 

The  name  of  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  mentioned  in  the  vote  of 
thanks,  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  army  that  had 
quelled  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  restored  peace  to  that  blood- 
stained country ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  in  moving  the  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  4th  April,  1859,  observed : — "  Sir 
Hope  Grant  has,  perhaps,  been  more  constantly  and  actively 
engaged  than  any  other  officer  who  has  taken  a  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  recent  outbreak  in  India.  He  has,  I  believe, 
been  mentioned  more  frequently  than  any  other  officer  in 
despatches ;  always  in  the  front,  aJways  in  the  post  of  difficulty. 
A  complete  narrative  of  the  engagements  in  which  he  has  taken 
part,  would  in  itself  frimish  a  history  not  very  imperfect  of  the 
whole  of  the  operations  of  the  war."  After  recounting  Sir 
Hope  Grant's  services,  his  lordship  quoted  Lord  Clyde's  despatch 

*  Now  respectiTely  Qeoera!  Sir  Oaraet  Wolseley,  G.G.6. ;  Sir  Henry  Wilmot  V.C, 
C.B.,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Derbyshire  ;  and  Colonel  B.  Biddulph,  C.B.,  R.A. 
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of  the  7th  January  1859,  in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
says : — "  Sir  Hope  Grant's  despatches  during  the  last  six  months 
have  told  the  story  of  the  admirable  part  taken  by  him  in  this 
war.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  his  praise.  He  has  the  rare 
merit  of  uniting  the  greatest  boldness  in  action  to  a  firm  and 
correct  judgment,  and  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  his  orders 
and  instructions."  Lord  Granville,  on  the  same  day,  also 
observed: — "The  achievements  performed  by  Sir  Hope  Grant 
and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  seem  more  like  the  prodigies  of  valour 
recounted  in  the  pages  of  an  ancient  romance  than  actual 
historical  events  occurring  in  our  own  times." 

But  the  gallant  soldier  was  not  suflfered  to  rest  long  in  peace. 
The  home  Government  had  determined  to  send  an  expedition 
to  China  to  punish  the  imperial  government,  for  the  Taku  forts 
resisting  the  passage  of  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Hope, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  Lord  Clyde 
had  recommended  Sir  William  Mansfield  for  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  principally  drawn  from  India,  but  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  selected  Sir  Hope  Grant,  who  was  senior 
to  Mansfield,  and  whose  services  were  not  less  distinguished. 
Accordingly,  on  the  14th  October,  on  Lord  Clyde's  invitation, 
he  proceeded  to  Cawnpore,  and,  after  conferring  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  returned  to  Lucknow,  which  was  visited 
in  state  by  Lord  and  Lady  Canning,  in  whose  honour  a  fuU- 
ilress  parade  of  his  division  was  held  by  Sir  Hope  on  the  28th 
October.  In  December  he  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Lady  Grant  on  her  return  from  England. 

On  the  26th  February,  1860,  having  previously  been  gazetted 
to  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  he  sailed  for  China  in 
the  Fiery  Cross,  accompanied  by  Lady  Grant,  and,  on  the  12th 
March,  arrived  at  Hong  Kong.  On  the  31st  March  he  proceeded 
in  the  steamship  Grenada  to  Shanghai,  to  confer  with  his  col- 
league, General  Montauban,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  command  the  French  force  of  7,000  men, 
which  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the  British  army.  It  was 
decided  to  commence  operations  by  a  descent  on  Chusan. 
Accordingly,  an  allied  naval  and  military  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hope  Grant,  rendezvoused  at  King-tang, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ningpo,  whence  it  proceeded  to  Ting- 
hai,  the  capital  of  Chusan,  which  was  occupied,  on  the  21st 
April,  without  opposition.  Leaving  Brigadier  Reeves  in  com-  . 
mand,  Sir  Hope  sailed  thence  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  April, 
and,  after  a  visit  to  the  sacred  island  of  Pootoo,  famous  for  its 
Buddhist  monasteries,  returned  to  Hong  Kong.     Towards  the 
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end  of  May,  all  the  arrangements  for  the  campaign  in  the  north 
were  completed,  and  the  army,*  being  organised  into  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  under  Major-Grenerals  Sir  John  Michel 
and  Sir  Robert  Napier,  and  a  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  Brigadier 
Pattle,  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
70  ships  of  war,  including  gunboats  and  a  squadron  of  the 
Indian  navy ;  and  the  transports  numbered  1 20  sail ;  altogether 
the  expedition  formed  the  best  organised  and  equipped  force 
ever  despatched  by  this  country. 

Sir  Hope  Grant,  leaving  his  wife  at  Hong  Kong,  sailed  in  the 
Grenada  on  the  11th  June,  for  Shanghai,  where  he  met  his 
colleague.  General  Montauban,  with  whom  a  plan  of  operations 
was  discussed.  Montauban  proposed  that  a  landing  should  be 
made  at  a  spot  25  miles  south  of  the  great  fort,  which  had 
repulsed  the  fleet  the  previous  year,  and  then  march  up  along 
the  coast  and  attack  the  forts  with  light  guns,  but  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Hope,  decided  to 
proceed  up  the  river  Pehtang,  8  miles  north  of  the  Peiho, 
capture  the  town  of  Pehtang,  and  make  it  his  base. 

Sailing  from  Shanghai,  Sir  Hope  Grant  arrived  on  the  26th 
June,  at  Talienwan  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  which  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  British  force,  Chefoo  being  that  of  the  French. 
During  his  stay  at  Talienwan,  Sir  Hope  had  several  conferences 
with  his  French  colleague ;  and  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  the 
British  and  French  special  ambassadors,  also  met  in  council. 
Much  delay  was  caused  by  the  backwardness  of  General  Mont- 
auban's  preparations,  but,  at  length,  everything  being  ready, 
the  combined  expedition  sailed,  on  the  26th  July,  and,  two  days 
later,  arrived  at  rehtang. 

A  landing  was  effected  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  July,  and 
the  town  of  Pehtang  wafl  occupied  without  opposition,  the 
Chinese  troops  having  evacuated  the  place.  Sir  Hope  Grant 
took  up  his  quarters  under  canvas  in  the  fort,  and  General 

*  The  army  numbered  13,116  men  of  all  arms,  exclasive  of  some  5,000  garrisoniDg 
Hong  Kong  and  Oanton.  The  following  were  the  troops  who  accompanied  Sir  Hope 
Orant  to  the  north — 1st  Division,  Sir  John  liichel  commanding— 2  battalion  1st 
Regiment,  (Royals) ;  1  battalion  2nd  Regiment,  (Queen's) ;  Slst  Regiment ;  2 
battalions  OOth  Rifles ;  15th  Punjaub  Infantry ;  Loodianah  Regiment ;  Barry's  and 
Desborough's  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery ;  Fisher's  company  (No.  lO)  of  Royal 
Engineers.  2nd  Division,  Sir  Robert  Napier  commanding — 1  battalion  3rd  Regiment 
(Buffs) ;  44th  Regiment ;  67th  Regiment ;  99th  Regiment ;  8th  and  19th  Punjaub 
Infantry ;  Stirling's  and  (irovan's  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery ;  and  Graham's  (No.  23) 
company  of  Royal  Engineers.  Cavalry  Brigade,  Brigadier  Pattle  commanding — Two 
squadrons  of  the  1st,  or  King's  Dragoon  Guards ;  Probyn's  Horse  (ist  Sikh  Cavalry)  ; 
Fane's  Horse ;  and  Mil  ward's  battery  of  Royal  Artillery.  There  was  also  a  battery  of 
mountain  guns  manned  by  Madrassees,  about  250  Madras  sappers  and  miners,  and  a 
small  siege-train,  with  Major  Pennycnick's  company  of  Royal  Artillery.  At  the  seat 
of  war  the  British  force  had  a  strength  of  11,000  men,  and  the  French  6,700 
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Montauban  ia  the  town.  The  interval  between  the  1st  and 
12th  August  was  employed  in  landing  the  stores,  and  making 
reconnaissances,  the  firat  being  undertaken  by  General  CoUineau 
on  the  3rd,  and  the  second,  on  the  9th,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wolseley,  Assistant  Quarter-Master  General  On  the  12th 
August  the  whole  force — with  the  exception  of  the  99th  and 
some  French  troops — ^moved  from  Pehtang,  to  attack  the  cavalry 
camps  and  fortified  works  fronting  the  town  of  Sinho,  situated 
about  midway  between  Pehtang  and  Taku.  At  3  a.nL,  the  2nd 
Division,  consisting  of  the  3rd,  44th,  67th,  Marines,  and  8th 
Punjaubees,  with  Milward's  Armstrong  liattery,  and  some 
rockets,  the  whole  under  Sir  Robert  Napier,  assembled  in  the 
streets  of  Pehtang,  and  commenced  their  march  ankle  deep  in 
mud.  Shortly  after  getting  outside  the  town,  they  left  the  cause* 
way  and  took  a  course  to  the  right,  through  some  very  heavy 
ground,  in  which  the  artillery  waggons  stuck,  and  had  to  be  left 
behind.  Owing  to  the  great  obstacles  against  the  progress  of 
the  men  of  the  2nd  Division,  it  was  not  until  about  7  o'clock 
that  the  road  leading  out  of  the  town  was  sufficiently  clear  for 
the  Cavalry  Brigade — the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  leading,  fol- 
lowed by  Fano'p  and  Probyns  Sikh  Horse — to  follow.  The 
object  of  this  movement  to  the  right  by  the  in&ntry  and 
cavalry  was  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  1st  Division  and  the 
French,  under  Sir  Hope  Grant,  and  General  Montauban,  along 
the  high  road  leading  to  the  entrenchments.  About  8  o'clock 
the  troops  of  the  1st  Division,  headed  by  Barry's  Armstrong 
battery,  began  to  move  out  of  Pehtang,  and,  two  hours  later, 
the  main  column  of  the  French  were  crossing  the  bridge  leading 
out  of  the  town.  About  11  o'clock,  as  the  leading  columns  of 
the  1st  Division  were  nearing  the  first  entrenchment,  a  large 
force  of  Tartar  cavalry  suddenly  came  on  the  2nd  Division  and 
Cavalry  Brigade,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  a  general 
action  ensued.  The  Tartars  behaved  with  great  courage,  and 
a  party  of  them  made  an  attempt  to  ride  down  Stirling's  battery, 
while  the  guns  were  in  action,  but  were  driven  back  by  Lieu- 
tenant C.  M.  Macgregor,*  who.  with  great  gallantry,  charged  at  the 
head  of  a  portion  of  Fane's  Horse,  and  sent  them  to  the  right- 
about with  the  loss  of  about  thirty  of  their  number.  Ma<^regor 
himself  was  wounded  in  four  places,  and  several  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  movement  of  the  Tartars  was  con- 
sidered so  threatening,  that  the  Brigadier  actually  formed  square 
with  the  67th  and  Marines,  and  the  44th  were  deployed  in  line 

*  Now  Colonel  Macgregor,  G.B.,  GJ9.I.,  chief  of  the  staff  to  Sir  F.  Roberts  in 
Afghaniftan. 
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to  protect  Milward's  battery,  and,  with  the  Buffs,  opened  a  heavy 
fire  with  their  Enfields,  which  speedily  caused  the  enemy  to 
withdraw.  Shortly  after  the  fight  commenced  on  the  right,  the 
allied  artillery  were  got  into  line  about  a  mile  to  the  left,  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  first  entrenchment,  which  was  carried 
aft«r  a  heavy  fire.  The  whole  at  once  advanced  and  attacked 
with  the  artillery  the  second  series  of  works,  which  was  also 
evacuated  after  a  brief  resistance.  The  town  of  Sinho  was 
now  occupied,  and  the  French  encamped  inside  the  inner 
entrenchment.  The  division  marched  through  the  town,  and 
encamped  on  a  pl^in  in  its  rear,  where  they  were  joined  in 
the  afternoon  by  Sir  Robert  Napier's  division  and  the  Cavalry 
Brigade. 

About  2  miles  to  the  south-east  were  two  large  encamp- 
ments around  the  village  of  Tangkoo,  which  General  Montauban 
was  desirous  of  attacking  at  once,  but  his  English  colleague 
decided  to  postpone  the  advance  until  he  had  thrown  a  bridge 
across  the  canal  which  separated  the  roadway  and  village  from 
the  open  firm  ground  to  the  south  of  the  long  narrow  cause- 
way, having  ditches  on  each  side  of  it,  which  led  from  the 
allied  position  to  Tangkoo.  The  French  General,  accordingly, 
advanced  alone  with  his  infantry  and  guns  along  the  causeway, 
and  opened  fire,  but,  after  2  hours'  ineffectual  cannonade,  which 
was  returned  by  the  enemy  with  a  similar  result,  withdrew  his 
guns  and  men. 

On  the  14th  the  canals  being  bridged,  and  roadways  made 
over  the  marshy  places,  Sir  Hope  Grant  advanced  with  the 
1st  Division,  under  Sir  John  Michel,  his  right  flank  resting 
on  the  Peiho,  to  attack  the  enemy's  entrenched  position  at 
Tangkoo,  the  French  force  being  on  the  left.  The  artillery  of  the 
allied  army  advanced  in  line — 12  French  and  24  British  guns — 
and  opened  fire  on  the  works  at  a  range  of  900  yards,  the  enemy 
replying  with  14  pieces.  As  their  fire  slackened,  the  allied  guns 
advanced  to  within  450  yards,  and  soon  the  enemy's  artillery 
were  silenced,  when  the  60th  Rifles,  acting  as  skirmishers, 
advanced  and  planted  the  Union  Jack  within  the  entrenchment, 
the  French  tncolour  appearing  a  few  moments  later  over  the 
battery.  Within  the  vast  area  now  occupied  were  five  Tartar 
camps,  all  walled  in,  and  having  two  deep  ditches  150  yards 
distant  from  each  other,  on  three  sides,  the  river  being  on  the 
fourth  side ;  there  were  three  gateways,  t^  o  {ajcmg  west,  lead- 
ing one  to  Sinho,  the  other  to  rehtang  causeway,  and  the  thud, 
on  the  eastern  face,  leading  to  the  bridge  of  boats  to  Tangkoo 
and  Takoo  on  the  opposite  bank.     The  troops  were  plac^  in 
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temporary  occupation  of  the  captured  works,  until  the  heavy- 
guns  and  ammunition  were  brought  to  the  front,  and  ten  days' 
supplies  collected  at  the  depot  at  Sinho,  the  English  and  French 
engineers  being  engaged  meanwhile  in  throwing  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Peiho. 

And  now  came  up  for  consideration  the  question  of  attacking 
the  Taku  forts  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  General  Montauban 
had  made  reconnaissances  on  the  right  bank,  and,  being  fired 
upon,  had  injudiciously  thrown  about  2,000  of  his  small  division 
across  the  river,  thus  rendering  them  liable  to  a  sudden  attack 
in  force  without  any  compensating  advantage.  Sir  Hope  Grant 
objected  to  any  line  of  action  on  that  bank,  and  it  appeared 
manifest  to  the  merest  tyro  in  war,  to  be  an  unwise  proceeding 
to  leave  the  north  forts  untouched,  whilst  operating  by  the 
right  bank  towards  the  works  on  the  south  side,  where  the 
forts  were  not  only  of  greater  strength,  but  their  fire  could  not 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  allies  when  engaged  in  attacking  the 
northern  forts,  except  from  a  small  detached  work  further  up 
the  river  on  that  side  commanding  the  space  between  the  two 
northern  forts.  Another  point  that  had  to  be  considered  by 
Sir  Hope  Grant  was  the  question  of  time.  The  season  was 
already  advanced,  and  owing  to  the  delay  at  Talienwan,  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible,  the  campaign  had  been  opened 
a  month  later  than  was  anticipated  in  England.* 

*  Iieateiuuit-Ck>loueI  Wolseley  says  in  his  Narrative  of  the  War  with  China  in 
1860 :— **  If  we  had  operated  by  the  southern  bank  of  the  Peiho,  as  our  allies  wished, 
and  supposing  that  everything  had  tamed  out  in  the  Terr  happiest  manner,  we 
could  not  possibly  have  been  by  the  Ist  September  as  far  advanced  in  the  work  of 
the  campaign  as  we  actually  were  upon  the  evening  of  the  Slat  August,  when  in 


pursuance  of  Sir  Hope  Grant's  plan  of  attack,  we  had  stormed  and  taken  the  northern 
forts.  For  a  soldier  to  comment  upon  the  deeds  of  his  superior  ofiBcer,  and  to 
presume  to  award  either  praise  or  blame  to  his  chief  ^  is  a  breach  of  discipUne.  Yet 
It  may  be  allowable  here  to  record  the  opinion  of  aU  m  the  Ohina  army,  that  no  man 
had  ever  envinoed  a  more  praiseworthy  determination,  more  self-relianoe  on  his  own 
opinionB,  or  a  greater  fixedness  of  purpose  in  steadily  carrying  out  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  correct  and  true  line  of  operations,  than  Sir  Hope  Orant  did  upon  that 
occasion.  On  the  one  hand  were  a  number  of  civilians  all  murmuring  at  his 
tardiness,  scoffing  at  his  caution,  daily  and  hourly  repeating,  '  What  nonsense  it  is 

*  "  I  push  on?* — *I  would  take  tiie  forts  to- 
~*  The  enemy  are  bolting  and  only  waiting 
I  were  the  expressions  in  every  one  of  these 
gentlemen's  mouths.  On  theother  hand,  our  allies  were  obstinate  in  their  own  opinions 
as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  southern  forts  first,  and  even  at  the  last  moment  their 
General  formally  protested  against  the  line  of  conduct  proposed  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  English  Commander-in-Chief.  Under  such  circumstances  nine 
generals  out  of  ten  would  have  been  driven  to  some  rash  act,  and  yielded  either  to 
the  impetuosity  of  those  upon  whom  no  responsibility  devolvea,  or  to  the  objections  of 
our  allies,  ur^ed,  as  they  were,  so  strongly.  Sir  Hope  Grant  proved  himself  superior 
to  all  these  cvcumstanoes,  and  could  he  liave  heard  or  known  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  lauded  by  every  one  in  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  August,  he  would 
have  been  well  repaid  for  any  annoyance  which  his  determination  may  have 
cost  him." 
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At  length,  by  the  20th  August,  supplies  for  ten  days  had  been 
collected  at  Sinho,  the  heavy  guns  nad  been  brought  to  the 
front,  and  bridges  or  causeways  had  been  constructed  over  the 
canals.  On  that  day  Sir  Hope  Grant  reconnoitred  the  north 
fort,  in  company  with  Sir  Robert  Napier,  approaching  within 
600  yards  of  it  unmolested,  and  the  same  night  the  guns  were 
placed  in  batteries.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  August,  16 
British  guns  and  3  mortars,  and  4  French  guns,  opened  fire  on 
the  nearest  of  the  northern  forts,  which  returned  the  compliment 
with  spirit.  At  about  6  o'clock  a  magazine  eicploded  in  the 
fort,  but  the  Chinese  gunners,  nevertheless,  continued  to  work 
their  guns  with  a  spirit  which  commanded  the  admiration  of 
their  foe.  Half  an  hour  later,  a  second  explosion  occurred  in 
the  larger  northern  fort,  against  which  the  Axmstrong  field-guns 
and  some  gun-boats  were  firing.  By  7  o'clock,  the  first-named 
work  was  silenced,  and  then  the  columns  of  assault  moved  to 
the  attack,  the  British,  consisting  of  the  44th  and  67th  Begi- 
ments,  advancing  straight  to  their  front  towards  the  gate  of  the 
canal  on  the  rear  face  of  the  fort,  and  the  French  by  the  right, 
where  an  angle  of  the  work  rested  on  the  river's  bank.  The 
assault  was  made  with  6lan  by  the  allied  columns,  who  vied 
with  each  other  to  be  first  within  the  enemy's  works. 

Owing  to  the  pontoon  bridge  employed  by  our  troops  being 
rendered  useless  by  a  shot,  the  storming  party  had  to  clamber, 
as  they  best  could,  across  the  two  muddy  ditches,  having  water 
nearly  up  to  their  armpits,  under  a  heavy  fire;  while  the 
French,  with  characteristic  quickness,  attacked  at  the  south- 
eastern angle,  where,  owing  to  the  face  of  the  work  being 
oblique  to  the  line  of  the  river's  bank,  the  outer  of  the  two 
ditches  terminated  half-way  up  the  work.  Thus  they  were  the 
first  to  plant  their  flag  on  the  crest  of  the  breach,  but,  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Ensign  Chaplin,  of  the  67th,  displayed  the 
Queen's  colour  of  his  regiment  on.  the  top  of  the  parapet ; 
before  this,  however.  Lieutenant  Rogers,*  of  the  44th,  and 
Burslem,  of  the  67th,  with  some  men  of  their  regiments,  had 
forced  their  way  within  the  gate.  Thus  fell  the  first  fort, 
which  was  the  key  to  the  whole  position ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  adopted  by  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  soon  verified  by  the 
surrender,  without  a  shot  being  fired,  of  the  other  forts  on  both 
banks  of  the  Peiho.  The  British  loss  in  achieving  this  success 
was  only  17  killed,  and  184,  including  23  officers,  wounded,  and 
that  of  our  allies  about  130. 

*  Xow  litutciiaut-Colouel  Kogers,  V.C,  90th  Regiment. 
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On  the  24th  August  Sir  Hope  Grant,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Elgin,  proceeded  in  the  Orenada  up  the  Peiho  to  Tientsin, 
whither  Admiral  Hope  had  preceded  him,  two  days  before, 
with  the  gun-rboats.  On  arriving  at  this  place — ^rendered 
&mous  as  the  scene  of  the  signature  of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty  of 
1858 — the  army  encamped  on  a  large  plain  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  the  French,  who  had  marched  up  the  left  bank,  remaining 
on  that  side  of  tiie  river.    Sir  Hope  Grant  and  Lord  Elgin  occu- 

Eied  quarters  in  a  very  large  commodious  house  in  the  suburbs 
elonging  to  the  Chinese  Salt  Commissioner,  and  the  house  was 
so  laige  that  Baron  Gros,  at  Lord  Elgin's  invitation,  took  up  his 
quarters  within  its  walls,  while  (General  Montauban  resided  in 
the  josshouse  occupied  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1858.  Some  futile 
negotiations,  which  had  only  for  their  object  to  hoodwink  the 
diplomatists  and  delay  the  march  of  the  army,  now  took  place, 
but,  on  discovering  that  the  Chinese  Commissioners  were  not 
properly  accredited,  the  negotiations  were  abruptly  broken  ofiF, 
and  the  army  resumed  its  march  on  Pekin. 

On  9th  September  Sir  Hope  Grant,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Elgin,  quitted  Tientsin,  where  Sir  Robert  Napier's  division  was 
left  in  garrison,  and  on  the  following  day  reached  Yang-tsun. 
Here  the  Chinese  tried  to  delay  the  further  march  of  the 
dreaded  foreigners  by  mock  negotiations,  but  Lord  Elgin  de- 
clared that  he  would  sign  no  treaty  before  reaching  Tungchow. 
On  the  13th  September  Sir  Hope  Grant  reached  Ho-se-woo, 
which,  like  all  the  other  towns  between  it  and  Taku,  stands  on 
the  river's  bank ;  here,  as  being  about  half-way  between  Tient- 
sin and  Pekin,  he  established  a  dep6t  for  stores,  and  a  large 
field  hospital  On  the  17th  the  main  portion  of  the  army,  with 
1,000  French  troops,  marched  to  Matow,  twelve  miles  in  ad- 
vance, and  thence,  on  the  following  day,  towards  Chang-kia- 
wan ;  Messrs.  Loch  and  Parkes,  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission,  having 
proceeded  with  an  escort  to  Tungchow  to  arrange  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  lordship,  who  had  agreed  to  meet  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioners at  that  place  to  sign  the  convention,  the  army,  mean- 
while, halted  withm  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Chang-kia-wan. 

Sir  Hope  advanced  at  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  September,  but,  soon  finding  himself  in  presence  of 
a  large  army  covering  a  front  of  about  five  miles,  halted. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Loch  galloped  in  from  the  Chinese 
army,  bringing  letters  from  Mr.  Parkes  that  all  points  had  been 
satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  Imperial  Commissioners ;  but,  he 
added,  Mr.  Bowlby,  the  Times  correspondent,  Mr.  De  Norman, 
an  attachi,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,   of  Fane's  Horse,  with 
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seventeen  of  the  Sikh  escort,  had  remained  behind  at  Tung- 
chow,  and  he,  Mr.  Parkes,  had  been  so  dissatisfied  by  the  evi- 
dent hostile  intention  with  which  large  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
computed  at  20,000,  were  taking  up  position  on  the  road,  that 
he  had  returned  to  Tungchow  to  expostulate  with  the  Chinese 
officials,  leaving  Colonel  Walker,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
escort,  within  the  enemy's  lines.  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  averse 
from  thus  compromising  the  safety  of  the  officers  and  escort, 
and,  at  8  a.m.,  sent  Captain  Bralmzon,  R.A.,  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General*s  department,  with  an  order  directing  all  our 
people  at  Tungchow  to  return  forthwith.  This  officer  and  our 
unhappy  countrymen  at  Tungchow,  with  a  portion  of  the  Sikh 
escort,  never  came  back,  but  met  with  a  cruel  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  treacherous  enemy;  and  Colonel  Walker,  with 
nine  men  of  the  escort,  only  escaped  by  riding  through  their 
ranks  under  a  fire  of  round  shot  and  musketry. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  at  once  made  his  dispositions,  and,  while 
General  Montauban  advanced  on  a  village  and  works  in  his 
front,  opened  fire  with  his  artillery  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  troops ;  presently  Major  Frobyn  charged, 
with  his  usual  dash,  on  the  large  bodies  of  Tartar  cavalry 
which  were  moving  round  towards  his  left  flank  and  rear,  and 
Sir  Hope  advanc^  his  infantry  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  field-works.  Sir  John  Michel  meanwhile  conducted  the 
movement  on  the  Chinese  left,  and  swept  round  to  the  south 
of  Chang-kia-wan,  the  15th  Punjaubees  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  the  dashing  manner  in  which  they  captured  several 
guns.  The  enemy,  who  were  commanded  by  Sang-ko-lin-sin, 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  eighty  guns,  and  pursued  two 
miles  beyond  Chang-kia-wan,  where  the  force  halted  and 
destroyed  the  numerous  camps  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  a 
punishment  for  their  treachery,  Chang-kia-wan  was  given  up 
to  pillage,  though,  owin^  to  the  inability  of  the  troops  to 
remove  the  goods — for  vcduables  there  were  little  or  none — the 
poor  people  from  the  surrounding  villages  were  the  chief 
gainers. 

On  the  20th  September  Sir  Hope  Grant  made  a  cavalry 
reconnaissance  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  the  army  moved  out  and  formed  up,  fiAcing 
the  enemy  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  town.  According 
to 'the  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  between  the  allied  com- 
manders, the  French  force,  now  increased  to  3,000  men  by  the 
arrival  of  General  CoUineau's  brigade,  were  to  advance  direct  to 
Pale-cheaou  (8  li  bridge),  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  canal 
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ruDDing  between  Pekin  and  Tungehow,  while  the  British  in- 
fantry and  artillery  marched  for  a  wooden  bridge  about  a  mile 
nearer  the  capital,  and  the  cavalry  made  a  wide  cUtour  to  the 
left,  so  as  to  drive  in  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  upon  their 
centre,  whose  only  line  of  retreat  would  then  be  over  the  canal 
by  the  two  before-mentioned  bridges.  On  advancing  according 
to  this  plan,  the  enemy  were  found  in  great  strength,  and 
opened  Are  from  hundreds  of  jingalls  and  small  field -pieces,  to 
which  the  allies  replied  with  their  rifled  cannon.  At  this  early 
period  in  the  action,  Sir  Hope  Grant  nearly  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tartar  cavalry.  Mistaking  them  for  the  French,  he  rode 
almost  into  their  midst,  and,  upon  turning  to  rejoin  his  troops, 
was  chased  by  them  until  our  guns  drove  them  back  when 
within  250  yards  of  the  British  line.  The  Chinese  army 
retired  at  all  points  as  the  allied  line  advanced,  and  the  cavalry 
on  the  left  delivered  a  brilliant  charge,  knocking  over  the  Tartar 
horsemen  "  like  so  many  nine-pins."  Sir  Hope  now  moved  in 
pursuit  to  the  left  with  the  cavalry,  3  guns,  and  some  infantry, 
and  burnt  several  camps,  in  one  of  which  were  found  18  guns, 
and  all  having  tents  standing.  Resistance  was  only  made  at 
one  of  the  camps,  but  it  was  quickly  overcome,  and  the  pursuit 
continued  to  within  six  miles  of  Pekin,  when  Sir  Hope  marched 
to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  canal,  where  he  rejoined  the  2nd 
Brigade.  The  French  had,  meanwhile,  been  equally  successful ; 
capturing  all  the  camps  near  Pale-cheaou,  they  drove  the  enemy, 
with  great  loss,  over  that  bridge — ^from  which  General  Mon- 
tauban  derived  the  title  which  has  been  rendered  so  familiar 
to  the  world  by  the  events  connected  with  the  battle  of  Sedan 
and  fall  of  the  French  empire. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  would  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
panic  caused  by  his  victory  of  the  2l8t  September,  and  pushed 
on  to  Pekin  on  the  following  day,  but  he  was  unprovided  with 
heavy  guns  for  breaching  purposes,  and  was  too  cautious  a 
commander  to  appear  before  the  walls  without  siege  guns,  on 
the  chance  of  making  a  successful  coup-de-main,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Sir  John  Keane  efiected  at  Ghuznee;  or  under 
the  expectation  that  the  Chinese  authorities  would  surrender 
the  city.  He  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  siege  guns, 
which  were  on  the  way,  and  for  Sir  Robert  Napier's  division, 
which  had  been  ordered  up  after  the  fight  of  the  18th,  at 
Chang-kia-wan.  The  delay  was  utilised  by  reconnoitring  the 
country  up  to  the  walls  of  Pekin,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
thrown  over  the  canal.  Lord  Elgin  was  also  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  Prince  Kung,  and,  in  his  ultimatum  of  the 
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23r(l  September,  demanded  the  release  of  Mr.  Parkes  and  the 
other  prisoners  within  three  days,  threatening  condign  punish- 
ment if  any  injury  befell  them,  and  also  required  the  signature 
of  the  convention  put  forward  at  Tientsin. 

But  Prince  Kung's  answer  of  27th  September  was  evasive, 
and,  at  length,  on  the  3rd  October,  all  the  expected  reinforce- 
ments and  siege  guns  having  arrived,  the  allied  army  broke  up 
camp,  and,  crossing  the  canal  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  encamped 
on  the  paved  road  leading  to  rekin,  Sir  Hope  establishing  his 
headquarters  in  a  mosque  in  the  Mohammedan  village  of  Chang- 
Chia-Ying,  close  to  which,  in  a  large  inclosed  tank,  he  had 
stored  sufficient  supplies  for  his  troops  up  to  the  20th  October. 
A  delay  of  one  day  supervened  to  allow  the  French  convoy  to 
arrive,  and,  on  the  5th  October,  the  combined  forces,  carrying 
three  days'  cooked  rations,  advanced  in  line  of  contiguous 
columns,  and,  after  a  short  march  of  about  five  miles,  bivouacked 
for  the  night  at  a  strong  position  to  the  north-east  of  Pekin. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  the  armies  were  again  in 
motion,  the  enemy's  cavalry  pickets  falling  back  as  they 
advanced,  until  a  halt  was  made  for  bres^fast,  when  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  finally  arranged  their  plans.  On  march- 
ing Sir  Hope  Grant  moved  on  the  right,  malang  a  slight  ditour 
so  as  to  attack,  on  the  northern  face,  a  line  of  ruined  earthen 
ramparts,  from  forty  to  fifly  feet  in  height,  inclosing  a  vast 
space  to  the  north  of  the  Tartar  city,  in  which,  it  was  supposed 
Sang-ko-lin-sin,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  encamped  with 
a  large  army ;  while  General  Montauban,  moving  direct  to  the 
left,  entered  these  works  at  the  salient  angle.  At  the  same 
time  the  British  cavalry  brigade  were  to  make  a  wide  sweep  to 
the  extreme  right,  with  orders  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
main  road  leading  out  from  the  Tehshun  gate,  northwards 
towards  Jeho,  which  would  be  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  from 
their  entrenched  position. 

On  advancing  on  these  ramparts,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  upon  which  Sir  Hope 
immediately  sent  word  to  his  French  colleague — ^who  was  not 
in  sight,  the  country  through  which  he  was  advancing  being  of 
a  difficult  nature — that  the  Tartar  enemy  had  disappeared,  and 
intimated  his  intention  of  pushing  on  to  Yuen-ming-yuen,  the 
famous  Summer  palace  of  the  Emperors  of  China,  to  which 
Sang-ko-lin-sin  was  said  to  have  retreated.  Soon  after,  the 
advanced- guard  came  upon  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  who  fell  back  without  fighting,  and  the  British  force 
found  itself  on  the  main   road   leading  northwards  from   the 
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Anting  gate  of  Pekin.  As  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the 
French  army,  and  evening  was  closing  in,  the  British  troops 
bivouacked  for  the  night  within  the  line  of  ramparts  close  to 
the  parade  ground  on  which  the  Tartar  army  had  been  encamped, 
and  Sir  Hope  Qrant  found  shelter  in  one  of  the  temples,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  having 
Buddhist  monastic  establishments  attached  to  them. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  October,  he  caused 
21  guns  to  be  fired  from  the  ramparts  to  intimate  his  position 
to  his  cavalry  and  the  French  commander,  and  sent  Colonel 
Wolseley  to  scour  the  country  with  the  view  of  finding  the 
whereabouts  of  the  latter.  That  officer,  with  unerring  instinct, 
tracked  them  to  the  Summer  palace,  where  plunder  was  to  be 
had,  and,  after  having  an  interview  with  General  Montauban, 
returned  to  report  to  Sir  Hope  Grant  the  position  of  the  allied 
army,  who,  officers  as  well  as  men,  were  engaged  in  looting  the 
priceless  contents  of  that  Imperial  treasure-house.  Sir  Hope 
Grant  and  Lord  Elgin,  guided  by  Wolseley,  at  once  rode  off  to 
Yuen-ming-yuen,  and  the  French  General  informed  his  English 
colleague  that,  on  learning  of  his  intention  of  marching  on  the 
palace,  he  had  also  made  for  it,  on  the  way  falling  in  with 
Seattle's  cavalry  brigade,  which  accompanied  him  to  the  large 
village  of  Haiteen,  situated  close  to  the  palace,  which  he  skirted 
to  the  east,  while  the  French  commander  proceeded  direct 
through  it,  and  forcing  an  entrance  through  tne  gates,  entered 
the  sacred  residence  of  the  "  Brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon." 

Sir  Hope  Grant  requested  all  the  officers  of  his  army  who  had 
secured  any  valuables  in  the  Summer  palace,  to  give  them  up 
for  the  benefit  of  a  common  fund,  and  he  directeid  the  sale  of 
these  articles  by  auction.  The  sum  realised  was  about  £8,000, 
which,  with  £18,000  in  specie  handed  over  by  General  Mon- 
tauban, was  divided  into  tnree  portions,  one  for  the  officers,  and 
two  portions  for  the  men,  who  received  about  £14  per  private. 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Napier  and  Sir  John 
Michel,  declined  to  receive  their  shares,  but  the  army  presented 
their  commander  with  a  fine  gold  jug,  formerly  in  use  by  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  he  purchased  some  articles  at  the  sale, 
including  jade  ornaments  and  a  necklace  of  green  jade  and  rubies. 
Sir  Hope  Grant  and  the  army  put  on  one  side,  for  presentation 
to  Her  Majesty,  two  large  enamel  jars  which  had  been  given  up 
by  Major  Probyn  to  the  general  fund.  In  thus  disposing  of  the 
prize  by  sale,  Sir  Hope  undoubtedly  exceeded  his  powers,  and 
Lord  Russell,  then  Foreign  Secretary  in  Lord  ralmerston's 
Government,  wrote  to  him, — in  reply  to  a  letter  he  had  addressed 
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on  2l8t  October  to  Lord  Herbert,  Secretary  at  War,  explaining 
his  reasons  for  taking  the  step, — that  "  he  had  taken  a  grave 
responsibUity  upon  himself,"  but  added  that  Her  Majesty  had, 
under  the  circumstances,  approved  of  the  act.  This  precedent 
has  been  followed  more  recently  by  Sir  Gramet  Wolseley,  who 
had  a  similar  sale  by  auction  of  the  valuables  captured  at 
Coomassie. 

On  the  7th  October  a  letter  was  received  by  Lord  Elgin  fix)m 
Prince  Kung,  promising  the  return  of  the  prisoners,  and,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Mr.  Wade  presented  himself 
before  the  city  walls,  and  received  the  surrender  of  Messrs. 
Loch,  Parkes,  a  sowar  of  Probyn's  Horse,  and  five  Frenchmen. 
Upon  the  12th,  one  French  soldier  and  eight  sowars  were  given 
up,  and  on  the  14th,  two  more  sowars ;  but  these  were  aU  the 
survivors  of  the  twenty-six  English  and  thirteen  French  subjects 
who  had  been  treacherously  captured  on  the  18th  September, 
and  treated  with  refined  cruelty,  resulting  in  so  many  cases  in 
death.  On  the  9th  October  the  French  marched  from  Yuen-ming- 
yuen,  and  encamped  on  the  British  left,  fS^cing  Pekin,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  a  summons  was  sent  to  Prince  Kung,  signed  by 
Sir  Hope  Grant  and  General  Montauban,  to  the  effect  that  un- 
less by  noon  on  the  13th  October  the  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Anting  gate— which  had  been  previously  made  by  Lord 
Elgin  as  a  security  on  his  entering  the  capital — was  complied 
with,  the  allied  batteries  should  open  fire  upon  the  city.  A 
reconnaissance  was  made  by  the  British  and  French  commanders 
of  the  northern  face  of  the  city  defences,  and  a  position  was 
selected  for  the  breaching  batteries,  about  600  yards  to  the 
east  of  the  Anti^  gate,  which  was  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
allied  position.  'Hie  guns  and  mortars  were  placed  on  wooden 
platforms,  laid  within  the  massive  brick  walls  surrounding  a 
temple,  and  small  trenches  were  dug  in  advance  for  infantry. 
The  French,  not  having  breaching  guns,  proposed  to  employ 
their  heaviest  field  guns,  and  constructed  batteries  to  the  left 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  walls. 

Princ^  Kung  could  not  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  openly, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  he  had  misled  by  his  lying  procla- 
mations, the  inferiority  of  his  powers  of  resistance  to  the  hated 
and  despised  ''  barbarians,"  and  wrote  to  Lord  Elgin  pleading  to 
be  excused  surrendering  the  Anting  gate  ;  but  Sr  Hope  Grant 
was  now  "conducting  the  negotiations,"  and,  with  soldieny  blunt- 
ness,  replied  by  posting  proclamations  warning  the  inhabitants 
of  Pekm  that  he  would  surely  open  fire  upon  the  walls  unless 
peace  was  signed  and  the  Anting  gate  surrendered  by  noon  of 
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the  13th,  and  advising  them  to  quit  the  city.  The  Prince  was 
compelled  to  give  in  to  the  inexorable  man  of  war,  and,  ex- 
claiming with  "  ancient  Pistol,'*  on  swallowing  the  leek  offered 
for  his  acceptance  by  the  irascible  .Welshman,  "  I  will  most 
horribly  avenge  ;  I  eat,  but  eke  I  swear  ! " — he  bolted  the  un- 
pleasant morsel.  A  few  minutes  before  noon  of  the  13th 
October,  as  Sir  Robert  Napier,  standing  watch  in  hand,  was 
about  to  give  the  order  to  the  artillerymen  to  load,  the  Anting 
gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  British  troops  took  possession 
and  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  on  the  walls,  the  French  immediate- 
ly afterwards  marching  in  and  planting  the  tricolour  by  its  side. 
Three  days  later,  the  bodies  of  our  ill-fated  countrymen  and  allies 
were  delivered  up — with  the  exception  of  Captain  Brabazon,  of 
whom  the  Chinese  declared  they  knew  nothing — and  were  in- 
terred in  the  Russian  cemetery,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  authorities  by  General  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor. In  this  melancholy  ceremonial,  which  was  conducted  with 
full  military  pomp,  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  attended 
as  chief  mourners,  and  Sir  Hope  paid  a  like  honour  on  the 
interment  of  the  remains  of  the  murdered  Frenchmen. 

Lord  Elgin  now  declared  the  terms  on  which  he  would  sign 
peace,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sibylline  books,  were  in- 
creased in  stringency  on  each  repetition  of  the  demand.  He 
wrote,  on  the  17th  October,  requiring  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
300,000  taels  (£100,000)  as  an  indemnity  for  the  families  of  the 
murdered  prisoners  (in  addition  to  8  million  taels,  war  indem- 
nity), and  expressed  his  intention  to  destroy  the  Summer 
palace;  further,  he  demanded  that,  within  three  days.  Prince 
kung  should  inform  him  of  his  willingness  to  sign  the  conven- 
tion'negotiated  at  Tientsin  in  the  preceding  September,  with  one 
additional  clause  providing  for  the  retention  of  a  part  of  the  army 
at  that  place  until  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  and,  finally, 
required  an  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  original  Tientsin 
treaty  on  the  23rd  instant.  These  conditions  were  accepted 
with  due  humility  by  the  unfortunate  imperial  minister,  who 
had  learnt  the  wisdom  of  "  agreeing  with  his  adversary  quickly," 
as  the  best  means  of  avoiding  further  demands.  By  the  evening 
of  the  19th  October,  the  palace,  with  its  priceless  contents,  was 
a  smouldering  ruin,  and,  three  days  later,  the  indemnity  was 
paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ;  finally,  on  the  24th  (the  Prince 
was  ready  on  the  previous  evening)  the  convention  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  old  treaty  were  signed  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Audience, 
in  the  city,  by  his  Highness  and  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  officers,  with 
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an  escort  of  100  cavalry  and  400  infantry,  the  whole  of  the  2nd 
Division  being  disposea  along  the  line  of  march. 

Everything  contemplated  by  our  Government  was  now  suc- 
cessfully accomplished^  and  the  troops  began  to  move  from  the 
capital  on  their  return  to  Tientsin.  On  the  7th  November,  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  (the  late  Sir  Frederick)  Bruce,  brother  of 
Lord  Elgin,  arrived  to  assume  the  duties  of  resident  ambas- 
sador, the  2nd  Division  quitted  the  capital,  and,  on  the  9th,  Sir 
Hope  Grant  left,  in  company  with  Sir  John  Michel's  division. 
The  troops  returned  to  their  respective  stations  in  England  or 
India,  and  Sir  Hope,  on  arriving  at  Shanghai  on  4th  December, 
proceeded,  in  company  with  a  party  of  officers,  in  the  Orenada 
to  Japan,  when  he  visited  leddo,  Nagasaki,  and  other  in- 
teresting places.  On  his  return  to  Shanghai,  Sir  Hope  sailed  for 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  arrived  on  29th  January,  1861,  thence 
proceeding  to  England  on  16th  March. 

For  his  services  in  this  ably-conducted  campaign  Sir  Hope 
Grant  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  was  nominated  a 
G.C.B.,  and  gazetted  Colonel  of  the  4th  Hussars;  while  the 
French  Emperor — who  had  received  him  in  audience  at  Paris 
when  on  his  way  home — appointed  him  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  His  countr3rmen  also  conferred  on  him  the 
fre^om  of  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Perth. 

After  a  residence  of  six  months  in  England,  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
who  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras  while 
he  was  at  Hong  Kong,  proceeded  thither,  where  he  remained 
until  1865,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  wad  appointed 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  army.  On  the  3rd  October,  1864, 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General ;  and  the  Colonelcy 
of  his  old  regiment,  the  9th  Lancers,  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  General  Sleigh,  he  received  the  much-coveted  appoint- 
ment on  the  6th  February  in  the  following  year.  In  1870,  on 
the  expiry  of  his  term  of  office  at  the  Horse  Guards,  Sir  Hope 
Grant  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Aldershot  division, 
in  succession  to  another  cavalry  officer,  the  late  Sir  James  Scarlett. 
Two  years  later  he  attained  the  rank  of  General,  but  had  he  been 
a  French  officer  he  would  not  have  had  to  wait  twelve  years  for 
this,  or  even  a  higher  rank.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  rewarded 
the  incompetent  and  gasconading  Montauban,  who  played  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  China  campaign — ^as  indeed  he  was 
compelled  to  do,  for  his  division  only  numbered  4,000  combat- 
ants, while  the  British  army  was  11,000  strong — with  the  title 
of  a  Count  and  the  hdton  of  a  Marshal  of  France.  But  our 
Government,  more  chary  or  discriminating  in  their  rewards, 
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did  not  even  confer  a  baronetcy  on  the  successful  soldier,  who> 
within  a  few  months,  subdued  the  military  power  of  a  vast  em- 
pire, captured  their  strongest  forts,  beat  their  armies  in  the 
field,  and,  finally,  rehabilitated  the  honour  of  his  country's  flag, 
and  extorted  the  signature  of  a  treaty  which  has  secured  great 
advantages  for  this  country,  and  has  remained  unchallenged  for 
twenty  years. 

While  commanding  both  at  Madras  and  Aldershot  Sir  Hope 
Grant  displayed  great  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the 
soldier  and  also  of  his  feunily.  For  many  years  he  filled  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home  at  Hamp- 
stead — of  the  Committee  of  which  his  old  Indian  friend.  General 
J.  T.  Boileau,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  has  been  Chairman  for 
many  years — and  on  his  death  his  friends  subscribed  500  guineas 
for  a  Scholarship  in  that  Institution  in  his  memory.  Such  an 
incident,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  trivial  by  some  people, 
is  not  unworthy  a  record  in  the  memoir  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  his  last  hours,  when  worldly  triumphs 
had  shrunk  to  their  true  proportions,  not  the  lea^  solacing 
retrospections  were  those  which  dwelt  on  time  and  money 
expended  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  orphan  children  of 
his  humbler  comrades. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  succeeded  his  friend  and  commander.  Lord 
Clyde,  in  the  Colonelcy  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  and 
it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  only  soreness  he  perhaps 
ever  occasioned  among  those  under  his  command  arose  from  an 
unfavourable  report  he  made  as  to  the  utility  of  Easter  Monday 
reviews,  after  he  had  held  one  at  Dover ;  but  this  was  only 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and,  as  a  practical  soldier  and  straight- 
forward gentleman,  he  must  be  applauded  for  giving  the  results 
of  his  experience,  and  offering  what  he  considered  sound  advice 
to  the  Government. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  expired  on  the  7th  March,  1875,  in  London, 
at  the  house  of  his  niece,  the  Baroness  Gray.  His  death  was 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  especially  by  those  who 
had  been  brought  into  more  immediate  contact  with  him,  either 
as  personal  friends  or  on  his  staff.  Eiud  and  considerate  to  his 
soldiers,  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  *  in  the  field,  and  would 

*  He  tells  an  anoedote  in  his  '<  Journal "  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  bearing  on  this  trait 
of  character.  In  February  1858,  when  making  a  tour  in  Oude,  with  a  brigade 
of  all  arms,  he  had  under  his  orders  the  53rd  Regiment,  a  corps  more  distinguished 
at  this  time  for  its  fighting  qualities,  than  for  its  state  of  discipline,  owing  to  the 
presence  in  its  ranks  of  a  large  number  of  Irishmen.  On  his  entering  the  town  of 
Bangurmow,  the  headmen  came  out  and  expressed  their  loyalty,  offering  to  bring 
any  supplies  he  might  require  for  his  troops.    Sir  Hope  at  once  placed  a  guard  of 
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"stand  no  nonsense,"  as  the  phrase  is.  In  private  character 
Sir  Hope  Grant  was  remarkable  for  his  unassuming  manner 
and  kindliness  of  heart,  and,  in  public  life,  for  his  uprightness 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
making  and  attaching  to  himself  many  friends,  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  his  amiability.  A  man  of  strong  religious 
views,  he  never  obtruded  them  on  others,  but  was  content  to 
let  his  acts  and  way  of  life  speak  to  his  consistency  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  no  sour- 
&ced  fanatic,  but  keenly  enjoyed  social  intercourse.  Though 
not  a  great  soldier,  he  was  a  painstaking,  careful  General,  and 
left  nothing  to  chance. 

100  men  from  the  53rd  Regiment,  with  orders  to  patrol  the  streets  and  to  arrest  any 
men  fonnd  plnndering.  Soon  after,  some  of  the  townspeople  mshed  into  his  presence 
and  oomplamed  that  not  only  the  oainp-foUowers,  but  the  guard,  wero  looting  every- 
thing thev  could  lay  theur  lumds  on.  He  says : — ^  I  galloped  into  the  town  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  found  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  53rd  were  absent  from  their  post. 
I  pitched  into  the  officer,  and  then  rode  through  the  streets.  There  I  found  several 
men  scattered  in  twos  and  threes  amongst  the  different  houses  and  robbing,  right 
and  left.  I  made  them  all  prisoners,  handed  them  over  to  the  guard  I  had  brought 
with  me ;  and  then  returning  to  the  main  picket,  which  I  had  directed  to  confine 
every  man  who  returned^  I  ascertained  there  were  altogether  twentv-five  men  in 
durance.  These  wild  Irishmen  wero  marched  out  in  front  of  the  house.  I  had 
them  tied  up,  and  twelve  of  their  number  were  flogged  on  the  spot.  I  placed  two  of 
the  officers  m  arrest,  and  caused  the  guard  to  be  relieved  by  a  party  from  another 
regiment.  The  next  mortiing  I  paraded  the  whole  of  the  53rd,  and  gave  ft  to  thetn 
most  handsomelv  over  the  face  and  eyes.  I  told  them  in  the  words  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  that  without  perfect  obedience,  *  an  army  is  an  armed  mob,  dangerous  to  its 
friends,  and  contemptible  to  its  enemies.'  This  had  a  capital  effect,  and  the 
regiment  and  myself  afterwards  beoune  great  friends.  On  the  line  of  march,  when- 
ever they  saw  me  approaching,  they  were  overheard  saying  to  one  another,  *  Now, 
boys,  take  care  of  your  backs.  Here  is  the  provost-marshal  coming.' "  In  justice  to 
these  wild  Irishmen,  it  should  be  noted,  that  a  few  days  later,  when  Grant  attacked 
and  stormed  the  walled  town  of  Meeanguni,  and  the  53rd  were  ordered  for  the  duty, 
he  found  that  however  ** dangerous  to  thdr  friends"  they  might  be,  they  were 
certainly  not "  contemptible  to  their  enemies." 
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GENERAL  LORD  NAPIER  OF  MAGDALA, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 

PART  I 

Enters  the  Bengftl  Bngineen—Tbe  SuUej  Campaign— Napier*8  eenrioes  at  the  dege  of 
,  Mooltan— Is  present  at  the  Battle  of  Qoojerat  and  surrender  of  the  Sikh  Army — 
The  Expeditions  to  the  Black  Mountain  and  against  the  Boree  Afreedees— The 
Indian  Mutiny— Napier's  services  on  Ontram's  Staff  at  Lucknow  and  Alnmhagh 
— Is  Ghief  Engineer  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow — Serves  under  Sir  Hugh  Boee  at 
Qwalior— The  action  of  Joura  Alipore  and  pursuit  of  Tantia  Topee— NMiier  com- 
mands a  division  in  the  China  War  of  1860— Ca^vture  of  the  Taku  Forts  and 
surrender  of  Pekin— Napier  appointed  Commander4n-Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army 
—Is  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition. 

LoBD  Napier  of  Magdala  is  one  of  those  few  generals  of  the 
British  army  equally  well  known  and  trusted  by  his  civilian 
fellow-countrymen  and  by  the  soldiers  he  has  so  often  led  to 
victory.  What  is  more  to  his  honour,  he  is  much  beloved  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  glorious  profession,  who  recognise  in  him 
the  true  soldiers'  friena, — by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  man 
who  restricts  himself  to  indulging  in  flowery  declamation  at 
public  dinners  about  the  invincibihty  of  the  British  soldier,  and 
the  great  claims  he  has  upon  the  nation,  and  then  does  nothing 
to  advance  those  claims  or  improve  his  position.  Far  diflferent 
is  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  Kecognising  the  {act  that  to  the 
prowess  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  of  the 
British  line  it  is  due  that  he  has  carved  himself  an  immortal 
name  in  history,  and  earned  a  peerage  and  the  higbast  honours 
and  emoluments  of  his  profession,  he  is  ever  mindful  of  the 
interests  and  honour  of  those  humbler  wearers  of  the  Queen's 
uniform.  In  India  he  was  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  chief 
assistant  and  ardent  feIlow*worker  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Lawrence  Asylums,  in  which  hundreds  of  orphan  children  of 
the  British  soldiers  in  the  three  Presidencies  are  trained  to  habits 
of  industry  and  morality.  Again,  when  Commander-in-Chief 
both  at  Bombay  and  in  Bengal,  he  was  ever  regardful  of  all  that 
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conduced  to  the  happiness  and  wel&re  of  the  soldier,  and 
encouraged  institutes,  exhibitions,  gardening,  and  other  amuse- 
ments or  occupations  for  him  while  stationed  in  the  plains.  On 
his  return  to  England  from  Abyssinia,  he  proved  himself  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Soldiers*  Daughters'  Home — an  institution  which 
so  admirably  does  the  work  of  the  Lawrence  Asylums  in  India — 
and  was  foremost  in  advancing  the  establishment  on  a  permanent 
footing  of  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  an  admirable  organisa- 
tion, founded  by  Captain  Walter,  who  was  also  its  chief  supporter 
until,  some  years  ago,  Lord  Napier  made  a  stirring  appeal,  m  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  to  the  public  for  funds  to  build  bar- 
racks and  establish  an  endowment  which  would  place  it  on  a 
permanent  footing — an  appeal  which,  from  the  occasional  para- 
graphs in  the  Times  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  donations, 
would  appear  to  have  mainly  received  a  response  from  military 
officers  and  British  regiments. 

Robert  Comelis,  Lord  Napier,  was  bom  on  the  10th  Decem- 
ber, 1810,  and  is  the  son  of  Major  C.  F.  Napier,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  Codnngton  Carrington, 
Esq.,  of  Barbadoes.  The  family  of  Napier  is  of  Scotch  descent, 
though  not  in  any  wa^  related  to  the  feimous  Napiers  of 
Mercnistoun.  The  Camngtons,  his  lordship's  relatives  on  his 
mother's  side,  are  an  old  Cheshire  family,  and  are  descended 
from  the  ancient  barons  of  Caryngton ;  they  removed  to  Bar- 
badoes, where  the  representative  of  the  family  now  holds  an 
estate.  This  family  of  Carrington  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  present  Lord  CWrington,  whose  family  name  was  originally 
Smith. 

On  the  15th  December,  1826,  Robert  Napier,  then  a  cadet 
at  the  East  India  Company's  military  seminary  at  Addiscombe, 
passed  with  credit  out  of  that  famous  academy,  and  received  his 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Engineers.  He 
landed  at  Calcutta,  as  he  himself  has  since  said,  without  friends 
or  connections,  and  with  nothing  but  his  own  stout  heart  and 
his  commission  in  his  pocket ;  but  the  young  officer  of  engineers 
had  as  good  a  heritage  as  had  Clive,  Malcolm,  Outram,  or  the 
thousand-and-one  captains  who  have  been  apprenticed  in  that 
renowned  guild,  the  East  India  Company.  Lieutenant  Napier 
joined  just  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  Burmese  war,  or  siege  of 
Bhurtpore,  and,  doubtless,  the  new  aspirant  for  a  soldier's  fame 
sighed  as  he  thought  how  narrowly  had  slipped  through  his 
fingers  so  good  an  opportunity  for  distinction  to  officers  of  his 
corps.  His  duties,  during  the  long  years  from  1827-45,  were  of 
an  uneventful  character  as  regards  war  services,  and  yet  it  musk 
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not  be  thought  that  they  were  unimportant.  Not  only  was  the 
young  engineer,  by  hard  work  in  the  laborious  duties  of  the 
posts  he  filled  during  those  years,  building  up  that  thorough 
familiarity  with  all  the  branches  of  his  profession  which  stood 
him  in  such  need  in  his  subsequent  career,  but  he  earned  in  the 
peaceful  Department  of  Public  Works,  a  reputation  as  one  of 
its  most  able  officers. 

Between  the  years  1840-45,  he  was  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  barracks  at  XJmballa,  perhaps  the  most  splendid  in 
India,  which  elicited  the  commendation  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
The  share  he  had  in  starting,  in  the  year  1845,  that  noble 
institution,  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  for  the  orphan  children  of 
soldiers,  already  adverted  to,  is  not  among  the  least  noteworthy 
of  the  achievements  of  Lord  Napier.  The  originator,  his  friend 
Colonel  Henry  Lawrence,  led  the  way  with  a  series  of  subscrip- 
tions, so  large  as  to  warrant  the  bestowal  of  his  name  on  the 
institution  reared  at  Sonawur,  in  the  bracing  climate  of  the 
Himalayan  hills  north  of  Deyrah.  The  author  once  heard 
Lord  Napier  relate,  with  simple  earnestness,  how  he  and  Henry 
Lawrence  sat  down  together  and  talked  over  the  scheme,  and 
how  he,  pen  in  hand,  sketched  for  his  friend  a  few  rough  lines 
and  dots  to  mark  out  the  site  of  the  proposed  buildings,  and 
how  the  latter  great  Indian  soldier-statesman  said,  with  enthu- 
siasm, **  If  it  is  only  with  a  hut,  let  us  make  a  commencement." 
So  was  formed  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  which  flourished  and 
grew  in  usefulness  as  its  founder  grew  in  years,  until,  when  his 
work  was  done,  the  Government  did  honour  to  his  memory  by 
adopting  it  as  their  own,  and  providing  for  it  at  the  public 
expense,,  as  also  others  started  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
Presidencies  on  a  similar  plan. 

Meanwhile,  Napier's  promotion  had  been  going  on  steadily, 
and  with  a  share  of  good  fortuna  He  was  gazetted  First 
Lieutenant  on  the  28th  September,  1827,  and  his  commission 
as  Captain  bore  date  25th  January,  1841.  Soon  after  attain- 
ing this  rank.  Captain  Napier  came  home  on  furlough,  and  a 
brother  officer  of  his  has  related  how  he  spoke  to  him  almost 
despairingly  of  his  long  ^ears  of  peace-service,  and  the  very 
small  chance  he  had  of  distinguishing  himself  on  the  soldier's 
arena  of  fame,  the  battle-field ;  and  yet,  within  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  served  in  five  great  wars,  and  increased 
his  reputation  in  each.  While  the  year  1845  seemed  to  be 
peacefuUy  passinc^  away,  suddenly  the  storm-cloud  of  war 
showed  black  and  lowering  over  the  northern  frontier.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  Heera  Singh,  the  Punjaub  had  been  one 
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constant  scene  of  intrigue  and  murder.  The  number  of  British 
troops  stationed  between  the  Sutlej  and  Meerut  had  been  in- 
creased, until  it  numbered  about  42,000  men,  with  sixty-eight 
guns;  and  as  the  numerical  strength  of  this  force  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Sikhs  a  standing  menace,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Khalsa  suddenly  concentrated  their  troops,  and,  on  the  11th 
December,  began  crossing  the  Sutlej,  near  Ferozepore,  from 
which  Sir  John  Littler  issued  forth  with  but  7,000  men,  and 
offered  the  enemy  battle.  This  the  Sikhs,  perhaps  fortunately, 
declined,  and,  marching  on  Ferozeshuhur,  some  ten  miles  distant, 
entrenched  themselves  in  that  strong  position.  Napier  was 
hurriedly  ordered  to  join,  as  Chief  Engineer,  the  army  assembling 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  Within 
seven  days  of  the  Sikhs  taking  the  initiative  by  crossing  the 
Sutlej,  the  opposing  forces  first  crossed  swords.  It  was  at 
Moodkee  that  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  with  11,000  men,  attacked  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  brilliant  action,  completely  routed  them,  his 
losses  consisting  of  215  killed  and  657  wounded  Among  the 
former  were  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  defender  of  Jellalabad,  and 
Sir  John  McCaskill,  commanding  the  3rd  Infantry  Division, 
who  had  served  as  second  in  command  under  the  late  Sir.  G. 
Pollock  in  his  memorable  campaign  in  Afghanistan  in  1842. 
The  future  hero  of  Abyssinia  serv^  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  but  escaped 
personal  injury. 

But  more  desperate  work  was  before  the  British  army,  and 
our  soldiers,  who  despised  the  Punjaubee,  soon  learnt  to  rate  at 
its  right  value  the  stem  courage  of  the  foe  against  whom  they 
were  opposed.  On  the  21st  December  Sir  Hugh  Gough  effected  a 
junction  with  Sir  John  Littler,  and  then  followed  the  sanguinarv 
battle  of  Ferozeshuhur.  The  British  infjBtntry  flung  itself  witn 
heroic  devotion  against  the  Sikh  entrenchments,  but  only  par- 
tially succeeded  in  capturing  thom ;  and  when  night  set  in,  it 
found  the  army  baffled,  though  not  defeated.  Those  noble 
soldiers,  Sir  Hugh  Gt)ugh  and  Sir  Henry  Hardin^e,  the 
Governor-General,  resolved  that  at  any  cost  the  enemy  s  posi- 
tion must  be  carried;  and  though  the  night  was  passed  in 
uncertainty  and  doubt,  the  hour  of  the  extinction  of  our  raj 
had  not  yet  struck,  and  the  British  army,  true  to  its  ancient 
renown,  drove  Lall  Singh  and  his  swarthy  soldiery  out  of  their 
formidable  lines. 

Captain  Napier  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Ferozeshuhur, 
and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  but  when  the  great  battle 
which  concluded  the  Sutlej  campaign  was  fought  at  Sobraon, 
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on  the  10th  February,  1846,  Captain  Napier  was  "  up  to  time," 
though  scarce  recovered  from  his  severe  wound.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  Brigade  Major  of  Engineers,  his  senior  officers,  the 
late  Sir  John  Cheape  and  Major  (now  Sir  Frederick)  Abbott, 
having  joined  the  army.  The  Sikh  infantry  fought  at  Sobraon 
with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  while  the 
artillerymen  of  the  Khalsa  stood  by  their  guns  with  the  devotion 
of  men  who  regard  these  weapons  as  the  object  of  their  adora- 
tion, and  as  the  tutelary  guardians  of  their  strength ;  neverthe- 
less, they  were  driven  pell-mell  from  their  batteries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej,  and  left  behind  them  sixty-seven  guns  and  200 
camel-pieces,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  warUke  stores  and 
many  standards.  Their  loss  was  not  less  than  8,000  men ;  while 
2,400  of  our  soldiers  were  placed  hors  de  combat.  Then  followed 
the  advance  on  Lahore,  and  the  capitulation  of  that  city  on  the 
22nd  February,  and  so  ended  the  first  Sikh  war — short,  sharp, 
but  not  so  decisive  as  was  then  supposed. 

Captain  Napier  was  honourably  mentioned  in  despatches, 
and  received  a  medal  with  two  clasps,  and  the  brevet  rank  of 
Major  for  his  services. 

An  opportunity  now  presented  itself  of  earning  distinction  in 
his  own  branch  of  the  military  profession,  and  he  eagerly  turned 
it  to  account,  thus  acquiring  that  reputation  as  an  engineer 
officer  of  skill  and  resource  which  he  increased  in  two  of  the 
most  memorable  sieges  of  modem  Indian  history — Mooltan  and 
Lucknow.  Every  man,  it  is  said,  has  one  chance  in  his  life,  and 
it  remains  for  him  to  let  it  pass,  or  seize  it,  and  attain  success. 
As  Antony  says : — 

*'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  in  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune, 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bomid  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

Most  of  all  is  this  applicable  to  the  military  profession  in  war 
time.  In  April  1846,  the  Sikh  commandant  of  Eangra,  one 
of  the  fortresses  lying  within  the  newly-ceded  district,  refused 
to  surrender  his  charge  to  the  44jth  Regiment,  sent  to  occupy 
it,  upon  which  a  column  was  despatched,  under  Brigadier  Hugh 
Wheeler  (who  perished  at  Cawnpore)  to  reduce  the  fort,  and 
Major  Napier  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  force.  He 
successfully  carried  out  the  arduous  task  of  transporting  a 
battering  train  of  thirty  heavy  guns,  over  a  country  which 
gave  him  a  foretaste  of  his  more  recent  Abyssinian  experiences, 
and  for  this,   and   his  able  arrangements  in   conducting   the 
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preparations  for  the  siege  of  the  place,  which,  however,  sur- 
rendered without  firing  a  shot,  he  received  the  special  thanks 
of  Government. 

In  1848,  when  troubles  again  broke  out  in  the  Punjaub,  and 
the  siege  of  Mooltan  was  determined  upon,  the  services  of  Major 
Napier,  as  a  scientific  engineer  of  acknowledged  ability,  were 
placed  in  requisition.  At  this  time  he  was  holding  the  post  of 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Administration  in  the  Punjaub, 
then  presided  over  by  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  in  the  absence 
in  England  of  Colonel  Henry  Lawrence.  When  Lieutenant 
Herbert  Edwardes  defeated  Moohraj  at  the  action  of  Kineyree, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Chenaub,  and  drove  him  into  Mooltan,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Frederick 
Currie,  urging  the  immediate  despatch  to  his  assistance  of  a 
brigade  of  reliable  infantry — not  the  Durbar  troops — and  a  siege 
train  under  charge  of  Major  Napier,  for  whom  he  made  special 
application  to  conduct  the  siege  operational  He  declared  that 
with  these,  in  addition  to  his  own  and  Lake's  Bhawulpore 
auxiliaries,  altogether  about  18,000  men  and  30  guns,  he  could 
eflect  the  capture  of  Mooltan.  On  receipt  of  this  letter.  Sir 
F,  Currie  consulted  Major  Napier,  "upon  the  feasibility  of 
operations  against  Mooltan  unoer  the  present  altered  position 
of  affairs  there,"  to  which  that  officer  replied  that  "operations 
are  perfectly  practicable,  and  may  be  undertaken  with  every 
prospect  of  success."  A  single  brigade,  with  10  guns  and  20 
mortars  and  howitzers,  was  considered  sufficient  at  that  time. 
On  the  28th  June,  Sir  F.  Currie  communicated  this  professional 
opinion  to  Lord  Gough,  and  urged  the  political  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  reducing  the  fortress  into  which  the  rebels 
had  been  driven  by  Edwardes's  success  at  Kineyree ;  and,  on  the 
1st  July,  the  Commander-in-Chief  replied  that  he  failed  to  "  seo 
anything  in  the  altered  position  of  affairs,  which  would  justify 
the  siege  of  Mooltan  at  the  present  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
the  success  of  Lieutenant  Edwardes  rendered  it  less  necessary, 
in  his  opinion,  to  risk  the  lives  of  European  soldiers  at  this 

*  The  following  is  the  punge  in  lieutenant  Edwardes*!  letter  of  the  22nd  June, 
written  from  his  camp  at  Shoojabad,  asking  for  the  services  of  Major  Napier : — **  I 
would  suggest  that  tne  sie^  be  commenced  at  once.  We  are  enough  of  us  in  all 
conscience,  and  desire  nothmg  better  than  to  be  honoured  with  the  commission  yon 
designed  for  a  British  armj.  All  we  require  are  a  few  heav^  guns,  a  mortar  battery, 
as  many  sappers  and  miners  as  you  can  spare,  and  Major  Napier  to  plan  our  operations. 
That  brave  and  able  officer  is,  I  believe,  at  Lahore,  and  the  guns  and  mortars  are 
doubtless,  ere  this,  at  Ferosepore,  and  onlv  require  to  be  put  into  boats  and  floated 
down  to  Bhawulpore.  Lieutenant  Lake,  for  whose  arrival  I  am  dailv  looking,  is  also 
an  engineer,  so  we  should  not  want  science,  and  every  other  material  is  at  hand  for 
bringing  to  a  rapid  and  honourable  conclusion  the  rebellion  of  Moolraj.*' 
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season."  *  Lord  Gough  communicated  these  views  to  Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  replied,  on  11th  July,  expressing  his  concurrence 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But,  on  the  preceding  day,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  Edwardes's  victory  at  Suddosftm,  and 
the  final  retirement  of  Moolraj  within  the  walls  of  Mooltan,  the 
Resident,  acting  at  length  on  his  own  convictions  of  the  best 
mode  of  promptly  bringing  the  rebellion  to  a  close,  directed 
General  Whish  to  "  take  immediate  measures  for  the  despatch 
of  a  siege  train,  with  its  establishment,  and  a  competent  escort 
and  force,  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  Mooltan. 

On  the  24th  July,  General  Whish  quitted  I^hore  with  the 
right  wing  of  his  army,  and  encamped  at  Seetul-Kee-Maree 
before  Mooltan,  on  the  18th  August;  the  left  column,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  Salter,  marched  from  Ferozepore  on  the 
26th  July,  and  joined  head-quarters  on  the  19th  August.  Major 
Napier,  with  the  siege  train,  in  boats,  left  the  landing-place  at 
Ferozepore  on  the  30th  July.  On  the  25th  August  he  reached 
Bindree  Ghaut,  opposite  Bhawulpore,  where  he  disembarked 
the  siege  train,  with  a  vast  amount  of  matSriel,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Mooltan,  which  was  reached  on  the  4th  September, 
1848.  On  that  day  the  first  siege  of  Mooltan  commenced,  but 
the  defences  of  the  town  and  fortress,  which  might  easily  have 
been  captured  in  May,  had  been  so  greatly  strengthened  by 
Moolraj,  that  a  period  of  nearly  five  months  elapsed  before  the 
place  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  then  only 
after  a  vast  expenditure  of  military  stores  and  of  valuable 
lives,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  ill  effects  on  the 
native  mind  occasioned  by  the  procrastination  exhibited  by  the 
authorities  in  dealing  with  a  rebellion,  which,  at  first,  was  of 
most  contemptible  dimensions.  But  everything,  even  the 
blunders  and  delays  of  the  authorities,  turned  out  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  British  rule — as  it  always  has  since  we  first  set 
foot  in  India.  Had  not  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Governor- 
General  procrastinated,  or  had  Edwardes  been  reinforced,  and 
captured  Mooltan  in  July,  then  the  Sikh  army  would  not^  in  all 
probability,  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  rebel  cause,  and 
the  consolidation  of  our  rule  in  India,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  Sikhs  would  not  have  been  accomplished  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Mutiny,  only  8  years  later.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
the  result  must  have  been,  in  1857,  had  there  been  a  treacherous 
Durbar  in  authority  at  Lahore,  with  a  vast  unbroken  army  at 
their  command,  ana  none  of  the  influences  working  in  favour 
of  English   rule  caused  by  the  just  and  mild  rule  of  John 

*  See  Blue  Book  on  Poujaub  affairs,  p.  221. 
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Lawrence  and  his  assistants.  It  is  consolatory  to  feel,  as 
Edwardes  wrote  at  this  time  to  a  friend,  that  **  whatever  is,  b 
by  the  Irresistible,  and  that  the  most  foolish  cannot  put  the 
country  in  danger,  or  the  wisest  save  it." 

The  effective  force,  under  General  Whish,  consisted  of  209 
officers,  and  7,632  men,  with  32  pieces  of  siege  ordnance,  and 
12  horse  artillery  guns.  On  the  6th  September,  two  days  after 
Major  Napier's  arrival,  General  Whish  assembled  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  departments,  at  which  Napier, 
as  Chief  Engineer,  was  present,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
reducing  the  town  and  fortress  of  Mooltan.  Major  Napier  laid 
before  the  council  two  plans  of  action.  1. — To  take  first  the 
town  of  Mooltan  by  a  coup  de  main,  at  any  cost,  in  one  day,  by 
the  whole  force  moving  down  in  line,  getting  within  battering 
distance  of  the  Khoonee  Booij,  and  storming  the  breach  as  soon 
as  practicable.  2. — To  march  round  to  the  north,  and  attack 
the  citadel  bjr  regular  approaches.  "Major  Napier,"  says 
Edwardes  in  his  report  to  Sir  F.  Currie,  "admitted  that  the 
first  plan  must  cost  life,  if  successful,  and  might  prove  a  fEulure, 
but  he  recommended  the  risk  being  run,  for  political  reasons, 
and  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Punjaub  generally,  which 
renders  an  immediate  moral  effect  necessary;  and  this  being 
the  avowed  reason  on  which  Major  Napier  advised  a  coup  de 
main,  the  Major-General  called  upon  me,  as  in  your  confidence, 
to  state  whether  I  considered  the  times  demanded  that  so  great 
a  risk,  and  certain  loss  of  life  should  be  incurred." 

Edwardes  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  immediate 
necessity  for  precipitating  tne  attack  on  Mooltan ;  upon  which 
General  Whisn  said  that  he  should  reject  at  once  the  idea  of 
a  covp  de  m^in,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  justified  only 
by  urgent  political  necessity.  The  opinion  of  all  the  officers 
present  was  also  against  an  immediate  assault*  Major  Napier's 
second  plan,  which  he  now  explained,  was  the  one  most  consonant 
with  mihtary  science,  and  gave  rise  to  a  discussion. 

Edwardes  says : — "  He  wished,  however,  to  know  from  me 
whether,  if  we  marched  to  the  north  of  Mooltan,  I  could  under- 
take to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Bhawulpore.  I 
replied  that  I  was  willing  to  do  so ;  but  by  water,  not  by  land, 
and  therefore  the  communication  would  be  slow.  It  would 
also  involve  the  detachment  of  a  strong  body  of  men  to  guard 
Shoojabad.  Colonel  Drummond,  Deputy  Quartermaster-General, 

*  Oaptaln  SiddoDB,  of  the  Bengal  Bogineen.  author  of  a  Journal  of  the  SUgt  of 
MooUan^  writes :— "  The  opinion  of  aenior  military  oflScert  was  decidedly  against  a 
coup  de  main,**    Bdwardes  says  the  opinion  was  unanimous. 
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expressed  a  belief  that  there  was  do  water  for  a  camp  north 
of  Mooltan — which,  however,  according  to  Captain  Siddons, 
"  afterwards  proved  a  mistake" — and  almost  everybody  was  of 
opinion  that  the  change  of  place  would  be  construed  by  the 
natives  into  a  defeat.  Under  these  circumstances,  plan  No.  2 
was  given  up.  Thereupon,  Lieutenant  Lake,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  submitted  a  proposition  to  run  a  trench  from  the 
battery  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Daoodpotra  camp  north- 
east to  a  point  called  Bamteeruth,  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  a  mile ;  and  to  throw  up  heavy  gun  batteries  at  such  points 
of  this  entrenchment,  "  to  afford,"  says  Captain  Siddons,  "  cover 
from  which  to  advance  over  the  strong  ground  between  it  and 
the  town,  gradually  driving  the  enemy  from  their  positions  in 
the  gardens  and  clumps  of  houses  between  this  trench  and 
some  position  from  which  the  town  wall  could  be  distinctly  seen 
and  breached."  This  plan  met  with  general  approval,  and,  after 
some  discussion,  was  adopted. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  the  7th  September, 
General  Whish  moved  the  right  of  his  camp  to  the  left,  and 
Edwardes  extended  his  right,  so  as  to  bring  the  regular  and 
irregular  forces  closer  to  each  other.*  The  siege  was  opened  at 
daylight  of  the  7th  September,  by  working  parties  of  1,000 
men  from  the  irregular  camp,  and  1,600  from  the  British  camp, 
half  of  the  latter  being  European  soldiers  from  H.M.'s  10th 
and  32nd  Foot,  who  took  the  night  duty  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  first  necessity  was  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
a  position  they  had  taken  up  among  some  houses  and  gardens 
in  front  of  the  trenches.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  9th, 
four  companies  of  H.M.'s  10th  Regiment,  a  wing  of  the  49th 
N.L,  the  rifle  company  of  the  72nd  N.I.,  and  two  of  General 
Van  Cortlandt's  horse  artillery  guns,  the  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pattoun,  of  the  32nd  Regiment, 
advanced  to  the  attack,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued ;  ''  but,"  says 

*  This  plan  of  attack  was  afterwards  severely  criticised,  bnt  Captain  Siddons  has 
defended  it  in  the  following  passage  :—**  It  was  a  most  unasual  proceeding,  opening 
the  first  parallel  1,600  yards  from  the  enceinte  attacked ;  bat  the  features  of  the 
groimd — thick  gardens,  villages^  brick  kilns,  Jungle,  and  ravines — made  it  reasonable 
enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  engmeers  employed.  The  object  was,  in  fact,  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  ground  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  trench  of  support 
for  the  feeling  parties;  for  it  was  thought  rash  (and  would  have  been  highly  so)  to 
have  thrown  m  a  portion  of  the  small  re^lar  force  to  maintain  a  combat  m  such 
ground,  while  another  was  employed  m  throwing  up  a  parallel  at  the  regular 
distance ;  this,  though  the  orthodox  mode  of  proceedmg,  could  only  have  been  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  by  driving  the  enemy  in  from  the  suburbs  altogether,  and  exclud- 
ing them  thence  till  the  town  was  breached  and  carried,  as  was  subrnquently  gloriously 
efFected  on  the  27th  December ;  but  to  this  effort  General  Whish's  force  in  September 
was  considered  unequal,  if  any  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  prudence.  The  pUn  progressed 
successfully  so  far  as  it  went." 
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Siddons,  ''ignorance  of  the  localities,  and  the  darkness  and 
confusion  consequent  on  a  hastily  planned  night  attack,  rendered 
the  gallant  efforts  of  the  troops  useless,  and,  after  a  considerable 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  they  were  withdrawn,  the  object 
being  unattained"*  Moolraj  was  so  elated  by  his  repulse  of 
the  night  attack  of  the  9th  September,  that  he  still  further 
strengthened  his  entrenched  positions  between  Mooltan  and 
Seetul-Eee-Maree,  so  that  the  strange  spectacle  was  witnessed 
of  the  two  contending  armies  throwing  up  works  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other. 

On  the  12th  September  General  Whish  determined  to  clear 
his  front  While,  therefore,  Edwardes's  and  Lake's  irregulars 
created  a  diversion  on  the  left,  two  British  columns — ^the  right 
consisting  of  5  companies  of  H.M.'8  32nd  and  the  8th  N.I.,  and 
the  left  column,  of  5  companies  of  H.M/s  10th  and  the  49th 
N.  I. — advanced  to  the  attack.  "  The  position,"  says  General 
Whish,  **  was  a  strong  one,  and  stoutly  defended ;  the  conflict 
terminating  only  in  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  encounters."  But 
this  brief  notice  gives  a  very  inadequate  description  of  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  conflict  which  raged  within  the  enemy's 
entrenched  positions.  The  British  loss  was  39  killed,  including 
Colonel  Pattoun,  H.M.'s  32nd,  commanding  the  right  column. 
Major  Montizambert,  H.M.'s  10th  Regiment,  Ensign  Lloyd, 
8th  N.  I.,  Lieutenant  Cubitt,  49th  N.  I.,  and  Quartermaster 
Taylor,  H.M.'s  10th  Regiment;  and  216  wounded,  including 
Major  Napier,  whose  leg  was  nearly  carried  off  by  a  cannon 

*  Edwardes  bbjb  of  this  affair  :—**  Several  instances  of  heroism  were  elicited  bj 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  midnight  stnuKle.  I  will  mention  two.  Lieutenant 
Bichardson,  Adjutant  of  the  49th  NJ.,  an  officer  of  hereulean  frame,  rushed  at  the 
barricaded  door  of  the  house  most  strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and,  with  a 
mighty  effort,  dashed  it  in  among  the  rebel  inmates,  who  threw  themselves  forward 
to  oppose  his  entrance.  Seeing  that  the  V^riy  was  too  steong  for  him.  he  seized  the 
foremost  Sikh  soldier  in  his  arms,  and  with  his  body  thus  shielded  backed  out  of  the 
enclosure,  when  he  hurled  the  half-strangled  rebel  back  among  his  friends.  In  this 
extraordinary  reconnaissance  the  Lieutenant  reoeiyed  numerous  wounds  over  his 
head  and  arms,  but  foroot  them  all  in  the  applause  of  his  brother  soldiers,  and  the 
special  approbation  of  a  Oommander-in-Ghief  who  loved  a  daring  deed.  More  fatal 
was  the  issue  of  the  other  enterprise.  Captain  Christopher,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  had, 
from  his  first  arrival  with  the  steamers  at  Mooltan,  shown  the  usual  willmgness  of 
his  profession  to  co-operate  with  his  brother  officers  on  thote.  On  the  night  in 
<^ueetion,  he  had  once  already  conducted  some  rehif  orcements  to  Colonel  Pattoun's  as- 
sistance; but  the  fighting  at  the  outpost  still  ra«ed  with  unabated  fury.  Another 
reinforcement  came  up,  out  had  no  guide.  *  Will  no  one  show  us  the  way  ? '  asked 
the  officer  of  the  par^,  looking  round  on  the  tired  occupants  of  the  trenches.  *  I 
will,'  replied  Christopher ;  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  steered  them  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  pilot  through  ditches  and  gardens,  under  a  roaring  fire  of  musketry. 
A  ball  hit  him  on  the  ankle,  and  shivered  the  joint  to  pieces.  A  few  weeks  latw  he 
was  borne  by  the  grateful  British  soldiers  to  a  rude  grave  beside  a  well,  near  the 
village  of  Sooru  j  Koond,  and  I  myself  read  the  service  over  him.  A  better,  or  braver 
man,  fell  not  beneath  the  walls  of  Mooltan." 
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shot.  But  the  assailants  were  successful,  for  nothing  could 
resist  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  10th  and  32nd  Regiments, 
supported  by  the  Native  Infantry,  who  swarmed  up  the  scaling 
ladders  planted  by  the  engineers,  conspicuous  among  whom 
was  Lieutenant  Grindall,  and  carried  the  positions  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  after  a  deadly  conflict.  The  enemy  left  500 
dead  within  those  enclosures,  and  the  British  army  were  placed 
in  position  to  commence  battering  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  13th  September  was  spent  in  securing  the  acquisition,  and, 
on  the  following  morning.  General  Van  Cortlandt,  commanding 
the  Sikh  levies  under  Edwardes's  orders,  pointed  out  a  spot 
eminently  suitable  for  a  battery,  within  600  yards  of  the 
Khoonee  Boorj,  and  whence  the  masonry  of  the  town  could  be 
seen  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  height.  But  on  the  14th 
September,  at  the  very  moment  when  success  was  almost 
within  his  grasp,  all  General  Whish's  plans  were  nullified  by 
the  desertion  to  the  enemy  of  Shere  Singh,  with  the  Lahore 
Durbar  troops.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  had  anticipated  this 
defection,  and  had,  three  days  before,  desired  Shere  Singh  and 
the  other  Sirdars  to  move  off  towards  Lahore  with  his  division, 
which,  however,  was  not  done,  as  the  Sirdars  declared,  says 
Edwardes,  that  "  none  of  them  liked  the  idea  of  encountering 
the  sneers  of  their  enemies  in  the  Durbar,  at  the  fiGiilure  of  their 
attempts  to  keep  a  Sikh  force  to  their  duty ;  they  also  said  that 
many  of  their  men  would  not  obey  an  order  to  march."  The 
revolted  Sikh  division,  numbering  between  4,000  and  5,000 
men,  moved  straight  down  to  the  city,  and  encamped  without 
the  walls,  but  were  denied  admittance,  as  Moolraj  doubted  their 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Khalsa.  Early  in  October,  Shere 
Singh  marched  off  to  join  his  father,  Chutter  Singh,  who  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  Chenaub. 

Edwardes,  on  Shere  Singh's  defection,  immediately  proceeded 
to  General  Whish's  quarters  and  laid  before  him  the  altered 
position  of  affairs,  adding  that  *'  instead  of  a  disaffected  Sirdar, 
ne  would  have  to  contend  with  the  whole  Sikh  army  in  another 
struggle  for  independence."  General  Whish  proceeded  to  the 
tent  of  Major  Napier,  who  was  suffering  from  his  wound,  and 
sent  for  the  senior  officers  to  discuss  the  situation.  An  unani- 
mous conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  a  continuance  of  the  siege 
was  no  longer  practicable ;  *  and,  on  the  15th  and  16th  September, 

*  -The  following  is  General  Wliish's  deq>atch  on  theae  events.  **  The  ciiciunftanoes 
of  this  morning  induce  me  to  begin  a  letter  that  gives  me  much  pain,  by  observing 
that  on  the  9th  instant,  the  GMef  Engineer  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  force 
under  my  command  was  inadequate  for  the  reduction  of  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Mooltan.    In  this  I  entirely  differed  with  him.    On  the  11th  instant,  when  talking 
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the  British  army  moved  from  its  position,  the  irregulars  to 
Sooruj  Ehoond,  and  General  Whish,  with  his  left  resting  on  the 
grove  of  Araby,  and  his  right  within  a  short  distance  of  Sooruj 
Khoond,  within  si^ht  of  Mooltan.  Manv  high  authorities 
averred  that  this  raising  of  the  siege  was  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  undertaking  a  task  of  such  magnitude  with 
a  totally  inadequate  force ;  but,  as  Edwardes  says,  "  the  sole  and 
simple  reason  why  the  first  siege  of  Mooltan  was  raised,  was 
the  treacherous  desertion  of  Bajah  Shore  Singh  and  his  army  to 
the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  September."  Sir  F. 
Currie  wrote  that  •'the  amount  of  force  sent  down  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  by  all  considered  ample.  The  Chief 
Elngineer  gave  me  his  professional  opinion  that  the  reduction 
of  the  place  was  feasible,  under  the  circumstances  supposed, 
with  the  aid  of  a  much  smaller  force."  "  This  opinion,  says 
Edwardes,  '*  was  formed  by  Major  Napier,  after  two  months  of 
the  most  constant  and  searching  inquiries  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  fortifications,  and  after  the  preparation  of  plans, 
from  the  most  accurate  information  attainable  by  himself  and 
Major  Becher  of  the  Quartermaster-Qenerars  department. 
(See  Bliie  Book,  p.  365.)  And  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  which  occurred  in  despatching  General  Whish's  force, 
Mooltan  was  much  stren^hened,  after  Major  Napier's  opinion 
had  been  delivered,  yet  it  may  very  fidrly  be  mamtained  that 

of  Shore  Sinsh's  force  to  lieuteoant  Bdwardei,  and  of  the  expediency  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  he  said  he  woold  try  and  so  arranse,  and  yesterday  reported  that,  arter  a  long 
discussion,  it  was  settled  that  one  Sikh  division  should  go  to  Tolumba  to  patrol  the 
road,  and  all  others  to  Kurrumpoor.  In  the  evening,  at  the  request  of  Maior  Napier 
(who  I  regret  to  say  has  been  wounded  by  the  graze  of  a  cannon  baU  in  the  leg^,  I  met 
Lieutenant  Edwardes  at  his  tent,  when  it  was  again  urged  that  our  force  was  inadequate 
to  prosecute  the  siege,  which  I  was  exceeding^  averse  to  acquiesce  in,  seeing  that  the 
troops  were  in  high  health  and  spirits,  that  our  sick  and  wounded  did  not  exceed 
six  per  cent^  and  that  our  artillery  had  not  yet  seriously  opened  their  fire ;  but  on 
my  return  from  our  advanced  posts  at  8  o'clock  this  morning,  I  was  surprised  by  a 
message  from  Lieutenant  Edwardes  to  the  effect  that  Shere  Singh,  at  the  head  of  hia 
whole  force,  was  in  full  march  to  join  the  enemy.  I  met  that  officer  shortly  after 
again,  at  Major  Napier's  tent,  the  officer  commanding  the  artiUery  being  present,  as 
also  the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster-Qeneral's  department;  and  I  requested  the 
attendance  of  Colonel  Franks,  who  was  near  at  hand.  Having  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances above-mentioned,  and  noticed  that  the  last  accounts  from  the  Besident 
mentioned  Chutter  Sinsh's  being  in  open  rebellion,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  operations  of  the  siege  could  not  be  continued,  and  I  learned  from  Colonel 
Franks  that  he  had  come  to  that  conclusion  some  davs  ago ;  and  thus,  when  within 
breachinjif  distance  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  I  have  had  the  mortification  of 
abandonmg  my  advanced  positions  (obtahied  with  considerable  difficulty  and  loss), 
as  we  had  no  prospect  of  keeping  the  town  after  taking  it,  the  enemy  being  10,000 
strong  in  its  immediate  suburbs.  I  have  directed  our  troops  to  be  withdrawn  this 
evening,  except  a  strong  picket,  with  two  horse  artillery  ^pa*  at  a  post  in  our 
first  parallel  (KamteemQ,  and  shall  leisurely  change  my  position  to  Tibc>ee,  where  I 
shall  await  the  arrival  of  such  reinforcements  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  think 
proper  to  send." 
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the  opinion  was  never  invalidated,  but  was  entirely  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that,  on  the  14th  September,  we  had  the  city  within 
our  grasp."  The  necessity  for  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  was, 
however,  apparent,  as  the  enemy  were  now  15,000  strong,  and 
the  besieging  army  20,000  only,  while  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  war,  the  latter  should  be  at  least  three  times  as 
numerous  as  the  besieged ;  and  though  the  siege  of  Delhi,  in 
1857,  has  accustomed  us  to  a  different  calculation,  Sikh  troops, 
as  we  found  in  the  second  siege  of  Mooltan,  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard  as  Sepoys. 

The  siege  of  Mooltan  was  not  resumed  for  more  than  three 
months ;  but  during  the  interval  General  Whish's  army  was  not 
idle,  but,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  engineers,  accumu- 
lated a  vast  quantitv  of  siege  stores,  so  that  the  second  siege 
was  commenced  with  15,000  gabions  and  12,000  fascines,  the 
result  of  the  industry  of  European  and  native  soldiers  alike. 
Moolraj,  on  his  part,  was  not  inactive,  but,  notwithstanding 
that  Shore  Singh  had  moved  off  with  his  division,  which  fought 
against  us  at  Chillianwallah  on  13th  November,  busied  himself 
in  strengthening  the  defences  of  both  his  city  and  fortress.  He 
also  called  on  Dost  Mahomed  and  the  Candahar  Sirdars  to  help 
him,  offering  them  the  Deraj^t  and  Bunnoo  as  their  share  in 
the  spoil.  In  response  to  this  appeal,  the  Ameer  rendered  a 
half-hearted  assistance  by  sending  a  small  army  under  one  of 
his  sons,  to  Bunnoo,  which  was  kept  in  check  by  Lieutenant 
Reyneli  Taylor,  while  the  Candahar  chiefe  proposed  to  descend 
on  Hurrund ;  but  their  troops  were  stricken  with  fever,  and 
dispersed  to  their  homes  without  striking  a  blow  against  the 
hated  white  race. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  November,  Moolraj  moved  out  almost 
all  his  army,  and  erected  batteries  on  the  high  banks  of  the 
canal,  whence  he  opened  a  raking  fire  on  the  camp  of  the  ir- 
regulars, who,  as  well  as  the  British  force,  constructed  counter 
works,  with  which  they  sought  to  expel  the  Sikhs  from  their 
entrenchments.  At  length,  after  an  artillery  duel  lasting  two 
days,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  the 
canal,  by  a  strong  British  brigade  on  the  east,  and  by  the 
irregulars  on  the  west.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  November,  Brigadier  Markham,  who  was  accompanied 
throughout  the  operations  by  Major  Napier,  marched  with  a 
strong  force,  consisting  of  6  companies  each  from  H.M.'s  10th 
and  32nd  Regiments,  and  8  companies  each  from  the  8th,  49th, 
51st,  and  52nd  Regiments  N.  I.,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery, 
and  six  squadrons  of  native  cavalry ;  and  passing  the  bridges 
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over  the  nullah,  crossed  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
wheeling  into  line,  "advanced  steadily  in  Echelon  of  brigades, 
at  50  paces  distant  from  the  right,  under  a  smart  fire  of  grape 
and  round  shot."  At  this  moment  the  cavalry  executed  a 
•  brilliant  charge,  and,  having  cleared  the  fi*ont  of  the  enemy,  the 
horse  artillery  opened  fire,  and  the  whole  line  charged  and  took 
the  position,  with  5  guns  on  the  bank  of  the  nullah,  driving 
the  enemy  across  it  with  considerable  loss.  The  action  only 
lasted  an  hour,  and  was  a  conspicuous  success,  the  enemy's 
batteries  being  destroyed  and  their  rout  complete,  while  it 
was  achieved  with  the  loss  of  only  3  killed  and  57  wounded. 
Brigadier  Markham  said  in  his  oflBcial  report  that  he  was  "  in- 
debted more  than  he  could  express  to  Major  Napier."  The 
irregulars  suflfered  more  heavily  in  their  attack,  but  were  also 
successful. 

On  the  21st  December,  the  Bombay  division,  commanded 
by  Brigadier  Hon.  H.  Dundas,  arrived  before  Mooltan,  and,  on 
the  27th  December,  the  siege  was  resumed ;  but  Major  Napier 
was  no  longer  Chief  Engineer,  as  Colonel  (the  late  General  Sir 
John)  Cheape  had  arrived,  and,  as  his  senior,  took  charge  of  the 
engineering  operations,  though,  as  Edwardes  adds,  in  recording 
the  supercession,  "  in  zeal  and  gallantry  in  its  prosecution,  he 
continued,  as  of  old,  second  to  none."  The  strength  of  the 
army,  exclusive  of  800  sick  and  the  irregulars,  was  436  officers, 
(including  15  of  the  corps  of  engineers),  237  native  officers,  and 
14,937  men,  including  a  detachment  of  seamen  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  under  Commander  Powell  of  that  service,  who  worked 
two  batteries  throughout  the  ensuing  operations.  The  ordnance 
numbered  67  pieces  of  the  siege  train,  18  horse  artillery  guns, 
and  12  field-gun&  The  siege  operations  being  now  conducted 
by  Colonel  Cheape,  do  not  require  a  detailed  notice  here.  The 
first  plan  was  not  to  take  the  city,  but  to  make  a  regular  attack 
on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  citadel,  but  so  successful  were 
the  preliminary  operations  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  the 
whole  line  of  suburbs  between  Seetul-Eee-Maree  and  the  canal, 
that  General  Whish  decided  to  modify  his  plan  of  operations 
by  extending  his  attack  to  the  city,  mstead  of  limiting  it  to 
the  fort. 

The  siege  was  now  rapidly  pushed  on,  and,  on  the  2nd  January, 
1849,  the  city  was  stormed  by  two  columns,  the  Bombay  troops 
at  the  Ehoonee  Booij  (Bloody  Bastion),  and  the  Bengal  column 
at  the  Delhi  gate.  The  former  was  successful,  and  the  gallant 
1st  Bombay  Fusiliers  had  the  honour  of  planting  the  British 
flag  on  the  breach.     But  Moolraj  displayed  the  desperation  of 
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a  man  fighting  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  retired,  with 
3,000  picked  men,  into  the  fort,  which  was  attacked  from  the  city 
side  as  well  as  from  the  north-east.  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
January,  Moolraj  made  a  sortie  on  the  besiegers,  the  only  one 
throughout  the  siege,  but  it  was  gallantly  met  and  repulsed  by 
Major  Napier,  the  engineer  in  command  of  the  trenches,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  H.M/s  10th  Regiment,  led  by  Lieutenant 
Galloway.  In  this  affair  Napier  was  severely  wounded,  and  his 
services  with  the  besieging  army  came  to  an  end,  though  they 
would  not  much  longer  have  been  necessary,  as  Moolraj  surren- 
dered on  the  morning  of  the  21st  January,  just  as  every  pre- 
paration had  been  made  to  storm  the  fort.  Thus  ended  the 
two  sieges  of  Mooltan,  in  which  no  officer  performed  better 
service  than  Major  Napier,  for  whether  in  the  council  tent,  in 
the  trenches,  or  with  the  columns  of  attack,  he  was  ever  to  the 
fore.  The  second  siege  lasted  twenty-seven  days,  during  which 
the  British  loss  was  202  killed,  and  982  wounded. 

The  greater  portion  of  General  Whish's  army  marched  off  to 
join  Lord  Gough,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  gain  the  decisive 
victory  of  Qoojerat  on  the  21st  February,  when  the  magnificent 
force  of  eighty-four  guns,  in  the  space  of  less  than  two  hours, 
dismounted  or  silent  the  entire  park  of  Sikh  artillery.  In 
this  memorable  conflict  Major  Napier  was  commanding  engineer 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  victorious  army,  and  accompanied 
Major-General  Gilbert,  as  head  of  his  engineering  staff,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Sikh  lemons,  which  fled  towards  the  Jhelum, 
broken,  but  still  presenting  a  formidable  front  Lord  Dalhousie 
says  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee : — **  Under  divine 
Providence,  the  British  arms  have  signally  triumphed.  On  the 
21st  Februaiy,  an  action  was  fought  which  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  British  wieufare 
in  India ;  memorable  alike  from  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  from  the  brilliant  and  decisive  issue  of  the  encounter.  For 
the  first  time  Sikh  and  Afghan  were  banded  tc^ther  against 
the  British  power.  It  was  an  occasion  which  aemanded  the 
putting  forth  of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal,  and  so  conspicu- 
ous a  manifestation  of  the  superiority  of  our  arms  as  sbonld 
appal  each  enemy  and  dissolve  at  once  their  compact  by  &tal 
proof  of  its  futility.  The  consequences  of  the  victoiy  which  has 
been  won,  equal  the  highest  hopes  entertained."  On  reaching 
Noorungabad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jhelum,  General  Gilbert 
found  that  Shore  Singh  had  already  crossed,  and  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  6th  March,  the  Sikh  chiefe 
restored  their  prisoners,  including  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  children. 
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apnd  Lieutenants  Herbert  and  Bo^ie,  and,  two  days  later,  entered 
into  terms  with  General  Gilbert.  On  the  12th,  Shore  Singh 
and  Chutter  Singh — Major  Lawrence  acting  as  intermediary — 
delivered  up  their  swords  to  their  conqueror  at  the  celebrated 
monument  of  Manikylah,  once  considered  a  trophy  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  and  the  same  day,  16,000  soldiers  of  the 
Khalsa  lay  down  their  arms  at  his  feet.  Forty-one  pieces  of 
artillery  were  abo  surrendered,  which,  with  those  captured  at 
Mooltan  and  Goojerat,  raised  the  number  to  160,  so  that,  includ- 
ing the  guns  remaining  at  Lahore,  and  300  taken  in  the  first 
campaign,  the  whole  Sikh  park  left  by  Bunjeet  Singh  numbered 
600  pieces  of  ordnance.  Major  Napier  accompanied  General 
Gilbert  throughout  this  rapid  march,  and  was  by  his  side  at 
the  surrender  of  the  Sikh  army,  thus  witnessing  the  last  scene 
of  the  drama  as  he  had  been  present  at  the  opening,  when  the 
soldieiy  of  Runjeet  Singh  first  crossed  swords  at  Moodkee  with 
their  victors.  He  was  again  mentioned  in  despatches,  and, 
for  his  meritorious  services  during  the  campaign,  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  the  war  medal  with  two 
clasps  for  Mooltan  and  Goojerat. 

Colonel  Napier  now  resumed  his  duties  as  Chief  Engineer 
under  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub, 
and,  in  December  1852,  was  employed  in  command  of  a  small 
column,  which,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  columns,  success- 
fully scaled  the  Black  Mountain  and  punished  a  tribe  of  Hus- 
sunzyes,  who  had  refused  to  surrender  the  murderers  of  two 
British  officials.  This  Black  Mountain  stands  close  to  the  British 
border  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Hazara,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Indus,  a  little  above  a  place  called  Umb  and  the  Maha- 
bun  Mountain  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Umbeyla  campaign 
of  1863.  The  murderers  consisted  of  a  party  of  sixty  Hussuuzyes, 
led  by  one  Meer  Ali,  and  as  he  openly  boasted  of  the  deed,  and 
had  acted  under  the  authority  of  Bostan,  minister  of  Jehandad, 
in  whose  territory  the  mountain  stands,  the  Punjaub  govern- 
ment determined  to  punish  the  Hussunzyes,  who,  occupying  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Black  Mountain,  are  estimated  at  10,000 
fighting  men.  These  mountaineers  relied  on  the  inaccessibility 
of  their  staronghold,  which  soared  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  they  had  good  cause  to  do  so,  as  thev  had 
repetled  every  assailant,  including  the  Sikh  durbar,  which  bad 
given  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  But  they  were  destined  to 
learn  that  their  security  was  only  fancied,  and  that  no  moun- 
tain peak  or  fSastness  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  of 
British  power. 

Y  2 
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The  operations  were  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Mackeson, 
Commissioner  of  Peshawur,  (who  was  assassinated  in  the 
following  year),  but  were  planned  by  Major  James  Abbott,  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery,  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Hazara.  After 
some  desultory  operations,  directed  by  Major  Abbott,  of  five 
small  columns  against  the  rebellious  Syuds  of  the  valley  of 
Kazan,  about  Christmas  Day  two  biigades  were  collected  at  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Mountain  to  keep  the  peace  below,  while  three 
other  columns  were  formed  for  assaulting  the  mountain.  The 
right  column,  comprising  the  flower  of  the  force,  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Napier,  and  consisted  of  the  Guides,  1st  Punjaub 
Infantry,  (Coke's  Rifles)  some  native  police,  and  two  guns  of 
the  Hazara  mountain-train.  The  left  column,  under  Colonel 
Mackeson,  consisted  of  two  Jumboo  regiments,  each  800  strong, 
with  mountain  guns  carried  by  men ;  and  the  centre  column, 
led  by  Major  Abbott,  comprised  a  large  body  of  the  Hazara 
levies,  raised  and  drilled  by  himself,  with  whom  he  had  done 
such  good  service  against  Chutter  Singh's  disciplined  troops  in 
1848-49. 

Colonel  Napier  had  to  ascend  a  very  long  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain, leading  by  the  right  to  the  enemy's  rear,  over  a  circuitous 
route  defended  by  the  Akazyes.  He  encountered  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  was  engaged  firom  early  morning  till  sunset  fight- 
ing his  way  up  the  steep  and  well  wooded  ascent.  Meantime, 
the  other  columns  had  pushed  up,  and  all  three  were  now  re- 
united on  the  crest  of  the  formidable  and  hitherto  impregnable 
Black  Mountain.  The  combined  force  bivouacked  that  night 
on  the  crest  and  on  a  huge  spur  given  off  westward  to  the  Indus, 
and,  before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  parties  were  sent 
to  bum  the  villages,  which  was  accomplished  in  sight  of  the 
owners,  who  were  too  much  cowed  to  offer  resistance.  A  second 
night  was  passed  on  the  bleak  mountain  summit,  and,  at  day- 
break, the  columns  marched  southward  along  the  ridge.  Major 
Abbott  descending  to  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  up  which  Jehan- 
dad  Khan,  who  continued  friendly  to  us,  rode  with  his  horsemen 
to  burn  the  villages.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  British 
columns  begin  to  retreat,  than,  according  to  Pathan  custom,  the 
enemy  gathered  heart,  and,  crossing  the  river  in  their  boats  of 
inflated  hides,  rushed  up  the  precipitous  mountain  sides  in 
dense  masses,  but  being  met  by  a  hot  fire,  retreated  as  rapidly 
as  they  had  advanced.  A  third  night  was  passed  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Black  Mountain,  and  then  the  three  columns  descended 
to  the  Indus  basin,  and  were  broken  up,  after  Major  Abbott 
had  crossed  the  Indus  and  captured  the  fort  of  Kotli,  belonging 
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to  the  Wahabee  £Einatics,  whom^  had  he  been  permitted  by 
Colonel  Mackeson,  he  would  have  exterminated  there  and  then 
at  their  post  of  Si  tana — an  ill-judged  act  of  forbearance  which 
necessitated  the  Umbeyla  campaign  of  1863. 

Within  twelve  months  Colonel  Napier  was  again  engaged 
against  a  Pathan  tribe  who  had  on  a  previous  occasion  given 
some  trouble.  These  were  a  section  of  the  Adam  Ehail  *  clan 
of  the  Afreedees,  generally  known  as  Boree  Afreedees,  after  their 
town,  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the  Kohat  Pass,  which  had 
been  forced  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  February,  1850.  Mr. 
John  Lawrence,  then  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Napier,  had  arrived  from  Lahore,  and, 
together  with  Major  Edwaraes,  Commissioner  of  the  Peshawur 
district,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  whither  he  had 
concentrated  a  strong  column  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Brandram  Boileau,  commanding  H.M.*s  22nd  Regiment. 
On  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  induce  these  hillmen  to  make 
reparation  for  their  depredations,  and  promise  to  abstain  in  the 
future  from  similar  acts  of  hostility,  Mr.  Lawrence  resolved  to 
complete  the  measures  for  effectually  clearing  the  Kohat  Pass, 
and  prove  to  the  Borees  that  they  must  reckon  no  longer  on 
the  Doasted  inaccessibility  of  their  valleys  and  hills,  when  in- 
vaded by  a  British  column.  Accordingly,  on  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  he  directed  Colonel  Boileau  to  advance  against  the 
enemy. 

At  5  ajn.  on  the  following  morning,  that  officer,  accompanied 
by  Major  Edwardes  and  Colonel  Napier,  marched  from  the 
camp  at  Adeezye,  with  the  following  troops: — H.M/s  22nd 
Regiment,  400 ;  20th  N.  I,  200 ;  the  66th  N.  L  (Goorkhas), 
400  ;  Guides,  450 ;  and  the  mule  mountain-train  battery.  The 
outer  range  of  hills  was  penetrated  at  two  points,  distant  about 
I7  miles  from  each  other ;  through  the  first,  called  after  the 
village  of  Eundao,  went  the  Guides,  with  the  object  of  taking 
the  enemy  in  flank,  and  so  successful  were  they  that,  on  the 
main  body  making  the  Shergurh  pass  further  on,  they  found 
it  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  The  force  was  reunited  on  de- 
ploying firom  the  pass,  and  found  itself  in  presence  of  the 
Afreedees,  who  were  posted  in  three  villages  at  the  foot  of  some 
precipitous  crags.  It  was  apparent  that  the  crags  must  be 
carried  before  the  villages  could  be  attacked,  a  service  which 
devolved  on  two  detachments  of  the  Goorkhas  and  Guides, 
commanded  by  Lieutenants  Hodgson  and  Turner  respectively. 

*  The  Jowmkees,  another  section  of  the  Adam  Kail  Afreedees,  gave  rise,  by  their 
oondact,  to  a  campaign  between  9th  November,  1877|  and  19th  January,  1878. 
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This  was  done  in  gallant  style,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
column  commanded  by  the  latter  oflScer — which  met  with  the 
greatest  resistence,  but  nevertheless  drove  the  enemy  from  crag 
to  crag,  and  finally,  kept  them  at  bay  from  11  in  the  morning 
till  3  in  the  afternoon — performed  their  duty,  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  force,  who  could  plainly  see  the  onslaught, 
especially  a  fierce  struggle  lasting  for  an  hour  for  the  possession 
of  a  breastwork,  which,  though  apparently  inaccessible,  was 
carried  by  the  Guides  against  a  desperate  resistance  from  the 
Afreedees.  During  these  operations  on  the  hills  the  three 
villages  were  burnt,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Napier,  and 
it  was  only  want  of  powder  which  prevented  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  of  their  towers.  Mr.  Lawrence  remained  at  the 
Shergurh  pass,  whence  he  had  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
operations  ;  and  the  scene,  on  the  principal  village  being  set  on 
fire,  with  the  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  up  the  hills,  was  described 
as  very  impressive.  The  work  of  retribution  being  complete, 
the  retreat  commenced  at  3  p.m.,  and  then,  according  to  hill 
tactics,  the  Afreedees  followed  closely;  but  the  operation  of 
withdrawing  the  Ouides  and  Goorkhas  was  accomplished  with 
complete  success,  and  the  whole  force,  having  been  reunited  on 
the  plain,  marched  out  of  the  valley  by  the  Tooranee  pass, 
which,  though  furthest  from  the  British  camp,  was  nearest  to 
the  plains,  and  were  joined  by  Mr.  Lawrence  from  the  Shergurh 
pass.  It  was  not  until  about  11  at  night  that  the  combined 
column  arrived  in  camp,  having  been  out  nearly  18  hours.  The 
loss  was  only  8  killed  and  24  wounded,  though  the  fighting  was 
severe,  and  the  Afreedees  mustered  3,000  men,  posted  in  diffi- 
cult positions.  The  expedition  was  ably  planned  and  gallantly 
executed,  and  taught  these  hillmen  a  lesson,  the  eflfect  of  which 
was  long  apparent.  For  his  services  on  the  frontier  Colonel 
Napier  received  the  thanks  of  Grovemment. 

During  the  entire  period  Colonel  Napier  held  the  post  of 
Chief  Engineer  in  the  Punjaub,  which  embraced  the  time  from 
the  Sutlej  campaign  to  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  maae  the  province,  so  far  as  its  material  defences  and  the 
fortification  of  the  military  posts  are  concerned,  the  formidable 
outwork  it  proved  during  the  fearful  time  of  trial  then  im- 
pending. Not  only  were  the  fortresses  armed  and  plentiful 
munitions  stored,  but  he  urged  the  Government  to  complete 
the  system  of  railways  ;  and  it  is  through  no  fiEiult  of  his  that, 
30  years  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Afghan  war  still  in  progress,  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
system  was  still  at  Jhclum,  and  the  Indus  remained  unbridged. 
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In  1850  he  made  plans  for  a  bridge  at  Attock,  and,  ^ith 
Edwardes  and  other  frontier  officers  of  experience,  pressed  on 
the  Government  the  necessity  for  completing  the  military 
communications  of  the  frontier,  but  considerations  of  expense 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  and  we  have  now  what 
is  denominated  a  "  scientific  frontier,"  in  which  the  communi- 
cations to  Peshawur,  and  along  the  base  of  the  Soliman  range, 
is  by  camels  and  bullock  hackeries. 

In  1857  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  and  it  was  by  his 
conduct  during  that  great  struggle  in  which  British  endurance, 
courage,  and  tenacity  of  purpose  were  exemplified  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner,  that  Colonel  Napier  earned  for  himself  a 
name  which  shines  among  the  brightest  in  that  time  of  trial. 
Napier  was  chief  of  the  staff  to  Sir  James  Outram  throughout 
the  operations  conducted  by  Oeneral  Havelock  for  the  relief  of 
the  Lucknow  garrison.  On  the  5th  September,  1857,  Outram  left 
Allahabad,  with  1,400  men,  to  reinforce  Neill  and  Havelock's 
columns,  and  effected  a  junction  on  the  16th  with  those  com- 
mandera  Lucknow  was  still  holding  out,  and  the  Generals  forth- 
with advanced  across  the  Ganges,  and,  on  the  20th,  with  about 
2,500  men,  and  18  guns,  rested  near  Mungulwa^  where  was 
fought  an  action  in  which  the  rebels  sustained  a  severe  defeat. 
The  enemy  had  thrown  up  an  entrenchment  near  Alumbagh,  a 
large  garden  of  the  kings  of  Oude,  about  500  yards  square, 
enclosed  by  a  thick  and  very  high  wall,  with  an  extensive 
double-storied  house  in  the  centre.  This  place  was  captured, 
and  the  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage  were  left  within  its  walls, 
with  a  guard  of  250  men,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
advance  on  Lucknow.  At  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  135 th 
September,  the  division  marched  out  to  force  its  way  to  the 
Re^dency,  through  the  city,  among  gardens,  small  bazaars, 
knots  of  houses,  and  other  enclosed  places.  The  movement 
cost  the  force  464  officers  and  men  out  of  2,500,  though,  as 
Havelock  wrote  in  his  despatch,  "  I  am  filled  with  surprise  at 
the  success  of  operations  which  demanded  the  efforts  of  10,000 
good  troops."  But  Lucknow  was  saved,  and  the  saviours  were 
amply  rewarded  by  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery that  a  few  days — nay,  twenty-four  hours — more  delay 
might  have  proved  fatal,  as  two  mines,  nearly  ready  for  ex- 
plcKling,  had  been  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  Lucknow 
entrenchments. 

On  the  following  day  Sir  James  Outram,  who  had  resumed 
command,  despatched  a  column  to  bring  in  the  heavy  guns, 
which,  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  relieving  force,  had  been 
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unable  to  advance  beyond  the  Motee  Mahal  palace.     This  duty 
was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Napier.* 

During  the  night  of  the  25th  September  Sir  James  Outram 
received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  90th  Regiment, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  small  party  of  100  men,  which, 
with  the  heavy  guns,  almost  all  the  wounded,  and  a  large 
number  of  ammunition  waggons  had  taken  post  in  the  walled 
passage  in  front  of  the  Motee  Mahal,  that  he  was  invested  by 
the  enemy,  and  unable  to  advance  without  reinforcements. 
Accordingly  Outram,  on  the  following  morning,  sent  a  detach* 
ment  of  250  men,  under  command  of  Major  Simmons,  5th 
Fusiliers,  and  some  of  the  Ferozepore  Regiment,  under  Captain 
Brasyer,  to  reinforce  Colonel  Campbell,  under  the  guidance  of 
Lieutenant  Moorsom.  This  detachment  had  occupied  a  house 
and  garden  between  Colonel  Campbell's  position  and  the  Motee 
Mahal  palace,  but  as  they  were  unable  to  move  frx>m  their 
position,  Sir  James  Outram  directed  Colonel  Napier  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  assistance  with  a  further  reinforcement  of  100 
men  of  H.  M/s.  78th  Highlanders,  under  Colonel  Stisted, 
and  some  sowars,  under  Captain  Hardinffe.  Captain  Olpherts^ 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  accompanied  him  as  a  volunteer, 
with  some  spare  bullocks  to  remove  the  guns.  As  Colonel 
Napier  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  open  a  commimi- 

•  One  of  the  Lucknow  garrison  savs  in  his  narrative  of  the  defence :— "  The  whole 
of  the  heavy  guns,  both  our  own  and  those  captured  from  the  enemy,  had  been  in  an 
enclosure  near  the  Motee  Mahal,  together  with  a  number  of  our  wounded,  guarded 
by  a  party  of  about  100  men  under  Colonel  Campbell.  These  were  hard  pressed,  and 
it  was  in  fact  there  that  we  had  lost  so  many  of  our  wounded.  T)iey  were  reinforced, 
by  order  of  Colonel  Napier  on  Sir  J.  Outram*s  staff,  by  a  party  of  about  250  m^,  guided 
bv  Captain  Moorsom,  consisting  of  the  5th  Fusiliers  under  Major  Simmons^  and  the 
Sikhs  under  Captain  Brasyer.  They  were  themselves,  however,  surrounded  in  a 
gateway  which  they  occupied,  and  only  relieved  on  obtaining  a  further  reinforcement 
of  a  company  of  the  78th  Highlanders  under  Colonel  Stisted.  Mr.  Kavanagh 
directed  Colonel  Napier  on  this  expedition  through  some  intricate  passages,  hy  a 
short  cut,  to  the  partv  they  came  to  reinforce.  During  the  night  Colonel  Napier 
managed  to  convey  all  the  remaining  sick  and  wounded  into  the  Residency.  Captain 
Hardinge,  of  the  old  garrison,  aided  the  Colonel  in  every  way  with  his  sowars,  and 
brought  in  some  camels  loaded  with  Enfield  rifles  also.  One  of  our  24-pounders,  which 
we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  was  saved  in  a  daring 
manner  by  Captain  Olpherts,  Bengal  Artillery.  This  officer,  who  had  always  been  in 
Cthe  very  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  whom  no  bullet  seemed  to  injure,  was  the  pride, 
not  only  of  his  own  men,  but  of  all  the  Europeans  of  the  force.  They  had  given  him 
the  sobriquet  of  *  Hell-fire  Jack,'  for  wherever  the  fire  was  hottest,  and  the  greatest 
danger  was  to  be  faced,  Captain  Olpherts  was  sure  to  be  there.  Aided  by  Captain 
Crump  (Madras  Artillery),  and  private  Duffy,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  extricating 
the  gun  from  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  also  in  getting  it  safe  into  our 
entrenchments.  Captain  Crump,  a  most  brave  officer,  was  luUed  during  this  opera- 
tion. Our  wounded  had  scarcely  reached  the  palace  gate,  meanwhile,  when  the 
enemy  attempted  too  late  to  prevent  it,  and  attacked  the  rear-guard.  They  were 
driven  back,  however,  with  great  slaiighter.*'  Botii  Captain  (now  General)  Olpherts, 
for  his  numerous  acts  of  heroism  during  the  war,  and  private  Duffy,  for  this  special 
act  of  bravery,  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 
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cation  through  the  palace  which  would  bring  him  near  the 
position  of  ^e  guns,  he  took  Mr.  E^vanagh,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  and,  having  examined  the  palace  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable,  obtained  suflScient  knowledge  of  the 
ground  to  form  his  plan  of  operations.  He  then  led  the  party 
by  one  of  the  side  outlets  of  the  palace  along  the  river  bank  to 
Major  Simmons'  position,  under  a  smart  fire  from  the  enemy, 
from  which,  however,  they  received  little  damage.  Having 
made  all  his  arrangements  with  the  care  and  completeness  of 
which  he  afforded  so  remarkable  an  instance  in  his  preparations 
for  the  Abjrssinian  campaign.  Colonel  Napier  moved,  at  3  a.m. 
on  the  27tn  September,  with  the  whole  force,  and  proceeded, 
undiscovered,  through  the  enemy's  posts  until  the  leading 
division  had  reached  the  palace,  and  the  heavy  guns  and 
waggons  were  safely  parked  m  the  garden  which  he  had  recon- 
noitred on  the  preceding  day.  The  enemy  were  aroused  too 
late  to  prevent  the  movement,  but  made  an  attack  on  the  rear- 
guard, which  was  ineffective.  Napier  remained,  with  Colonel 
rumell,  commanding  the  90th  Regiment,*  to  secure  the  position 
thus  gained  with  trifling  loss.  A  large  body  of  Sepoys  was 
discovered  in  a  walled  garden  connected  with  that  which  con- 
tained the  heavy  guns,  and  a  party  of  the  5th  Fusiliers  and 
32nd  Regiments  gallantly  charged  them,  led  by  Colonel  Puruell 
and  Captain  McCabe  (32nd  Regiment),  and  killed  almost  every 
man,  securing  the  garden  itself  as  the  rear  of  the  position. 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  open  a  road  for  the  guns 
through  the  palace,  and,  by  the  1st  October,  every  gun  and 
waggon  was  safely  lodged  in  the  entrenchment 

Matters  looked  bliu;k  enough  even  now  in  Lucknow,  for 
the  besieging  force  was  swelled  to  some  70,000  rebels,  and 
the  garrison  altogether  scarcely  numbered  more  than  3,000 
fighting  men,  while  it  was  deemed  necessarv  to  defend  a 
wider  area.  Sir  James  Outram  was  of  opinion  that  the 
best  course  to  pursue,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  starv- 
ation* was  for  the  combined  garrison  to  cut  its  way  through 
the  rebel  lines  and  return  to  Cawnpore;  but  his  chief  of 
the  staff  thought  otherwise,  and  it  is  generally  allowed  by  the 
officers  of  the  force  that  advanced  through  Lucknow  on  that 
terrible  25th  September,  that  disaster  would  have  ensued  had 
the  gallant  General's  intention  been  followed,  encumbered  as  the 

*  Colonel  Campbell  was  aeyerely  woanded  on  the  26th,  and  died  in  Liicknow  oo 
13th  November.  His  place  in  command  of  the  00th  Regiment  was  well  taken  by 
Colonel  Puraell,  an  officer  in  whom  both  Sir  James  Ontram  and  Colonel  Napier  reposed 
great  confidence. 
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column  would  have  been  with  1,500  women  and  children,  and 
sick  and  wounded,  besides  baggage  and  stores.  It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  dispossess  the  enemy  of  a  work  known  as 
Phillips'  garden  battery,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  garrison  by 
its  fire.  On  the  1st  October  a  body  of  troops  issued  out,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Napier,  and  the  position  was  captured 
on  the  following  day,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Three  guns  were  taken  and  burst,  their  carriages 
destroyed,  and  a  large  house  in  the  garden,  which  had  been  the 
enemy's  stronghold,  was  blown  up. 

Mr.  Bees,  a  Calcutta  merchant,  formerly  attached  to  the 
Martiniire  College,  who  happened  to  be  at  Lucknow  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  says  in  his  Personal  Narrative  of 
the  Siege  of  Lucknow : — "  On  the  1st  October,  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  Colonel  Napier — an  experienced  and 
very  able  ofiScer,  whose  cool  judgment  and  courage  elicited  the 
praise  of  all  the  officers  and  men  who  acted  under  him — ^the 
position  to  the  left  of  the  Cawnpore  battery  was  attacked  by  us. 
They  were  of  all  the  corps,  and  were  commanded  by  Major 
Haliburton,  KM's.  78th,  Captain  Shute,  H.M'a  64th,  and 
Captain  Raikes,  Madras  Fusiliers,  and  consisted  of  about  570 
men.  They  occupied  on  that  day  the  houses  to  the  left  and 
front  of  Phillips  battery,  the  point  they  designed  to  storm, 
and  one  of  the  enemj^s  strongest  positions.  Lieutenant  Groom, 
with  his  Madras  Fusiliers,  had,  in  a  most  gallant  manner,  led 
the  advance.  Colonel  Napier,  then  restraining  the  ardour  of 
his  men,  remained  in  the  same  position  all  night,  and  attacked 
the  battery  next  day.  The  assault  had  been  so  carefully  and 
scientifically  planned  by  Colonel  Napier,  that  we  lost  only  two 
killed  and  eleven  wounded.  It  was  stormed  by  our  men  with 
their  usual  gallantry,  three  guns  were  taken  and  burst  by 
Lieutenants  Limond,  Innes,  and  Tulloch,  engineers,  and  the 
house  in  the  garden  was  destroyed.  Major  Haliburton  here 
particularly  distii^uished  himself,  as  did  also  all  the  officers 
with  him.  Mr.  il^vanagh  and  Mr.  Phillips  had  also  acoom* 
panied  the  party  as  guides." 

The  engmeering  works,  in  planning  which  Colonel  Napier's 
professional  skill  had  been  sought  by  his  chief,  were  of  a  marvel- 
lously extensive  character.  The  long  line  of  palaces,  now  held  by 
the  mvision  imder  Qeneral  Havelock,  were  fortified  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, but  the  enemy  were  not  driven  out  of  all  the  buildings, 
and  occupied  a  mosque.  Colonel  Napier,  therefore,  accompanied 
by  two  venr  gallant  officers.  Colonel  Pumell,  of  H.M's.  90tn,  and 
Captain  Moorsom,  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  department 
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of  Sir  James  Outram's  staff,  reconnoitred  their  position  one 
dark  night  in  November,  and  Lieutenant  Bussell,  of  the 
Engineers,  was  directed  to  blow  up  the  mosque.  This  was 
accomplished  with  success,  and,  besides  the  destruction  of  a 
large  number  of  the  rebels,  a  good  position  was  obtained  for 
commanding  the  Ehas  bazaar.  The  operations  between  27th 
October  and  8th  November,  conducted  by  Colonel  Napier,  are 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a  more  detailed  account. 

On  the  morning  of  27th  October,  the  escort,  with  the  heavy 
train,  occupied  the  range  of  palaces  called  the  Chutter  MunzU 
and  Fureed  Buksh.  "  The  position,"  he  says  in  his  despatch  of 
30th  November,  "  was  too  extensive  for  our  force,  nearly  aU  of 
which  was  occupied  in  guarding  it ;  but  it  was  susceptible  of  no 
reduction,  so  that,  most  desirable  as  it  was  that  we  should  have 
occupied  some  of  the  exterior  buildings  as  flanking  defences,  we 
were  unable  to  do  so,  but  were  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
palaces  and  gardens,  and  to  erect  precautionary  defences  against 
any  means  of  annoyance  the  enemy  could  devise."  Colonel 
Pumell  being  in  command  of  the  rear-guard,  on  the  27th,  Napier 
requested  him  to  assume  command  of  the  palace,  garden,  and 
buildings  adjacent  to  it.  On  the  following  day  the  palace  build- 
ings extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Ehas  bazaar  were  explored 
by  Captain  Moorsom,  who,  with  a  party  of  fifty  men  of  the  5th 
Fusiliers  and  90th  Begiment,  gallantly  drove  the  enemy  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  killing  a  considerable  number.  Cap- 
tain Moorsom  then  placed  a  picket  in  a  house  commanding  the 
Ehas  and  Cheena  bazaars.  On  the  3rd  November  the  enemy 
spraDg  a  mine  under  the  garden  wall  with  no  effect,  and,  on  the 
5th,  exploded  a  second  mine,  which  effected  a  considerable 
breach  ;  they  then  appeared  in  force  with  the  intention  of 
making  an  assault,  but  on  the  head  of  the  column  showing  itself 
on  the  breach,  a  weU-directed  fire  caused  them  to  retreat  with 
considerable  loss.  The  enem^  also  burned  down  one  of  the 
gateways  of  the  garden,  makmg  a  second  practicable  breach. 
Colonel  Pumell  had  retrenched  both  these  breaches,  but  as  the 
enemy  opened  a  severe  musketry  fire  on  the  garden  from  com- 
manding buildings  on  the  right  called  the  Hirun  Ehana  (deer- 
house),  it  became  necessary  to  open  trenches  of  communication. 
On  the  6th  the  rebels  blew  up  the  picket  overlooking  the 
Cheena  and  Ehas  bazaars,  causing  a  loss  of  three  men,  and,  in 
the  confusion  that  ensued,  penetrated  in  considerable  numbers 
into  the  palace,  where  many  of  them  were  destroyed.  They 
are  said,  says  Napier,  to  have  lost  450  men,  and  the  remainder 
were  driven  back,  but  continued  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  palace 
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buildings  which  had  been  in  his  possession ;  of  these  the  nearest 
was  a  mosque  commanded  by  the  buildings,  but  giving  several 
easy  means  of  access  to  the  British  position.  On  the  8th  the 
enemy  attacked  from  the  mosque,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  annoyance,  Napier, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Pumell  and  Captain  Moorsom,  carenilly 
examined  the  buildings  connecting  his  position  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  a  vault  under  their 
position  where,  screened  by  the  security,  they  could  see  the 
enemy  closely  surrounding  the  entrance,  and  hear  them  in  con- 
siderable numbers  overhead.  A  charge  of  two  barrels  of  powder 
was  lodged  in  the  vault,  and  was  fired  by  Lieutenant  Russell,  of 
the  Bengal  Engineers.  The  eflfect  was  complete ;  many  of  the 
enemy  were  blown  up,  and  their  position  greatly  injured,  whilst 
Napier  obtained  a  command  over  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Rhas  and  Cbeena  bazaars  better  and  more  secure  from  moles- 
tation than  the  previous  one.  This  post  was  immediately  and 
securely  barricaded  by  Captain  Crommelin,  of  the  Engineers, 
but  as  the  possession  of  the  mosque  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  security,  Napier  determined   to  recapture   it.      Accom- 

etnied  by  Colonel  Pumell  with  a  small  party  of  the  90th  and 
adras  Fusiliers,  he  surprised  the  enemy,  and  rapidly  drove 
them  out  with  trifling  loss,  when  the  position  was  inmiediately 
barricaded  and  secured,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  siege  to 
form  a  good  connection  between  the  pickets  of  the  advanced 
garden  and  the  quarters  of  Brasyer's  Sikhs. 

News  had  been  received,  through  native  spies,  of  the 
advance  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  relieving  army,  and  a  com- 
munication was  kept  up  with  the  small  garrison  at  Alumbagh 
by  means  of  coloured  flags,  but  it  was  desirable  that  some 
intelligent  European,  conversant  with  Lucknow,  should  proceed 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief's  head-quarters  with  plans  of  the 
localities,  and  also  to  act  as  guide.  This  duty  was  voluntarily 
undertaken  and  most  gallantly  performed  by  Mr.  Kavanagh,  an 
uncovenanted  civilian  in  the  Chief  Commissioner's  oflSce.* 

*  This  intrepid  ofBdal,  who  had  distinguished  himself  throughout  the  siege  hy  his 
leal  and  courage,  went  to  Colonel  Napier,  and  offered  to  undertake  the  duty.  **  The 
latter,**  says  Kavanagh  in  hb  narrative,  **  seemed  to  regard  the  enterprise  as  fraught 
with  too  much  danger  to  be  assented  to ;  but  he  informed  Outram,  who  aooepied 
the  offer,  though  he  declared  '  that  he  would  not  himself  have  asked  any  officer  to 
undertake  it.'^  Disguised  as  a  native,  and  accompanied  by  a  noted  spy  named 
Kanoojee  Lall,  Kavanagh  waded  across  the  Goomtee,  here  about  800  yards,  and 
passing  the  iron  bridge,  recrossed  the  stone  bridge  into  the  dtv,  which  he  traversed 
and  reached  the  Brituh  outposts  at  Alumbash  about  4  a jn.  with  his  oompanioa,  after 
having  been  frequently  challenged  and  called  to  give  an  account  of  themsdves  by  the 
native  sentries.     ICr.  Kavanagh  was  of  essential  service  to  Sir  Colin  Campbdl 
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The  engineering  works — in  planning  which  I^apier's  pro- 
fessional skill  was  placed  at  the  service  of  the  engineer 
department — were  of  a  marvellously  extensive  character,  and 
were  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Crom- 
melin  and  Lieutenants  Hutchinson,  Russell,  and  Limond;  the 
engineer  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  confined  their  duties  to  the 
defence  of  the  Residency,  being  Captain  Anderson  (who  had 
served  at  the  capture  of  Ghuznee  in  1839),  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant McLeod  Innes,  V.C.,  and  other  officers.  Speaking  of 
these  works.  Sir  James  Outram  says  in  his  report  from  the 
Alumbagh  of  the  25  th  November  :  "  I  am  aware  of  no  parallel 
to  our  series  of  mines  in  modern  war ;  21  shafts,  aggregating 
209  feet  in  depth,  and  3,291  feet  of  gallery  have  been  executed. 
The  enemy  advanced  twenty  mines  against  the  palaces  and  out- 
posts ;  of  these  they  exploded  three  which  caused  us  loss  of  life, 
and  two  which  did  no  injury ;  seven  have  been  blown  in ;  and 
out  of  seven  others  the  enemy  have  been  driven,  and  their 
galleries  taken  possession  of  by  our  miners,  results  of  which  the 
engineer  department  may  well  be  proud.  A  line  of  gardens, 
courts,  and  dwelling-houses,  without  fortified  ^cricww^e,  without 
flanking  defences,  and  closely  connected  with  the  buildings  of 
a  city,  has  been  maintained  for  eight  weeks  in  a  certain  degree  of 
security,  notwithstanding  the  close  and  constant  musketry  fire 
from  loopholed  walls  and  windows,  often  within  thirty  yards,  and 
from  every  lofty  building  within  rifle  range,  and  notwithstanding 
a  frequent,  though  desultory  fire,  of  round  shot  and  grape  from 
guns  posted  at  various  distances  from  70  to  500  yards  1  This  result 
has  been  obtained  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Engineer  and 
Quartermaster- QeneraFs  departments,  zealously  aided  by  the 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  displayed  the  same  cool 
determination  and  cheerful  alacrity  in  the  toils  of  the  trench 
and  amidst  the  concealed  dangers  of  the  mine,  that  they  had 
previously  exhibited  when  forcing  their  way  into  Lucknow  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  amidst  a  most  murderous  fire." 

Of  the  services  of  Napier  in  attaining  this  end,  Outram  says  : 
"But  skilful  and  courageous  as  have  been  the  engineering 
operations,  and  glorious  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  their  success 
has  been  in  no  small  degree  promoted  by  the  incessant  and 
self-denying  devotion  of  Colonel  Napier — ^who  has  never  been 
many  hours  absent  by  day  or  night  from  any  one  of  the  points 
of  operations — whose  valuable  advice  has  ever  been  readily 
tendered  and  grateftiUy  accepted  by  the  executive  officers,  and 

during  the  ensaing  operations  in  guiding  the  troops,  and  received  the  V.C.,  with 
a  sum  of  2,000/.,  and  an  appointment  as  Deputy-Commissioner  in  Oude. 
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whose  earnestness  and  kindly  cordiality  have  stimulated  and 
encouraged  all  ranks  and  gntdes  amidst  their  harassing  diffi- 
culties and  dangerous  labours."  Again  he  writes,  that  to  his 
chief  of  the  staff  his  thanks  are  due  "  for  the  efficient  support 
I  have  ever  received  from  him  throughout  these  operations,  and 
whose  gallantry  in  the  field  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  able 
guidance  of  the  engineering  operations," 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  having  fought  his  way  through  all 
obstacles,  but  with  heavy  loss,  on  the  16th  November  the 
memorable  meeting  between  Sir  Coh'n  Campbell,  Sir  James 
Outram,  and  General  Havelock  took  place.  Colonel  Napier 
accompanied  his  chief,  and,  while  running  the  gauntlet  across 
the  road  swept  by  the  enemy's  fire  fTX)m  the  Kaiser-bagh,  was 
again  wounded.  The  meeting  was  one  of  those  episodes  which 
give  to  war  that  element  of  romance  and  strong  human  interest 
on  which  poets  love  to  dwell.  But  one  of  wie  three  heroes 
was  destined  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  too  soon  to 
reap  the  rewards  that  a  grateful  sovereign  and  people  were 
ready  to  shower  upon  him,  though  not  before  he  had  completed 
his  task  of  glory.  On  the  19th  November  the  Residency,  to 
relieve  which  General  Havelock  had  fought  and  won  twelve 
actions,  was  evacuated,  and,  on  the  24th,  ne  died  within  sight 
of  its  historic  walls,  now  desecrated  by  a  howling  mob  of  rebels. 
And  yet  his  was  a  death  happy  in  its  incidence,  for  now  there 
was  nought  more  to  do  for  the  war-worn  hero,  who 

''On  the  thick  midnight  of  that  dreadful  war, 
Rolled  back  the  tide  of  ruin,  and  restored 
The  poise  of  empire  by  his  single  sword.'' 

To  Sir  James  Outram  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  evacuation  of  the  Residency,  and  removing  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  women  and  children,  now  amounting  to  some 
2,000  souls.  The  consummate  ability  with  which  this  duty  was 
planned,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  was  executed,  reflect  the 
nighest  credit  on  Sir  James  Outram,  and  drew  forth  the  hearty 
commendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  To  Napier,  as  his 
chief  of  the  staff,  much  kudos  is  due,  and  the  generous-hearted 
Outram  always  conceded  it  to  him — as  he  did  for  all  the  assistance 
rendered  throughout  that  arduous  and  glorious  struggle. 

After  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  when  Sir  James  Outram  took 
up  a  position  on  the  plain  near  Lucknow,  with  the  Alumbagh 
as  one  of  his  outposts,  Colonel  Napier  undertook  the  duties  of 
Chief  Engineer,  Colonel  Berkeley,  of  H.M's.  32nd  Regiment, 
succeeding  him  as  chief  of  the  staff.    In  his  new  office  Napier's 
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duties  were  of  an  arduous  and  responsible  nature.  The  position 
was  of  vast  extent,  and  the  several  outposts  had  to  be  placed  in  a 
condition  of  defence  to  resist  an  immense  rebel  army,  computed 
at  70,000  men,  with  a  numerous  artillery.  In  his  address  on  the 
unveiling  of  that  noble  statue  of  Sir  James  Outram,  by  Foley, 
Napier,  adverting  to  the  Alumbagh  position,  declared  that  "  no 
achievement  surpassed  in  skill  and  resolution  its  maintenance, 
with  a  mere  handful  of  troops  against  overwhelming  numbers 
well  supplied  with  artillery.  There  were  no  walls  or  ramparts, 
merely  an  open  camp  protected  by  a  few  weU-selectea  en- 
trenched posts,  and  a  scanty  line  of  bayonets,  ever  ready  day 
and  night  to  repel  attack."  In  the  selection  and  fortification 
of  these  posts  Nfipier,  as  Chief  Engineer,  naturally  was  chiefly 
concerned,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties 
evoked  the  hearty  thanks  of  his  chief. 

When,  in  March,  1858,  Sir  Colin  Cunphell  advanced  to  the 
Alumbagh,  Colonel  Napier  parted  with  Sir  James  Outram,  on 
his  appointment  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  army  assembled  for 
the  reduction  of  Lucknow,  and  Commandant  of  the  Engineer 
Brigade,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  All  the  ensuing  siege 
operations,  which  were  a  masterpiece  and  a  model  of  what  such 
should  be,  were  planned  by  Napier.  Mr.  Russell,  the  Times  cor- 
respondent, writing  of  the  slow  sap  from  the  Begum's  palace 
and  the  Serai  beyond  it  towards  the  Imambarra,  pays  a  well- 
earned  tribute  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Engineer.  **  It  is 
indicative,"  says  he,  "of  the  cautious  certitude  which  marks 
the  plans  of  Brigadier  Napier,  that  he  is  but  developing  ihe 
means  of  attack  in  the  very  line  traced  out  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  long  ere  we  placed  our 
army  before  Lucknow." 

After  the  capture  of  the  city,  Napier  prepared  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  best  way  of  clearing  it,  so  as  to  enable  our  troops 
to  operate  with  safety  in  case  of  disturbance;  and,  on  these 
plans,  which  made  the  Muchee  Bhawan  the  key  of  the  position, 
it  may  be  said  Lucknow,  as  a  military  post,  has  been  recon- 
structed. Brigadier  Napier  was  mentioned  in  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  despatches,  and  was  nominated  a  C.B.  on  the  24th 
March.  After  the  break-up  of  the  army  that  efiected  ihe 
capture  of  Lucknow,  Sir  James  Outram's  military  command 
ceased,  and  Napier  consequently  sought  other  fields  for  dis- 
tinction. Not  many  weeks  elapsed  before  he  was  again 
employed  under  a  not  less  distinguished  chief. 

In  June,  when  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  after  issuing  his  valedictory 
onier   to  his  army,  again  took   the   field,  on  hearing  of  the 
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audacious  attack  of  Tantia  Topee  on  Qwalior,  he  confided  to  Napier 
the  command  of  one  of  his  brigades.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  leaving 
Whitlock  to  guard  Calpee,  led  forth  the  brigades,  under  Stuart 
and  Napier,  and,  after  nine  days'  hard  marching,  drove  the 
enemy  firom  the  Morar  cantonments  with  great  slaughter,  and 
stormed  Qwalior.  In  the  action  of  the  16th  June,  Napier  com- 
manded the  first  brigade,  which  was  engaged  in  driving  the 
rebel  army,  under  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  out  of  the  Morar  canton- 
ment Further  movements  took  place  during  the  next  two 
days,  and.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  having  received  reinforcements,  on  the 
19th  June  the  whole  army  advanced  to  the  assault  of  Gwalior, 
which  was  carried  after  over  five  hours  of  severe  fighting. 

Not  less  brilliant  was  the  blow  delivered  by  Brigadier-General 
Napier  on  the  flying  remnants  of  the  boasted  "army  of 
the  Peishwa,"  commanded  by  Tantia  Topee,  the  most  able 
leader  in  the  rebel  ranks.  Setting  out  from  Gwalior  on  the 
20th  June,  with  about  600  cavalry  and  6  guns,  Napier 
marched  all  night  and  far  into  the  next  day,  when  he  came  up, 
at  Jourah  Alipore,  with  the  beaten  foe,  who  numbered  8,000 
men,  with  25  guns.  Without  an  infantry  soldier,  and  regardless 
of  the  enormous  odds,  Napier  immediately  attacked.  Taking 
advantage  of  some  rising  ground,  he  made  a  flank  and  rear 
attack,  and  utterly  routed  the  rebels,  who,  terrified  by  the 
sudden  onset,  fled  precipitately,  after  a  brief  resistance,  leaving 
the  whole  of  their  25  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  150 
dead  on  the  field.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  greater  but 
that  the  enemy  took  shelter  in  the  villages,  and,  besides  being 
without  infantry,  Napier's  troopers  were  greatlv  exhausted.  It 
was  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  and,  as  the  first  m  which  Napier 
held  independent  command,  merits  a  more  detailed  account. 

Early  on  the  20th  June,  Brigadier-General  Napier,  quitting 
the  Morar  cantonment,  with  a  column  composed  of  a  troop 
of  horse  artillery,  one  troop  14th  Dragoons,  wing  3rd  Light 
Cavalrv,  3rd  Cavalry  Hyderabad  contingent,  and  3  troops 
Meade  s  Horse — altogether  6  guns  and  500  cavalry — proceeded 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  At  3  p.m.  a  reinforcement  of  2  guns, 
70  dragoons,  and  some  irregulars,  was  sent  from  Morar  to  join 
this  column,  which  had  reached  that  night  Sinnowlie,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Gwalior.  The  reinforcement  arrived  at  this  place  at 
3  a.m.  on  the  21st,  and  halted  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  while  the 
Genera],  with  the  main  column,  continued  the  pursuit  at  day- 
break. On  approaching  from  Alipore,  a  little  before  7  o'clock, 
he  discovered  the  enemy  in  front  in  great  force,  and  with  several 
guns.     Napier  immediately  sent  for  the  detachment  in  his  rear. 
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and  moved  his  force  to  the  cover  of  some  rising  ground  which 
concealed  it  from  the  enemy.  After  waiting  till  near  8  o'clock, 
it  became  evident  that  the  rebels  were  moving  oflf,  and  Napier, 
with  a  resolution  that  did  him  honour,  considering  the  disparity 
of  his  force  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  enemy,  determined 
on  an  immediate  attack.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry,  he  made  a  bold  dash  to  the  right  towards  the  enemy's 
guns,  of  which  nine  were  placed  in  a  small  "  tope "  (clump  of 
trees)  which  lay  on  their  left ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
directed  Captain  Lightfoot  to  attack  in  front  with  his  guns. 
That  oflBcer,  taking  post,  poured  in  two  rounds  at  500  yards,  and, 
limbering  up,  dashed  towards  the  enemy's  guns,  which  were 
deserted,  the  rebels  having  bolted  after  firing  a  few  hurried  and 
ill-directed  shots.  Napier,  heading  the  charge  with  the  dan  of 
a  young  cavalry  officer  fresh  from  Sandhurst,  passed  like  a 
whirlwind  round  the  tope  of  trees,  and  followed  the  now  retreat- 
ing mass  of  rebels  at  full  gallop,  the  guns  of  the  horse  artillery 
keeping  pace  with  the  dragoons.  It  was  a  sauve  qui  pent  with 
"  Pandy,"  who,  surprised  at  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of 
the  onset,  never  drew  rein  to  note  the  disparity  of  the  odds,  but 
fled  veTitre  a  terre.  By  10  o'clock  not  a  rebel  was  to  be  seen, 
the  whole  army  having  dispersed,  and,  throwing  away  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  taken  shelter  in  the  neighbouring 
villages ;  the  principal  body,  chiefly  cavalry,  having  passed  over 
the  hills  to  the  south.  In  this  action  and  during  the  pursuit  all 
their  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  thus  Napier 
scored  his  first  victory,  won  by  sheer  audacity,  for  with  600 
sabres  and  6  guns  he  routed  7,000  men  with  25  guns.  Meade 
came  up  with  his  reinforcement  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
action,  and  the  Brigadier-General  made  another  march  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  when,  finding  that  they  were  thirty  miles  ahead, 
he  decided  to  harass  his  troops  no  further,  but  to  retrace  his 
stej^  to  Gwalior  with  the  captured  guns  before  the  rains  set  in. 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  now  resigned  command  of  the  Central  India 
Force,  which  was  distributed  between  Gwalior,  Sepree,  and 
Jhansi.  The  rebel  army  was  thoroughly  disorganised,  and 
broke  up  into  three  columns,  of  which  one  was  under  Tantia 
Topee  and  Rao  Sahib,  another  under  the  Nawab  of  Banda, 
but  destitute  of  guns,  Napier  having  captured  all  he  had ; 
and  the  third  column  was  without  leaders  of  note.  Napier, 
who  now  commanded  the  Gwalior  division  of  the  army,  was 
soon  again  in  the  field,  and  reduced  the  large  and  strong  fort  of 
Powrie.  On  the  6th  August,  Brigadier  Smith,  commanding  the 
brigade  at  Sepree,  received  information  that  the  fort  of  Powrie, 
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twenty  miles  north-west  of  that  town,  had  been  seized  two  days 
before  by  Maun  Singh,  the  Rajah  of  Nurwar,  who  corrupted  the 
garrison,  most  of  whom  joined  him  after  admitting  him  into  the 
place.  His  force  was  reported  to  be  4,000  men,  of  whom  700 
were  rebel  Sepoys,  well  armed  with  flint  and  percussion  muskets. 
Very  urgent  applications  having  been  made  by  the  local  autho- 
rities to  Brigadier  Smith,  as  Maun  Singh  was  on  the  point  of 
seizing  other  valuable  towns  and  alarming  the  well-disposed 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  that  ofiScer  moved  at  once  to  Powrie, 
on  the  6th,  but  found  it  too  strong  to  be  attempted  with  field- 
guns,  and,  encamping  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  applied  to 
Brigadier-General  Napier  for  two  18-pounders,  two  8-inch 
mortars,  and  reinforcements.  Napier  received  the  requisition 
at  Gwalior  on  the  9th.  On  the  11th  the  siege  train  left  Gwalior, 
and  arrived  at  Powrie  on  the  20th,  where  Napier  joined 
Brigadier  Smith's  force.* 

A  party  of  100  cavalry,  with  233  infantry  and  2  guns,  in 
support,  under  command  of  Major  Vialls,  95th  Regiment,  first 
seized  a  temple,  400  yards  from  the  main  gate,  the  enemy's 
picket  retiring  into  the  place,  from  which  a  smart  fire  of  round 
shot  and  musketry  was  opened,  and  replied  to  by  our  rifles. 
Napier,  accompanied  by  Brigadier  Smith  and  his  stafif,  pro- 
ceeded to  reconooitre  the  north-east  side,  whilst  Colonel  Robert- 
son, 25th  B.N.L,  accompanied  by  Major  Chetwode,  with  a 
strong  escort  of  cavalry  and  guns,  reconnoitred  the  west  side. 
Having  determined  on  the  necessary  arrangements,  four  8-inch 
mortars  were  sent  down  to  the  temple  at  sunset,  and  continued 
to  play  without  intermission  during  the  night.  A  breaching 
battery  for  two  18-pounders  was  commenced  at  300  yards  firom 
a  bastion  on  the  east  side,  and  nearly  completed  bv  morning. 
A  battery  for  the  howitzer  to  give  an  oblique  fire  on  the 
defences  of  the  east  side,  and  cross  fire  on  the  breach,  was  also 

*  The  place  was  of  such  great  extent,  that,  with  his  small  force,  it  was  out  of  Napier's 
power  to  invest'  it.  The  rort  is  described  as  being  **  a  mile  and  a  half  in  drcoit.'* 
One  side  rests  on  an  impracticable  precipice,  flanlced  by  large  ravines  and  jangle, 
and  backed  by  a  deep  torrent,  and  a  forest  extending  for  many  miles.  In  front 
of  the  other  side  is  open  gromid>  with  tanks  and  marshes.  The  main  gateway  is 
very  strong,  having  three  gates  and  numerous  lofty  bastions  to  flank  them.  The 
jungle  gateway  has  two  gates,  and  opens  on  ravines  and  jungle;  a  wicket  leads 
down  by  the  one  side  of  the  precipice,  and  there  is  also  a  path  sufficient  for  escape  of 
men  in  single  file  down  the  other.  The  walls,  though  ancient,  and  in  some  places 
dilapidated,  are  generally  ten  feet  thick,  of  massive  stone,  and  from  twentv-five  to 
fiftv  feet  high,  and  are  well  protected  by  the  precipice  above  mentioned,  oy  deep 
tanks,  and  a  wet  ditch,  except  at  two  or  three  points.  On  the  walls  were  found  17 
^uns,  all  of  which  were  burst  or  disabled.  "  No  one  at  Gwalior,*^  says  Napier,  **  with 
lutelligenoe  enough  to  describe  Powrie,  could  give  me  a  correct  idea  of  its  size  and 
strength ;  but  a  native  plan,  procured  through  the  Political  Agent  at  Gwalior,  gave 
me  correct  information  m  some  details  which  were  valuable." 
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commenced  at  400  yards.  The  mortars  continued  to  play  all 
day  on  the  21  st,  and  made  a  sensible  effect  on  the  enemy's  fire, 
which  had  been  maintained  with  much  briskness  on  the  temple 
and  on  all  approaches.  During  the  night  of  the  21st,  both 
batteries  were  completed,  armed,  and  on  the  point  of  opening 
fire,  when  the  Brigadier-General  received  a  message  from  the 
fort,  to  the  effect  that  Maun  Singh,  with  his  followers,  had 
escaped  in  the  night.  With  his  small  force,  the  recovery  of  a 
place  of  such  strength  as  Powrie,  in  48  hours,  speaks  well  for  the 
energy  of  the  Brigadier-General,  and  the  exertions  of  his  small 
force.  The  escape  of  Maun  Singh — who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  his  more  notorious  namesake  in  Oude — was  not  preventable, 
but  he  was  closely  followed  by  Colonel  Robertson  and  Brigadier 
Smith,  who  captured  2  guns  on  the  23rd.  Sir  Robert  Napier 
returned  to  Sepree,  where  he  arrived  on  30th  August,  but  was 
soon  again  in  the  field  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  forces. 

In  the  month  of  December,  Feroze  Shah,  while  seeking  to 
cut  his  way,  with  a  few  troops,  from  Oude  across  the  Ganges, 
encountered  Napier,  who  had  been  hotly  chasing  him  with  a 
squadron  of  the  14th  Hussars.  Coming  up  with  the  fugitives 
at  Ranode,  the  gallant  general  charged  at  the  head  of  his  horse- 
men, and  dispersed  the  followers  of  the  Delhi  prince,  who, 
however,  succeeded  ultimately  in  effecting  a  junction  with 
Tantia  Topee.  But  though,  after  the  capture  of  Gwalior,  all 
hope  of  successful  rebellion  was  over,  the  hands  of  Tantia 
Topee  were  too  deeply  imbrued  in  innocent  blood  for  him 
even  to  hope  for  mercy  from  his  victorious  enemies.  He  carried 
out  a  protracted  resistance,  and  managed  for  a  long  period  to 
evade  capture.  Roberts,  Michel,  Smith,  and  Napier,  with  small 
columns,  hunted  him  all  over  the  country  until,  at  length,  he 
was  taken  on  the  15th  April  in  the  following  year,  and  hanged 
three  days  afterwards. 

For  his  services  in  the  Mutiny,  Napier  received  the  ribbon 
of  the  Bath,  and  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  army  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  he  also  received  the 
war  medal  and  three  clasps,  and  counted  a  year's  service  for 
Lucknow.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  rest  long  on  his  laurels. 
In  1860  occurred  the  Chinese  War,  and  he  was  nominated  to 
the  command  of  the  2nd  Division,  under  Sir  Hope  Grant ;  Sir 
John  Michel,  also  a  former  comrade  in  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  force, 
commanding  the  1st  Division. 

On  the  1st  August,  1860,  the  army  effected  a  landing  at  the 
river  Pehtang,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Peiho,  the  point  proposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Napier  as  the  best,  strategically  considered,  for  a 
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movement  on  the  capital.  It  was  not  until  the  12th  August, 
that  the  allied  army  commenced  its  march  on  Pekin,  and,  in 
the  action  that  ensued  on  that  day,  at  Sinho,  Napier's  division 
took  a  prominent  part.  Sir  Robert  led  his  troops  out  of 
Pehtang  at  4  a.m.,  and,  on  advancing  about  3  miles  from  the 
causeway,  formed  line  of  battle,  with  his  cavalry  en  ichelon  on 
the  right  His  guns  first  commenced  the  action,  and  then  the 
wild  Fathan  horsemen  of  Probyn  and  Fane  charged  the  Tartar 
cavalry,  and  drove  them  in  headlong  rout  before  them.  At  the 
assault  on  Tang-koo,  Napier's  division  remained  in  reserve,  but 
in  the  most  important  military  operation  of  the  campaign — ^the 
assault  of  the  Taku  forts — the  2nd  Division  was  prominently 
engaged.  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  avowedly  guided  in  the  measures 
he  took  for  the  capture  of  these  formidable  works,  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  whose  experience  as  a  military  engineer, 
derived  at  Mooltan  and  Lucknow,  was  probably  unrivalled  iu 
India,  and  proved  of  the  greatest  utility  at  this  juncture. 

The  arguments  which  influenced  the  British  general  in  deter- 
mining to  attack  one  of  the  northern  forts,  notwithstanding 
the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his  French  collej^e,  are  given  in 
detail  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  (now  Sir  Garnet)  Wolseley,  Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General  of  the  China  force,  in  his  NarrcUivt 
of  the  War  in  China* 

*  Wolseley  says :— "  With  this  detached  fort  in  our  possession,  we  should  be  able 
to  look  into  the  similar  one  on  the  south  bank,  enfilade  the  whole  length  of  the  great 
southern  one,  and  take  all  the  sea  defences  of  the  large  northern  fort  in  reverse.  It 
was  doubtless  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  and  as  such  the  English  Oommander-in- 
Chief  considered  it  the  true  point  oi  attack.  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  one  of  the  cleverest 
engineer  officers  in  our  service,  was  also  of  this  opinion,  and  from  his  head-quartern 
being  in  Tang-koo,  he  had  opportunities  for  several  days  of  studving  weU  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  position.  Our  allies,  however,  thought  quite  differently,  and  their 
plans,  they  said,  in  favour  of  the  advance  being  made  upon  the  south  side,  were  so 
evidently  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  science  of  war,  that  to  attack  the  northern 
forts  would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result.  They  had  never  previously  spoken  out  so 
freely  upon  any  subject  as  they  then  did  upon  this  point,  and  even  those  who  before 
were  most  guarded  in  their  remarks  upon  our  movements,  pve  free  vent  then  to  their 
opinion.  Their  arguments  were  based  upon  grounds  which,  no  doubt,  would  have 
had  great  weight  had  we  had  an  army  of  100,000  men ;  but  with  such  a  smidl  force 
as  ours,  the  breaking  of  it  into  two  parts— which  must  necessarily  have  taken  place, 
in  order  to  keep  up  communication  with  Pehtang  and  our  fleet,  the  real  basis  of  idl 
our  operations,  and  from  whence  our  provisions  and  ammunition  were  drawn — was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  hazardous  proposition.  From  that  moment  we  should 
have  been  an  isolated  force,  without  any  base  of  operations,  without  any  means  of 
communicating  with  our  reserve  stores,  except  by  moving  back  a  considerable  number, 
and  fighting  an  action  to  make  our  way  into  Pehtang,  which  even  a  few  days  of  bad 
weather  might  have  at  any  time  rendered  almost  inaccessible.  We  should  have  had 
to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  resources  of  the  country  in  and  about  Taku,  which  we 
knew  to  be  destitute  of  any  cultivation,  and  to  consist  chiefly  of  mud  and  sslt-flats, 
intersected  by  raised  causeways  which  led  to  the  forts,  and  along  which  the  informa- 
tion we  had  received  led  us  to  conclude  we  should  have  had  to  advance  in  order  to 
capture  those  strongholds.  To  leave  the  northern  forts  untaken  would  be  to  leave  a 
large  force  on  the  left  bank  who  could  then  operate  upon  our  rear,  and,  besides  this. 
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Under  Sir  Robert  Napier's  superintendence,  the  road  com- 
municating with  the  forts  from  Tangkoo  to  the  Taku  forts  was 
rapidly  improved.  On  the  20th  August,  orders  were  issued  for 
an  attack  on  the  great  north  fort,  by  a  force  composed  of  1,500 
British,  and  an  equal  number  of  French  troops^  with  siege 
artillery,  including  several  8-inch  mortars,  and  two  Armstrong 
batteries  of  six  guns  each.  The  regiments  selected  belonged 
to  the  2nd  Division,  and  were  the  44th,  the  67th,  and  Royal 
Marines,  commanded  in  person  by  Major-General  Sir  Robert 
Napier.  The  troops  moved  from  Tangkoo  on  the  20th,  and, 
crossing  a  flat  and  muddy  plain,  cut  up  by  canals  and  ditches, 
took  up  a  position  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  north  fort 
furthest  from  the  sea.  The  night  was  spent  in  throwing  up 
batteries  and  trenches  to  act  as  a  cover  for  the  infantry,  also  in 
constructing  bridges  and  improving  the  approaches  to  the  fort. 
The  same  evening  a  few  gun-boats  took  up  positions  within 
about  1,400  yards  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  attack  at  daylight  on  the  following  morning. 

About  5  a.m.  on  2l8t  August,  the  guns  of  the  fort  commenced 
firing  on  the  troops,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  allied  artillery 
opened  a  heavy  bombardment  on  the  fort,  while  the  gun-boats 
pitched  shell  and  rockets  into  another  of  the  northern  forts 
which  was  firing  briskly  on  the  French  and  English  lines,  as  was 
one  also  on  the  south  side,  the  shot  and  shell  from  which  came 
a  long  way  to  the  rear.  At  7  o'clock  the  grand  magazine 
of  the  fort  exploded,  but  the  defence  was  continued  with 
unabated  resolution  until  8  a.m.,  when  the  storming  parties, 
consisting  of  the  44th  and  67th  Regiments,  followed  by  the 
Marines,  with  the  pontoons,  having  gradually  closed  round  the 
rear,  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  on  the  parapet  and  embrasures, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  effected,  after  many  diffi- 
culties, a  footing  on  the  walls,  and  ultimately  killed  or  drove  the 
gallant  defenders  out  of  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Sir  Robert  Napier  was  to  be  found  where  the  fire  was  heaviest, 
close  to  the  glacis  of  the  fort,  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  A 
bullet  knocked  his  binocular  out  of  his  hand,  and  another 
ripped  open  his  boot ;  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  notes  in  his  journal, 
that  Sir  Robert  was  hit  five  times,  but  not  wounded,  bearing 
indeed  a  charmed  life.  His  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Brooke,  was 
shot  through  the  thigh,  and  had  a  ball  through  his  hat,  and 
Brigadier  Reeves,  of  his  division,  was  wounded  in  four  places. 

give  them  a  point  d'apjoui  on  that  side,  to  which  they  might  transport  as  much  of 
their  force  as  was  availahle  for  service  in  the  field.  The  construction  of  a  bridee  over 
the  Peiho  was  no  easy  matter,  and  entailed  a  considerable  delay,  arising  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  tidal  stream,  with  soft  muddy  banks."* 
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In  the  advance  upon  Tientsin,  Sir  Robert  Napier,  leaving  the 
Buffs  at  Taku,  followed  Sir  John  Michel's  division,  which 
marched  in  advance  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Peiho,  and  at 
that  place  Sir  Robert  remained  in  reserve,  while  Sir  Hope 
Grant  continued  his  march  to  Pekin  with  the  1st  Division. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  participate  in  the  action  of  the  28th 
September,  at  Chang-kia-wan,  nor  in  the  fight  three  days  later, 
which  placed  the  allied  army  in  position  before  Pekin.  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  however,  sent  for  him  after  the  18th,  and,  on  his 
arrival  with  the  2nd  Division,  the  army  moved  forward  on 
Pekin.  The  details  of  the  ensuing  movements  are  given  in  the 
memoir  of  Sir  Hope  Grant,  so  it  only  remains  to  say  that  there 
was  no  further  fighting,  though  on  the  13th  October,  when 
Prince  Kung  was  given  till  noon  to  surrender  the  Anting 
Gate,  or  have  the  walls  of  Pekin  battered  about  his  ears,  it 
certainly  seemed  as  though  it  were  **  all  Lombard  street  to  a 
China  orange  "  that  the  batteries  Sir  Robert  Napier  had  con- 
structed and  armed,  would  be  brought  into  action.  So  ended 
the  brief  and  successful  China  War  of  1860,  on  the  conclusion 
of  which  our  hero  returned  to  India. 

For  his  services  in  this  ably  conducted  campaign,  Sir  Robert 
Napier  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  as  also  a  medal,  with 
two  clasps,  and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  "  for 
distinguished  service."  On  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India  he  was  created  a  Knight  Commander,  and  was 
subsequently  advanced  to  the  Grand  Cross  of  that  order.  Sir 
Robert  Napier  was  also  appointed  to  a  divisional  command 
in  the  Bengal  army,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  James 
Outram,  was  nominated  military  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Governor-General  Napier  returned  to  England  in  1865,  but 
soon  went  back  to  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Bombay  army. 

While  at  Poena,  Sir  Robert  Napier  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  expeditionary  force  the  British  Ministry  had 
determined  upon  sending  into  the  terra  incognita  of  Abyssinia. 
All  who  knew  Sir  Robert's  dashing,  yet  eminently  cautious, 
tactics,  and  his  skill  as  a  military  engineer,  predicted  success, 
if  success  could  be  procured  by  human  agency;  and  yet,  so 
ignorant  were  the  English  public  and  press  on  Indian  matters, 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  it  was  stated  in  the 
London  papers  that  the  commander-elect  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition  was  Major-General  WUliam  Napier,  president  of  the 
council  of  military  education,  the  name  and  services  of  Sir 
Robert  Napier  being,  apparently,  unknown  in  England. 
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The  Abyssinian  expedition  was  without  much  military  inci- 
dent, for  the  war  was  an  "  engineer's  war,"  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  were  not  such  as  were  due  to  the 
hostility  of  man ;  but  the  natural  obstacles  in  this  land  of 
mountain-chains,  peaks,  and  passes,  were  stupendous,  and  no 
army  ever  encountered  greater  physical  difficulties.  Fortunately 
there  was  no  enemy  to  bar  the  way,  for  an  enterprising  foe, 
even  though  numerically  weak,  might  have  held  the  passes 
against  an  army  as  numerous  as  that  of  Xerxes.  Again,  though 
the  climate  was  most  invigorating,  there  were  little  or  no 
supplies  to  be  had  in  the  country,  and  the  transport  arrange- 
ments had  all  to  be  improvised  on  the  spot.  But  the  genius 
and  industry  of  the  Commander  and  his  staff  overcame  all 
difficulties.  The  troops  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  one  brigade  only  coming  from  Bengal;  and  the 
ports  of  embarkation  were  Bombay,  Kurrachee,  Calicut,  Vin- 
gorla,  and  Calcutta. 

Transports  for  the  Bombay  troops,  and  for  the  stores,  horses, 
and  baggage  •animals,  were  taken  up  at  Bombay  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  J.  W.  Young,  I.N.  C.B.,  super- 
intendent of  the  Bombay  Marine,  whose  health  was  so  seriously 
affected  by  his  vast  and  multifarious  labours  that  he  died  during 
the  progress  of  hostilities.  No  less  than  205  sailing  vessels  and 
75  steamers  were  employed  in  the  transport  service,  of  which 
174  and  30,  respectively,  were  engaged  at  Bombay.  In  addition, 
24  sailing  vessels  and  19  steamers  were  taken  up  at  Calcutta, 
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and  18  steamers  were  engaged  in  England,  besides  8  for  stores 
at  Suez,  5  sailing  vessels  at  Kurrachee,  2  at  Aden  and  Point  de 
Qalle  for  coals,  and  8  employed  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  total 
number  of  ships,  exclusive  of  vessels  of  war,  was  291,  and  the 
gross  tonnage  312,218.  Captain  Tryon,  R.N.,  was  the  chief 
transport  officer,  and  Commodore  Heath  in  command  of  the 
navy.  The  coal  supplied  at  Aden  and  Annesley  Bay  alone 
amounted  to  82,298  tons. 

The  expedition  was  also  of  vast  dimensions  as  regards  the 
number  of  non-combatants  and  animals  employed ;  and  it 
appears  from  official  returns  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
re-embarked  at  Annesley  Bay,  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
was  5,474  for  Suez,  and  37,225  for  India,  of  whom  it  would 
appear  that  the  troops  numbered  692,  embarked  previous  to 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Magdala  (18th  April),  and  13,991,* 
embarked  at  ZooUa  after  that  date.  The  total  number  of 
persons  of  all  classes  and  professions  sent  to  Abyssinia  for 
the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  including  representatives  from 
almost  every  eastern  nation  and  of  most  European  countries, 
was  no  less  than  62,220.  The  French,  Prussian,  Italian, 
Austrian,  Spanish  and  Dutch  Governments  each  sent  two 
military  officers  to  Sir  Robert  Napier  s  head-quarters,  and  the 
principal  Indian  and  English  papers  also  had  correspondents, 
the  New  York  Herald  being  represented  by  the  now  famous 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 

The  dumb  creation  was  represented  in  vast  numbers  and  great 
varieties.  The  animals  landed  at  Zoolla  numbered  36,094, 
chiefly  mules,  bullocks,  and  camels,  including  2,538  horses  and 
44  elephants ;  of  the  total  number  only  7,421  were  re-embarked, 
including  40  camels  out  of  5,735,  so  that  the  loss  of  life  during 
the  five  months  of  the  campaign  must  have  been  considerable. 
Altogether  55,000  animals  were  employed,  including  those 
procured  in  the  country. 

Carte  hlaiiche  was  given  to  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
who  personally  superintended  all  the  details  of  the  outfit  and 
preparations  of  the  army ;  and  the  result  was  a  complete  and 
striking  success,  though  the  bill,  nearly  nine  millions,  for 
which  the  British  taxpayer  was  called  to  pay,  was,  doubtless, 
a  very  heavy  one,  almost  the  only  failing  of  the  commander, 

*  Thisretura,  which  is  found  on  p.  235,  vol.  i.,  of  the  Record  of  the  Expedition  to 
AbysBtniay  by  Major  T.  J.  Holland,  C.B.,  and  Captain  HJkl.  Hosier,  (an  elaborate 
record  of  this  memorable  campaign)  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  simimary  on  l^e 
next  page,  where  it  is  said  that  the  total  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
rank  and  file  landed  at  Zoolla  was  4,038  Europeans  and  9/)50  natives,  together  13,088. 
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and  one  that  has  been  conspicuous  throughout  his  career,  being 
profiiseness  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  an  apparent 
inability  to  look  at  questions  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
though  it  is  possible  that  economy  may  not  be  incompatible 
with  eflBciency. 

A  reconnoitring  party — commanded  by  Colonel  (now  Sir 
William)  Merewether,  of  the  Bombay  army,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Colonel  R.  Phayre,  Quartermaster-General,  and  Colonel 
Wilkins,  commanding  Royal  Engineer,  and  several  officers, — 
left  Bombay  on  the  15th  September,  1867,  and  arrived,  on  the 
1st  October,  at  Massowah,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Zoolla, 
(the  ancient  Adulis  of  the  Romans)  in  Annesley  Bay,  which 
Colonel  Merewether  selected  as  the  landing  place  for  the  army, 
and  whence  he  carried  on  his  reconnoitring  and  surveying 
operations  The  advanced  brigade  of  the  expedition,  including 
two  companies  of  sappers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Field, 
10th  Bombay  N.I.,  left  Bombay  early  in  October,  and  dis- 
embarked at  Zoolla  on  the  30th,  its  duties  being  to  guard  the 
magazines  and  depdts  on  the  coast,  and  assist  in  necessary  works. 
The  10th  Bombay  N.I.  and  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  pushed 
up  country,  and,  on  6th  December,  occupied  Senafe.  Sir  Uharles 
Staveley  arrived  on  the  same  day  to  assume  the  command, 
the  Scinde  brigade,  including  H.  M's.  33rd  Regiment,  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  CoUings,  having  arrived  at  Zoolla 
two  days  before. 

Sir  Charles  Staveley  took  immediate  and  vigorous  steps  to 
remedy  matters,  which  were  not  in  a  satisfactory  state  either  at 
Zoolla  or  Senafe,  and,  by  29th  December,  the  land  transport  was 
in  a  better  condition.  A  pier  was  commenced,  projecting  900 
feet  into  the  sea,*  constructed  of  stone  brought  from  the  island 
of  Dessi,  in  Annesley  Bay,  with  a  tramway  connecting  it  with 
the  ordnance  and  commissariat  departments,  and,  for  the  use  of 
the  latter,  a  second  pier  was  begun.  Two  large  wooden  sheds 
were  put  in  hand  for  stores,  and  6  months'  rations  were  collected 
for  2,000  Europeans  and  7,000  natives. 

On  the  21st  December,  1867,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Robert 
Napier,  accompanied  by  Major-General  G.  Malcolm  and  some 
of  the  head-quarters  staff,  sailed  from  Bombay  for  Annesley  Bay, 
in  H.M.'s  ship  Octavia,  Major-General  Hon.  A  H.  Gordon,  C.B. 
temporarily  assuming  command  of  the  Bombay  Army.  Up  to 
the  date  of  his  departure,  7,448  troops  of  all  arms  had  sailed  for 

*  At  the  end  of  this  pier  a  condenser  was  constructed,  which,  with  another  on  a 
neip^hbouring  island,  ana  the  supply  of  water  from  vessels,  provided  160  tons  daily,  of 
which  120  were  landed  every  day  for  the  use  of  the  troops  and  animals. 
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Abyssinia,  in  addition  to  over  2,000  natives  of  the  Coolie  Corps, 
andf  the  Army  Works  Corps.  Sir  Robert  disembarked  at  ZooUa 
on  the  5th  January,  1868,  and,  having  minutely  scrutinised  the 
state  of  preparations,  on  the  7th  finally  quitted  the  Odavia, 
under  the  usual  salutes,  and  assumed  command  of  the  forces. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  for  15,000  pairs  of  boots,  socks,  and  blankets,  30,000 
gallons  of  rum,  100,000  pounds  of  salt  meat,  and  half  a  million 
pounds  of  biscuits.  Sir  Robert  issued  orders  to  the  army,  placing 
Brigadier-General  Schneider  in  command  at  ZooUa,  with  the 
3rd  and  25th  Regiments  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry  and  23rd 
Punjaub  Infantry ;  Major-Qeneral  Wilby  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Ko6maylee,  and  exercise  command  of  all  troops  between  the 
sea  coast  and  Senafe ;  Major-Qeneral  Malcolm  was  appointed  to 
command  on  the  highlands;  Brigadier-General  Collings  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  infantry  at  Senafe,  and  Colonel 
Graves  of  the  cavalry. 

During  the  month  of  January  work  was  energetically 
carried  on  in  the  passes  between  -  the  highlands  and  Koo- 
maylee,  to  which  a  road  was  constructed  over  the  sandy 
plain  from  Zoolla.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  line  of 
communications  to  be  held  open  between  Zoolla  and  Magdala, 
King  Theodore's  mountain  stronghold,  which  was  invested  in 
the  English  popular  imagination  with  all  the  terrors  of  the 
unknown.  Indeed,  so  utterly  ignorant  was  every  one  and 
everybody  of  Abyssinia,  that  one  of  the  London  comic  papers 
had  a  horrifying  representation  of  the  last  Englishman  of  the 
invading  army  standing  by  his  dying  horse,  in  the  midst  of  a 
boundless  desert  I 

The  difficulty,  in  a  country  where  transport  was  the  chief 
obstacle  and  supplies  were  scarce,  was  to  place  in  position  at 
the  objective  point — Magdala — only  sufficient  troops  to  ensure 
success,  and  yet  not  one  man  more  than  was  necessary  to  over- 
come resistance;  of  the  extent  of  this,  however,  no  reliable 
estimate  could  be  formed.  Every  precaution  had  to  be  taken, 
as  the  slightest  reverse  would,  doubtless,  array  against  the 
invaders  the  whole  military  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
though  Prince  Kassai  and  others  might  be  friendly,  his  position 
at  Adoa,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  line  of  march,  with  10,000 
men,  rendered  it  necessary  to  leave  nothing  to  chance. 
Intelligence  at  this  time  was  received  from  the  prisoners, — of 
whom  some  were  with  Theodore  in  his  camp,  and  the  remainder, 
including  Mr.  Rassam  and  Consul  Cameron  at  Magdala, — that 
he  was  then  proceeding  thither  from  Debra  Tabor  with  a  force 
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variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  8,000  men,  his  progress 
being  encumbered  by  4  large  guns,  2  mortars,  and  14  waggons 
of  ammunition.  Though  the  Emperor  Theodore  had  now  only 
the  semblance  of  power,  save  in  Magdala  and  his  own  camp, 
the  prestige  engendered  by  his  extraordinary  career  of  conquest 
and  blood  was  great,  and  the  people  trembled  at  his  very  name 
— *' Stat  nominis  umbra"  The  princes  among  whom  the  late 
empire  of  Theodore  was  divided  were  Kassai,  of  Tigre,  Wag- 
shuift*  Gobaze,  of  Lasta,  Menelek,  of  Shoa,  Tissu  Gobaze,  of 
Northern  Abyssinia,  and  the  prince  of  Gojam.  Of  the  dis- 
position of  these  chiefs  nothing  was  kno'wn,  but  it  was  essential 
that  friendly  communications  should  be  opened  with  Kassai, 
Prince  of  Tigre,  as  Senafe  was  in  his  country.  This  duty  was 
undertaken  and  admirably  performed  by  Major  Grant,  C.B.,  the 
African  traveller,  who  started  from  Adoa,  about  80  miles  from 
the  advanced  post  at  Senafe,  on  21st  January,  and  rejoined 
the  Commander-in-Chief  on  7th  February,  at  Adigrat,  having 
made  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army 
during  its  passage  through  his  territories. 

By  the  end  of  January  the  railway  was  pushed  on  to 
Koomaylee,  the  telegraph  was  completed  to  Sooroo,  and  ship- 
ping was  despatched  to  bring  camels  from  Arabia,  and  so 
vigorous  were  the  measures  taken  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
that  a  detachment  of  troops  was  pushed  on  to  Goona-Qoona, 
12  miles  beyond  Senafe,  and  preparations  were  far  advanced 
for  a  general  advance.  To  ensure  this  before  the  rainy  season 
set  in,  the  Indian  allowance  for  baggage  and  camp  equipage  was 
cut  down  with  an  unsparing  hand.  OflBcers  and  men  displayed 
the  best  spirit  in  their  anxiety  to  go  to  the  front,  and,  by  this 
reduction,  the  necessary  carriage  (already  considerably  curtailed 
in  India)  was  reduced  from  478  to  270  mules  for  an  European 
regiment,  and  from  270  to  230  mules  for  a  native  corps.  On 
January  25th  the  Commander-in-Chief  considered  matters 
suflBciently  advanced  to  justify  an  advance  on  ALUtalo,  and 
issued  instructions  to  push  forward  the  troops  detained  at 
Aden  ;  two  days  later  he  left  Zoolla  for  the  front,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Thesiger  (now  Lord  Chelmsford),  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General,  and  Captains  Holland  and  Pottinger,  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General's department,  and,  inspecting  all  the  stations  in 
the  Koomaylee  pass,  arrived  on  the  29th  at  Senafe,  which  may 
be  described  as  the  standing  base  of  operations  and  the  store- 
house for  supplies.  General  Ceilings  had,  meanwhile,  been 
ordered  to  push  on  to  Antalo  with  his  brigade,  and,  on  4th 
February,  the   Commander-in-Chief  left   Senafe,  and,  march- 
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ing  through  Goona-Goona,  and  Focada,  arrived  at  Adigrat 
on  the  6th,  the  chiefs  and  heads  of  villages  on  the  road 
tendering  their  friendship.  As  this  town  was  of  great  strategical 
importance,  being  the  point  of  junction  of  the  roads  to  Adoa 
and  Antalo,  Sir  Robert  Napier  established  here  a  permanent 
entrenched  post. 

On  the  10th  February  the  advanced  force  reached  Dolo,  70 
miles  south  of  Adigrat,  and  within  two  miles  of  Antalo,  which 
Colonel  Phayre,  Quartermaster-General,  occupied  on  the  15th. 
Four  days  before  General  Collings  had  pushed  forward  from 
Adigrat,  with  a  columh  to  support  the  advance,  and  occupied 
Antalo  on  the  20th,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself 
quitted  Adigrat  on  the  18th,  having  during  the  halt  of  12  days 
done  much  to  improve  the  transport,  which  was  still  deficient, 
and  lay  in  supplies,  of  which  little  could  be  had  from  the 
villagers,  who  were  unusually  poor  owing  to  constant  civil  war. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  himself  and  his  staff, 
it  became  evident  that  unless  the  expedition  was  to  end  in 
failure,  there  must  be  a  further  reduction,  not  only  in  baggage 
but  in  rations  also ;  measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  carry 
this  into  effect,  the  general  orders*  being  issued  at  Adabaga, 
31  miles  distant  from  Adigrat,  whence  Sir  Robert  marched, 
with  780  men  and  4  guns,  and  provisions  for  30  days,  carried 
on  630  mules.  At  Adabaga  Sir  Robert  Napier  halted  several 
days.  General  Malcolm  waa  now  in  command  at  Adigrat,  and, 
on  23rd  February,  Sir  Charles  Staveley  (who  had  served  in 
China  under  Sir  Robert  Napier)  left  Zoolla  for  the  front, 
Brigadier-General  (now  Sir  Donald)  Stewart  assuming  command 
at  the  base. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  marched  with  his  small  column  to 
Dyab,  on  the  25th  February,  to  have  an  interview  with  Prince 
Kassai,  who  brought  with  him  4,000  men ;  and  to  impress  the 
Abyssinian  Prince  moved  forward  to  meet  him,  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  of  which  majestic  beast  these  people  have  the  greatest 
dread,  and  regard  those  who  can  tame  them  as  superior  beings. 
A  tent  had  been  pitched  close  to  a  stream,  which  was  forded  by 
Kassai,  who  was  mounted  on  a  white  mule,  with  a  crimson 
umbrella  borne  over  his  head,  and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  his 
courtiers.  The  Prince  was  received  with  a  salute  of  musketry, 
which  visibly  discomposed  him,  as  he  feared  treachery,  and  then 

*  By  these  orders  each  officer  was  restricted  to  75  lbs.  of  baggage,  and  each  soldier 
to  25  lbs.,  bedding,  in  both  instances,  included.  Each  European  battalion  had  only 
187  mules,  each  carrying  150  lbs.,  ana  96  camp  followers.  According  to  the  Indian 
regulations,  each  regiment  was  allowed  1,200  mules  for  carriage  of  its  baggage,  each 
carrying  200  lbs.,  and  600  followers. 
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Sir  Robert  led  Kassai  into  the  tent,  and  seating  himself  in  a 
chair,  placed  the  Prince  on  his  right  hand,  his  followers  squatting 
on  the  floor,  and  the  British  officers  standing  erect  behind  their 
chief.  After  much  time  spent  in  mutual  inquiries  as  to  health, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  presented  his  gifts,  consisting  of  a 
valuable  Arab  horse,  a  double-barrelled  rifle,,  some  jugs  and 
goblets  of  Bohemian  glass,  from  which  port  wine  waj»  drunk— 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  according  to  Abyssinian  custom, 
drinking  some  first,  to  show  that  it  was  not  poisoned.  The 
tent  was  then  cleared  of  all  save  the  Prince,  Sir  Robert  Napier, 
and  two  or  three  officers  on  either  side,  when  serious  matters 
were  discussed.  The  Commander-in-Chief  declined  to  assist 
Kassai  against  any  invasion  from  his  rival,  the  Wagshum  Gobaze, 
but  promised  to  mediate  between  them,  and  requested  him  to  send 
grain  to  Adigrat  and  Antalo,  for  which  payment  would  be  made, 
and  a  suitable  present  made  from  the  Queen  when  the  British 
army  left  the  country.  Kassai  was  then  treated  to  a  review  of 
the  troops,  and  seemed  much  impressed  by  the  manoeuvres,  and 
by  the  varied  and  showy  uniforms — the  bright  blue  and  silver 
of  the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  the  dark  blue  of  the  gunners 
of  the  Armstrong  battery,  and  the  scarlet  of  H.M.'s  4th  King's 
Own,  and  10th  Bombay  N.L 

On  Kassai's  invitation.  Sir  Robert  Napier  crossed  the  rivulet, 
and  inspected  his  army  of  4,000  men,  including  400  cavalry, 
who  were  found  to  be  well-armed  and  disciplined,  and  with 
much  power  of  manoeuvring.  In  addition  to  this  force,  there 
were  6,000  men  at  Adoa,  his  capital,  and,  altogether,  their 
critics  agreed  that  these  hardy  mountaineers  would  be  no  con- 
temptible foe.  Prince  Kassai  conducted  Sir  Robert  Napier  to 
his  tent,  where  the  party  were  served  with  food  and  drink, 
borne  in  by  Abyssinian  girls,  consisting  of  curry  and  brown 
bread  formed  in  flat  circular  cakes,  and  tej,  a  liquor  made 
from  fermented  honey,  which  was  served  in  bullocks'  horns,  of 
which  each  recipient  was  expected  to  drink  several  flasks.  The 
entertainment  was  concluded  by  a  concert,  performed  by  six 
men  playing  long  pipes,  and  a  war-song,  sung  by  a  minstrel,  in 
which  the  Abyssinians  joined  in  chorus.  Finally,  the  gifts  for 
the  Commander-in-Chief  were  presented,  consisting  of  a  silver- 
gilt  armlet,  the  sign  of  a  great  warrior ;  a  lion's  skin  and  mane 
placed  on  his  shoulders,  signifying  that  he  was  terrible  in 
battle ;  and  a  sword,  girt  to  his  side,  with  spear  and  shield, 
which  were  handed  to  one  of  his  staff,  who  acted  as  armour- 
bearer.  Sir  Robert  was  now  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  tent, 
where  he  mounted  a  grey  mule,  gaily  caparisoned,  and,  after 
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frequent  hand-shakings,  took  leave  of  his  hospitable  host. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  Prince  Kassai  paid  a  farewell 
visit  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  whom  he  had  a  second 
private  interview,  at  which  he  promised  to  afford  protection  to 
convoys  while  traversing  his  country,  a  distance  of  150  miles, 
and  to  deliver,  weekly,  60,000  lbs.  of  wheat  and  barley,  half  at 
Adigrat,  and  half  at  Antalo. 

On  the  26th  Febiiiary  Sir  Robert  Napier  continued  his 
march  from  Dyab  to  Dongolo,  7  miles  distant,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Sir  Charles  Staveley.  The  next  day's  march,  of  8 
miles,  was  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  Dongolo,  through 
which  the  river  Gumfit  flows,  to  the  valley  of  Agula ;  and  the 
march,  on  the  following  day,  through  the  Sallat  pass  to  Dolo, 
15  miles  distant,  was  even  more  arduous.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  marched  thence,  on  the  1st  March,  to  EikuUet,  9  miles, 
over  the  Quiha  range,  and,  on  the  2nd,  encamped  at  Buyah, 
12  miles;  on  the  following  day  he  reached  Antalo,  half  way 
between  Zoolla  and  Magdala,  where  Brigadier-General  CoUings 
had  been  encamped  since  the  20th  February.  At  Antalo,  a 
small  town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  just  within  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  the  province  of  Tigre,  Sir  Robert  halted  till 
the  12th  March,  during  which  he  established  here  a  main  depot, 
forming,  with  Senafe  and  Adigrat,  the  third  link  in  the  line  of 
communications  on  the  Abyssinian  highlands. 

The  army  was  now  re-distributed  in  divisions,  the  first,  com- 
posed of  all  troops  from  Antalo  to  the  front;  the  second,  of 
those  which  held  the  line  of  communications  and  garrisoned 
the  posts  between  Antalo  and  Senafe ;  and  the  Zoolla  brigade, 
of  all  troops  at  that  place  and  in  the  passes.  The  1st  Division, 
commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Staveley,  was  divided  into  the 
pioneer  force,  under  Brigadier-General  Field, — who  was  ac- 
companied by  Colonel  Phayre,  head  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department,  and  two  assistants,  who  surveyed  the 
road  and  country, — and  two  brigades  under  Brigadiers-General 
Schneider  and  Wilby.  The  2nd  Division,  Major-General 
Malcolm  commanding,  was  divided  into  the  Antalo,  Senafe, 
and  Adigrat  garrisons  respectively,  under  Brigadiers-General 
Ceilings  and  Stewart,  and  Major  Fairbrother.  The  Zoolla 
brigade  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  RusselL  The 
troops  of  the  1st  Division  not  at  Antalo  were  ordered  up  to  the 
front,  and  the  transport  train  was  increased,  and  all  other 
preparations,  including  a  second  line  of  retreat  to  the  Senafe 
pass  in  case  of  necessity,  were  pushed  on  with  energy. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  Sir  Robert  Napier  received  a  visit 
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from  Ashooka,  chief  of  a  portion  of  the  Azebu  Gallas,  a 
Mohammedan  race,  to  whom  he  made  presents.  On  the  8th 
March  his  Excellency  despatched  Captain  Moore  and  an  in- 
terpreter to  join  Major  Grant,  who  had  proceeded  in  advance 
towards  Ashangi,  the  chief  of  which  oscillated  in  allegiance 
between  Eassai  and  Wagshum  Gobaze,  to  whom  he  had  already 
sent  Mr.  Munzinger  ♦  in  the  capacity  of  an  envoy.  Finally, 
every  contingency  having  been  provided  against,  as  far  as  care 
and  experience  could  foresee,  and  all  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  the  Commander-in-Chief  left  Antalo,  on  the  12th 
March,  for  Magdala,  taking  with  him  3  troops  of  3rd  Bombay 
Light  Cavalry,  A  battery  21st  Brigade  Royal  Artillery,  10th 
company  Royal  Engineers,  4th  King's  Own,  and  2  companies 
of  Beloochees. 

The  first  day's  march  was  to  Masgah,  8J  miles,  the  second  to 
Mashik,  8  miles,  the  third  to  Atsala,  through  the  pass,  about 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  over  which  towered  the  peak  of 
Amba  Alaji,  and  below  lay  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Waldo 
Yesus,f  the  powerful  chief  of  the  district  of  Wojerat,  who  was 
formerly  tributary  to  Prince  Kassai,  but  had  lately  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  Wagshum  Gobaze.  Sir  Robert,  with  a  small 
cavalry  escort,  made,  in  one  day,  the  double  march  from  Masgah 
to  Atsala,  where  he  came  up  with  a  portion  of  the  pioneer 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  head-quarters  and  5  companies  33rd 
Regiment,  2  companies  Punjaub  Pioneers,  and  150  sabres  of 
the  Scinde  Horse.  Here  he  halted  while  the  troops  worked  to 
improve  the  road  both  north  and  south  of  Atsala.  He  now 
assumed  personal  command  of  the  pioneer  force,  and,  on  16th 
March,  advanced  with  it  over  three  passes  to  Makan,  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  improving  the  road  on  the  wa^,  and  thence  sent 
on  5  companies  of  the  33rd  Regiment, — which  throughout  the 
campaign  rendered  excellent  service,  the  men  working  like 
navvies,  with  a  will  above  all  praise.  On  the  18th  March,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  advanced  to  Lake  Ashangi,  about  14  miles, 
the  road  being  made  practicable  by  the  pioneer  column  as  they 
marched.  Two  days  later  he  moved  from  Ashangi,  over  the 
plain  of  Wofela,  to  Whussagita,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  and, 

*  This  missioQ,  Mr.  Monzinger,  the  able  acting  British  Ooosol  at  Massowah,  who 
was  killed  in  the  late  war  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  performed  with  great  skill. 
He  arranged  with  Do jash  Meshesha,  the  powerful  chief  at  Wadela,  to  render  assistance, 
explored  the  road,  forwarded  money  to  Mr.  Kassam,  succeeded  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation of  the  defences  of  Magdala  and  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Theodore, 
and  also  of  the  road  from  Santara  to  that  stronghold,  which  route  the  force 
subsequently  took. 

t  The  younger  brother  of  this  chief  had  paid  his  respects  to  Colonel  Mere  wether, 
and,  on  the  part  of  Waldo  Tesus,  exprcased  every  desire  to  assist  the  British  army. 
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sending  on  portions  to  improve  the  road,  marched,  on  22nd,  to 
Lat,  7  miles,  the  road  running  up  a  steep  and  narrow  zigzag  on 
the  hillside  to  the  village  of  Adi-Woka,  and  thence,  across  the 
Womberat  range,  to  the  valley  of  Lat. 

Here  arrangements  were  made  to  complete  the  strength  of 
the  highland  train,  south  of  Antalo,  to  8,000  mules,  but  owing 
to  sickness  the  efficient  animals  only  actually  numbered  6,000. 
New  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  distribution  of  the 
troops,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  final  reduction  of 
^gg^g^  &i^d  camp  equipage.  It  had  been  considerably  reduced 
at  ZooUa  and  Adabaga,  but  was  now  finally  dispensed  with,  all 
kit  of  officers  and  men  being  left  behind,  and  tents,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  hospital  purposes,  were  only  allowed 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  12  officers,  and  1  to  every  20 
of  other  ranks.  General  officers  were  allowed  one  tent,  and 
Brigadier-Generals  one  for  themselves  and  personal  and  brigade 
staff.  All  ranks  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  this  hardship 
— no  inconsiderable  one  in  these  mountain  rangea  No  private 
baggage  animals  were  allowed  to  follow  the  column,  and  all 
camp  followers,  except  for  the  carriage  of  the  sick,  had  already 
been  discharged.  Fifteen  days'  rations  were  taken  with  the 
force. 

On  the  23rd  March,  Sir  Robert  Napier  advanced  from  Lat, 
on  his  swoop  upon  Magdala.  The  first  march  was  to  Marawah, 
10^  miles,  the  second  to  Dildi,  15^  miles,  both  marches  being 
very  severe,  the  road  for  the  most  part  over  a  succession  of 
mountains  by  a  narrow  path  having  a  precipice  on  one  side, 
and  the  densely-wooded  hill  face  on  the  otner,  and,  in  other 
parts,  the  track  was  broken  and  devious,  leading  over  numerous 
rivulets.  The  soldiers,  carrying  55  lbs.  weight  per  man,  were 
greatly  fatigued,  and,  to  add  to  their  discomfort,  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  rain  drenched  them  to  the  skin,  and,  the  tents  not 
arriving  till  the  morning,  the  men  had  to  bivouac  in  their  wet 
clothes.  After  a  day's  halt  at  Dildi,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
moved  with  the  1st  brigade  to  Wandach,  8  miles,  the  2nd  and 
3rd  brigades  following  at  intervals  of  one  day ;  again  there  was 
a  drenching  storm,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  freezing  poii^t,  the  4th  Regiment,  which  had 
performed  the  double  march  from  Marawah  to  join  the  1st 
brisjade,  specially  suffering  from  the  want  of  tents. 

The  march  was  continued,  on  the  27th,  to  Muja,  7  miles. 
Here  Sir  Robert  Napier  received  information  (afterwards  proved 
to  be  unfounded)  that  Mr.  Munzinger  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Theodore,  who  had  crossed  the  Bashilo,  and  was  advancing 
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to  defend  the  ford  of  the  Takazze.  Accordingly,  the  British 
commander  moved,  on  the  following  morning,  from  Muja  to 
that  river,  a  distance  of  about  61  miles.  Colonel  Milward, 
R.A.,  with  some  infantry  and  guns,  pushed  up  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  gained  a  position  on  the  Wadela  plateau, 
thus  securing  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  collect  grain  for  the  animals,  which  were  given  a  brief  rest. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  at  Santara,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Wadela  plateau,  which  has  an  average  height  of  10,500 
feet,  on  the  28th  March,  and  remained  here  two  days  to  arrange 
the  difficulties  as  to  native  carriage.  During  the  halt  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Dejach  Mashesha,  the  uncle  of  Wagshum 
Qobaze,  who  came  up  with  an  escort  of  400  excellent  cavalry, 
and  brought  a  friendly  letter  from  his  nephew,  who  regretted 
his  inability  to  visit  the  British  commander. 

Sir  C.  Staveley  arrived,  on  the  30th  March,  with  the  2nd 
brigade,  and  the  three  brigades  of  the  1st  Division  were  amal- 
gamated into  two.  Colonel  Field  reverting  to  the  command  of 
the  10th  N.I.  The  climate  here  was  veiy  trying,  the  ther- 
mometer rising  to  llO""  in  the  tents  in  the  daytime,  and  falling 
at  night  to  19^",  ice  forming  in  a  closed  tent  with  12  occupants. 
Between  the  rivers  Takazze  and  Bashilo  are  the  table-lands  of 
Wadela,  Talanta,  and  Daont,  north  of  the  Bashilo,  and  in  the 
fork  formed  between  that  river  and  the  Kulkulla,  one  of  its 
tributaries,  are  grouped  the  mountains  of  which  Magdala  is  the 
key.  Acting  on  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Munzinger, 
the  British  General  resolved  to  follow  this  line  of  march,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  along  the  Wadela  plateau,  to  a  place 
called  Bethor,  on  the  edge  of  the  defile  of  the  Jedda  (which 
separates  the  table-lands  of  Wadela  and  Talanta)  where  the 
road,  constructed  by  Theodore  from  Debra  Tabor  to  Magdala, 
dipped  into  the  Jedda  ravine;  from  this  point  the  advance 
could  be  made  by  Theodore's  road.  On  the  31st  March,  ac- 
cordingly, the  1st  brigade  moved  from  Santara  to  Oahso,  and 
on  the  following  day,  from  Gahso  to  Abdikoom,  followed  by  the 
2nd  brigade,  one  day  in  the  rear.  On  the  1st  April  the  whole 
British  force  in  Abyssinia  numbered  10,800  soldiers,  and  14,500 
camp-followers;  of  the  former  2,123,*  forming  head-quarters, 

*  The  Itt  brigade  consisted  of  3rd  Scinde  Hone ;  hemd-qoArters  12th  Bengal  CaTalry ; 
A  battery  21st  Brigade  B A.,  with  steel  7-pounder  gons ;  head-qoarters  10th  company, 
R.E. ;  4th  King's  Own ;  23rd  Punjaabees ;  and  head-quarter  wing  37th  Beloooieea. 
In  addition  there  were  eighty-three  men  of  the  naval  brigade,  under  Oom- 
mander  Fellowes,  RJf.,  divided  into  two  batteries,  each  equipped  with  six 
12-pounder  rocket  tabes,  having  150  ronnda  per  tube.  The  3na  brigade  con- 
sisted of  head-quarters  and  4  troops  8rd  Bombay  Cavalry ;  Q  battery  14th  Brigade 
R^.,  with  four  12-pounder  Armstrong  guns ;  detachment  6th  battery  25th  Brigade 
VOL.  II.  A  A 
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and  Ist  brigade,  Ist  Division,  were  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Abdikoom,  and  1,749,  forming  the  head-quarters  of 
1st  Division  and  the  2nd  brigade,  were  at  Qahso ;  in  addition, 
1,404  men  were  en  route  to  reinforce  these  two  brigades. 

On  the  2nd  April,  the  Commander-in-Chief  moved  with  the 
1st  brigade  to  Sindi,  about  30  miles  firom  Santara,  and,  two 
days  later,  marched  across  the  ravine  of  the  Jedda  to  the 
Talanta  plateau,  the  entrance  to  which  had  been  seized  by 
Colonel  Milward  early  that  morning.  Sir  Charles  Staveley 
moved  up  in  support  with  the  2nd  brigade,  and  occupied 
Bethor,  where  the  British  struck  the  road  constructed  by 
Theodore  in  January,  and  moved  across  the  Jedda  on  his 
track.  The  difficulty  of  the  march  from  Sindi  lay  in  the 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
3,000  feet  below  the  plateau  on  either  hand.  On  the  5th 
April,  Sir  C.  Staveley  closed  up  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  Talanta  plateau,  where  the  division  was  delayed  for 
some  days  owing  to  a  want  of  supplies.  Theodore's  camp  at 
Islamgie,  which  he  had  only  occupied  on  the  25th  March,  was 
clearly  visible  from  the  British  position.  During  the  halt  here 
of  three  days,  the  weather  was  broken,  the  plateau  being  swept 
by  storms  of  rain  and  occasional  falls  of  hail  vrith  thunder. 

Sir  Robert  Napier  now  despatched  a  letter  to  Theodore,  de- 
manding the  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
prisoners,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — "  By  command  of 
the  Queen  of  England  I  am  approaching  Magdala  with  my 
army,  in  order  to  receive  from  your  hands  Envoy  Rassam, 
Consul  Cameron,  Dr.  Blanc,  Lieutenant  Prideaux,  and  the 
other  Europeans  now  in  your  Majesty's  power.  I  request  your 
Majesty  to  send  them  to  my  camp  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
near  to  admit  of  their  coming  in  safety."  No  answer  wa3 
received  to  this  laconic  communication. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  halt  to  make  scaling  ladders  from 
the  poles  of  the  doolies,  and  sandbags  were  prepared.  Sir 
Robert  also  made  arrangements  to  cut  oflF  Theodore's  retreat 
from  Magdala,  in  the  event  of  his  attempting  to  fly  with  his 
prisoners,  Dejach  Mashesha  being  requested  to  prevent  flight 
eastwards  on  the  Bashilo ;  and  an  envoy  was  sent  to  Masteeat, 
Queen  of  the  Gallas,  to  close  any  avenue  towards  the  south. 

BjL.,  with  two  S-inch  mortan ;  B  battery  21st  Brigade  with  steel  7-poanders ;  head- 
quarters and  K  company  Sappers  and  Miners ;  head-quarters  and  2nd,  Srd,  and  4th 
companies  of  Bombay  Sappers  and  Miners ;  33rd  Regiment ;  and  head^quarters  wing 
10th  Bombay  N.I.  The  reinforcement  of  1,404  men  consisted  of  head-quarters  and 
6  companies  45th  Regiment ;  head-quarters  wing  Srd  N.I. ;  one  troop  3rd  Cavalry ; 
wing  27tb  N.I. ;  head-quarter  wing  3rd  Dragoon  Guards ;  head-quarter  squadron  lOth 
Bengal  Cavalry  (2nd  Uodson's  Horse). 
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The  mountain  mass  of  Magdala  forms  a  crescent,  the  plateau 
on  which  the  stronghold  stands  at  a  height  of  9,150  feet  form- 
ing the  eastern  portion,  and  Fahla  the  western ;  while  midway 
between  the  two,  rises  the  peak  of  Selassie,  fifty  feet  less  in 
height  than  Magdala,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  saddle 
of  Islamgie — Selassie  and  Fahla  being  joined  by  the  saddle  of 
Fahla.  From  the  foot  of  this  saddle,  the  Arogie  runs  down  to 
the  Bashilo,  up  which  Theodore  had  constructed  the  road  by 
which  he  had  dragged  his  guns  into  position  at  Fahla ;  between 
the  upper  portion  of  this  stream,  which  forms  the  Arogie  valley, 
and  one  of  its  tributaries,  lies  the  Arogie  plateau.  The  sides  of 
Magdala  are  scarped  and  steep,  but,  at  two  points,  they  rest  upon 
the  terrace  of  Islamgie  and  Sangallat ;  it  is  at  these  two  points 
alone  that  an  entrance  can  be  made  into  the  fortress  by  the 
Kohit-ber,  and  Kaffir-ber  gates.  Such  is  briefly  the  position 
and  strength  of  Magdala. 

On  the  8th  April,  head-quarters  and  six  companies  of  ELM's 
45th  Regiment  joined  the  division,  which  moved,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  distance  of  five  miles  across  the  plain  to  the  edge  of 
the  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Bashilo,  when  it  encamped 
within  sight  of  the  heights  of  Fahla,  Selassie,  and  Magdala, 
around  which  lay  the  hostile  army  of  the  "  Negus  "  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  23rd  Punjaub  Pioneers  and  a  wing  of  Beloochees 
moved  to  a  plateau  on  the  descent  to  the  Bashilo,  to  improve 
the  road.  On  the  8th  and  9th  April  the  Commander-in-Chief 
issued  general  orders  on  the  arrangements  for  the  attack  on 
Magdala,  and,  at  daybreak  on  the  lOth,  marched  down  with  his 
whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  some  cavalry,  to  the  Bashilo. 
Recognising  that  Fahla  was  the  key  of  the  position,  he 
determined  to  occupy  the  spur  (which  bears  in  difi'erent  parts 
the  names  of  Gombagee  and  AflSjo)  leading  towards  that 
gigantic  natural  bastion,  satisfied  that,  once  established  on  this 
ridge,  he  could  operate  on  either  side  of  Fahla.  The  3rd 
Bombay  Cavalry,  3rd  Scinde  Horse,  and  12th  Bengal  Cavahry, 
were  ordered  to  hold  the  Bashilo  in  readiness  to  advance, 
while,  with  the  remainder.  Sir  Robert  Napier  moved  across  the 
river.  General  Wilby  was  now  directed  to  remain  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  with  the  2nd  brigade,  while  General  Schneider 
advanced  with  the  infantry  of  the  Ist  brigade  to  the  Gombagee 
spur  leading  to  Fahla,  and  cover  a  reconnaissance  in  that  direc- 
tion by  Colonel  Phayre.  On  this  being  done,  and  Colonel 
Phayre  reporting  from  the  Affijo  plateau,  that  the  head  of  the 
defiJe  leading  up  the  Arogie  valley  was  secured.  Sir  Robert 
Napier,  then  still  in  the  Bashilo,  ordered  up  the  guns  of  A 
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battery,  and  the  naval  rocket  batteries,  and  the  baggage  of  the 
1st  brigade,  to  move  up  by  the  King's  road,  and  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  the  AflSjo  spur. 

On  arriving  here  at  the  same  time  as  the  23rd  Punjaub 
Pioneers,  forming  the  head  of  the  column,  he  found  that  there 
were  no  troops  stationed  at  the  point  where  the  King's  road 
emerges  from  the  Arogie  ravine,  some  200  yards  distant  and 
700  feet  below  him ;  immediately  issuing  orders  for  the  whole 
brigade  to  hurry  up,  he  directed  Major  Chamberlain  to  secure 
the  head  of  the  pass  with  his  Pioneers.  As  the  mules  carrying 
the  British  guns  issued  from  the  pass,  a  round  shot  from  Fahia 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  staff, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  echoes  died  away  among  the  rugged  crags 
and  fathomless  ravines  of  the  mountains,  heaped  on  one  another 
like  "  Pel  ion  on  Ossa,"  than,  as  if  by  magic,  the  signal 

"  Ganison'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. ** 

The  Abyssinian  soldiery,  seeing  the  mules,  and  fancying  they 
only  carried  baggage,  rushed  precipitately  down  the  sides  of 
Fahla,  to  seize  their  prey,  counting  on  an  easy  victory,  while 
Theodore  himself  continued  to  direct  his  artillery  fire  on  the 
heads  of  the  British  column.  The  naval  brigade,  on  arriving 
on  the  AflBjo  plateau,  opened  fire  with  their  rocket  tubes,  and 
made  excellent  practice  on  the  advancing  masses  of  the  enemy, 
calculated  at  between  6,000  and  7,000  men,  of  whom  the  chiefe, 
numbering  about  500,  were  alone  mounted.  Full  of  confidence, 
the  enemy  continued  to  advance,  one  portion  against  the  head 
of  the  British  column  on  the  Affijo  spur,  and  another  against 
the  artillery  and  baggage.  The  Commander-in-Chief  now 
ordered  the  4th  King's  Own,  led  by  Colonel  Cameron,  to  ad- 
vance in  skirmishing  order,  closely  supported  by  the  wing  of  the 
Beloochees,  under  Major  Beville,  the  10th  company  Engineers, 
under  Major  Pritchard,  and  the  Bombay  Sappers,  led  by  Captain 
MacDonnell. 

The  British  infantry  rapidly  descended  the  steep  path  leading 
from  the  Affijo  plateau  into  the  dip  of  the  ground  which  separated 
it  from  the  Arogie  plain.  The  scene  at  this  moment  was  an 
inspiriting  one.  The  Abyssinians,  confident  in  their  numbers 
and  the  invincibility  of  the  leader  under  whose  eye  they  were 
fighting,  were  eager  to  close  ;  while  the  "  thin  red  line  "  which 
had  advanced  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  and  overcome  physical 
difficulties  such  as,  perhaps,  no  army  ever  before  encountered, 
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were  no  less  confident  that  the  hour  of  victory  had  struck  which 
was  to  reward  them  for  their  labours  and  hardships.  Thus, 
hurrying  to  the  combat,  the  two  armies  met  upon  the  brow  of 
the  Arogie  plain,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  Abys- 
sinian chivalry,  recoiling  from  the  close  and  deadly  hail  of  the 
breech-loaders,  fell  back  fighting  stubbornly^  the  main  portion 
down  the  slopes  leading  into  the  ravinea  at  the  entrance  of 
the  defile,  and  the  remainder  retiring  up  the  wooded  side  of 
Fahla,  whence  they  maintained  a  scattered  fire.  A  party  of 
the  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  British  right,  but  were  checked 
by  the  Madras  Sappers,  under  Major  Prendergast,  and  when  the 
rockets  were  moved  forward  their  fire  stopped  further  annoy- 
ance, upon  which  they  were  directed  upon  the  summit  of  Fahla 
with  good  effect.  It  is  the  custom  to  deride  the  effect  of 
rocket  fire,  and,  indeed,  in  China  and  Ashantee  these  warlike 
engines  were  found  very  ineflScient,  the  flight  of  the  rocket 
being  erratic,  and  causing  as  much  danger  to  friend  as  foe ;  but 
in  this  action  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  fire,  they  created  more  than  the  moitil  effect  which  is 
said  to  be  their  chief  use. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Milward  had  gallantly  repulsed  a 
spirited  attack  by  the  enemy  at  the  point  where  the  King's 
road  issued  from  the  Arogie  valley.  On  observing  the  Abys- 
sinians  rushing  down  the  mountain  side,  that  officer  opened  fire 
with  the  A  battery  of  steel  7-pounders,  which  was  escorted  by 
detachments  of  the  King's  Own  and  Pioneers.  Nevertheless, 
the  enemy  continued  to  advance  with  so  much  resolution  that 
the  infimtry  pushed  forward  to  meet  them,  and  a  fierce  struggle 
ensued — the  Pioneers,  who  were  armed  with  the  smooth-bore 
musket,  using  the  bayonet  with  fearful  effect — which  ended  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Abyssinians.  Still  further  on  the  left 
a  determined  attack  was  made  on  the  baggage  guard,  consisting 
of  two  companies  of  the  King's  Own  and  one  of  the  10th  Native 
Infantry ;  but  the  enemy  being  taken  in  flank  by  the  Punjaub 
Pioneers  and  two  companies  of  the  King's  Own,  suffered  very 
heavily  at  this  point.  It  was  now  7  o'clock,  the  action  having 
lasted  three  hours,  amid  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  peuls  of 
"  heaven's  artillery,"  which,  reverberating  through  the  nigged 
defiles  and  broken  chasms  of  that  chaos  of  mountains,  mocked 
the  mimic  thunder  of  the  guns  on  either  side. 

"  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thmider !  not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue." 
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The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  700  killed,  including  Fitaurari 
Gabri,  the  favourite  general  of  Theodore,  who  had  commanded 
in  the  action,  and  many  other  chiefs  of  note,  besides  1,200 
wounded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  casualties  were  only 
20  wounded,  two  mortally.* 

Theodore  passed  that  night  at  Selassie,  but  his  thoughts  were 
widely  different  from  those  exultant  anticipations  of  success 
which  had  gladdened  his  pillow  on  the  eve  of  battle,  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  easy  victory  nis  legions  would  achieve  over  the 
devoted  band  he  could  descry  from  his  eyrie  in  Fahla.  During 
the  battle  he  had  sent  repeated  messengers  to  his  generals  to 
learn  how  went  the  fortunes  of  the  day;  but  "horrors  on 
horror's  head  accumulate,"  and  the  intelligence  he  received  told 
only  of  disaster  on  disaster.  First,  Fitaurari  Gabri,  his  right 
hand  in  war,  died  like  a  brave  soldier,  and  as  he  named  chief 
after  chief  to  succeed  him,  the  same  tale  of  devoted  valour 
was  brought  to  him,  and  he  learned  that  one  after  the  other 
they  had  fellen  beneath  the  deadly  fire  of  the  breech-loader 
of  the  British  soldier,  or  the  bayonet  of  his  Punjaubee 
comrade. 

The  main  portion  of  his  army  dissolved  after  that  disastrous 
Good  Friday,  and  Theodore  as  he  betook  himself  to  Selassie, 
and  brooded  over  his  defeat,  must  have  felt  that  the  hand  of 

*  lieutenant  Shepherd,  the  oorre^pondent  of  the  Daily  News  and  Times  of  India, 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  scene  presented  on  the  battl&-field  of  iut)gie : — 
**  Next  morning  the  valley  of  Arogie  showed  all  the  naked  horrors  of  a  battle-field. 
Tracks  of  blood  marked  tibe  courses  of  the  wounded  who  had  spent  their  last  efforts 
in  feeble  attempts  to  crawl  back  to  the  fortress  and  live,  or  to  gain  the  shelter  of 
some  neighbouring  bush  to  die.  The  body  of  Fitaurari  Gabri  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  remainder  of  the  fallen  by  its  gorgeous  attire.  The  splendid  shirt,  which 
had  been  the  oriflamme  of  the  Abyssinian  forces  the  previous  evening,  and  which 
hod  made  the  wearer  supposed  to  be  Theodore  himself,  and  to  be  the  mark  of  many 
a  bullet,  could  be  recognised  by  all.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  fall ;  and  seven 
chiefs  who  had  attempted  to  bear  away  his  body  were  laid  in  a  heap  around  him. 
On  the  left,  where  the  Pioneers  and  baggage-guard  had  been  engaged,  the  dead  lay 
thickest.  Along  the  ravine  where  the  bayonet  charge  was  made,  men  and  horses 
were  heaped  in  tens  and  twenties.  In  some  cases  the  sword  and  bayonet  had 
completed  what  the  bullet  had  left  but  half  done ;  all  that  lay  there  had  been  dead 
a  long  time  before  morning.  On  the  right,  where  the  firing  had  been  at  longer  ranges, 
the  tale  of  dead  was  not  so  great,  and  more  wounded  men  lay  around,  awaiting  without 
a  mumur  of  repine  the  approaching  termination  of  their  sufferings.  The  claims  of  these 
to  sympathy  were  not  disregarded.  Many  a  dying  man  was  turned  to  ease  his  pain, 
and  man^  a  flask  was  emptied  of  its  precious  contents  at  the  dumb  request  of  some 
fevered  hp  or  parched  tongue.  In  addition  to  those  that  lay  there  hundreds  had 
been  carried  into  the  fortress  during  the  night.  The  rockets  and  shells  left  abundant 
testimony  that  the  consternation  and  dismay  which  they  had  caused  among  the 
Abyssinians  were  far  from  groundless.  Manv  a  charred  mass  and  mangled  heap 
showed  how  terrible  was  the  havoc,  how  awful  the  death  they  carried  wherever  they 
8pe<l.  Before  a  week  elapsed,  the  sleek  wolves  and  greedy  vultures  deprived  the 
field  of  much  of  its  horror,  giving  it  the  appearance  which  it  long  will  retain— a 
place  of  skulls.'* 
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&te  was  on  him,  and  that  his  hour  had  come.  But,  with  all 
the  wickedness  that  distinguished  this  remorseless  tyrant,  he 
was  brave,  and  resolved  to  die  like  another  Richard,  if  denied 
honourable  terms  by  his  conqueror.  At  midnight  of  the  day 
of  his  defeat  (10th  April)  he,  accordingly,  sent  Messrs.  Flad  and 
Waldmeier  to  Mr.  Rassam's  house  at  Arogie,  with  the  following 
message  : — "  I  thought  that  the  men  coming  were  women ;  I 
now  fiiid  that  they  are  men«  I  have  been  conquered  by  the 
advance-guard  alone.  All  my  gunners  are  dead.  Reconcile 
me  with  your  people."  The  German  missionaries  brought  back 
word  that  Rassam  proposed  to  send  Lieutenant  Prideaux  as  an 
envoy  to  the  British  commander,  and,  at  daybreak,  that  officer, 
with  Flad  and  Dejach  Alami,  son-in-law  and  confidential  adviser 
of  Theodore,  proceeded  on  his  mission. 

On  their  arrival  the  1st  and  2nd  brigades  had  taken  up  their 
positions  on  the  Affijo  plateau  and  Arogie  plain,  and  already  the 
Beloochees  were  being  pushed  forward  in  skirmishing  order  to 
cover  the  British  advance.  Operations  were  suspended  while 
the  mission,  which  received  a  rapturous  greeting  from  the  soldiers, 
proceeded  to  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  tent,  and  delivered  its 
message.  But  Sir  Robert  Napier's  orders  were  to  remove  the 
king  from  Abyssinia,  and  after  Dejach  Alami  had  been  shown 
the  elephants,  with  the  Armstrong  guns  and  mortars,  which  had 
just  arrived  in  camp,  and  was  informed  that  the  arms  used  in 
the  previous  action  were  mere  playthings  in  comparison  with 
these  destructive  engines,  he  was  sent  back  with  the  following 
letter : — "  Your  Majesty  has  fought  like  a  brave  man,  and  have 
been  overcome  by  the  superior  power  of  the  British  army.  It 
is  my  desire  that  no  more  blood  may  be  shed.  If,  therefore, 
your  Majesty  will  submit  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  bring 
all  the  Europeans  now  in  your  Majesty's  hands,  and  deliver 
them  safely  this  day  in  the  British  camp,  I  guarantee  honour- 
able treatment  for  yourself  and  for  all  the  members  of  your 
Majesty's  family.'* 

On  receiving  this  missive,  Theodore,  who  had  somewhat  re- 
covered his  confidence  on  finding  that  his  losses  in  battle  had 
not  been  so  great  as  he  had  at  first  anticipated,  and  elated  by 
the  sight  of  the  numerous  host  that  answered  his  appeal  to 
stand  by  him  while  he  struck  once  more  for  his  crown,  dictated 
a  lengthy  reply,  which  he  sent  to  the  British  commander  folded 
in  the  cover  of  his  letter,  which  was  also  returned.  The  Negus 
considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with  Sir  Robert  Napier,  whom  he  did  not  even  address  in  the 
letter,  which  is  a  strange  production,  in  no  way  referring  to  the 
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terms  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.*  It  was  with  deep  regret 
and  many  anxious  misgivings  for  the  fate  of  his  countrymen 
that  Sir  Robert  Napier  perused  this  missive ;  but  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  enforce  his  terms,  and  Prideaux  and  Flad  re- 
turned with  heavy  hearts,  bearing  back  the  ultimatum  returned 
so  unceremoniously.  But  another  change  now  came  over  Uie 
capricious  tyrant.  He  had  convened  a  council,  at  which  Dejach 
Enjeda,  the  prime  minister,  and  other  chie&  advised  the  murder 
of  the  prisoners,  and  resistance  to  the  end,  but  Dejach  AJami 
and  another  chief  who  had  been  in  the  British  camp,  counselled 
their  release,  as  otherwise  the  English  would  take  fearful  venge- 
ance on  them  all.  The  king,  influenced  by  these  arguments, 
issued  instructions  that  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  to  him, 
and,  meanwhile,  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  drew  his  double-barrelled 
pistol,  and  was  about  to  blow  his  brains  out,  when  Deiach 
Enjeda  wrenched  it  from  him,  a  bullet  from  the  pistol,  which 
exploded  during  the  struggle,  grazing  Theodore's  ear. 

On  regaining  his  composure,  the  king  had  an  interview  with 
Rassam,  who,  with  Mr.  Cameron,  Dr.  Blanc,  and  the  greater 

?[)rtion  of  the  British  and  other  European  captives,  including 
rideaux  and  Flad,  whom  they  met  on  the  road,  were  sent  into 
the  British  camp.  On  the  following  morning — Easter  Sunday, 
the  12th  April — Sir  Robert  Napier  received  a  very  conciliatory 
letter  t  from  Theodore,  who  now  addressed  him  as  **  friend," 

«  In  his  letter,  which  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  Trinity,  Theodore  sajrs : — 
'*  My  countrymen  have  turned  their  hacks  on  me,  and  have  hated  me,  because  I 
imposed  tribute  on  them,  and  sought  to  bring  them  under  military  discipline. 
Tou  have  prevailed  against  me  by  means  of  a  people  brought  into  a  state  of 
discipline.  My  followers,  who  loved  me,  were  frightened  by  one  bullet,  and  fled  in 
spite  of  my  command.  AVhen  you  defeated  them  I  was  not  with  the  fugitives. 
Believing  myself  to  be  a  sreat  lord,  I  gave  you  battle ;  but  by  reason  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  my  artillery,  all  my  pains  were  as  nought.  The  people  of  my  country, 
by  taunting  me  with  having  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Franks,  and  by  saying  that 
I  had  become  a  Mussulman,  and  in  ten  different  ways,  had  provoked  me  to  anger 
against  them.  Out  of  what  I  have  done  of  evil  towards  them  may  Qod  bring 
good.  His  will  be  done !  I  had  intended,  if  God  had  so  decreed,  to  conquer  the 
whole  world,  and  it  was  my  desire  to  die  if  my  purpose  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Since 
the  day  of  my  birth  till  now  no  man  has  dared  to  lay  hands  on  me.  Whenever  my 
soldiers  began  to  waver  in  battle,  it  was  mine  to  arise  and  rally  them.  Last  night 
the  darkness  hindered  me  from  doing  so.  Tou  people,  who  have  passed  the  night  in 
joy,  may  God  do  unto  you  as  He  has  done  to  me.  I  had  hoped,  after  subduing  all 
my  enemies  in  Abyssinia,  to  lead  my  armies  against  Jerusalem,  and  expel  from  it  the 
Turks.  A  warrior  who  has  dandled  strong  men  in  his  arms  like  infants  will  never 
suffer  himself  to  be  dandled  in  the  arms  of  others.'* 

t  The  following  was  the  second  letter,  which  was  signed  and  sealed  with  the  royal 
seal : — ^  May  it  reach  the  beloved  servant  of  the  great  Queen  of  England.  I  am 
writing  to  you  without  being  able  to  address  you  by  name,  because  our  intercourse 
has  arisen  so  unexpectedly.  I  am  grieved  at  having  sent  you  my  writbg  of  yesterday, 
and  at  having  (quarrelled  with  you,  rov  friend.  When  I  saw  your  manner  of  fighting, 
and  the  disciphne  of  your  army,  and  when  my  people  failed  to  execute  mv  orders, 
then  I  was  consumed  with  sorrow  to  think  that,  although  I  killed  and  punished  my 
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and  offered  for  his  acceptance  some  cows ;  but  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  learning  from  Mr.  Bassam  that  1,000  head  were  to 
be  sent,  directed  that  they  should  not  be  received  within  the 
outposts  until  the  King  had  expressed  his  full  acceptance  of  the 
unconditional  terms  of  surrender.  Meanwhile  he  sent  a  verbal 
message  to  his  Majesty  that  **  a  palanquin  was  sent  up  for  Mrs. 
Flad  because  she  was  not  well,  and  that  he  desired  the  King 
to  send  her  and  all  the  other  Europeans  to  the  camp."  That 
afternoon  the  remainder  of  the  European  prisoners  and  artisans, 
with  their  families,  were  released,  but  Theodore,  who  had  now 
retired  into  Magdala,  learned  with  dismay  that  his  present  of 
1,000  cattle  and  500  sheep  would  not  be  received,  and  that 
the  surrender  of  his  person  was  the  indispensable  condition 
of  peace. 

By  Easter  Monday  morning,  the  13th  April,  the  48  hours 
cessation  of  hostilities  allowed  by  Sir  Kobert  Napier  to  Dejach 
Alami,  had  expired,  and,  as  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  his  ally 
Kassai,  and  other  chiefs,  who  had  aided  him  with  supplies,  to 
insist  on  the  surrender  of  Theodore,  and  as,  moreover,  informa- 
tion had  reached  him  that  the  Abyssinian  army  in  Magdala  was 
being  reinforced  and  fresh  defensive  measures  had  been  adopted, 
he  prepared  for  an  immediate  attack  on  the  enemy's  position. 
As  the  troops  were  forming,  intelligence  was  received  that 
Theodore  had  left  Magdala,  on  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
sent  to  the  Qallas  who  were  guarding  the  side  leading  from  the 
Kaffir-ber-gate  towards  Sangedlat,  offering  a  reward  of  50,000 
dollars  for  the  King's  person  :  and,  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  monarch  had  descended,  with  about  2,000  of  his  followers 
to  the  gate,  with  the  intention  of  making  his  escape,  but,  on 
learning  from  the  advance-guard  that  they  would  prefer  to  die 

soldiers,  yet  they  would  not  retnrn  to  the  battle.  Whflst  the  fire  of  jealousy  barned 
within  me,  Satan  came  to  me  in  the  night,  and  tempted  me  to  IdU  myself  with  mj 
own  pistol.  But  reflecting  that  God  would  be  angry  with  me  if  I  were  to  go  in  this 
manner,  and  leave  my  army  without  a  protector,  I  sent  to  you  in  a  hurry  lest  I  might 
die,  and  all  things  be  in  confusion  before  my  message  should  reach  you.  After  my 
messenger  had  gone,  I  cocked  my  pistol,  and  putting  it  in  my  mouth,  pulled  the 
^gg^'  Though  I  pulled  and  pulled  yet  it  would  not  go  oflF.  But  when  my  people 
rushed  upon  me,  and  laid  hold  of  the  pistol,  it  was  discharged,  just  as  they  had 
drawn  it  from  my  mouth.  God  having  thus  signified  to  me  that  I  should  not  die 
but  live,  I  sent  to  you  Mr.  Bassam  that  same  evening,  that  your  heart  might  be  made 
easy.  To-day  is  Easter ;  be  pleased  to  let  me  send  a  few  cows  to  yon.  1%e  reason  of 
my  retoming  to  you  your  letter  yesterday  was,  that  I  believed  at  that  time,  that  we 
should  meet  one  another  in  heaven,  but  never  on  earth.  I  let  the  night  pass  without 
sending  for  the  body  of  my  friend  Fitaurari  Gabri,  becaose  I  thought  that  after  my 
death  we  should  both  be  buried  together ;  but  since  I  have  lived,  be  pleased  to  allow 
him  to  be  buried.  You  require  from  me  all  the  Europeans,  even  to  my  best  friend 
Waldmeier.  Well,  be  it  so;  they  shall  go.  But,  now  that  we  are  friends,  you 
must  not  leave  me  without  artisans,  as  I  am  a  lover  of  the  nechanioU  arts.** 
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in  defence  of  Magdala,  he  returned  and  resolved  to  chance  his 
life  and  crown  on  the  "  hazard  of  the  die." 

The  toils  were  closing  round  him.  The  Gallas,  of  whom  he 
had  slaughtered  200,  his  prisoners,  the  day  before  the  action  of 
Good  Friday,  watched  to  the  east,  and  the  British  cavalry  on  the 
south  side  closed  every  other  outlet  of  escape,  while  in  front 
lay  the  hostile  guns  ready  to  batter  his  stronghold,  and  the 
infantry  prepared  for  the  assault.  No  assistance  could  he 
expect  from  the  armies  of  Kassai  or  Gobaze,  for  he  had  no 
allies,  and  not  a  hand,  save  of  his  immediate  followers,  was 
raised  to  avert  the  blow  impending  over  the  once  mighty  Negus, 
the  **  King  of  kings  of  Ethiopia,"  who  had  dreamt  of  conquering 
the  world.  But  he  scorned  surrender,  and,  like  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  did  not  yet  despair  of  beating  back  the  foe. 

"  Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn ;  here  let  them  lie 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  forc*d  by  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  daref ul,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home." 

The  cavalry  having  been  distributed  so  as  to  complete  the 
investment,  at  8.30,  the  artillery,  consisting  of  an  Armstrong 
battery,  two  batteries  of  7-pounders,  the  naval  rocket  batteries, 
and  two  8-inch  mortars,  took  up  a  position  to  cover  the  advance 
of  the  infantry  on  Islamgie,  which  was  the  last  saddle  near  the 
gates  of  M^dala.  About  midday  the  head  of  the  column 
reached  the  Fahla  saddle,  whence  the  advanced  guard  of  two 
companies  of  the  33rd  Regiment  was  pushed  on  to  the  summit 
of  Selassie,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  2nd  brigade, 
and  three  mountain  guns,  which  were  brought  up  by  hand,  the 
path  being  too  steep  for  mules.  Here  was  a  large  portion  of 
Theodore's  troops  who,  on  the  order,  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
with  their  women  and  children — the  whole  number  being  com- 
puted at  from  25,000  to  30,000  souls — descended  the  paths 
leading  from  the  hill.  Fahla  and  Selassie  being  thus  easily 
secured,  the  two  8-inch  mortars  were  brought  up  by  the  ele- 
phants. At  this  time  Theodore  issued  out  of  Magdala  with  a 
party  of  about  100  men,  and  attempted  to  drag  from  Islamgie 
the  guns  he  had  placed  there,  but  this  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  by  a  detachment  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Loch,  and  the  fire  of  a  company  of  the  33rd 
Regiment. 

Sir  Robert  Napier  now  reconnoitred  the  fortress  of  Magdala, 
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which  rose  beyond  the  saddle  of  Islamgie,  in  a  steep  scarp,  300 
feet  in  height,  strengthened  by  a  double  line  of  defence,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  gate  reached  by  a  steep  and  narrow 
path.  About  3  p.m.  the  guns,  being  all  in  position,  supported 
by  four  rocket  tubes,  opened  fire  on  the  Kohit-ber  gate.  The 
shells  from  the  mountain  guns,  at  the  foot  of  Selassie,  under 
Colonel  Milward,  fell  thick  upon  the  gateway  and  adjoining 
defences,  but  the  Armstrong  guns  and  mortars,  under  Colonel 
Wallace,  not  being  able  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
advance  within  2,400  yards  of  the  gate,  were  not  so  eflfective. 
The  enemy  kept  under  cover,  and,  about  4  p.m.,  the  order  to 
storm  was  given.  The  storming  party  was  to  consist  of  six 
companies  of  the  33rd  Regiment,  led  by  Major  Cooper,  the 
remaining  four  companies  being  half  in  skirmishing  order  and 
half  in  support,  headed  by  a  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers, 
under  Major  Pritchard  (the  only  officer  who  received  a  wound), 
and  the  K  Company  Madras  Sappers  and  Miners,  under  Captain 
Elliot,  with  powder-bags,  crowbars,  and  ladders.  Two  companies 
of  the  Bombay  Sappers  were  to  follow  in  rear  of  the  33ra ;  the 
45th  Regiment  were  to  be  in  support,  and  the  1st  brigade — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Punjaub  Pioneers,  and  two  companies 
of  the  10th  N.I.,  left  to  guard  the  camp  at  Arogie — was  to  form 
the  reserve. 

On  receiving  the  order  to  storm,  the  33rd  advanced  under 
cover  of  the  fire  of  the  guns  and  of  its  skirmishers,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fusillade  of  the  garrison  from  behind  the  first 
defensive  line,  consisting  of  a  wall  surrounded  by  strong  and 
thick  barricades  of  thorny  stakes,  surmounted  the  steep  preci- 
pitous cliflF,  and  stood  before  the  narrow  stone  gateway.  Arrived 
here  their  progress  was  arrested,  for  the  powder-bags  were  not 
forthcoming,  but  the  crowbars  were  plied  with  stout  and  willing 
hands,  and  soon  the  gate  gave  way.  But  now  it  was  found  that 
the  interior  of  the  gateway  was  filled  up  with  huge  stones,  when 
a  party  of  the  33ra,  with  Lieutenant  Le  Mesurier,  R.E.,  turning 
to  the  right,  quickly  scaled  the  wall  and  fence  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  and,  taking  the  defenders  of  the  gate  in  flank,  drove  them 
up  a  narrow  path  passing  between  rocks  and  huts,  pursued  them 
through  a  second  narrow  gateway,  seventy  yards  up  the  ascent, 
before  they  had  time  to  close  it,  and,  being  quickly  followed  by 
their  comrades,  the  gallant  "  Duke  of  Wellington's  Regiment  ' 
were  in  possession  of  the  formidable  hill  fortress  of  Magdala. 
Soon  the  flag  of  England  floated  from  the  highest  point,  a  signal 
to  the  thousands  of  spectators  below  that  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  Theodore  had,  at  length,  met  with  their  reward. 
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But  where  was  the  Negus?  When  the  stonning  party 
carried  the  outer  gate  he  exclaimed  to  those  near  him,  "Fly, 
I  release  you  from  allegiance.  As  for  me,  I  shall  never  &11  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy/'  With  these  words,  Theodore,  draw- 
ing a  pistol,  shot  himself  through  the  head.  His  prime  minister, 
Dejach  Enjeda,  had  already  been  killed  by  a  shell,  and  his 
soldiers,  on  the  entry  of  the  British  troops,  threw  down  their  arms 
and  received  quarter.  The  numerous  prisoners  found  in  the 
place  were  soon  relieved  of  their  fetters,  and  suffered  to  depart. 

Magdala  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  had  the  soldiers 
stood  by  their  king,  the  British  loss  must  have  been  severe.* 
But  they  were  thoroughly  demoralised  by  the  action  of  Good 
Friday,  and  the  rapid  fire  of  the  breech-lcMiders.  Theodore  had 
a  powerful  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  guns  and  howitzers, 
and  eleven  mortars,  which  were  all  found  serviceable,  except  a 
56-pounder,  which  had  burst  on  the  first  discharge,  three  days 
before.  The  feat  of  arms  by  which  3,460  British  soldiers,  the  total 
number  of  all  arms  actually  before  Magdala,  captured  a  fortress 
of  such  strength,  defended  by  a  large  army,  and  ordnance  of 
superior  number  and  calibre,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  British  army,  fertile  as  its  records  are  in 
deeds  of  skill  and  daring. 

Brigadier-General  Wilby  was  placed  in  command  of  Magdala, 
with  a  suitable  garrison  to  guard  the  fortress,  which  was  filled 
with  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who,  however,  were  directed  to 
move  from  Arogie.  Sir  Bobert  Napier  took  possession  of  the 
crown  and  seal  of  Theodore,  whose  body  was  interred,  on  the 
14th  April,  in  the  church  of  Magdala;  but  the  disposal  of  the 
fortress  was  a  question  of  considerable  difiBculty.  Though  in 
the  territory  of  the  Mohammedan  WoUo  Gallas,  Sir  Robert,  in 
the  interests  of  Christianity,  made  an  offer  of  it  to  Wagshum 
Gobaze,  but  it  was  declined  in  his  name  by  his  lieutenant, 
Dejach  Mashesha.  The  two  rival  Queens  of  the  Gallas  each 
solicited  possession,  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  declined  to 
accede  to  their  requests,  and  decided  to  destroy  the  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, Magdala  having  been  cleared  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced  on  the  17th  April ;  the  ordnance 
were  burst,  the  defences  and  gates  blown  up,  and  the  palace 
and  other  houses  consumed  by  fire.  As  the  flames  threw  their 
lurid  light  over  the  towering  plateau  of  Magdala,  and  the 
smoke,  ariven  by  the  wind,  passed  away  in  dense  clouds  over 

*  Not  an  officer  or  man  was  actually  killed  in  action.  Captain  Roberts,  4tb  Ein^s 
Own,  lost  an  arm,  and  nineteen  men  were  wounded  on  the  10th  April ;  and  Major 
Pritchard,  B.B.,  and  nine  men  at  the  assault  of  Magdala. 
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the  neighbouring  country,  all  Abyssinia  knew  that  British 
revenge  had  been  consummated.  On  the  18th  April  the  British 
army  turned  its  back  on  the  "scorched  rock"  of  Magdala, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  having 
crossed   the   Bashilo,   issued  a  general  order*  to  the  army, 

*  The  following  is  the  generml  order  :—*' Soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  of 
Abvssinia !  The  Queen  und  the  people  of  England  entrusted  to  you  a  very  arduous  and 
difficult  expedition — to  release  our  countrymen  from  a  very  long  and  painful  captivity, 
and  to  vindicate  Uie  honour  of  our  country,  which  had  heen  outraged  by  Theodore, 
King  of  Abyssinia.  I  congratulate  vou,  with  all  my  heart,  on  the  noble  way  in  which 
you  have  fulfilled  the  commands  of  our  sovereign !  Ton  have  traversed,  often  under 
a  tropical  sun,  or  amidst  storms  of  rain  and  sleet,  400  miles  of  mountainous  and 
rugged  country.  You  have  crossed  ranges  of  mountains  (many  steep  and  precipitous) 
more  tlum  10,000  feet  in  altitude,  where  your  supplies  could  not  keep  pace  with  you. 
In  four  days  you  passed  the  formidable  chasm  of  the  Bashilo ;  and,  when  within 
reach  of  your  enemy,  though  with  scanty  food,  and  some  of  you  even  for  many  hours 
without  either  food  or  water,  you  defeated  the  army  of  Theodore,  which  poured  down 
upon  you  from  its  lofty  fortress  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  A  host  of  many 
thousands  have  laid  down  their  arms  at  your  feet.  Ton  have  captured  and  destroyed 
upwards  of  30  pieces  of  artillery,  many  of  great  weight  and  efficiency,  with  ample 
stores  of  ammunition.  You  have  stormed  the  almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Magdaia, 
defended  by  Theodore,  and  a  desperate  remnant  of  his  chiefs  and  followers.  After 
you  forced  the  entrance  to  his  fortress,  Theodore,  who  never  himself  showed  mercy, 
distrusted  the  offer  of  it  held  out  to  him  by  me,  and  died  by  his  own  hand.  You 
have  released  not  only  the  British  captives,  but  those  of  other  friendly  nations.  You 
have  unloosed  tiie  chains  of  more  than  ninety  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Abyssinia. 
Magdaia,  on  which  so  many  victims  have  been  slaughtered,  has  been  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  now  remains  only  a  scorched  rock.  Our  complete  and  rapid  success 
is  due,  firstly,  to  the  mercy  of  €iod,  whose  hand  I  feel  assured,  has  been  over  us  in 
a  just  cause ;  secondly,  to  the  high  spirit  with  which  yon  have  been  inspired !  Indian 
soldiers  have  forgotten  the  prejudices  of  race  and  creed  to  keep  pace  with  their 
European  comrades.  Never  did  an  army  enter  on  a  war  with  more  honourable 
feelings  than  yours.  This  it  is  that  has  carried  you  through  so  manv  fatigues  and 
difficmties ;  your  sole  anxiety  has  been  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when  you  could 
dose  with  your  enemy.  The  remembrance  of  your  privations  will  pass  away  quicklv  * 
your  gallant  exploit  will  live  in  history.  The  Queen  and  the  people  of  England  will 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  your  services ;  on  my  part*  m  your  commander,  I  thank 
you  for  your  devotion  to  your  dutv,  and  the  good  discipline  you  have  maintained 
throughout.  Not  a  single  complaint  has  been  made  against  a  soldier  of  fields 
injur^,  or  villagers  wilfully  molested,  either  in  person  or  property.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  what  we  owe  to  our  comrades  who  have  been  labouring  for  us  in 
the  sultry  cbmate  of  Zula,  the  Pass  of  Kumayli,  or  in  the  monotony  of  the  posts 
which  maintained  our  communications.  One  and  all  would  have  given  everything 
they  possessed  to  be  with  us ;  they  deserve  our  gratitude.  I  shall  watch  over  your 
safety  to  the  moment  of  your  re-embarkation,  and  shall,  to  the  end  of  my  life, 
remember  with  pride  that  I  have  commanded  you."  Sir  Robert  Napier  received  on 
12th  May,  at  Antalo,  telegrams  of  congratulation  from  the  Queen  and  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  as  follows  :—**  The  Queen  sends  hearty  congratulation  and  thanks  to 
Sir  Robert  Napier  and  his  gallant  force  on  their  brilliant  success.**  And  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  said : — "  We  all  rejoice  in  your  great  success  and  in  that  of  vour  gallant 
and  enduring  army.**  The  Secretarr  of  State  for  India,  Sir  Stafford  NorUicote, 
addressed  to  him  a  letter  in  which  he  says: — **!  have  received  her  Majesty's 
gracious  commands  to  convey  to  you  her  cordial  congratulations,  and  to  tender  to  vour 
excellency  and  your  gallant  army  her  Majest^s  warm  thanks  for  the  service  which 
you  have  rendered  to  the  country.  The  foresight  evinced  in  your  arrangements,  the 
precision  with  which  you  have  executed  them,  the  combined  promptitude  and  caution 
which  you  have  displayed  throughout  the  campaign,  the  skill  with  which  you  have 
conducted  your  communications  with  the  native  chiefs,  and  the  admirable  sfurit  which 
you  have  infused  into  your  troops,  have  enabled  your  exoeUeney  to  carnr  to  a 
successful  issue  operations  of  an  almoit  nnparalleldd  character,  overcoming  physical 
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which  was  read  by  Colonel  Thesiger  at  a  parade  held  on  the 
Talanta  plain. 

The  return  march  to  ZooUa  was  devoid  of  any  feature  of 
interest.  On  the  12th  May,  the  Commander-in-Chief  wrote 
his  despatch  from  Antalo,  giving  a  succinct  and  detailed  account 
of  the  campaign,  which  was  supplemented  by  his  despatch  of 
1st  June,  written  at  Koomaylee.  On  the  15th  May,  Antalo 
was  finally  evacuated,  and  at  Eikullet,  the  next  camping-ground, 
the  widow  of  Theodore  expired  from  disease  of  the  lungs — 
which  recently  carried  off  her  son,  Alamayo,  who  proceeded  to 
England  with  Sir  Robert  Napier,  who  ever  took  a  warm  interest 
in  that  amiable  but  ill-fated  prince.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
reached  Senafe  on  24th  May,  and  held  a  review  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  at  which  Prince 
Kassai  was  present,  and  received  many  presents.  By  the  1st 
June  all  stations,  except  Koomaylee  and  ZooUa,  had  been 
evacuated,  and  the  embarkation  of  the  army,  which  had  com- 
menced before  the  capture  of  Magdala,  was  completed  with 
rapiditv.  On  the  day  following  that  which  witnessed  the  em- 
barkation of  the  last  soldier,  Sir  Robert  Napier  quitted  the 
scene  of  his  labours  and  triumphs  for  Suez,  in  the  Ferooz  (late 
a  steam  frigate  of  the  Indian  navy),  and,  proceeding  to  Mar- 
seilles in  H.M.'3  ship  Urgent,  arrived  in  England,  where  he 
received  a  brilliant  reception,  aU  classes  vying  in  their  endea- 
vours to  do  honour  to  the  successful  General  The  Queen  was 
very  gracious  to  her  distinguished  subject,  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  voted  thanks,  Mr.  Disraeli  observing  that  Sir  Robert 
Napier  "  transported  the  ordnance  of  Europe,  on  the  elephants 
of  Asia,  across  the  mountain  ranges  of  Africa." 

Throughout  the  campaign  thus  successfully  brought  to  a  close, 
Napier  displayed  not  only  the  qualities  of  a  skilful  engineer, 
and  of  an  able  commander  who  allowed  no  minutiae  of  organisa- 
tion or  equipment  to  escape  his  notice,  but  also  of  an  officer 
trained  in  the  Indian  school  of  warfare,  where  the  warrior- 
statesman  is  so  well  known.     While  engaged  in  his  task  as  a 

difficiUties  ^uch  as  few  armies  in  modem  times  have  enooontered,  and  soch  as  probably 
no  army  has  ever  surmounted  with  fewer  casualties  and  a  smaller  loss  of  life.  Her 
Majesty  desires  me  to  convey  to  the  troops,  both  European  and  native,  her  hearty 
thanks  for  the  zeal,  good-humour,  patience,  and  fortitude  with  which  they  have 
supported  the  severe  labours  and  privations  of  the  campaign;  for  the  admirable 
discipline  which  has  distinguished  the  entire  force ;  and  for  the  gallantry  disf^yed 
by  those  who  took  part  in  the  final  struggle.  I  have  submitted  to  her  lfaje^*s 
Government  your  excellency's  recommendation  that  a  pecuniary  grant  should  be  made 
to  the  troops  in  consideration  of  the  gallantry  they  have  displayed,  and  the  hard- 
ships and  losses  which  they  have  endured,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  yon 
that  they  had  resolved  on  granting  six  months*  donation  batta  to  the  naval  and 
military  forces." 
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soldier,  he  had  to  take  up  the  thread  of  affairs  as  a  statesman;  and 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  skill  of  his  military  achieve- 
ments were  the  foresight  and  judgment  with  which  he  kept  all 
the  antagonistic  elements  of  Abyssinian  intrigue  in  accord  with 
the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue. 

Immediately  on  the  fall  of  Magdala  being  telegraphed  home, 
Sir  Robert  Napier  was  raised  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  Bath, 
and  created  a  peer,  on  the  11th  July,  1868,  under  the  style  and 
title  of  "  Baron  Napier  of  Magdala,  in  Abyssinia,  and  of  Carjmg- 
ton,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,"  with  a  pension  of 
£2,000  for  himself  and  his  immediate  successor — a  well  deserved 
reward  for  brilliant  services  extending  over  forty  years.  Lord 
Napier  has  been  twice  married — first,  in  1840,  to  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Pearse,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Establishment  (who  died 
in  1849),  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  of  whom  his  eldest 
son.  Major  Napier,  accompanied  his  father  to  Abyssinia,  and  has 
since  been  employed  on  special  service  in  Persia.  Secondly, 
his  lordship  married,  in  1861,  a  daughter  of  General  Scott, 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  by  whom  he  has  a  family  of  seven 
children. 

In  1870,  Lord  Napier  became  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Sandhurst — better  known  in 
Indian  history  as  Sir  William  Mansfield,  chief  of  the  staff  to 
Lord  Clyde  during  the  Mutiny — and,  after  the  usual  service  of 
five  years,  on  his  return  to  England  was  appointed  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  at  Gibraltar,  a  post  he  still  holds. 
When  war  was  imminent  between  this  country  and  Russia,  in 
the  summer  of  1878,  Lord  Napier  was  selected  for  the  command 
of  the  expeditionary  army,  and  came  to  England  to  arrange  for 
the  campaign ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  dis- 
peUed  all  fear  of  hostilities,  doubtless  to  the  satisfEiction  of  the 
gallant  lord,  who  had  seen  too  much  of  the  horrors  of  war  to  be 
at  all  desirous  to  increase  his  military  renown,  or  gain  a  step  in 
the  peerage,  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  the  soldier  and  the  tears 
of  his  widow  and  children.  Lord  Napier's  great  military  experi- 
ence has  been  utilised  by  the  Government  on  the  Re-organisation 
Committee  sitting  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Airey,  and,  in 
November,  1879,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  marriage  of 
King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  his  lordship  was  appointed  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  Extraordinary,  and  received  from  the  Spanish 
monarch  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  Charles  IIL 
His  lordship  was  no  unworthy  representative  of  bis  country  at 
the  Spanish  Court  festivities,  for  though  the  stem  realities  of  war, 
and  the  conduct  of  affairs,  are  more  to  the  taste  of  this  veteran 
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soldier,  bis  suavity  and  courtesy  of  manner  make  him  a  fit 
representative  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Many  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  his  last  campaign 
testify  to  the  gentleness  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
in  the  character  of  this  great  soldier,  and  which  caused  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  exclaim  in  his  speech  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
that  "  Burke  would  never  have  lamented  the  decay  of  the  age 
of  chivalry  had  a  Robert  Napier  flourished  in  bis  day."  His 
chivalric  treatment  of  the  widowed  queen  of  Theodore,  whom 
he  forbore  to  trouble  in  her  weak  state  of  health  by  seeking 
an  interview;  his  solicitude  for  the  young  prince,  Alamayo, 
whom  the  war  had  made  fatherless ;  and  his  kindness  of  heart 
in  bringing  home  from  Magdala,  and  providing  for,  a  little  slave 
girl,  and  other  instances  during  his  career,  prove  that  to  him 
are  applicable  the  words  of  the  Laureate,  "  kind  hearts  are  more 
than  coronets." 

In  Lord  Napier,  the  ministry  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief  feel  that  they  have  a  military  adviser, 
especially  in  Indian  affairs,  of  unrivalled  experience  and  good 
judgment.  When  the  Conservative  Government  resolved,  two 
years  ago,  upon  entering  on  a  more  aggressive  policy  as  regards 
our  relations  with  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  owing  to  the 
necessity  that  had  arisen,  as  they  considered,  for  the  acquisition 
of  what  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  his  aptness  for  coining  phrases, 
called  "  a  scientific  frontier,"  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  and 
the  press,  no  less  than  the  supporters  of  the  Government, 
admitted  that  the  advocacy  of  Lord  Napier  * — an  officer  familiar 

*  The  following  is  the  able  aod  weighty  memorandum  on  the  subject  bv  Lord 
Napier,  dated  30tb  May,  1878 : — *'  Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  whether  I  would  object 
to  an  opinion  I  had  once  expressed,  adverse  to  Sir  John  Jacob's  proposal  to  advance 
a  division  of  the  Indian  army  to  Quetta,  being  Quoted  in  a  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  replied  that  wlule  deprecating  public  discussions  of  the  question,  whidi 
lay  bare  all  our  weak  points  to  our  enemies,  I  had  no  objection  to  my  opinion  being 
quoted,  provided  it  were  added  at  the  same  time  that  I  considered  the  circamstances 
had  so  completely  changed  as  to  justify  me  in  a  change  of  the  views  formed  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  I  considered  the  advance  when  first  proposed  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  open  to  the  objection  of  leaving  the  Bolan  Pass  and  the  Sdnde  desert  between 
it  ana  its  supports.  I  consider  now  that  the  advance  is  necessary,  and  that  its 
political  advantages  would  far  outweigh  its  militaiy  disadvantages,  provided  that 
proper  measures  are  taken  to  support  it.  The  military  disadvantages  are  greatly 
reduced  by  the  progress  of  the  railroads,  which  renders  it  now  quite  possible  to 
make  a  branch  railway  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  towards  Quetta,  and 
the  Scinde  canals  have  carried  water  throughout  the  west  banks  of  the  Indus.  When 
the  occupation  of  Quetta  was  first  advocated,  it  was  viewed  as  a  strategical  point  to 
take  in  flank  any  Kussian  or  Persian  expedition  against  GabuL  There  is  now  no 
question  of  an  expedition  launched  from  a  distant  base  against  Cabul,  but  there  is 
a  question  of  a  steady  approach  of  Russia  by  absorption  of  territory,  by  maturing  her 
communications  with  Russia,  and  by  forming  new  bases  of  operations  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Oxus.  Already  Shere  Ali,  through  causes  on  which  I  will  hereafter 
touch,  has  his  ear  (and  probably  his  hand)  open  to  the  Qovemor  of  Turkestan.    If 
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with  frontier  questions,  as  having  held  the  post  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Punjaub  Government,  from  our  acquisition  of  that 

we  have  Buman  poMeanoos  near  to  oa,  we  ahall  find  the  goTernment  of  India  far 
more  expenrive  and  more  difficult  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  If  we  compare  the 
present  situation  of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  -ago,  we 
must  expect  the  close  approximation  of  our  frontiers  in  less  than  the  same  time, 
unless  we  can  find  means  of  preventing  it.  It  appears  to  me  to  he  our  clear  policy 
to  exercise  all  our  ohsenration  and  watchfulness  so  as  to  detect  any  further  advance 
and  to  use  all  the  influence  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  in  Europe  to  prerent  them 
for  the  future.  I  am  not  in  any  way  an  advocate  for  advancing  into  Afghanistan 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Ameer  Shere  All,  but  we  have  a  right  by  treaty  to  go  to 
Quetta,  and  I  believe  that  our  occupation  of  it,  if  carried  out  when  we  were  on  good 
terms  with  him,  would  not  have  been  considered  an  aggression.  But  his  present 
alienation,  his  apparent  undertanding  with  Bussia,  and  his  assumption  of  a  claim  on 
Qnetta,  form  a  sufficient  reason,  if  none  other  existed,  for  our  occupation  of  that 
post.    The  disturbed  state  of  the  Khelat  territory  resting  on  our  border,  the  im* 

Stence  of  its  ruler  to  restore  or  maintain  order,  the  obstruction  to  our  trade  with 
ndahar,  rendered  it  necessary  for  some  one  to  interfere.  If  our  abstention  from 
all  action  had  continued  we  should  have  had  no  just  right  to  complain  if  the  ruler 
of  Afghanistan,  or  the  Shah  of  Persia,  had  stepped  in  and  taken  the  place  which  we 
had  abdicated.  We  have,  unfortunately,  managed  Bhere  All  badly.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  have  been  possible,  with  our  scruples  and  his  want  of  them,  to  nave 
managed  him  advantageouslv ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  given  him 
the  reasons  to  unite  himself  with  us  that  he  naturally  expected.  First,  we  stood 
aloof  in  his  struffgles  for  life  and  empire  ready  to  acknowledge  whoever  might  prove 
the  master  of  Afghanistan.  Then,  when  Shore  Ali  had  subdued  his  enemies^  he  came 
forward  to  meet  us  with  an  alliance,  but  we  were  willing  only  to  form  an  imperfect 
alliance  with  him.  He  was  willing  to  trust  us,  provided  that  we  would  trust  him, 
but  we  felt  that  we  could  not  bindomrselves  to  unreserved  support  of  a  power  whose 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  so  different  from  ours.  We  therefore  nroposed  to 
bind  him,  leaving  ourselves  (according  to  his'  idea)  free,  and  he  recoiled  from  this 
bargain.  His  friendly  feelings,  however,  were  not  entirely  alienated  by  tiiat 
experience  of  tis ;  he  abstained  from  any  action  towards  Seistan  at  our  desire,  and 
he  believed  that  the  mediation  which  we  pressed  upon  him,  would  have  ended  by  the 
restoration  of  the  portion  of  Seistan  that  Persia  had  occupied  in  his  days  of  trouble. 
And  not  onlr  Shere  Ali,  but  the  whole  Afghan  people,  believed  that  we  should 
restore  to  them  what  they  had  lost.  When  they  found  that  we  had  allowed 
Persia  to  obstruct  and  ill-treat  our  arbitrator,  and  to  retain  much  of  her  encroach- 
ments, they  looked  u^  us  as  a  weak  and  treacherous  people  who,  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  had  spoiled  them  in  favour  of  Perria.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  root 
of  Shere  All's  discontent  with  us.  Our  going  to  Quetta  (illustrated  by  all  the  hostile 
intentions  attributed  to  it  and  industriouslr  advanced  in  the  newspapers  by  opponents 
to  the  measure)  has  naturally  been  seised  upon  by  Shere  Ali  in  his  present  frame 
of  mind,  as  a  cause  of  offence.  We  are  thereby  gabled  to  assist  the  Khan  with 
money  and  advice,  by  our  influence  over  his  turbulent  feudal  neighbours,  and  by 
restoring  to  comparative  tranquillity  the  country  which  was  formerly  a  theatre  of 
bloody  smuggles  and  treacherous  muraer.  Our  policy  of  masterly  inactivity,  or  rather 
of  receding  from  every  difficulty  until  what  were  matters  easy  of  su^ipretsion  have 
grown  into  serious  dangers,  has  continued  too  long,  and  if  it  is  maintained  will  lead 
us  to  disaster.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  by  people  with  pretensions  to  speak 
with  authority,  that  we  shall  be  secure  if  we  remain  within  our  mountain  boundary. 
But  this  is  at  variance  with  all  history.  A  mountain  that  can  be  pierced  in  many 
places  is  no  security  if  you  hide  behind  it.  India  has  often  been  entered  through 
her  mountain  barrier,  which  was  never  defended.  India  waited  to  fight  the  battle 
in  her  own  plains,  and  invariably  lost  it.  How  mtich  Austria  lost  in  not  defending 
the  Bohemian  mountains !  What  might  have  been  the  position  of  the  Turks  had 
they  properly  secured  the  passage  of  the  Balkans.  Afghsnistsn  is  closed  to  us,  but 
the  one  post  of  Quetta  that  we  ran  hold  by  right  of  treaty  should  be  made  secure ;  its 
communications  should  be  completed,  and  a  proper  support  prorided.  To  retreat  from 
it  now  would  do  the  power  of  England  more  injury  in  India  than  the  loss  of  a  battle.** 
Since  the  above  was  written  Lord  Napier  has  exhioited  himself  as  a  staunch  advocate 
VOL.   II.  B  B 
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province  to  the  Mutiny — was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Ministry.     While  Lord  Lawrence,  under  whom  he  had  served 
so  many  years,  deprecated  these  measures  from  a  political  point 
with  unrivalled    knowledge  and  fulness  of   argument,   Lord 
Napier,  who  had  formerly  agreed  with  the  late  Viceroy  both  as 
to  his  policy  of  "masterly  inactivity"  and  the  military  measures 
necessitated  by  our  relations  with  the  frontier  tribes  and  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  gave  his  unqualified  support  to  the 
Government.      His  lordship  has,   occasionally,  addressed    the 
House  of  Lords  in  defence  of  the  Ministerial   measures  in 
Afghanistan,  on  the  last  occasion  on  the  20th  February,  1880, 
but  the  pith  of  his  arguments  for  a  change  of  policy  is  con- 
tained in  his  able  state  paper  on  this  question,  of  30th  May, 
1878,  in  the  following  passage : — **  Our  policy  of  masterly  inac- 
tivity, or  rather  of  receding  from  every  difficulty  until  what 
were  matters  easy  of   suppression  have  grown  into  serious 
dangers,  has  continued  too  long,  and,  if  it  is  maintained,  will 
lead  us  to  disaster."    Lord  Napier's  name  and  opinions  are  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  Conservative  Oovernment,  and  are 
constantly  paraded  to  rebut  the  arguments  of  Sir  Henry  Nor- 
man, Sir  John  Adye,  and  other  officers  of  the  opposing  school, 
who,  while  allowing  for  the  changed  circumstances,  would  not 
concede  that  they  required  a  reversal  of  a  policy  which  had 
received  the  assent  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  heads  of 
Indian  statesmanship  and  war.    Where  there  is  such  a  diversity 
of  opinion,  supported  by  such  a  wealth  of  argument,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  lessons  of  history,  and  the  requirements  of  military 
science — ^holding  strong  views  as  to  the  igniLS  fatuus  we  are 
pursuing  in  search  of  a  "  scientific  frontier,*'  which  app^u:^  to 
be  receding  as  we  advance,  from  Lundi  Kotul  to  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  on  one  side,  and  Quetta  to  Herat  on  the  other — all  we 

of  the  Govern  ment  in  this  question,  and  only  so  recently  as  the  20th  Febraary,  1880, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Duke  of  ArgyL's  motion  for  copies  of  the  Russian  correspondence 
f ouud  at  Cabul,  he  said  that  **  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  a  legitimate 
cause  of  war  against  Shore  Ali,  who  had  refused  to  receive  our  ambassador ;  and  after 
all  that  had  occurred,  it  was  high  time  to  bring  him  to  reason.  Had  we  remained 
quiescent  with  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Cabul.  Shere  Ali  having  raised  a  cod- 
siilerable  number  of  troops,  wo  should  very  soon  have  seen  Russian  officers  there, 
and  \(  any  troubles  occupied  us  in  India,  we  should  have  had  a  serious  attack 
on  our  north-west  frontier.  We  were  perfectly  right  in  breaking  up  that  cause  of 
danger.  In  India  we  should  occupy  the  strong  ground  ourselves.  With  reference  to 
the  treaty  of  Qandamak,  he  must  say  it  fell  far  mott  of  what  he  should  have  re(|uired 
had  it  fallen  to  him  to  negotiate  it.  But  he  believed  in  the  earnest  desire  to 
re-establish  that  friendly  Afghaaistan  we  had  so  long  desired.  He  trusted  we  should 
not  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  until  we  had  restored  perfect  tranquillity,  and  until  we 
had  the  assurance  that  we  had  a  safe  neighbour  instead  of  a  dangerous  one.  After 
that  we  might  leave  Afghanistan  with  the  lessons  it  bad  already  received.  But  we 
were  in  no  danger  there.    Our  situation  was  one  of  perfect  command.*' 
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can  say  is  that  time  can  alone  prove  whether  Lord  Lawrence  is 
right,  or  whether  Lord  Napier  exhibited  his  usual  sagacity 
in  turning  his  back  on  the  policy  be  advocated  while  military 
member  of  the  council  of  the  late  Viceroy. 

In  the  number  of  wounds  he  received  in  his  country's  service, 
Lord  Napier  stands  only  second  among  Indian  officers  to  that 
jyrettx  chevcUier,  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain ;  and  in  many  traits  of 
character  his  lordship  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  his  old 
commander  and  friend,  Sir  James  Outram.  There  is  the  same 
gentleness,  combined  with  fiery  valour,  the  same  unassuming 
manner,  coupled  with  a  noble  contempt  of  danger,  and  withal,  in 
a  not  less  degree  does  he  possess  that  fascination  which  binds  to 
him,  by  the  ties  of  affection,  his  staff  and  others  thrown  into 
official  contact  with  him,  no  less  than  his  personal  friends.  In 
his  famous  Lucknow  despatch.  Sir  James  Outram  spoke  of  the 
'*  earnestness  and  kindly  cordiality  "  of  his  chief  of  the  staff, 
and  no  words  that  we  can  employ,  so  tersely  and  truly  describe 
the  characteristics  of  the  noble  soldier  whose  career  we  have  so 
imperfectly  traced.  In  the  words  applied  by  Dryden  to  the 
Great  Protector : — 

"  Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine, 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  portend ; 
He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend.*' 
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PART  I. 

Fajentage  and  early  life  of  Colin  Campbell— Enters  the  9tb  Re^ment— SerrirM  at 
Vimiera  and  in  the  Campaign  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain — Prooeedn  to 
Walcheren — Joins  the  Peninsular  Army,  and  is  present  at  Barrosa — ffis  service* 
with  the  Spanish  Army— The  Battle  of  Vittoria— Lieutpnant  Campbell's  gallantry  at 
the  storm  of  San  Sebastian— The  crossinf?  of  the  Bidassoa- He  returns  to  Kngland 
— Proceeds  to  America— On  service  in  Demerara — On  home  service— Takes  part 
in  the  China  War  of  1842— Arrival  in  India— The  Punjaub  Campaign— Servions 
at  Chillianwallah  and  Qoojerat — Quells  the  Sepoy  discontent  at  Ramil  Pindee — 
In  command  on  the  North-West  Frontier — The  expeditions  against  the  Afreedeea 
and  Mohmunds— Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  our  frontier 
policy— Betum  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  England. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  who  have  found  a  resting-place 
in  Westminster  Abbey  during  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
few  possess  greater  claims  to  public  gratitude,  or  have  more 
worthily  earned  their  honours,  than  the  veteran  soldier  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page.  In  this  country  aristo- 
cratic connections  count  for  much,  and  the  young  oflScer,  who 
Eossesses  the  advantages  of  high  birth  or  political  influence, 
as  a  start  in  the  "  Grand  Military  Steeplechase  "  in  which  feme 
and  glory  are  the  prizes,  which  heavily  handicap  his  comrade  of 
humble  birth.  The  abolition  of  purchase  has  abrogated  the 
advantages  formerly  given  to  wealth,  but  the  other  disabilities 
still  remain,  and  cannot  so  easily  be  abolished  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament or  Royal  Warrant.  The  more  honour,  therefore,  when 
men  like  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  Thomas  Willshire  attain  the 
highest  military  distinction  without  adventitious  aid,  and,  by 
force  of  character  and  good  service  wring  from  fortune  the 
gifts  she  showers  so  freely  on  the  well-born  and  wealthy.  Lord 
Clyde  offers  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  sheer  hard  work  in 
every  grade  of  the  military  hierarchy,  and  in  every  clime  where- 
in the  British  soldier  is  required  to  serve,  may  achieve  for  the 
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young  officer  in  possession  of  a  sound  constitution,  fair  capacity, 
and  the  "  magic  of  patience."  The  soldier  who  rose  from  Ensign 
to  Field-Marshal,  and  from  a  carpenter's  bench  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  possessed  these  ordinary  qualifications — with, 
doubtless,  considerable  military  aptitude — and,  having  oppor- 
tunities, he  availed  himself  of  them ;  but  he  knew  how  to  bide 
his  time,  and  his  whole  life  affords  a  commentary  on  the  truth 
of  lago's  axiom  : — "  How  poor  are  they  who  have  not  patience." 

Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde,  was  bom  on  the  20th  October, 
1792.  His  father,  whose  name  was  John  McLiver,  was  a  cabinet- 
maker— described  as  a  "wright"  in  his  son's  baptismal  register 
— who  migrated  from  the  Highlands  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Glasgow,  where  he  carried  on  his  trade.  The  boy's  mother 
was  of  higher  parentage,  being  the  daughter  of  a  small  landed 
proprietor  of  Islay,  of  the  name  of  Campbell.  Her  two  sisters 
were  living  at  Paisley  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  their 
brother.  Major  Campbell,  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  had 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1793,  in  Holland,  where  he  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  Duke  of  York.  When  an  infant 
Colin  McLiver  was  received  by  his  two  aunts,  who,  though  their 
means  were  small,  gave  him  a  home  and  brought  him  up  in  a 
position  suitable  to  the  family  of  a  Campbell  of  Islay.  It 
would  appear  that  these  maiden  ladies  changed  the  surname  of 
the  boy,  who  henceforth  assumed  his  mother's  name  of  Camp- 
bell.* The  child  lost  this  parent  early  in  life,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  his  father,  who,  being  engaged  in  the  bitter  struggle  of 
maintaining  himself  in  a  precarious  livelihood,  was  probably 
only  too  glad  to  find  so  good  a  home  for  his  son. 

It  was  the  desire  of  young  Campbell's  aunts  that  their  nephew 
should  follow  the  profession  of  arms,  and,  with  the  pertinacity  of 
the  sex,  they  succeeded  in  their  resolve.  As  Sir  Charles  Napier 
says : — "  A  maiden  aunt  who  keeps  a  pet  nephew  in  cotton,  and 
for  whom  she  is  resolved  to  get  a  commission,  is  a  fearful  one ; 
the  devil  cannot  pacify  the  virtuous  ancient,  especially  if  there 
be  a  record  in  the  fiunily  that  one  of  the  race  was  slain  at 
Agincourt."  Young  Campbell  was  removed  from  the  high 
school  at  Glasgow,  where  he  received  a  good  education,  to  a 
military  academy  at  Gosport,  and,  being  fitted  for  the  mUitary 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  change  of  name  originated  through  Major  Campbell,  when 
giving  in  the  boy's  name  for  his  commission,  merely  calling  him,  **  my  nephew  Golin." 
His  tather  was  said  to  have  been  a  bad  husband  and  reckless  character,  and  the  child 
is  stated  to  have  been  bom  in  his  aunts*  house  in  Paisley,  whither  his  mother  had  fled 
from  her  husband.  However  this  may  be,  we  hear  nothing  further  of  the  father, 
whether  he  was  bad  or  only  unfortunate,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  almost 
equaUy  reprehensible. 
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professioDy  recourse  was  had  to  Major  Campbell,  who  exerted  his 
influence  in  his  nephew's  behalf,  and  procured  him  a  commission 
from  the  Duke  of  York.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  boy  gaasetted 
in  his  maternal  name  of  Campbell,  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  9th,  or 
East  Norfolk,  Regiment  of  Foot,  his  commission  bearing  date  the 
26th  May,  1808.  On  that  day  he  joined  the  2nd  battalion*  at 
Canterbury,  and  on  the  following  morning  marched  with  it  to 
Bamsgate,  whence  the  battalion  embarked,  on  17th  June,  for 
the  seat  of  war  in  the  Peninsula,  under  the  command  of  M^gor 
David  Campbell,  but  whether  this  officer  was  his  uncle  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.  This  first  march  firom  Canterbury  to 
the  sea-coast.  Lord  Clyde  declared,  was  the  most  miserable  in 
the  whole  of  his  career,  as,  owing  to  the  unaccustomed  leather 
tights  and  Hessians,  he  suffered  more  pain  than  in  the  longest 
marches  in  the  Peninsula. 

Though  but  a  lad  of  15^  years,  he  was  now  embarked  on  a 
military  career  such  as  few  soldiers  of  even  our  ubiquitous  army 
can  match.  In  those  stirring  times  Uie  beautiful  sentiment 
Ooldsmith  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Primrose,  when  he  bids 
adieu  to  his  son  (George,  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  young 
soldier  about  to  leave  England  for  service  m  those  **  blood-red 
fields  of  Spain,"  whence  so  many  of  the  bravest  of  England's 
sons  were  destined  never  to  return  : — "  Go,  my  boy,  and  if  you 
fall,  though  distant  and  unwept  by  those  who  love  you,  the  most 
precious  tears  are  those  with  which  Heaven  bedews  the  unburied 
head  of  a  soldier." 

Ensign  Campbell  landed  with  his  battalion  on  the  19th 
August,  at  Maceira  Bay,  and,  two  days  later,  was  engaged  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Yimiera.  The  battalion  formed  part  of 
Brigadier-General  Anstruther's  brigade,  and  was  posted  on  a 
rugged  and  isolated  height  in  front  of  the  village  of  Vimiera. 
It  was  engaged  in  repulsing  an  attack,  and,  upon  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy,  followed  in  pursuit,  but  was  ordered  to  return  to  its 
original  position.  The  9tb  Regiment,  both  battalions  of  which 
were  engaged,  were  permitted  to  bear  the  word  "  Vimiera  "  on 
their  colours  in  commemoration  of  this  victory.  The  campaign 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  after  which 
the  2nd  battalion  was  stationed  in  the  castle  of  Belem.  Portu- 
gal being  now  clear  of  the  French,  owing  to  the  genius  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  now  in  command  of 
the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula,  was  ordered  to  enter  Spain, 

*  The  lit  battalion  of  the  9th  Begiment  had  embarked  at  Oork  for  the  Peoinstila 
on  the  9tb  June  in  that  year,  and  was  present  at  the  opening  battle  of  the  Peninsolar 
War  at  Rori^u. 
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and  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  legions  from  that  country. 

Ensign  Campbell  was  now  removed  to  the  1st  battalion  of  his 
regiment,  and  thus  participated  in  the  battle  of  Corunna.  The 
battalion  formed  part  of  tne  force  with  which  Sir  John  Moore 
advanced  to  Salamanca.  Crossing  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  it 
arrived,  on  the  14th  November,  at  Salamanca,  after  a  tedious  and 
rapid  march.  Here  Sir  John  Moore  learned  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  armies  by  Napoleon,  who,  pouring  reinforcements  into 
Spain,  struck  his  blows  so  rapidly  and  wit£  such  &ta]  precision, 
that  resistance  seemed  to  be  useless  as  soon  as  he  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

*'  Swift  and  resistless  through  the  land  he  passed. 
Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  East  subdue, 
And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew.*' 

The  British  General  could  not  bring  himself  to  retreat,  and 
early  in  December  marched  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  in- 
cluding the  9th,  as  far  as  Sahagun,  with  the  object  of  attacking 
the  French  Emperor's  communications.  But  the  approach  of 
Napoleon,  with  overwhelming  numbers,  compelled  him  to  retreat 
to  the  coast  of  Qalicia.  Arrived  at  Lugo,  the  9th  were  ordered 
to  Vigo  to  embark,  but,  after  a  march  of  two  days,  were  directed 
to  return  to  Lugo,  whence  they  pushed  on  to  Corunna.  The 
regiment  suffered  from  privations  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  army  engaged  in  this  dis- 
astrous retreat,  and  one  officer  and  148  men  died  from  exhaust 
tion  or  were  tiJcen  prisoners  when  halting  on  the  road.  At  the 
battle  fought  on  the  16th  January,  1809,  at  Corunna,  the  9th 
was  stationed  in  the  town,  and  covered  the  embarkation  on  the 
following  day.  To  a  fatigue  party  of  the  regiment  was  entrusted 
the  sad  duty  of  performing  the  obsequies  of  the  heroic  general 
whose  name  is  enshrined  in  never-dying  verse.* 

To  Sir  John  Moore  mav  be  applied  the  words  of  Southey  when 
sneaking  of  Nelson's  glorious  death  at  TrafSedgar: — ''If  the 
chariot  and  horses  of  nre  had  been  vouchsafed  for  his  trans- 
lation, he  could  scarcely  have  died  in  a  higher  blaze  of  glory." 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gratifying  testiinoniea  to  the  halo  of  glory 
•ORonnding  the  memory  of  thia  great  Boldier  waa  afforded  by  Oeneral  Grant, 
the  great  American  commander  and  ez-Preadent,  who,  while  in  Ireland,  scrutinisea 
the  original  MS.  of  the  Tenes  of  the  Ber.  0.  Wolfe  with  greater  interest  than 
anythinig  in  the  mnaeom  of  Trinity  Gollege,  Dublm,  in  which  it  if  preserred. 
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It  is  not  on  record  whether  young  Campbell  was  present  at 
the  interment  of  Sir  John  Moore,  when  the  9th  Regiment 

"  Buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night,  , 

The  sods  with  our  hayonets  turning ; 
By  the  struggling  moonheams*  misty  light, 
And  the  lanterns  dimly  burning." 

Colin  Campbell  landed  at  Portsmouth  with  his  regiment, 
which  marched  to  Canterbury,  where  it  was  joined  by  230  volun- 
teers from  the  militia,  and  96  recruits  from  the  2nd  battalion. 
On  the  ministry  undertaking  the  ill-omened  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren,  the  1st  battalion  proceeded,  on  17th  July,  1809,  from 
Canterbury  to  Ramsgate,  where  it  embarked,  and  was  brigaded 
with  the  38th  and  42nd  Regiments,  under  Major-General  Mon- 
tresor.  Within  three  weeks  of  his  arrival  in  the  marshy  island 
of  South  Beveland,  Campbell — who  had  attained  his  lieutenancnr 
on  the  preceding  28th  June — was  attacked  with  the  fever  which 
decimated  the  army ;  and  his  military  career  was  near  having  an 
abortive  and  premature  end.  Though  more  fortunate  than  many 
of  his  comrades  who  fell  victims  to  the  folly  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Chatham,  our  hero,  for  30  years,  was 
unable  to  shake  himself  clear  of  attacks  from  this  fever,  and,  as 
he  used  to  remark,  **Walcheren  was  with  me  every  year/' 
The  battalion  returned  to  England  in  September,  and  was  quar- 
tered again  at  Canterbury. 

But  the  exigencies  of  war  required  the  services  of  every  avail- 
able man  in  the  Peninsula,  where  Lord  Wellington  was  entering 
on  his  marvellous  career  of  victory.  His  lordship  was  in  want 
of  troops,  and  wrote  : — "  Send  the  Walcheren  in&ntry  to  Lisbon ; 
they  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
and  they  will  probably  recover  there  entirely.**  So  the  1st 
battalion  proceeded  to  Portugal,  and  landed  at  Lisbon  in  March, 
1810,  being  the  first  of  the  Walcheren  corps  to  embark  for 
foreign  service ;  but  Campbell  was  still  suffering  so  greatly  from 
the  fever  that  he  was  unable  to  accompany  his  regiment,  and 
missed  the  glorious  combat  of  Busaco  on  the  27th  September. 

On  his  recovery,  Lieutenant  Campbell  joined  the  2nd  battalion 
at  Gibraltar,  and  accompanied  the  light  and  grenadier  com- 
panies, which,  having  been  completed  to  a  strength  of  80  men 
each,  embarked  on  20th  February,  1811,  to  take  part  in  an 
attack  on  the  rear  of  Marshal  Victor's  army,  then  blockading 
Cadiz.  On  landing  at  Tarifa  they  were  joined  by  the  troops 
from  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Graham, 
and,  with  7,000   Spaniards,   under  General   La  Pena,  moved 
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forward  against  the  French.  Barrosa  was  reached  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  March,  after  a  march  of  16  hours,  and  General 
Graham,  leaving  the  flank  companies  of  the  9th  and  82nd 
Regiments,  under  Major  Brown  of  the  28th,  as  a  guard  for 
the  baggage,  continued  his  march  to  Bermeja.  Perceiving  the 
divided  state  of  the  allied  army,  Marshal  Victor  attacked  in 
force,  and  the  detachments  of  the  9th  and  82nd  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  plain,  where  they  were  engaged  with  General 
Rufin's  .brigade,  and  sufifered  severely.  Yet  they  maintained 
the  unequal  conflict  with  unabated  resolution,  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  Brigadier-General  Dilkes  to  their  assistance,  advanced  against 
the  French  position  on  the  heights,  whence  they  drove  them, 
with  the  loss  of  3  guns  and  a  large  number  of  men.  Mean- 
while General  Graham  had  returned  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  the  French  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  In  this 
battle  the  light  and  grenadier  companies  of  the  9th  lost  8  killed, 
and  4  officers  and  56  men  wounded. 

The  British  troops  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  whence  Lieutenant 
Campbell  embarked  with  the  flank  companies  of  his  regiment 
for  Tarifa,  and  soon  after  accompanied  tbem  to  Gibraltar,  where 
they  rejoined  the  2nd  battalion.  On  the  19th  June  the 
battalion  proceeded  by  sea  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  Tarra- 
gona, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Francoli,  in  Catalonia,  which 
was  besieged  by  a  French  army.  On  arriving  before  the  place, 
on  26th  June,  the  Spanish  garrison  hailed  the  advent  of  their 
deliverers,  but  Colonel  Skerrit,  commanding  the  reinforcements, 
believing  that  the  town  was  on  the  point  of  capitulation,  refused 
to  land  his  troops,  and,  two  days  later,  the  place  was  carried  by 
storm.  The  battalion  sailed  to  the  Island  of  Minorca,  and,  on 
7th  July,  anchored  at  Port  Mahon.  On  the  14th  it  sailed  for 
Gibraltar,  where  it  arrived  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

Lieutenant  Campbell  accompanied  the  light  company  of  his 
battalion  when  it  proceeded  on  1st  January,  1812,  to  Tarifa, 
where  it  was  stationed  until  27th  April,  when  it  rejoined  the 
battalion  at  Gibraltar.  Here  they  remained  until  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  when  the  battalion  sent  10  sergeants  and 
400  rank  and  file  to  join  the  1st  battalion,  which  had  sufifered 
heavily  at  Salamanca  and  during  the  retreat  from  Burgos, 
specially  at  Villa  Muriel,  and  returned  to  England,  being  stationed 
at  their  former  quarters  in  Canterbury.  Campbell,  however,  was 
more  fortunate  in  seeing  further  service.  Early  in  1812,  he  left 
the  light  company  at  Tarifa,  his  services  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Spanish  General,  Ballesteros,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  minor  affairs  until  that  commander,  "swelling  with 
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arrogant  pride/'  as  Napier  says,  refused  to  serve  under  Welling- 
ton, whose  orders  be  had  been  directed  by  the  Cortes  to  obey, 
and  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers  for  bis  contumacious 
conduct,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Ceuta.  Our  hero  was  present 
with  Ballesteros  at  Malaga,  when  the  Spanish  army  narrowly 
escaped  capture,  and  followed  the  varying  fortunes  of  our  allies 
until  shortly  before  WelUngton's  crowning  victory  at  Vittoria. 

In  May,  1813,  the  1st  l^ttalion  of  the  9th  Regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cameron,  took  the  field  with 
a  strength  of  900  men,  and  formed  nart  of  the  force  which, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  traversed  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Tras  os  Montes,  and  passed  the  river  Esla  on  the  31st  May. 
Closely  pursuing  the  retreating  French,  on  the  18th  June  the 
light  company  of  the  9th,  which  Campbell  had  now  rejoined, 
was  engaged  in  the  affair  near  Osma,  and  had  2  men  killed 
and  8  wounded.  On  the  following  day  the  5th  Division,  to 
which  the  9th  was  attached,  moved  across  a  difficult  country, 
and  was  present  at  Vittoria  on  the  21st  June,  when  the  French 
army,  under  King  Joseph,  was  routed.  When  the  second 
brigeule  of  the  5th  Division,  under  Brigadier-Qeneral  Robinson, 
attacked  the  village  of  Gomara  Major,  the  Ist  (Major-General 
Hay's)  brigade  moved  in  support,  but,  after  carrying  the  bridge 
over  the  Zadorra  river,  was  compelled,  owing  to  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  enemy  across  the  river,  to  withdraw.  At  length,  when 
the  French  army  gave  way  at  all  points,  the  9th  crossed  the 
bridge  and  took  part  in  the  final  rout.  The  regiment  only  lost 
1  officer  and  9  men  killed  and  15  men  wounded  at  Vittoria — ^a 
name  they  bear  on  their  colours. 

Following  the  enemy,  who  managed  to  effect  their  escape, 
the  9th  Regiment  arrived  at  San  Sebastian  on  the  6th  July,  and 
took  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  that  stronghold.  One 
of  the  first  objects  was  the  reduction  of  the  convent  and  re* 
doubt  of  San  Bartolomeo.  On  the  I7th,  these  posts  were  so 
much  damaged  by  artillery  fire  that  two  columns  were  formed 
for  storming — one,  on  the  right,  to  attack  the  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  the  picket  of  the  4th  Caqadores  and  150  men  of 
the  13th  Portuguese  Regiment,  supported  by  300  men  of  the 
9th,  under  Major  Craufurd,  with  a  reserve  of  3  companies  of 
the  1st  Royals ;  and  a  second  column,  on  the  left,  to  attack  the 
convent,  consisting  of  200  men  of  5th  Caqadores,  200  of  13th 
Portuguese,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  9th.  At  10 
o'clock,  on  the  troops  advancing  to  the  storm,  the  Portuguese 
moved  so  slowly  that  the  9th  passed  through  them,  and,  carry- 
ing tlio  convent,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  suburbs  after 
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a  severe  struggle.  On  the  right  they  attacked  with  equal 
ardour,  and  the  French  abandoned  the  redoubt  The  fighting 
was  desperate,  and  the  9th  lost  upwards  of  70,  inclumng  2 
officers  killed,  and  4  officers,  including  the  heroic  Colonel 
Cameron,  wounded.  The  capture  of  the  convent  £stcilitated  the 
progress  of  the  siege ;  and,  on  the  24th  July,  the  breaches  being 
deemed  practicable,  tiie  Royals  were  directed  to  storm  the  great 
breach,  with  the  9th  in  support,  and  the  38th,  the  lesser. 

A  detachment  selected  from  the  light  companies  *  of  the 
three  regiments  of  the  brigade,  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Colin  Campbell,  who  eagerly  volunteered  for  the  duty,  and 
was  posted  in  the  centre  of  the  Royals,  *  for  the  purpose  of 
sweeping  the  high  curtain  after  the  breach  should  be  won." 
The  service  on  which  he  was  to  be  engaged  is  one  of  the  most 
desperate  known  in  war,  and,  in  this  instance,  its  dangers  were 
added  to  by  the  folly  of  those  high  in  command.  The  fortress 
was  imperfectly  breached,  added  to  which  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing an  assault  under  the  most  £Etvourable  circumstances,  were 
much  aggravated  by  the  narrow  and  exposed  nature  of  the  road 
by  which  the  storming  columns  would  have  to  advance.  Many 
a  man,  when  nerving  himself  for  such  a  struggle,  has  echoed 
the  words  of  Brutus  when  entering  on  the  combat  which 
avenged  "  the  work  the  ides  of  March  begun." 

"  Ohf  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  da^^'s  business  ere  it  come  I 
But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known.*' 

In  his  conduct  on  this  eventful  day,  Campbell  proved  that  he 
possessed  that  "  bodily  ardour  for  fighting  "  of  which,  Einglake 
truly  declares,  no  real  general  can  be  deficient.  Campbell, 
young  as  he  was,  had  participated  in  some  of  the  most  deadly 
fields  chronicled  in  history,  but  not  yet  had  he  shared  in  the 

Jerils  of  an  assault.  At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
ulv,  the  troops  advanced  to  the  attack  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  The  cannon  of  the  fortress  played  upon  them  in 
front,  volleys  of  musketry  swept  away  the  leading  files,  while 
showers  of  hand  grenades,  shells,  and  large  stones  were  poured 
down  upon  them  as  they  advanced  across  the  difficult  ground. 
"  In  vain,"  says  Napier, "  Lieutenant  Campbell,  breaking  through 

*  Throaghout  a  great  portion  of  the  Peninralar  War,  dnring  which  the  9th 
Bcgiment  was  brigaded  witn  the  1st  Bovals  and  38th  Re£[iment,  the  command  of  the 
light  companies  of  the  brigade  was  held  either  b^  Captain  Willshire  or  lieutenant 
Campbell  who  both  earned  such  distinction  in  India. 
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the  tumultuous  crowd  with  the  survivors  of  his  chosen  detach- 
ment, mounted  the  ruins;  twice  he  ascended,  twice  he  was 
wounded,  and  all  around  him  died."  Nothwithstanding  that 
every  effort  was  made,  the  defences  round  the  breach  not  having 
been  previously  thoroughly  destroyed,  success  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  During  the  assault  Lieutenant  Campbell  highly 
distinguished  himself,  and  received  two  severe  wounds. 

The  place  was  not  finally  reduced  until  the  3lst  August,  vv^hen 
the  gallant  9th  lost  4  oflScers,  including  Major  Crauford,  and  47 
men  killed,  and  6  oflScers,  including  Colonel  Cameron  and 
Captain  Shelton  (of  unhappy  Cabul  memory)  who  lost  an  arm, 
and  102  men,  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Campbell  received  the  thanks  of  Sir  Thomas 
Qraham  for  his  cool  bravery  at  the  breach  of  San  Sebastian,  and 
that  oflScer  recommended  him  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  had 
himself  proposed  him  for  promotion  to  a  company.  The  severe 
wounds  received  by  Colin  Campbell  did  not  prevent  his  being* 
present  with  his  regiment  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  on  the 
7th  October.  The  9th  was  one  of  the  corps  which  removed 
during  the  previous  night  from  the  camp  in  the  mountains,  and 
took  post  behind  a  large  river  embankment  opposite  the  village 
of  Andaya.  At  daylight,  on  the  7th  October,  the  regiment 
emerged  from  its  concealment,  forded  the  river  at  low  water, 
and  gained  the  opposite  bank  before  the  French,  who  were  sur- 
prised by  the  suddenness  of  the  movement,  fired  a  gun.  From 
Andaya  the  regiment  advanced,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
and  artiUerv,  towards  the  strong  height  called  Croix  des 
Bouquets,  which  was  the  key  of  the  French  position.  Moving 
quickly  through  a  line  of  German  skirmishers,  the  9th,  well  led 
by  their  gallant  colonel,  rushed  vehemently  up  the  height,  when 
the  French  infantiy  fled  to  a  second  ridge,  where  they  could 
only  be  approached  on  a  narrow  front.  Forming  the  regiment 
into  one  column.  Colonel  Cameron  advanced  against  this  new 
position,  from  which  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  pour  a  con- 
centrated fire  as  they  moved  steadily  forward  to  the  attack. 
But  the  ardour  of  the  regiment  could  not  be  quenched  by 
formidable  opposition.  Accustomed  to  victory,  the  soldiers  of 
the  9th  moved  steadily  forward  until  they  arrived  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  their  antagonists,  when  they  nished  with  fixed 
bayonets  on  the  opposing  foe.  The  enemy  instantly  gave  way 
and  fled,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Croix  des  Bouquets  were  won  as 
far  as  the  royal  road.  Success  also  attended  the  operations  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  allied  army,  and  the  French  were 
driven  from  their  formidable  works. 
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The  conduct  of  the  9th  elicited  the  commendations  of  the 
general  officers  who  witnessed  their  intrepid  bearing ;  and  the 
regiment  was  thanked  in  the  field  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellington, 
who  made  known  its  behaviour  in  his  despatch.*  This  distinc- 
tion was  not  earned  without  serious  loss,  and  10  officers  and 
72  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  including  Colin  Campbell,  who 
received  a  severe  wound  from  a  musket  shot,  which  passed 
through  his  right  thigh.  From  this  wound  he  continued  to 
suffer  occasionally  for  twelve  years.  He  was  compelled  to 
return  to  England,  and,  on  the  9th  November,  was  gazetted 
Captain,  and  early  in  1814,  was  transferred  to  a  company  in  a 
newly  raised  battalion  of  the  60th  Rifles,  which,  witn  several 
Peninsular  regiments,  was  sent,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  by 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  to  America,  to  brinof  to  a  termi^ 
nation  the  war  we  had  been  waging  with  the  United  States 
since  1812. 

Campbell's  service  in  America  was  of  an  uneventful  character. 
Some  companies  of  his  battalion  of  the  60th  Rifles  were 
engaged  in  the  operations  in  the  Penobscot,  under  Sir  J. 
Sherbrooke,  including  the  capture  of  Castine,  but  our  hero, 
whose  career  in  America  is  involved  in  obscurity,  was  not 
engaged.  He  had  the  further  disappointment  of  missing  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  in  which  was  quenched  that  "  fierce  spirit," 
which,  says  Shelley, 

"roird 
In  terror,  ard  blood,  and  gold, 
A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth.** 

Campbell  returned  to  England  some  time  before  1818,  as 
we  find  that,  on  the  reduction  of  the  army  consequent  on  the 
commencement  of  that  long  period  of  peace  upon  which  this 
country'  and  all  Europe  were  entering,  he  escaped  being  placed 
on  half-pay,  and  was  gazetted,  on  the  26th  November  in  that 
year,  to  a  company  in  the  21st  North  British  Fusiliers.  With  this 
regiment  Captain  Campbell  embarked,  in  the  following  March, 
for  Barbadoes,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  March, 
1821,  seven  companies  of  the  21st,  including  Campbell's,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Demerara,  where  he  saw  some  service,  in 
which,  however,  little  glory  or  credit  beyond  that  of  duty 
performed,  was  to  be  earned. 

In  1823  the  negroes  of  Demerara,  incited  by  the  intelligence 
of  the    proceedings  in    Parliament   in    connection    with    the 

*  Historical  Records  of  the  9th  Regiment, 
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abolition  of  slavery,  broke  out  in  open  insurrection.  The  Govei^ir 
of  the  island,  General  Murray,  thereupon  proclaimed  martkl 
law,  and  a  column  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Cokmel 
Leahy,  of  the  2l8t,  Captain  Campbell  being  appointed  B^ 
gade-Major  of  the  force.  After  some  minor  a^airs  in  wiaxk 
the  troops  were  successful.  Colonel  Leahy,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  the  21st  Fusiliers  and  the  Georgetom 
Militia,  totally  defeated,  on  the  20th  August,  a  force  of  mm^ 
2,000  insurgents,  whereupon  the  rebellion  terminated  in  tbe 
submission  of  the  rebela  During  this  service  Campbell  suffered 
considerably  from  a  return  of  the  Walcheren  fever. 

In  January,  1824,  he  accompanied  the  head-quarters  of  his 
regiment  to  St.  Vincent,  and  on  the  26th  November,  in  tl^ 
following  year,  purchased  his  Majority.  The  pecuniary  sacrifice 
entailed  by  this  step  robbed  him  not  only  of  the  savings  d 
seventeen  years  of  hard  and  not  undistinguished  service,  bat 
compelled  him  to  be  dependent  on  others;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  had  he  not  paid  the  money,  others,  yoimg^  and 
richer  men,  who  had  entered  the  army  since  the  end  of  tbe 
great  war,  were  ready  with  open  purses  to  buy  over  the  head  of 
the  gallant  soldier  who  had  shed  his  blood  freely  in  his  country's 
service.  Campbell  always  felt  this  hardship,  and,  many  years 
after,  informed  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  system  of  purchase,  of  the  great  straits  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced  to  buy  the  promotion  his  services  had  fully 
entitled  him  to  expect 

In  January,  1827,  the  21st  Fusiliers  returned  to  Eln^Iand, 
and  was  stationed  at  Windsor,  Portsmouth,  and  Bath,  whence 
it  proceeded,  in  October  of  the  following  year,   to  Fermoy. 
Whilst  in  Ireland,  Major  Campbell  was  employed  in  the  most 
distasteful  service  on  which  a  soldier  could  oe  engaged — that  of 
responding  to  the  calls  of  the  tithe  proctor  to  force  from  an 
unwilling  peasantry  the  payment  of  the  dues  demanded  by  an 
alien  churcn.    As  a  Scotchman,  with  his  national  love  of  free* 
dom  and  detestation  of  the  tyranny  which  upheld  the  anomaly 
of  an  Established   Church  retained  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
and  wealthy  minority,  such  duties  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
oue  in  whom  the  precepts  of  the  Covenanters  had  been  instilled 
in  early  childhood,  but,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey  the  behests  of  the  law,  and  enforce,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  demands  which,  as  a  private  citizen,  were  repugnant 
to  his  sense  of  justice 

In  October,  1831,  Major  Campbell  returned  to  England  with 
his  regiment,  which   was  stationed  at  Weedon  and  Chatham. 
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On  the  26th  October  in  the  following  year  he  was  promoted,  by 
purchase,  Lieutenant-Colonel  unattached,  and  left  the  Slst 
Fusiliers,  in  which  he  had  served  fourteen  years.  For  the 
necessary  funds  to  purchase  this  step,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  an  army  agent  and  some  friends, 
and,  it  is  said,  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the  result  of  twenty- 
four  years'  arduous  service — ^for  there  was  no  certainty  of  his 
being  again  employed — that  he  meditated  retiring  from  the 
service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission.  But  the  most  important 
part  of  his  military  career  was  before  him. 

On  the  8th  May,  1835,  he  was  appointed  junior  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  of  his  old  regiment,  the  9ui  East  Norfolk,  and,  on 
the  followbg  19th  June,  exchanged  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McCaskill,*  of  the  98th,  then  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
June,  1837,  the  98th  returned  to  England,  and  was  stationed 
successively  at  Weedon,  Manchester,  Hull,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  it  remained  two  years,  proceeding  thence  to  Naas, 
in  Ireland,  in  June,  1841.  Colonel  Campbell  sickened  of  the 
monotonous  duties  of  barrack  life,  and  many  times,  it  is  said, 
expressed  his  determination  to  retire  from  the  service.  His 
early  career  had  been  so  stirring,  and  this  period  of  inaction, 
extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  seeing  a  shot 
fired  save  the  petty  struggle  in  Demerara,  disgusted  him 
beyond  measure.  '*  But  the  world  is  his  who  waits,"  and,  at 
length,  the  long-wished-for  opportunity  arrived. 

Lord  Gough,  who  was  carrying  on  hostilities  in  China, 
demanded  reinforcements,  and,  in  November,  1841,  Colonel 
Campbell  proceeded  from  Dublin  to  Plymouth,  where  he  em- 
barked for  the  seat  of  war  in  command  of  his  regiment.  On 
the  20th  June,  1842,  the  BeUeisU  troop-ship — ^which,  as  a  74, 
ha4  been  engaged  at  Trafalgar — arrived  at  the  anchorage  off 
Woosung,  where  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  joins  that  river,  and,  on 
6th  July,  the  whole  fleet  of  seventy-three  sail  proceeded  up  the 
Yang-tse,  arriving  off  Cbinkiang-foo  on  the  20th.  The  troops 
were  landed,  and,  in  the  attack  on  the  city,  the  98th  Begimeut 
formed  part  of  Lord  Saltoun*s  brigade,  to  wliich  was  confided 
the  task  of  attacking  an  entrenched  camp,  which  was  captured 
after  a  brief  resistance.  One  brigade  was  left  to  hold  Chin- 
kiang-foo,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army,  including  the  98tb, 
sailed  up  the  river  to  Nankin,  which,  however,  was  surrendered 
by  the  Chinese  authorities  when  all  preparations  had  been 
made  to  carry  it  by  assault.     The  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  this 

^  Afterwards  Major-General  Sir  John  McCaskill,  who  wm  seoond  m  command  to 
Sir  George  Pollock  in  his  Afghan  campaign,  and  fell  at  Moodkee  in  1845. 
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city,  concluded  the  war,  and,  on  10th  October,  the  BelleisU  sailed 
for  Hong-Kong,  the  98th  Regiment  having  lost  160  men,  besides 
430  in  hospital,  of  whom  100  died.  This  great  mortality  was 
due  to  the  heat  of  the  season,  the  men  having  suffered  feairfiill j 
during  the  operations  at  Ghinkiang-foo.  The  regiment  remain^ 
in  Hong-Kong  until  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  when  it  proceeded 
to  Bengal. 

Campbell  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  Sciode, 
Gwalior,  and  Sutlej  campaigns  had  been  fought  while  his  regi- 
ment was  lying  inactive  at  Hong-Kong,  and  he  must  have  objur- 
gated his  ill-luck  as  he  ruefully  scanned  the  political  horizon 
for  any  signs  of  a  coming  storm.  Suddenly,  in  April,  1848,  a 
cloud  arose,  and  the  rebellion  of  Moolraj  gave  the  signal  for 
an  arduous  struggle  in  which  our  military  prestige  suffered 
somewhat.  Colonel  Campbell  proposed  that  active  operatioDS 
should  be  commenced  against  Moolraj,  and  had  this  course  been 
adopted  at  the  time  Herbert  Edwardes's  early  successes  struck 
terror  into  the  enemy,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  Chillianwallah  would  have  remained  an 
unwritten  page  of  history.  As  Sheikh  Saadi  says : — "  You 
may  stop  the  course  of  a  river  with  a  bodkin,  but  let  it  run, 
and  it  will  carry  away  an  elephant  with  its  load."  So  it  was  in 
this  case,  and  when,  at  a  later  date,  Sir  F.  Currie,  the  Resident 
at  Lahore,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow,  and  directed  General 
Whish,  commanding  the  troops  under  his  orders,  to  march 
against  Moolraj  with  2  brigades  of  infantry,  including  2  Euro- 
pean regiments,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  2  batteries  of  artillery  and 
a  siege  train,  Colonel  Campbell  considered  the  time  for  striking 
a  blow  was  past. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  was  at  Lahore  in  command 
of  his  regiment,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  command  a  small  force  ordered  on  this  service,  but 
remonstrated  against  the  proposed  course.  There  was  a  report 
that  he  had  been  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  had  suffered 
a  defeat,  for  we  find  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  then  in 
England,  writing  on  11th  July: — "A  pretty  report  from  India. 
I  cannot  believe  my  friend  Colin  Campbell  can  have  been 
surprised  and  destroyed  when  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  and 
6  batteries ;  if  so,  the  politicals  have  done  him."  This  ex- 
pression of  his  evil  opinion  of  the  "  politicals,"  was  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  who  could  see  no  good 
quality  in  any  of  them,  and  wrote  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  that 
**  he  was  a  good  fellow,  but  I  doubt  his  capacity,"  and  of  the 
late  Lord  Lawrence,  that  he  was  possessed  of  common  sense,  but 
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that  something  more  was  required  to  rule  a  province,  forgetting 
that  this  very  quality  of  common  sense  is  too  often  absent  from 
the  man  of  genius,  of  which,  indeed,  he  himself  afforded  a  con- 
spicuous example.  Like  the  fickle  Athenian  populace  who 
ostracised  Aristides  because  they  were  tired  of  hearing  him 
called  the  "  Just,"  so  the  Indian  public  of  the  present  day  have 
grown  weary  of  hearing  the  praises  of  the  two  great  Lawrence 
brothers  sung  by  their  admirers;  but,  for  all  that,  impartial 
history  wiU  do  them  justice  long  after  their  detractors  are 
forgotten^ 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  while  decrying  the  politicals,  spoke  of  his 
friend  Colonel  Campbell,  as  "  the  only  person  who  sees  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action  " — a  statement  at  variance  with 
fjEtct,  when  Edwardes,  and  every  political  oflScer  in  the  Punjaub, 
were  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  prompt  measures,  and  it  was 
Lord  Gough  and  his  advisers  who  counselled  delay.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  Colonel  Campbell  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
assistance  of  Herbert  Edwardes,  before  Mooltan,  with  a  brigade 
of  infantry  and  some  guns,  but  with  that  prudence  which  was 
as  distinguishing  a  quality  in  him  as  personal  courage,  he 
remonstrated  against  taking  the  field  with  so  small  a  force,  as 
he  pointed  out  that  failure  would  raise  the  whole  country.  The 
Government  erred  not  less  in  proposing  the  despatch  of  an 
insufficient  force,  than  in  decrying  all  action  from  the  21st 
April,  when  the  news  of  the  treachery  of  Moolraj  was  first 
received  at  Lahore,  to  the  24th  July,  when  General  Whish 
marched  with  his  column  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Mooltan. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  said,  "  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  the 
field  at  all  seasons  we  have  no  business  in  India ; "  and  though 
Lord  Gough  and  his  compeers  chose  to  be  guided  by  times  and 
seasons,  a  later  generation  of  soldiers  has  recognised  the  Justice 
of  Lawrence's  axiom.  We  must  be  prepared,  as  in  the  Mutiny, 
promptly  to  take  the  field  whenever  and  wherever  an  enemy 
shows  himself,  and  the  time  has  gone  by  when,  as  in  the  wars  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  troops  went  into  "  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment "  during  the  summer  heats  and  winter  frosts.  Even 
Wellington  and  his  opponents  in  the  Peninsula  retired  into 
winter  quarters,  but  it  has  been  otherwise  in  Europe  since 
1870-71,  when  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
round  Orleans  and  Paris  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  made  their  campaigns  during  the 
hottest  months  of  1858,  and  we  have  recently  seen  how,  in  the 
snow-covered  passes  and  valleys  of  Afghanistan,  our  soldiers 
have  had  to  defend  themselves  and  wage  offensive  operations* 
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The  siege  of  Mooltan  was  opened  on  the  7th  September,  but 
on  the  24th,  owing  to  the  defection  of  Rajah  Shere  Singh  with 
his  division,  Oeneral  Whish  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  it  was 
not  resumed  till  the  27th  December.  Meanwhile  Sir  F.  Currie, 
on  learning  the  abortive  termination  of  the  first  siege,  awoke  to 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  a  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
Durbar,  and  directed  Colonel  CaiiGmbell  to  secure  the  person  of 
the  young  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh.  He  accordingly  took 
possession  of  the  palace  and  the  crown  jewels,  but,  on  being 
appointed  to  command  a  brigade  in  the  field,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  left  Lahore  with  some  infeintry  on  14th 
November.  Two  days  later  he  joined  Brigadier-General 
Cureton,  commanding  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  being 
senior  to  that  officer,  assumed  command  of  the  division,  about 
10,000  strong.  Meanwhile  Shere  Singh  was  encamped  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Chenaub,  waiting  for  reinforcements  under 
his  father  Chuttur  Singh ;  and,  on  the  21st  November,  Generals 
Campbell  and  Cureton  repaired  to  Lord  Gough,  who  was 
encamped  about  three  miles  in  their  rear,  representing  the 
desirability  of  attacking  the  Sikh  army  which  was  entrenching 
itself  at  Ramnuggur.  Having  arranged  that  General  Cureton 
was  to  attack  with  his  horse  artillery  and  cavalry,  the  CJom- 
mander-in-Chief  the  same  night  repaired  to  witness  the  on- 
slaught, and,  on  arriving  at  the  camp,  assumed  command  of 
the  British  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  November,  General  Campbell 
took  up  a  position  with  his  infantry,  while  (General  Cureton, 
taking  some  horse  artillery  and  cavalry,  including  the  3rd  and 
14th  Dragoons,  moved  down  to  attack  the  Sikhs,  who,  however, 
had  recrossed  the  Chenaub.  After  a  slight  skirmish,  the  fire  of 
the  twelve  British  field-pieces  drove  back  the  Sikhs,  when  Shere 
Singh  opened  with  his  heavy  guns,  planted  upon  the  high  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chenaub.  The  order  was  now  given  to 
the  British  gunners  to  limber  up  and  retire,  but  one  gun  and  two 
waggons  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  sand.  A  great  mass 
of  Sikh  horse,  seeing  their  opportunity,  charged  down,  but  were 
met  by  our  cavalry,  who  covered  the  retreat  of  the  artillery.  As 
the  British  retired,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  crossed 
the  ford  towards  the  deserted  gun,  while  their  batteries,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-eight  heavy  guns,  played  without  intermission  on 
our  receding  force.  Unfortunately,  at  this  juncture,  the  14th 
Dragoons,  led  by  Colonel  William  Havelock — a  fiery  officer 
immortalised  in  the  pages  of  Napier's  Peninmlar  War — were 
permitted    by  Lord    Gough  to   charge  the  dense    masses   of 
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Sikhs,  and,  pursuing  them  into  the  sands,  were  terribly  cut  up 
by  the  enemy's  guns,  Colonel  Havelock  and  Brigadier-General 
Cureton  being  amongst  the  slain. 

Lord  Qough  having  withdrawn  his  troops  after  the  action  of 
the  22nd,  beyond  the  reach  of  Shore  Singh's  batteries,  awaited 
for  a  week  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  guns  and  pontoons.  As  it 
was  decided,  most  wisely,  not  to  attempt  to  assail  in  front  the 
strong  position  of  the  Sikhs  on  the  Chenaub,  his  lordship 
determined  to  throw  a  strong  division  across  the  river  higher 
up,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  down  upon  the  left  flank  of  their 
entrenchment^  while  he  himself  occupied  their  attention  by  a 
cannonade  in  front.  The  Commander-in-Chief  placed  in 
command  of  this  force,  consisting  of  8,000  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  with  30  field-pieces  and  two  heavy  guns.  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell,  a  Peninsular  oflScer  of  high  standing;  Brigadier- 
General  Campbell  commanding  the  infantry  division.  The 
column  marched  an  hour  after  midnight  on  the  1st  December, 
and  reached  Wuzeerabad,  24  miles  up  the  river,  where  Lieu- 
tenant John  Nicholson,  even  then  recognised  as  a  political  officer 
of  great  ability,  had  collected  a  supply  of  boats  to  effect  the 
transport  of  the  troops.  By  midday  of  the  2nd,  the  whole  force 
had  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenaub,  and  the 
domination  of  the  river  was  transferred  from  the  Sikhs  to  the 
British.  After  a  hasty  meal.  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  marched 
12  miles  towards  the  enemy's  position,  and,  at  midnight,  received 
instructions  from  Lord  Gough  to  make  an  attack.  In  the  mean- 
while Shore  Singh,  on  hearing  of  his  movements,  withdrew  his 
own  army  from  Ramnuggur,  and  marched  down  to  meet  him, 
and,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  3rd  December, 
suddenly  commenced  the  attack  by  cannonading  the  British 
in  their  position.  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  withdrew  to  more 
favourable  ground  at  the  village  of  Sadoolapore,  and,  for  two 
hours,  sustained  the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy  without  re- 
turning a  shot,  till  they  were  fully  within  range,  when  the 
artillery  opened  with  considerable  effect  About  half-past  four, 
the  hostile  cannon  began  to  slacken  their  fire,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  Sikhs  had  fiEuled  in  their  attack,  but  Sir  Joseph,  to 
whom  Lord  Gough  had  given  discretionary  power  as  to  attacking 
the  enemy,  wisely  abetamed  from  the  attempt,  for  there  was  but 
one  hour  of  daylight  left,  and  his  force  was  vastly  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  who  were  besides  strongly  posted.  On  the  following 
morniDg,  the  Sikhs,  finding  their  flank  turned,  retreated,  and 
left  the  British  masters  of  the  field.  Lord  Gough  now  joinai  Sir 
Joseph  Thackwell,  and  throughout  the  month  of  December,  and 

c  c  2 
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the  first  half  of  January,  the  British  army  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  at  Dinghee,  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenaub, 
while  Shere  Singh  took  up  a  position  of  great  strength  at 
Chillianwallah,  with  his  rear  resting  on  the  former  river,  and  biB 
front  covered  by  a  broad  and  dense  belt  of  jungle. 

Lord  Gough,  with  two  infemtry  divisions,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Campbell  and  Major-General  Gilbert,  broke  ground 
on  the  11th  January,  1849,  and,  on  the  13th,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Chillianwallah.  After  a  heavy  cannonade  fi^m  the 
Sikhs,  which  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  British  army  was  ordered  to  attack.  General  Campbell,  who 
received  instructions  to  take  the  guns  in  his  front,  was  the  first 
to  advance  with  his  division.*  But  such  an  order  was  premature, 
for  the  Sikh  guns  had  not  yet  been  silenced,  and  the  difficultv  of 
the  task  was  increased  by  the  British  troops  being  required  to 
charge  through  a  dense  jungle.  Colin  Campbell,  at  the  head  of 
Hoggan's  brigade,  though  fiercely  opposed,  "  bore  down  to  battle, 
like  an  oflBcer  with  his  troops  well  in  hand,"  and  won  the  ground 
in  his  front  While  employed  with  the  61st  Regiment  in  spiking 
the  guns.  General  Campbell  was  engaged  in  personal  combat 
with  a  Sikh  gunner,  whose  head  he  clove  at  a  single  blow.  But 
his  second  brigade  on  the  right  received  a  terrible  repulse* 
When  the  order  was  given  to  carry  the  batteries,  the  24th 
rushed  with  such  ardour  to  the  charge  that  the  men  arrived 
breathless  and  unsupported  at  the  enemy's  guns,  which  they 
charged  with  a  noble  impetuosity  deserving  a  better  fete.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  declared  that  the  conduct  of  the  24th  "  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  British  soldiers  in  a  field  of  battle;"  but 
headlong  valour,  when  not  well  directed,  cannot  achieve  success 
against  a  resolute  enemy,  and  though  the  24th  carried  the  guns, 
the  Sikh  infentry  speedily  rallied,  and,  bearing  down  on  the 
victors  in  resistless  numbers,  overwhelmed  the  gallant  regiment, 
which,  out  of  800  of  all  ranks  with  which  it  entered  into  action, 
lost  459  men  and  23  oflScers,  of  whom  11  were  slain,  including 
Colonel  Brookes,  and  Brigadier  Pennycuick  and  his  son,  who  was 
killed  defending  the  prostrate  body  of  his  fether. 

At  this  time  of  disaster.  General  Campbell,  who  had  won  the 
guns  in  his  front,  found  himself  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  to 
which  the  24th  had  been  exposed.  In  the  unexpected  crisis 
that  had  arisen  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
possessor  of  that  military  genius  wmch  instinctively  prompts  to 

*  General  Campbell's  diTision  oonmsted  of  H  Jif 's.  24th  and  6l8t  Begiments,  and 
the  25th,  36th,  45th,  and  46th  N.I.,  and  was  divided  into  two  brigades  under  Biigmdiers 
Fennycuiok  and  Hoggan 
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the  proper  course  that  should  be  pursued.  "  His  grand,  rugged 
face/'  as  Einglake  describes  it,  shone  with  the  light  of  battle,  as 
he  advanced  to  meet  the  new  attack,  ''  with  that  steady  coolness 
and  military  decision  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable  " — to  quote 
liord  Gough's  despatch.  Taking  with  him  two  companies  of  the 
6l8t,  supported  by  the  46th  N.I.,  he  united  the  wings  of  the 
army,  and  "  soon  overthrew  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  had 
obtcdned  a  temporary  advantage  over  the  right  brigade." 

General  Campbell  was,  undoubtedly,  the  hero  of  the  field 
of  Chillianwallah.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  commended  the 
manoeuvre  of  wheeling  the  61st  to  the  right,  by  which  he  re- 
stored the  fortunes  of  the  day,  "  as  one  of  the  most  admirable 
ever  accomplished  by  a  regiment ; "  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote 
that  Colin  CampbeU  "decided  the  battle  when  the  crisis  hung 
upon  the  wheeling  up  of  the  right  companies  of  the  61st 
Regiment."  His  coolness  throughout  the  terrible  conflict  was 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  personal  intrepidity,  and  his  con- 
duct under  the  most  trying  circumstances  was  the  theme  of 
universal  praise. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,*  Lord  Gough  remained  with 

*  The  late  Sir  Henir  Hayelock,  in  criticising  Lord  Gongh's  tactics  at  Chillianwallah , 
says :—"  The  advance  beyond  Diughee  was  a  false  move.  He  was  about  to  attack 
with  an  insufficient  force,  one  of  the  strongest  positions  the  Sikhs  had  ever  taken  up, 
but  now  a  counter-move  of  the  enemv  gave  him  a  grand  and  unexpected  advantage 
for  as  he  got  closer  to  Chillianwallah  it  became  evident  that  the  rebel  force  had 
abandoned  their  entrenchments,  and  marched  forth  to  meet  the  British  in  the  field 
A  picket  of  the  Sikhs  was  driven  in  from  a  low  bare  hill,  and  when  this  was  ascended 
by  the  staff,  a  distinct  view  was  obtained  of  the  enemy's  line ;  covered  indeed  by  thick 
jimgle,  but  readv  to  combat  without  the  aid  of  entrenchments.  It  had  been  deter^ 
mined  to  defer  the  attack  till  the  next  morning,  and  to  make  a  careful  reconnaissance 
before  the  assault,  and  the  Qnartermaster-Oeneral  had  been  ordered  to  mark  out 
a  porition  for  the  encampment.  This  duty  was  already  commenced  and  in  progress, 
when  a  few  shots  from  the  horse  artillexy  the  enemy  had  pushed  to  the  fron^  fell 
near  the  British  commander,  and  the  order  was  issued  for  an  immediate  attack.*'  €^ 
this  decision  he  says : — **  In  1845,  before  a  sword  had  ever  been  drawn  against  the 
Sikhs,  the  natives  best  ac<|uainted  with  them  had  warned  the  British  that  they  were 
not  to  be  dreaded  as  assailants,  but  that  they  always  defended  a  position  with  an 
obstinacy  hardly  to  be  overcome  b^  human  effort.  At  Moodkee,  at  Ferozeshuhur, 
and  at  Sobraon,  the  justice  of  this  remark  was  fully  confirmed.  It  was  always 
therefore  desirable  so  to  manoeuvre  as  to  force  the  Sikhs  to  take  the  initiative 
Now  at  the  village  of  Chillian  this  advantage  had  been  fortuitously  gained.  But  the 
advantage  was  neglected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  British  army  had  taken 
up  the  most  favourable  ground,  as  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  had  done  at  Sadoolapore, 
with  its  infantry  and  cavalry  screened  as  much  as  ^ssible,  and  onr  powerful  artillery 
used  in  answer  to  that  oi  the  Sikhs,  to  which  it  was  numerically  and  in  oftlibre 
superior,  the  happiest  results  would  have  followed.  The  Sikh*  would  have  threatened 
and  cannonaded,  but  not  attacked ;  their  artillery  would  have  been  ruined,  and  if 
they  had  not  decamped  during  the  night  they  might,  at  daylight  perhaps,  have  been 
assailed  in  their  turn  with  much  advantage.  But  orders  were  give  to  prepare  for 
immediate  action.  The  Sikhs  had  now  opened  a  continuous  roar  of  fire  from  a  jungle 
so  thick  that  nothing  was  offered  as  a  mark  to  the  British  artillery  (which  Joudlv 
repUed)  but  the  flash  and  smoke  of  the  hostile  cannon.  This  cannonade  lasted, 
according  to  the  official  despatch,  about  an  hour.    About  half-past  three,  pjn.,  in  the 
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Qeneral  Campbell's  division,  "  in  order  to  effect  the  bringing  in 
of  the  captured  ordnance  and  of  the  wounded,"  and  his  lordship, 
acting  on  his  advice,  took  up  a  position  a  little  in  the  rear, 
which  he  entrenched.  Lord  Gou^  remained  on  the  defensive 
until  the  16th  February,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Bombay 
division  from  Mooltan,  he  proceeded  in  search  of  the  Sikh  army, 
which  had  broken  up  its  encampment  in  his  front  three  days 
before,  and  disappeared  no  one  knew  where.  But  at  length 
they  were,  heard  of  at  Gkxyerat,  and  thither  Lord  Gk>ugh 
marched.  The  enemy  were  found  in  open  ground  highly 
favourable  for  the  movements  of  the  British  in&ntry  and  guns^ 
of  which  there  were  no  less  than  84  in  line.  The  3rd,  or  General 
Campbeirs,  division,  occupied  the  left  centre  of  the  line,  having 
the  Bombay  division  on  his  left,  and  being  divided  from  the 
right  centre,  under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  by  a  nullah  which 
intervened  between  it  and  the  Sikh  army. 

At  daylight  on  the  21st  February,  he  formed  his  two  brigades, 
commanded  by  Brigadiers  Carnegie  and  McLeod,  with  the  light 
field-batteries  attached  to  them,  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
nullah  which  passed  in  front  of  the  village  of  Shadewal,  the 
brigade  under  Brigadier  Hoggan  being  formed  at  the  same  time 
in  rear  to  act  as  reserve  to  the  whole  force  intended  to  be 
employed  on  the  same  side.  With  a  view  to  the  effectual  dis- 
charge of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  orders  that  he  should 
maintain  close  communication  with  the  heavy  guns  on  the 
opposite,  or  right,  side  of  the  nullah,  and  to  prevent  their 
molestation  by  the  enemy,  Qeneral  Campbell  directed  the  light 
company  of  H.M.*s  24th  to  move  along  the  bank  in  advance  of 
the  heavy  guns,  and  sent  two  field-pieces  in  support.  The  two 
brigades  of  Campbell's  division  (with  whose  movements  alone 
we  are  dealing)  were  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  con- 
tiguous columns  of  regiments,  covered  by  a  strong  line  of 
skirmishers,  and  supported  by  Nos.  5  and  10  light  field-batteries, 
commanded  by  Major  Ludlow  and  Lieutenant  Robertson. 
These  skirmishers  communicated  on  the  left  with  those  cover- 
ing the  front  of  the  division,  which  was  likewise  supported 
by  the  troop  of  horse  artillery. 

The  whole  line  moved  forward  at  a  quarter  before  8  a.m.  in 
this  order,  with  the  regularity  of  troops  at  a  review.  The  country 

middle  of  January,  General  Campbell's  diyirioii  was  ordered  to  advanoe  against  the 
enemy's  line.  At  Moodkee  the  troops  had  fallen  into  confusion  in  a  fight  protracted 
after  nightfall.  At  Feroieahnhar  an  enoampmeot  nobl^  stormed  by  the  Britidi  had 
slipped  through  the  grasp  of  its  victors,  throush  the  disadvantage  of  ni^t  settling 
down  upon  the  last  efforts  of  the  troops,  yet  the  same  risks  were  to  be  here  again 
encountered." 
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was  perfectly  levels  highly  cultivated  and  without  an  obstruction, 
being  merely  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees.  At  half-past 
nine  the  skirmisherSi  having  arrived  within  long  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  the  columns  were  deployed  into  une,  and  again 
moved  forward.  At  this  time  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's 
army  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  formed  (Urectly  iii  front,  beyond  a 
turn  in  the  nullah,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  had  two  heavy 
guns,  and  several  6  and  Q-pounder  field  guns,  which  now  opened 
fire  with  good  effect.  The  line  moved  onward  to  the  front,  keep- 
ing in  commimication  with,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
al^;nment  of^  the  heavy  guns,  while  the  field-batteries  main- 
tained so  destructive  a  fire  that  the  enemy  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  nullah,  and  take  shelter  under  cover  of  its  bank, 
from  which  they  were  afterwards  driven  in  confiision  by  an 
enfilading  fire  from  the  batterie&  Before  this,  however,  a  great 
effort  was  made  by  some  of  the  principal  chie&,  who  brought 
forward  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  followed  by  masses  of  infetntry, 
which  had  ts^en  shelter  in  the  nullah,  to  attack  the  centre  of 
the  Bombay  division.  This  attack  was  taken  in  flank  by  one  of 
Campbell's  batteries,  and  caused  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  both 
in  hiis  short  advance  and  subsequent  retreat.  The  infantry  of 
the  3rd  division  had  no  occasion  to  fire  a  shot,  the  enemy  being 
driven  from  their  different  positions  and  from  the  field  by  the 
fire  of  the  two  field-batteries,  aided  by  that  of  a  troop  of  Bombay 
horse  artillery.  General  Campbell  now  proceeded  towards  the 
east  side  of  Qoojerat,  while  the  Bombay  division  passed  it  on 
the  other  side.  After  clearing  the  town,  the  third  division  again 
resumed  its  communication  with  the  Bombay  troops,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  them  in  advance,  together  with  the  troops  of  the 
second  (or  General  Gilbert's)  division  on  the  right,  until  ordered 
to  halt  and  encamp. 

Colin  Campbell  accompanied  General  Gilbert  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  broken  Sikh  host,  who  laid  down  their  arms  and  gave  up 
their  guns  on  the  12th  March.  The  Afghans  were  chased  across 
the  Indus  and  to  the  portals  of  their  hills ;  and  thus  was  concluded 
this  important  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  a 
fine  province,  and  the  political  consequences  of  which  were  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

For  his  services  Brigadier-General  Campbell  was  created  a 
E.C.B.,  and  received  special  mention  in  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
voted  to  the  army  on  24th  April.  No  sooner  was  the  campaign 
over  than  Sir  Colin  Campbell  found  himself  occupied  in  com- 
bating the  disaffection  of  the  native  army,  which  afterwards 
assumed  such  great  proportions,  and  required  his  services  to 
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quell.  On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  the  extia  pay, 
received  by  the  Sepoys  of  the  native  army  while  serving  beyond 
the  British  frontier,  was  stopped,  which  caused  a  mutiny. 

The  22nd  N.  I.,  stationed  at  Rawul  Pindee,  where  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  in  command,  was  the  first  regiment  to  refuse  to 
receive  the  reduced  pay,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
13th  N.I.,  with  whom  they  had  been  m  communication.  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  now  Commander-in-Chief,  wrote  trom  Simla  to 
Sir  Colin,  that  '*  he  was  to  call  for  the  aid  proposed  or  not,  as 
he  judged  fitting."  But  the  prompt  measures  taken  by  the 
latter  averted  the  danger.  "It  was  an  uneasy  affair,"  wrote 
Napier,  "  but  no  man  could  have  acted  with  more  caution  than 
did  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell."  The  latter 
writes  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  fit)m  Rawul  Pindee,  under 
date  26  July,  1849  :— 

•*  Your  order  sent  through  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  for  Dundas  to 
reinforce  me  with  certain  troops  in  case  I  should  require  their 
aid,  arrived  here  by  the  middle  of  the  night  by  express,  and 
your  private  letter  of  the  21st,  adverting  to  that  order,  reached 
me  later  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
warmly  I  appreciate  your  kmd  consideration  in  sending  me  so 
speedy  instructions  for  my  guidance,  so  plain  and  distinct  that  I 
could  not  err,  and  which  provided  for  every  contingency  that 
could  possibly  arise.  The  combination  amongst  the  men  of  the 
two  corps,  the  13th  and  22nd  Regiments,  gave  way  to  fear  on 
the  18th,  the  day  before  your  prescription  for  bringing  them  to 
their  senses  was  despatched  frt)m  Simla.  I  have  not  presumed 
at  any  period  to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  nature,  or  the 
amount  of  punishment  they  may  be  deserving  of  for  the  sake  of 
discipline,  because  I  do  not  know  these  people  well,  and  you  do, 
and  have  had  experience  in  such  affairs  and  in  their  settlement 
before  this.  I  would  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice,  however,  the 
&ct  which  I  learnt  two  days  ago,  that  these  two  corps  have  been 
quartered  together  almost  constantly  for  the  last  five  years.  As 
soon  as  the  season  will  admit  of  their  marching,  1  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  separate  the  13th  and  22nd." 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  character  in  some 
letters  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  Major  (the  late  General  Sir 
Hope)  Grant,  of  the  9th  Lancers,  who  was  his  shipmate  to 
China  in  the  Belleisle,  Writing  from  Rawul  Pindee  on  20th 
June,  1849,  he  says : — "  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  of  from  this 
stupid  place.  If  they  will  only  give  us  one  year,  not  less,  of 
batta,  I  shall  be  able  to  think  of  leaving  this  country.  I 
neither  care,  nor  do  I  desire,  for  anything  else,  but  the  little 
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money  in  the  shape  of  batia,  to  make  the  road  between  the 
camp  and  the  grave  a  little  smoother  than  I  could  otherwise 
make  it  out  of  the  profession ;  for  I  long  to  have  the  little  time 
that  may  remain  to  me  to  myself,  away  from  barracks  and 
regimental  or  professional  life,  with  ihe  duties  that  belong  to  it 
in  a  time  of  peace."  He  says  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that 
eccentric  genius,  who  was  one  of  the  best  abused  men  of  his 
day,  and  probably  not  without  cause,  for  his  hand  was  against 
every  man  who  showed  suflBcient  independence  to  differ  firom 
him — **  I  must  confess  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in  having  Sir 
Charles  Napier  for  my  chief;  I  know  him  well,  and  admire  him 
as  he  deserves ;  for  he  is  a  man,  my  dear  Grant,  after  your  own 
excellent  heart — honest,  upright,  truthful,  fearless,  and  good; 
and,  with  these  qualities,  gifted  with  a  clearer  and  more  com- 
prehensive mind  and  understanding  than  any  man  I  know  in 
our  profession." 

Shortly  after  writing  the  above  letter  he  received  intimation 
of  his  having  been  created  a  E.C.B.,  and,  on  the  24th  July, 
writes  to  the  same  correspondent  to  thank  him  for  his 
letter  of  congratulation,  as  well  as  to  reciprocate  his  good 
wishes  on  Hope  Grant's  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  says: — "Your  promotion  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  is  the  most  important  step  in  the  service  for 
an  officer  to  obtain :  for  none — ^save  it  be  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
sovereign,  and  that  is  not  now  probable,  considering  your  service 
career — can  hereafter  pass  over  you ;  and  this  feeling  is  one  of 
exceeding  comfort  to  the  mind  of  a  soldier  who  is  without  much 
interest,  and  can  lay  no  other  claim  to  consideration  than  what 
his  own  merits  and  services  (however  distinguished  and  devoted 
they  may  have  been)  are  likely  to  command,  for  these  are  not 
always  sure  to  make  such  an  officer  be  considered ;  if  interest, 
in  opposition,  should  step  in  with  her  own  favourite  in  her  hand, 
the  latter,  I  fear,  would  carry  the  day.  They  have  made  me  a 
E.C.B.;  I  may  confess  to  you  I  would  much  rather  have  got  a 
year's  bcUta,  because  the  latter  would  enable  me  to  leave  this 
country  a  year  sooner,  and  to  joins  some  firiends  of  my  early  days 
whom  I  love  very  much,  and  in  whose  society  I  would  like  to 
spend  the  period  which  may  yet  remain  to  me  to  live  between 
the  camp  and  the  grave.  The  day  I  leave  this  country  will 
terminate  my  military  career." 

These  letters  denote  a  melancholy  cast  of  mind,  which  was  one 
of  the  writer's  unfortunate  idiosyncrasies,  and  caused  him  to  feel 
little  enjoyment  in  life ;  but,  nevertheless,  these  morbid  utterances 
are  relieved  by  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  old  friends, 
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Napier  and  Grant  and  others,  showing  that  an  affectionate 
nature  was  concealed  beneath  a  ragged  exterior  and  a  manner 
that  repelled  strangers.  This  warmth  of  feeling  towards  the 
few  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  a  character 
not  otherwise  very  amiabla  Owing  either  to  constitational 
irritability,  the  recurring  attacks  of  Walcheren  fever,  or  disap- 
pointments as  regards  promotion,  our  hero  was  irascible,  and 
given  to  strong  language  when  offended.     Like  Coriolanus, 

"  He  had  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  was  ill  BchooPd 
In  bolted  language.* ' 

On  the  termination  of  the  Funjaub  campaign  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  placed  in  military  command  of  the  newly- 
acquired  north-west  frontier,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Rawul 
Pindee  or  Peshawur ;  and  firom  the  beginning  of  1850  till  the 
autumn  of  1852,  when  he  resigned  the  command,  was  engaged 
in  constant  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  hill  tribes,  who 
proved  restive  under  the  tightening  of  the  rein  which  ensued  on 
the  exchange  of  the  dominion  of  the  Sikh  Durbar  for  that  of 
the  East  India  Company.  It  was  our  policy  to  treat  these  hill 
tribes  with  conciliation  and  avoid  interference  with  their  inde- 
pendence while  continuing  the  subsidies  which  thev  had  drawn 
from  the  former  lords  of  the  Peshawur  district,  whether  Sikh 
or  Afghan,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  repress  with  a  firm  hand 
any  marauding,  and  severely  chastise  the  delinquents. 

The  first  to  give  trouble  were  the  Adam  Ehail  section  of  the 
Afreedees,  inhabiting  the  hills  and  valleys  abutting  on  the 
thirteen  miles  of  deme  known  as  the  Eohat  pas&  The  line  of 
our  frontier  from  Umb,  on  the  Indus,  to  the  sea,  is  defined  by 
mountain  ranges,  but  there  is  a  hilly  tract,  branching  off  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  the  ouffeid  Eoh  range,  about 
twelve  miles  in  breadth,  which  intervenes  between  Peshawur 
and  Eohat.  The  Afreedees  have  from  time  immemorial  claimed 
the  right  to  levy  black  mail  both  in  the  Ehyber  and  Eohat 
passes,  and  every  Oovemment  has  conceded  the  claim  by  paying 
the  impost.  The  first  time  the  Indian  Oovemment  came  into 
collision  with  them  was  in  1839,  when  Captain  (the  late  Sir 
Claude)  Wade  forced  a  passage  through  the  Ehyber  pass  with  a 
Sikh  army,  escorting  Futteh  Jung,  the  heir  apparent  of  Shah 
Soojah.  A  few  months  later  Sir  John  Eeane  returned  by  the 
same  route  without  opposition,  but  Ceneral  Wylde  was  beaten 
back  early  in  1842  when  attempting  to  relieve  the  Jellalabad 
garrison,  though  Sir  George  Pollock  gloriously  vindicated  the 
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honour  of  our  arms  by  forcing  bis  way  tbrougb  tbe  pass  witb  an 
enormous  convoy  of  provisions.  We  bad  no  furtber  connection 
iTvitb  tbe  Afireedees  until  after  our  annexation  of  tbe  Punjaub ; 
and  tbe  expedition  of  1850,  in  wbicb  Sir  Colin  Campbell  beld 
the  command  under  tbe  supervision  of  tbe  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  tbe  first  of  tbe  niunerous  "  bttle  wars ''  and  expedi- 
tions in  wbicb  tbe  British  army  have  been  actively  engaged 
-with  tbe  bill  tribes  on  tbe  vast  frontier  extending  from  Hazara 
to  tbe  sea.* 

Following  up  the  custom  of  our  predecessors,  the  Punjaub 
Government  made  arrangements  for  an  annual  subsidy  of 
5,700  rupees  to  tbe  Adam  Ebail  Aireedees,  in  return  for  their 
protecting  tbe  communication  through  tbe  pass  from  Pesbawur 
to  Eobat    On  the  2nd  February,  1850^  within  twelve  montbs  of 

*  The  Afreedees  are  divided  into  the  eight  following  khails,  or  tribes : — 1.  Adam 
Khail,who  can  furnish  about  4,000  fighting  men;  2.  Kookee  Khail,  about  4,700;  3. 
Malikdeen  Khail,  about  3,400;  4.  Khambar  EJudl,  about  3,200;  5.  Kamar  Khail, 
about  1,500 ;  6.  Zaka  Khail,  about  4,200 ;  7.  Aka  EhaU,  about  2,300 ;  8.  Sipah  KhaU, 
about  1,600 ;  total  24,800.  These  sections  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous  smaller 
dans,  and  the  clans  themselves  into  smaller  subdivisions.  The  Adam  Khail  Afreedees 
inhabit  the  hills  and  glens  on  either  side  of  the  Kohat  pass,  and  hold  the  road 
between  Peshawnr  and  Kohat  in  their  hands.  Possessing  many  camels  and  herds  of 
cattle  they  are  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  Afreedee  clans,  while  their  situation  in 
respect  of  the  Kohat  pass  and  the  fertile  vale  of  Pesbawur  gives  them  opportunities 
for  inflicting  annoyance  and  damage  on  British  subjects  which  the  other  tribes  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Kookee  Khail^  do  not  possess.  These  latter  dwell  in  the  Jamrood 
plain  to  the  west  of  Pesbawur,  ana  in  the  low  hills  about  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber 
pass.  The  Malikdeen  Khail  and  Khambar  Khail  live  in  the  western  plateau  of 
Maidan,  and  have,  as  a  tribe,  no  intercourse  with  the  British.  The  men  of  both  these 
sections  enlist  lar^y  in  the  Pathan  re^ments  in  our  pay,  and  make  excellent  soldiers. 
Many  Afreedees,  mdeed,  hold  commissions  in  the  frontier  regiments,  and  have  dis- 
played loyalty  even  wh^  arrayed  in  arms  agslnst  their  clansmen  and  co-religionists, 
and  not  a  few  have  earned  the  **  Order  of  Merit "  for  valour  in  the  field.  The  Kamar 
Khail  Afreedees  inhabit  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Maidan  plateau,  lying  between  the 
Kookee  Khail  and  the  Malikdeen ;  they  are  comparatively  a  small  but  wealthy  clan, 
owning  large  herds  of  cattle,  much  given  to  agriculture,  Kod  averse  from  soldiering. 
The  2^ka  Khail,  a  large  tribe  of  bad  reputation,  chiefly  inhabit  the  riopes  of  the 
Khyber  pass  during  the  winter  months,  and  subsist  by  plundering  the  caravans  of 
merchandise  passing  between  Kohat  and  Pesbawur ;  in  the  summer,  when  there  is 
little  trafl^  through  the  pass,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  highlands  of  Tirah  and 
Maidan.  They  are  notorious  robbers  and  their  enlistment  into  native  regiments  is 
forbidden  by  a  Government  order.  The  Aka  Khail  are  a  tribe  who,  in  the  winter, 
cultivate  the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  Peshawnr  valley ;  and  in  summer  mipate  to 
the  western  range  of  l^rah  and  Maidan.  The  Sipah  Khail  are  a  small  section  living  on 
tbe  Bara  river,  between  the  Elamar  and  Zaka  Elhail ;  they  have  lands,  however,  in  the 
Kohat  pass,  and,  together  with  the  Adam  Khail  Afreedees,  receive  a  small  subsidy  for 
keeping  it  open  for  traflic.  Colonel  Mackeson  described  the  Afreedees  as  **■  shamdess, 
cruel  savages,"  and  Ifr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  says  in  his  History  of  Afghanistan 
**  that  they  have  no  faith,  no  religion,  no  sense  of  honour,  and  are  the  greatest 
robbers  in  the  universe."  Tribe  is  divided  against  tribe,  village  against  village,  and 
indeed  there  are  few  families  without  a  blood  feud.  So  accustomed  are  they  to  war, 
snd  so  ready  to  provide  against  sudden  surprise,  that  they  have  a  proverb,  **  Bven  the 
bullock  on  our  hills  takes  cover  while  grazing."  Their  language  is  Pushtoo— the 
ordinary  Afghan  dialect— «  patois  with  a  Persian  basis.  In  religion  they  are 
Mohammedans  of  Uie  Soonnee  persuasion. 
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the  conclusion  of  this  arrangement,  a  body  of  900  Afreedees 
belonging  to  this  clan  attacked  a  party  of  sappers  working  at 
the  new  road  over  the  Eohat  pass,  and,  killing  twelve  of  them, 
put  to  flight  the  guard  of  irregulars,  who  had  not  even  time  to 
seize  their  arms,  so  sudden  was  the  onset  It  now  became 
necessary  not  only  to  punish  these  hillmen  for  their  treachery, 
but  also  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Eohat.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
despatched  Brigadier  Bradshaw  with  the  advanced  guard,  and,  a 
few  days  later,  followed  with  a  strong  column,*  which  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  happened  to  have 
arrived  at  Peshawur  on  the  30th  January,  and  Colonel  CJeorge 
Lawrence,  Commissioner  of  the  Trans-Indus  district,  and  his 
Assistant,  Lieutenant  (now  General  Sir  Frederick)  Pollock. 

The  column  entered  the  Eohat  pass  at  Muttanie  on  10th 
February,  and  the  tactics  always  adopted  in  hill  war&re  were 
put  in  practice;  crowning  the  heights  on  both  sides  with 
skirmishers,  the  main  column  pushed  on  under  the  fire  of 
Major,  (the  late  Sir  John)  Fordyce's  guns,  and,  burning  the 
villages  of  Akhor,  Zayan  Ehail,  and  Sharaki,  halted,  on  the 
12th,  near  Eohat.  In  this  advance  Sir  Colin  Campbell  showed 
that  the  old  military  ardour  that  burnt  so  brightly  at  San 
Sebastian  and  Chillianwallah  was  still  present.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  says : — *'  Our  rear-guard  reached  a  narrow  gorge  whare 
the  overturning  of  a  gun-carriage  had  caused  a  halt,  and  the 
enemy  pressed  on  skirmishing.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  placing 
some  Sepoys  to  cover  the  men  about  the  gim  when  the  Afree- 
dees  closed  gallantly,  whereupon  he  rode  forward,  calling  for  a 
charge;  but  to  reach  mountaineers  is  easier  said  than  done. 
Terrified  by  the  Sepoys*  rush  they  fled,  without  firing,  for  a 
great  distance.  Campbell  saved  lives  by  this  ebullition  of 
military  spirit,  which  he  had  previously  more  grandly  displayed 
at  Chillianwallah,  when,  at  a  terrible  moment,  he  charged  the 
Sikh  guns  with  the  61st  Regiment,  and  decided  the  crisis  of 
that  bloody  field." 

Having  reinforced  the  garrison  oi  Eohat  by  Coke's  and  Daly's 
Punjaub  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  column  began 
to  retrace  their  march  to  Peshawur.      But  now,  according   to 

*  The  troops  employed  were : — H.M'8. 22nd  Regiment,  600  strong ;  Major  Ford7ce*s 
troop  of  horse  artillery ;  Fisher's  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry ;  and  23rd  and  31st 
Regiments  of  Bengal  N.I.  Besides  these  there  were  the  Pan  janb  levies,  consisting  of 
the  1st  Panjaub  Cavalry,  Captain  Daly ;  Ist  Punjaub  Infant^,  Captain  Coke  (whose 
officers  were  Lieutenants  Lumsden  and  Keyes) ;  alM)  the  militia  of  the  province,  about 
1,500  men,  consisting  of  Mohmunds,  Kuttucks,  and  a  small  band  of  Khvberees, 
under  Subahdar  Futteh  Khan,  who  had  done  such  good  service  at  the  defence  of 
Attock  under  Lieutenant  Herbert.  The  command  of  these  levies  was  vested  in  Cblonel 
Jjawrence,  as  representing  the  Punjaub  Government. 
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invariable  hill  tactics,  commenced  the  heaviest  of  the  fighting, 
and  the  mountaineers  who  had  contested  the  advance,  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  retiring  column  with  great  fierceness,  and  made 
repeated  assaults  on  the  small  flanking  columns.  Lieutenant 
Hdliard,  of  the  23rd  N.I.,  was  badly  wounded  while  leading  his 
company  up  a  hill  against  a  crowd  of  the  enemy,  and  Ensign 
Sitwell,  of  the  31st  N.I. — ^a  very  promising  young  officer — ^was 
killed  on  the  opposite  hill,  together  with  four  of  his  men,  who 
refused  to  leave  him  as  he  lay  mortally  wounded.  "  No  soldier," 
said  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  his  general  order  of  the  16th 
February,  "died  more  gloriously  than  young  Sitwell  and  the 
self-devoted  soldiers  who  fell  in  trying  to  save  their  wounded 
officer.  Europeans  and  natives  must  alike  feel  proud  of  these 
noble  men."  In  this  general  order  the  Commander-in-Chief 
says  of  the  services  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Colonel  Lawrence, 
the  military  and  political  heads : — "  The  able  manner  in  which 
both  these  officers  made  their  arrangements  demands  the 
public  expression  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  approbation." 
Of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  fighting,  he  says : —  "  The  fighting 
and  labour  fell  on  those  who  had  to  scale  precipices  to  secure 
the  camp,  and  when  marching,  to  protect  the  front,  flank,  and 
rear  of  the  column  while  passing  twice  through  a  dangerous 
defile,  thirteen  miles  in  length,  under  a  constant  fire  of  match- 
lock-men. It  is  said  that  in  making  this  march  Runjeet  Singh 
lost  1,000  men.  The  Commander-in-Chief  does  not  know 
whether  this  story  is  correct  or  not,  but  Brigadier  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  has  not  lost  twenty,*  nor  was  there  one  bit  of  baggage 
taken  by  our  enemies,  though  they  are  renowned  for  being  the 
most  daring  and  dexterous  plunderers  in  the  world."  Successful 
as  the  forcing  of  the  Eohat  pass  was  as  a  military  operation,  it 
was  a  &ilure  from  a  political  point  of  view,  as  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  being  inexperienced  in  this  species  of  warfare,  was  too 
hurried  in  his  operations,  and  refused  to  permit  the  conflagration 
of  the  villages.  The  result  was  that,  scarcely  had  the  British 
column  emerged  from  the  pass,  on  the  28th  February,  than  the 
Afreedees  compelled  Captain  Coke  to  withdraw  a  garrison  left 
in  a  small  tower  commanding  the  pass,  and  effectuaUy  closed  the 
road  between  Peshawur  and  Eohat,  though  they  refrained  from 
any  further  aggressive  steps.  At  length,  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, the  pass  allowances  were  raised  to  13,700  rupees,  and 
peace  was  restored  for  some  years."!* 

In  the  latter  part  of  1851,  the  Mohmunds  inhabiting  the 

*  Thii  WAS  exclufliTe  of  Uie  wounded,  aboat  serenty  in  number, 
t  Otir  relations  with  these  Afreedees  since  that  date  maj  be  briefly  told.    Until 
1853  they  gave  us  no  trouble,  but  in  that  year  the  Adam  Khail  section  rose,  and. 
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country  to  the  right  of  the  Khyber  pass,  proved  troublesome,  and, 
instigated  by  Saadut  Khan,  chief  of  Lalpoora,  committed  sundry 
depredations  on  British  villages.  In  order  to  coerce  them  into 
respect  for  our  frontier,  on  the  25th  October  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
marched  out  of  Peshawur  with  a  force  of  2,000  men,*  to  chastise 
the  Mohmunds  for  attacking  the  British  fort  at  Shubkuddur,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Michnee,  a  village,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Cabul  river,  surrounded  by  a  low  stone 
wall,  in  which  they  had  taken  post.  The  first  operation  was  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  of  Rehimdad  Khan  and  the  surrounding 
villages,  as  well  as  of  the  stores  of  grain.  Sir  Colin  took  up  his 
station  at  the  small  native  fort  of  Dubb,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
three  companies  of  the  7lst  N.I.,  a  camp  being  formed  in  rear 
of  the  Punj-rao  range  of  hills,  where  frequent  skirmishes  took 
place  between  his  outposts  and  the  Mohmunds,  who  were  rein- 
forced by  Saadut  Khan's  men  from  Lalpoora.  On  the  8th 
December,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  attacked  a  detachment 
located  at  Mutta,  to  the  north-east  of  Dubb,  but  were  repulsed 

seizing  the  tower  on  the  crest  of  the  Kohat  pass,  closed  the  road  and  fired  on  Britiah 
officers.  Negotiations  were  speedily  opened,  but  fell  through,  and  the  Puhjanb 
Govemment  then  endeayoored  to  hold  the  pass  without  their  aid.  A  fort  was  baili 
at  the  Peshawur  end,  now  known  as  Fort  Mackeson,  and  Captain  Coke,  with  a 
portion  of  his  own  regiment  and  some  Kohat  levies,  endeayoored  to  bmld  a  fortified 
post  on  the  crest  of  the  pass,  about  seven  miles  from  Kohat.  The  party  was  repulsed. 
Coke  being  himself  badly  wounded.  In  Koyember  of  the  same  year,  a  force  un<kr 
Colonel  Boileau  was  sent  out  from  Peshawur,  to  punish  the  Jowski  section  of  tho 
Adam  Khail'(also  ctdled  Borees,  from  their  village)  for  their  numerous  acts  of 
aggression.  Boree  was  burnt,  our  forces  suffering  a  loss  of  forty  killed  and  wounded. 
Ijie  strict  blockade  which  had  been  maintained  along  the  border  now  began  to  tell, 
and  feeling  the  effects  of  starvation,  the  Afreedees  gave  in,  and  entered  into  a 
covenant  to  keep  the  pass  open  and  clear  for  traffic  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  1S,700 
rupees.  Affairs  remained  tolerably  quiet  until  March  1S55,  when  it  was  foand 
necessary  to  punish  the  Aka  Khail  Afreedees,  who  had  attacked  and  out  up  46  c»f 
our  men,  and  carried  off  10,000  rupees  of  treasure.  Colonel  Craigie,  of  the  23tad 
Foot,  accordmgly  moved  out  from  Peshawur  with  a  strong  force,  and  destroyed  the 
villages  of  Adam  and  Miri  Khail,  with  a  loss  of  40  men,  including  one  offiosr.  In 
1856  complications  again  arose,  and  the  Kohat  pass  was  once  more  closed  for  traffic 
In  a  few  months,  however,  affairs  were  smoothed  over,  and  for  ten  years  quietude 
reigned  on  the  Peshawur  border.  The  spring  of  1866  saw  the  Hassan  Khail,  a  sectioD 
of  the  Adam  Khail  branch  of  Afreedees,  committing  overt  acts  of  aggression,  but  a 
punitive  expedition  soon  brought  them  to  their  senses.  In  1873  they  gave  trouble 
and  were  again  punished,  and,  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Commissioner  ol 
Peshawur  ctdled  upon  them  to  ^ut  the  road  into  a  fit  state  of  repair  for  the  passage 
of  artillery,  which  aroused  their  suspicions  that  annexation  of  the  highlands  was 
intended,  they  declined.  On  this  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  stopped  their  subsidy,  and. 
after  much  desultory  fighting  between  the  Afreedees  and  the  garrisons  of  Koluit  and 
Peshawur,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  and  they  were  brought  to  reason.  ^The 
operations  of  the  two  coltmms  in  the  Jowaki  Afreedee  countixbetween  November 
1877  and  January  1878,  are  too  recent  to  need  repetition.  Thanks  to  the  fore- 
thought and  good  judgment  of  Brigadier-Generals  Keyes  and  Boss,  they  were 
attended  with  signal  success  and  with  few  casualties. 

*  Two  companies  each  from  HJkTs.  6l8t  and  98th  Begiments ;  a  wing  of  the  71st 
N.I. ;  the  66th  Qhoorkhaa ;  the  2nd  Irregular  Cavalry ;  a  field  battery,  and  a  company 
of  sappers. 
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with  loss.  There  was  much  restlessness  among  the  border 
tribes  along  that  portion  of  the  frontier,  and  the  late  noted 
Akhoond,  the  fanatical  ruler  of  Swat,  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  rally  all  his  co-religionists,  and  descend  into  the  plains 
and  measure  swords  with  the  British.  Accordingly,  on  Christmas 
Day,  1,800  of  his  people  made  an  irruption  into  British  terri- 
tory, when  Lieutenant  Lumsden  hastened  to  the  threatened 
point  with  his  Ouides  (whom  he  had  raised  in  1848  for  service 
at  Mooltan  under  Herbert  Edwardes),  and  kept  them  in  check. 
Matters  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  for  some  weeks,  the 
Mohmunds  and  Swatees  gathering  in  force;  and  Sir  Cdin 
Campbell,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  directed 
Brigadier  Markham  to  hasten  his  departure  from  Rawul  Pindee, 
and  join  him  at  Peshawur  with  a  British  regiment.  The  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  Dost  Mahomed,  was  at  this  time  in  treaty  with 
Saadut  Khan,  who  had  an  interview  at  Jellalabad  with  Jellal* 
oo-Deen,  son  of  the  fsunous  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  and  grand- 
son of  the  Ameer ;  and  later,  the  Dost's  envoy,  the  Meer  Akhor 
2 [aster  of  the  Horse),  met  him  at  Lalpoora^  the  capital  of  the 
ohmunds,  and  assured  him  of  his  master's  friendship.  But 
the  Ameer  was  too  astute,  and  his  son  and  heir,  Qholam 
Hvder,  too  sincere  a  friend  of  the  British,  for  the  proposab  to 
take  the  practical  form  of  material  help.* 

*  The  following  are  some  detuU  of  the  Fathan  tribes  inhabiting  the  north-west 
frontier,  derived  from  the  AfyhamstoH  of  ike  Afghani  of  Dr.  Bellew,  a  member  of 
Sir  HaiT^  Lomsdeo's  mission  to  Oandabar^  in  1857,  and  other  sonroes.  The  term 
Pathan  is  a  oorraption  of  Pnkhtan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  by 
Hahomed  on  Kiah,  who,  with  five  otlier  chief  men,  had  proceeded  to  Medina  to 
examine  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Prophet,  and,  becoming  converts,  returned  to 
Afghanistan  to  proselvtise  their  fellow  oonntrymen,  the  Afghans  of  the  present 
day,  who  style  themselves  the  Beni-Israel,  or  sons  of  Israel,  and  daim  lineal  descent 
from  Saol,  who  had  two  sons,  Barakiah  and  Iramia  (Jeremiah)  whose  son  was 
named  Afghana.  The  principal  Pathan  tribes  are  the  Dnranees,  Eakars,  Gilzyes, 
Povindahs,  and  others  of  Afghanistan  proper ;  and  on  the  north-west  frontier,  the 
Tnsofsye,  nnmberingalt<^ther  78,000  fighting  men ;  the  Afreedees,  25,000;  and  the 
Wuseerees,  30,000.  The  Yosofcyes  indnde  the  clans  (Khails)  of  the  Swat  vallev  and 
western  slopes  of  the  Black  Moontain ;  the  Ohargaxye,  who  inhabit  both  banks  of 
the  Indus  above  Bonair  and  Umbeyla ;  the  Hussunzye,  also  of  the  Black  Mountain ; 
the  Mada  Khaal,  who  inhabit  the  north  slopes  of  the  M^abun ;  the  Amazye ;  the 
Kbudu  Khail ;  the  Bani^e,  inhabiting  the  west  end  of  the  Swat  valley ;  and  the 
Jaduns,  south  side  of  Mount  Mahabun  and  Haxara  district.  The  Utman  Khail 
inhabit  the  hills  north  of  Peshawur,  between  the  Mohmunds  and  Tusufms,  and 
number  about  80,000  people ;  and  the  Mohmunds,  whose  country  extends  nom  the 
Swat  border  to  the  Cabul  river,  and  whose  chief  towns  are  Lalpoora  and  Daka,  are 
numbered  at  40,000  souls.  The  Afreedees,  already  described,  inhabit  the  lower  and 
easternmost  spurs  of  the  Sufaid  Koh  range  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  plain  of 
Peshawur.  Tliey  are  divided  into  eight  great  tribes,  which  again  are  subdivided  into  no 
less  than  180  clans,  of  whom  the  prindmil  are  the  Eookee,  the  Adam  Khail— of  which 
the  Jowakis  who  gave  trouble  in  the  &ohat  pass  a  few  years  sgo  are  a  subdivision — 
and  the  Zaka  Kh^l.  The  Pathan  tribe  of  Orakzyes,  who  inhabit  the  Tirah  highlands 
north  and  west  of  Kohat,  number  30,000  people ;  Uie  ndghbouring  Zaimukhts,  in  the 
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The  expedition  against  Saadut  Khan  had  rather  an  abortive 
termination,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  not  as  familiar 
with  frontier  fighting  as  Chamberlain,  Coke,  Lumsden,  and  other 
border  officers,  returned  to  Peshawur  in  February,  leaving  gar- 
risons at  Dubb  and  Shubkuddur,  upon  which  the  hill  tribes 
immediately  moved  down  on  some  unprotected  villages,  which 
they  burnt  to  the  ground.  On  the  16th  February,  1852,  the 
Mohmunds  came  down  in  the  direction  of  Mutta,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  skirmish  took  place  near  Dubb,  while  Saadut 
Khan  was  mote  active  than  ever  in  raising  the  frontier  tribes. 
Accordingly  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  soon  again  in  the  field. 
On  the  11th  March  he  left  Peshawur  for  the  Yusufeye  country, 
with  2,500  men,  consisting  of  one  troop  horse  artillery,  600 
men  of  H.M.'s  32nd,  a  wing  of  the  29th  N.I.,  the  66th  N.L 
(Ghoorkhas),  15th  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  a  company  of  sappers 
and  miners.  On  the  20th  the  Mohmunds  attacked  him  in  great 
strength  and  with  much  determination  at  Punj  Bao,  but,  after  a 
hardly-contested  action  lasting  three  hours,  were  driven  ofiF  with 
considerable  loss.  On  the  27th  March  he  returned  to  canton- 
ments at  Peshawur,  having  mulcted  the  Ranizyes,  who  har- 
boured the  Swatee  party  that  attacked  Lumsden's  Guides  at 
Goojur-Guree,  in  5,000  rupees.  But  so  incorrigible  were  these 
tribes  of  hill  robbers  that  within  three  days  of  his  return  firom 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Yusufzye  valley,  the  Mohmunds 
and  Swatees  again  assembled  in  considerable  force,  the  latter 
under  their  spiritual  leader,  the  Akhoond.  On  the  Slst  March 
a  party  of  Mohmunds  made  9.  raid  into  British  territory,  around 
the  fort  of  Shubkuddur,  situated  some  twenty  miles  north-west 

hills  between  Meranzye  and  Kooram,  muster  25,000  souls ;  the  Tons  and  Jajis  of  the 
Kooram  valley,  who  are  not  considered  Pathans,  bat  Mogols  (Sir  H.  Edwardes  was  of 
opinion  that  they  came  from  Bawol  Pindee),  30,000 ;  and  the  Dawaris  of  the  Dawar 
valley  are  20*000  in  number.  The  Wuzeerees,  who  inhabit  the  ooimtry  from  Thai 
to  the  Gomul  pass,  number  260,000,  and  are  stronger  in  fighting  men  than  the 
Afreedees,  and  second  only  to  the  Ynsufzyes.  The  Sheoraunees,  85,000  souls,  and 
the  Ushtaranees,  8,000,  dwell  on  the  outer  skirts  of  the  Wuzeeree  hills,  adjoining 
the  southern  side  of  Bunnoo  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Then 
there  are  the  Bungush,  of  the  Meeransye,  Kohat»  and  Kooram  valleys,  100,000 
souls ;  and  the  Khutuks,  south-east  part  of  Kohat,  100,000,  both  in  British  territory ; 
and  the  Shinwaris,  east  valleys  of  Sufaid  Koh,  50,000 ;  the  Khngianis  in  the  Jellalabad 
district,  50,000;  the  Povindahs,  between  the  Ohilxyes,  KaJnirs,  and  Wuzeerees, 
50,000  souls ;  Khostwals,  of  the  upper  Khost  valley,  12,000;  the  Manghals  of  the 
Kooram  vallev  and  parts  of  Zurmut,  25,000,  all  of  whom  are  or  were  independent 
tribes,  or  owed  allegiance  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabal.  These  are  the  most  important  of 
the  Pathan  tribes.  The  Belooch  frontier  tribes  include  the  Kasranees,  north  of 
Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  and  the  Bozdars ;  the  Kutrans,  said  not  to  be  Beloochees,  but 
Pathans :  and  the  Lagharees,  always  a  loyal  and  well  affected  tribe  towards  the 
British,  all  opposite  to  Dera  Ohazee  Khan.  The  Ghurchanees,  the  Murrees,  a  warlike 
tribe,  and  the  Boogtees,  are  subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat.  These  Belooch  tribes 
are  said  to  be  of  Arab  descent. 
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of  Peshawur,  and  a  few  days  later  Saadut  Khan  assembled  in 
great  strength  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  fort  and  village. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  proceeded  from  Peshawur  to  reconnoitre,  and 
reinforced  the  fort  with  two  troops  of  the  15th  Irregular  Cavalry, 
and,  on  the  14th,  again  proceeded  thither  with  2  guns  and  50 
sowars.  On  the  following  day,  as  the  Mohmunds  were  close  to 
the  fort  to  the  number  of  6,000  armed  men,  he  went  out  to 
encounter  them  with  200  of  the  Irregulars,  100  of  the  7th  Light 
Cavalry,  and  the  2  guns,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  Native 
Infantry  on  duty  at  the  fort.  Some  skirmishing  took  place, 
but  the  enemy  retreated  aa  he  advanced,  and,  after  fighting  for 
three  hours,  he  returned  to  Shubkuddur.  On  the  16th,  600  of 
H.M/s  53rd,  mounted  on  elephants,  with  the  4  remaining  guns 
of  the  2nd  troop  1st  Brigade  Horse  Artillery,  proceeded  from 
Peshawur  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  but,  on  the  retirement  of 
the  Mohmunds,  Sir  Colin  returned  to  Peshawur  with  the  Euro- 
peans. The  disturbances  on  the  north-west  frontier  continued, 
and,  on  the  7th  May,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  marched  against  the 
Ootman  Khail  and  Banizyes  with  a  strong  force  of  3,000  men, 
consisting  of  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  some  foot  artillery  with 
2  howitzers,  600  of  KM.'s  32nd,  600  of  66th  (Ghoorkhas),  the 
1st  Punjaub  Infantry,  2nd  Punjaub  Cavalry,  and  some  pontoons 
to  bridge  the  Swat  river.  After  a  succession  of  petty  en- 
counters, with  small  loss  on  either  side,  on  the  13th  May  the 
hiU  fortified  village  of  Praunghur,  described  as  a  very  strong 
place,  was  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  heights  were  covered 
with  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  who  engaged  the  Guide  corps, 
66th  (Ghoorkhas),  and  Coke's  1st  Punjaub  Infantry,  with  great 
spirit,  although  the  guns  played  upon  them  with  eflfect.  The 
gallant  manner  in  which  the  1st  Punjaub  Infantry,  under  their 
brave  leader,  stormed  the  fortified  village,  specially  elicited  the 
admiration  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

On  the  17th  Sir  Colin  engaged  about  8,000  of  the  Swatees, 
who  had  come  down  into  the  Banizye  valley  at  Istakote,  the 
first  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  While  reconnoitring 
with  the  Guide  cavalry  a  volley  was  fired  into  them,  by  which 
six  men  were  knocked  over,  when  he  brought  up  the  whole  of 
his  infantry,  including  H.M.'s  32nd,  and  drove  back  the  enemy 
after  a  stubborn  resistance.  In  this  affair,  which  assumed  the 
proportions  of  an  action.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  himself  led  the 
Guide  cavalry  to  the  charge,  and  this  fine  regiment  suffered 
severely,  their  gallant  leader,  Lumsden,  being  wounded,  besides 
12  troopers  killed  and  21  wounded.     On  the  1st  June  Sir  Colin 
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Campbell  returned  to  Peshawur,  and  soon  after  resigned  the 
command  of  the  division  on  account  of  his  health. 

Though  the  hill  tribes  had  suffered  severely  at  his  hands, 
they  had  not  submitted ;  and,  though  the  loss  of  life  was  con- 
siderable, the  operations  were  not  of  the  decisive  character  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  under  the  management  of 
officers  trained  to  this  species  of  warfare. 

On  the  question  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  operations 
conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  during  the  year  1852,  opinion 
was  divided.  Officers  of  experience  declared  that  the  chastise- 
ment was  ineffectual — ^and  subsequent  events  appeared  to  bear 
this  out — ^because  the  villages  and  property  of  the  hillmen  were 
not  burnt,  and  their  flocks  carried  off.  It  was  said  that  without 
the  infliction  of  such  punishment,*  and  payment  of  fines  for 

*  In  thiff  conflict  of  opinion  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  Qovernor  of  Bombajr*  Agrees 
with  Sir  Neville  Charaberhin.  For  many  years— almost  tbrooghont  his  administrataoo 
of  the  Punjaub — this  able  pablic  servant  was  secretary  to  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Punjaub  is  exceeded  by  no  man  living.  Speaking  of  tbe 
tribes  on  our  north-weflt  frontier  in  1856,  he  says :— "  The  enemy  does  not  possess 
troops  that  stand  to  be  attacked,  nor  defensible  posts  to  be  taken,  nor  innooent 
subjects  to  be  spared  He  has  only  rough  hills  to  be  penetrated,  robber  fastoeases 
to  be  scaled,  and  dwellings  containing  people,  all  of  them,  to  a  man,  concerned  in 
hostilities.  There  is  not  a  single  man  of  them  who  is  innocent,  who  is  not,  or  has 
not  been,  engaged  in  offences,  or  who  does  not  fully  support  the  misoondnct  of  his 
tribe,  and  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  armed  banditti.  The  enemy  harass  ths 
troops  as  they  approach,  threading  the  defiles ;  and  leave  the  village  carrying  off 
eveiything  that  can  be  carried,  abiuidoning  only  immovable  proper^,  walls,  roofs, 
and  crops-- what  are  the  troops  then  to  do?  Are  they  to  spare  these  crops  and 
houses,  losing  the  only  opportunity  they  are  ever  likely  to  have  of  inflicting  aiamage 
on  the  enemy?  Marching  back  to  their  Quarters  without  effectmg  anything,  amidbt 
the  contempt  of  the  hillmen,  who  would  attribute  the  sparing  of  the  property  to 
nothing  but  their  incapacity.  These  villages  and  grain  are  the  resources  and  sinews 
of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  the  basis  of  operations.  They  are  as  much  the  property 
of  the  enemy  as  the  stores,  convoys,  arms  and  munitions  belonging  to  the  army  in  the 
field.  The  latter  would  never  be  spared ;  why  should  the  former  ?  To  spare  these 
villages  would  be  about  as  reasonable  as  to  spare  the  commissariat  supplies  or  arsenals 
of  a  civilised  enemy."  Speaking  of  severe  measures  he  adds :—  **  The  result  was 
almost  invariably  the  submission  and  subsequent  good  conduct  of  the  tribe  punished  in 
this  summary  manner.  Defensive  measures  alone  have  been  found  ineffectual.  Tbe 
defensive  system  was  that  which  was  first  attempted.  Fifteen  forts  and  fifty  posts  were 
established  along  the  frontier,  and  many  hundreds  of  miles  regularly  patrollcxl ;  but  tbe 
hillmen  would  suddenly  descend  from  their  heights,  plunder  the  surrounding  country, 
and  make  off  with  their  spoils  before  a  force  could  turn  out  to  oppose  them.  l%e 
storming  of  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  aknoet  inaooosaibls 
homes,  inspired  them,  however,  with  a  salutary  terror  of  their  powerful  neighboors.** 
Of  the  character  of  those  hillmen  Mr.  Temple  said :— **  They  have  nothing  approaching 
to  government  or  civil  institutions.  Thev  have  for  the  most  part  no  edacatioo.  They 
have  nominally  a  religion,  but  Mohammedanism,  as  understood  by  them,  is  no  better,  or 
perhaps  is  actually  worse,  thnn  the  creeds  of  the  wildest  races  on  earth.  In  their  ejes 
the  one  great  commandment  is  blood  for  Uood,  and  fire  and  sword  for  all  infidels — ^ttiat 
is  for  all  people  not  Mohamme<1ans.  They  are  superstitious  and  priest^dden.  But 
the  priests  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  bigoted,  and  use  their  influence  simply  for 
preaching  crusades  against  unbelievers,  and  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed  sgainst  the  defenceless  people  of  the  plain.  They  are  thievish  aod 
predatory  to  the  last  degree.  The  Pathan  mother  often  prays  that  her  son  may  be  a 
successful  robber.    They  are  utterly  faithless  to  public  engagemects ;  it  would  never 
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depredations,  there  could  be  no  satisfstctory  political  result, 
and  in  point  of  fact  there  was  no  submission.  On  this  question 
of  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  villages  of  these  hillmen,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  held  opinions  shared  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  which 
were  honourable  to  his  heart,  though  whether  they  were  dictated 
by  sound  considerations  of  policy  is  another  question.  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  said,  in  his  report  on  the  results  of  his  expedition 
against  the  Wuzeerees,  in  1860,  **  To  have  thus  to  carry  destruc- 
tion, if  not  destitution,  into  the  homes  of  some  hundreds  of 
families  is  the  great  drawback  to  border  warfare;  but  with 
savage  tribes,  to  whom  there  is  no  right  but  might,  and  no  law 
to  govern  them  in  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
save  that  which  appeals  to  their  own  interests,  the  only  course, 
as  regards  humanity  as  well  as  policy,  is  to  make  all  suffer,  and 
thereby  for  their  own  interests  enlist  the  great  majority  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  safety."  This  is  the  opinion  held  by  Wilde, 
Green,  Lumsden,  Coke,  Keyes,  and  almost  every  frontier  officer 
of  experience,  and  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  Afghan  War  still 
in  progress,  by  Generals  Roberts,  Tytler,  and  other  commanding 
officers.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  the  other  hand,  held  more  mer- 
ciful views ;  but  whether  they  were  dictated  by  that  spirit  of 
contrariety  which  always  animated  that  able  but  cantankerous 

evea.  occur  to  their  mindfl  that  an  oath  on  the  Koran  was  binding  if  against  their 
interests.  It  most  be  added  that  they  are  fierce  and  bloodthirsty.  They  are  never 
without  weapons;  when  grazing  their  cattle,  when  driving  beasts  of  burden,  when 
tilling  the  soil,  they  are  still  armed.  They  are  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other. 
Bverr  tribe  and  section  of  a  tribe  has  its  internecine  wars,  every  family  its  hereditary 
blood  feuds,  and  every  individual  his  personal  foes.  There  is  hardly  a  man  whose 
hands  are  unstained.  Each  person  counts  up  his  murders.  Each  tribe  has  a  debtor 
and  credit  account  with  ifcs  neighbours,  life  for  life.  Beckless  of  the  lives  of  others, 
they  are  not  sparing  of  their  own.  They  consider  retaliation  and  revenge  the 
strongest  of  all  obligations.  They  possess  gallantry  and  courage  themselves,  and 
admire  such  qualities  in  others.  Men  of  the  same  party  will  stand  by  one  another  in 
danger.  To  their  minds,  hospital!^  is  the  first  of  virtues.  Any  person  who  can 
make  his  way  into  their  dwellings  will  not  only  be  safe,  but  will  be  sindly  received, 
but  as  soon  as  he  has  left  the  roof  of  his  entertainer,  he  may  be  robbed  or  killed. 
They  are  charitable  to  the  indigent  of  their  own  tribe.  They  possess  the  pride  of 
birth,  and  regard  ancestral  associations.  They  are  not  averse  to  civilisation  when- 
ever they  have  felt  its  benefits ;  thev  are  fond  of  trading,  and  also  of  cultivating  ; 
but  th^  are  too  fickle  and  excitable  to  be  industrious  m  agriculture  or  anything 
else.  ThBj  will  take  military  service,  and,  though  impatient  of  discipline,  will  prove 
faithful,  unless  excited  by  fanaticism.  Such  bnefly  is  their  character,  replete  with 
the  unaccountable  inconsistencies,  with  that  mixture  of  opposite  vices  and  virtues, 
belonging  to  savages."^  Were  it  possible  for  them  to  forget  for  a  time  their  mutoal 
grievances,  and  to  act  in  concert,  their  numbers  and  fierceness  would  render  them  a 
truly  formidable  foe.  Mr.  Temple  estimated  the  fighting  men  of  the  independent 
tribes  at  135,000,  and  of  those  within  the  British  territory  at  80,000.  Fortunately, 
these  tribes  hate  one  another  with  an  intensity  that  excludes  all  immediate  dan^r 
of  combination.  **  When  one  tribe,  or  section  of  a  tribe,**  says  Mr.  Temple,  **  is  hostile, 
it  generally  happens  that  another  tribe  or  section  is  friendly.  Situated  as  we  now  are, 
the  support  of  some  tribes  could  be  always  counted  upon  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
Anything  approaching  to  a  general  combination  is  a  continijgency  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  probability.'*^ 
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genius,  or  by  his  views  of  what  was  just  and  politic,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  He  was  at  this  time  in  England,  having  re- 
signed the  Indian  command,  and  writes  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who,  like  him,  was  an  "  irreconcilable "  in  his  hatred  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  :  **  Sir  Colin  has  been  with  me  here  for  a  few 
days,  and  his  accounts  of  the  unprovoked  attacks  and  cruelties 
on  the  tribes  around  Peshawur  are  almost  beyond  belief:  his 
efforts  to  prevent  such  injustice  was  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 
I  wish  your  lordship  knew  him ;  you  might  get  from  him  the 
shameful  way  in  which  whole  districts  have  been  devastated, 
and  the  most  beautiful  villages  burnt,  without  any  apparent 
reason  but  the  desire  of  the  politicals  to  appear  *  vigorous '  in 
the  eyes  of  Dalhousie  !  I  told  Campbell  what  I  think :  that  such 
deeds  disgrace  our  arms,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  Justice 
to  the  crown  under  whose  flag  we  fight,  and  justice  to  those 
who  are  so  oppressed,  demands  that  oppression  should  be  made 
public."  On  this  conflict  of  opinion  we  would  observe  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  apparently  changed  his  views  as  to  the  necessity 
of  burning  villages  to  bring  enemies  to  subjection  ;  for  in  1858  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Oude,  expressing  his  inten- 
tion to  bum  every  place  from  which  a  shot  was  fired  at  his  troops. 
There  can  be  but  one  feeling  in  all  humane  and  right-feeling 
minds  regarding  thb  question  of  desolating  the  homes  of  these 
mountaineers,  and  rendering  homeless  their  unoffending  women 
and  children ;  but  we  have  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  equally 
unoffending  people  on  our  side  of  the  border,  who  are  debarred 
by  our  laws  from  retaliating,  and  are  taught  to  look  to  us  for 

f)rotection.  The  question,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be.  Which 
ine  of  conduct  would  best  effect  the  protection  of  the  unarmed 
villagers  within  British  territory?  On  this  point  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  experienced  frontier  officers  is  in  favour 
of  the  harsh  measures  deprecated  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier. 

On  resigning  the  command  at  Peshawur,  Sir  Colin  returned 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
was  intimated  to  him  that  he  had  better  retire,  as  his  militaiy 
measures  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  condition  of  the  frontier 
far  from  satisfactory.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  he  carried  with  him  on  his  retirement  the  regret  of  those 
associated  with  him,  and  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the 
officers  under  his  command.  Thus  it  happened  that  when, 
within  five  years,  he  returned  to  India  at  an  unexampled  crisis 
in  her  destiny,  his  advent  w^as  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all 
da.sscs  of  the  commuiiity. 
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The  Crimean  War— Sir  Colin  Campbell's  services  at  the  Alma  and  at  Balaclava-  The 
Indian  Mutiny—Is  appointed  Commander-in-Chief— His  arrangrments  for  the 
Campaign— The  Belief  of  Lucknow— The  battle  of  Cawnpore  and  dispersion  of  the 
GwaUor  Insurgenta— Siege  of  Lucknow— The  Bohilcund  Campaign  and  capture  of 
Bareilly- The  Campaign  in  Oude— End  of  the  Mutiny— Lortl  Clyde  resigns  the 
command  and  returns  to  England— Death  and  Funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey — 
Character  of  Lord  Clyde—  Conclusion. 

On  his  arrival  in  EDgland  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  received  as  an  officer  of  established  reputation, 
but  so  slow  had  been  his  promotion  that,  though  having  a 
record  of  over  44  years'  service  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe, 
he  found  himself  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  Colonel  on  the 
half-pay  list.  He  had  longed  for  rest  and  retirement,  yet  when  it 
came,  his  restless,  ambitious  spirit  fretted  against  the  frivolities  of 
club-life  in  London.  There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it,  and  he 
bore,  with  such  resignation  as  he  could  command,  the  otium  cum 
dignitate  he  had  so  well  earned.  But  deliverance  was  at  hand 
from  the  thraldom  of  idleness,  and,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  he  offered  his  services  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  First,  or  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
division.  When  we  consider  the  length  and  brilliancy  of  the 
services  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mander of  his  division — excellent  soldier  and  popular  officer  as 
his  Royal  Highness  always  has  been — had  never  seen  a  shot 
fired  in  anger,  one  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  folly  and  cynical 
disregard  of  the  public  welfare  which  influenced  the  Ministry  in 
making  such  appointments.  But  they  were  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  arrangements  and  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea,  in  which  the  failure  of  our  arms  is  only  redeemed  by  the 
unsurpassed  valour  and  unmurmuring  fortitude  of  our  soldiers. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  joined  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  division 
at  Scutari  on  the  23rd  April,  1854,  and  assumed  command  of 
the  Highland  brigade,*  consisting  of  the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd 

*  On  the  24th  June  1854,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-OenenU. 
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regiments,  the  Commander  of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  forming 
the  second  brigade  of  the  Ist  Division,  being  Major-GenenJ 
Bentinck,  an  officer  who  had  seen  no  active  service.  Before  the 
stem  work  of  war  commenced,  reviews  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  manoeuvred  his  magnificent 
division  in  presence  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  Omar  Pasha, 
the  allied  Commanders-in-Chief,  who  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  at  the  discipline  and  grand  appearance 
of  these  c(yrp%  d'klitt.  But  exactitude  in  parade  movements  are 
not  the  only  test  of  efficiency  or  of  ability  to  stand  the  rough 
wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign  in  a  commander  or  his  army,  and 
within  the  next  few  months  these  noble  battalions  melted 
away  owing  to  the  imbecility  and  want  of  forethought  that 
characterised  our  military  administration.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
army,  the  1st  Division  was  moved  from  one  place  to  another  until, 
at  length,  on  the  14th  September,  it  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and 
on  the  20th  September  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 

In  this,  the  first  action  of  the  war,  was  displayed  the  igno- 
rance of  the  first  military  principles  of  which  so  many  examples 
were  given  in  its  later  conduct.  The  British  attack  against  the 
Russian  batteries  was  delivered  by  the  Light  Division,  supported 
by  the  1st  Division,  but  the  brigades  were  unskilfully  handled, 
and  the  regiments  were  not  properly  deployed  so  as  to  deliver 
their  fire  with  the  best  eflfect.  "  When  the  advance  was 
sounded,"  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  "  the  Light  Division  was  lying 
down  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  Behind  them  were  the 
2nd  Division.  On  the  left  of  the  Light  Division  were  the  Guards, 
and  next  them  the  Highland  brigade.  Behind  the  1st  Division 
was  the  3rd  division.  The  Light  Division  deployed  in  the  follow- 
ing order  : — On  the  left  was  the  77th,  next  the  88th,  in  advance 
of  the  88th  a  little,  and  on  their  right,  were  the  19th.  These 
regiments  formed  BuUer's  brigade,  and  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what mismanaged.  The  88th  were  actually  in  square  under 
fire,  were  stopped  as  they  were  in  motion  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  division,  and  were  ordered  by 
him  to  form  line." 

Major-General  Codrington's  brigade  of  the  Light  Division, 
consisting  of  the  7th,  23rd,  and  33rd  regiments,  unsupported  by 
Buller*s  brigade,  save  the  19th  Regiment,  attacked  the  Russian 
batteries  on  the  hill  above  the  Alma,  and  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  Russian  fire,but  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  battery 
they  had  captured  at  great  expenditure  of  blood.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  now  brought  up  his  division  to  support  the  Light,  or 
Sir  George  Brown's,  Division,  and  the  Guards  and  Highlanders 
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advanced  in  magnificent  style  across  the  Alma  and  up  the  slope 
on  the  other  bank.  Before  commencing  this  movement,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  Highlanders  in  the 
following  words  : — "  Highlanders,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you  ;  it  is  that  you  will  act  so  as  to  justify  me  in  asking  permission 
of  the  Queen  to  wear  a  bonnet  I  *  Don't  pull  a  trigger  until  you 
are  within  a  yard  of  the  Russiana"  Another  authority  says : — 
**  Before  the  action  had  begun,  and  whilst  his  men  were  still 
in  column,  Campbell  had  spoken  to  his  brigade  a  few  words — 
words  simple  and  for  the  most  part  workmwilike — yet  touched 
with  the  fire  of  warlike  sentiment.  '  Now,  men,  you  are  going 
into  action.  Remember  this,  whoever  is  wounded — I  don't  care 
what  his  rank  is — must  lie  where  he  falls  till  the  bandsmen 
come  to  attend  him.  No  soldier  must  go  carrying  off  wounded 
men.  If  any  soldier  does  such  a  thing  his  name  shall  be 
stuck  up  in  his  parish  church.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about 
firing.  Your  officers  will  tell  you  when  it  is  time  to  open  fire. 
Be  steady.  Keep  silence.  Fire  low.  Now,  men,  the  army  will 
watch  us ;  make  me  proud  of  the  Highland  brigade  I ' "  What- 
ever were  the  exact  words,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  eoul- 
stirring  addresses  contained  the  pith  of  the  few  sentences  he 
addressed  to  his  men,  who  responded  with  a  noble  alacrity  to 
the  demand  of  their  trusty  leader,  f 

As  the  Highlanders  advanced  they  found,  in  their  front,  the 

*  Whether  this  is  apoMCfyphal  or  not,  we  cftnoot  tell,  but  we  have  lir.  Rnmeirs 
anthorit^  for  the  following  incident,  which  he  learned  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
lips  during  the  Indian  Mutiny :— After  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  over,  Lord 
Baglan  came  to  him  OTidently  labouring  under  some  strong  emotion,  and  Sir  Colin, 
to  divert  his  attention,  said : — *'  My  Lord,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  your  lorddiip. 
It  is,  that  while  I  am  with  the  brigade,  I  may  be  permitted  to  wear  the  Highland 
bonnet." 

t  Kinglake  says  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  —^  Campbell  was  not  the  slave,  he  was 
the  master  of  his  calliuff,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  hiul  been  able  to  save  his  intellect 
from  the  fate  of  being  drowned  in  military  details.  He  knew  that  although  a  General 
must  have  a  complete  mastery  of  even  the  smallest  of  such  things,  still  they  were  only 
a  part— a  minute  though  essential  part— of  the  great  science  of  war.  He  understood 
the  precious  materials  of  which  our  army  is  formed.  He  heartily  loved  our  soldiery, 
for  he  was  a  soldier,  and  had  fellow  feelings  with  soldiers,  and  they  had  fellow  feeling 
with  him.  Instinctively  they  knew  that  together  they  might  do  great  things — he 
by  their  help,  the;y  by  his.  iLUOwing  the  worth  of  their  devotion  and  of  their  bodilv 
strength,  he  cherished  them  with  watchful  care ;  and  they  on  their  part  loved, 
honoured,  and  obeyed  him,  with  a  faith  that  all  he  ordered  was  right.  He  set  great 
store  upon  discipline,  but  it  was  never  for  discipline's  sake  that  he  did  so,  but  because  he 
knew  it  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  military  ascendency.  So  although  the  officers 
and  soldiers  serving  under  him  got  no  more  rest  than  was  good  for  them,  they  were 
never  vexed  wantonly ;  and  in  proportion  as  the^jr  grew  in  Imowledge  of  their  calling 
they  came  to  understand  why  it  was  that  their  chief  compelled  them  to  toil.  A  bodily 
ardour  for  fighting  may  be  more  or  less  masked  and  hidden ;  but  he  to  whom  this 
great  passion  is  wanting  is  without  the  quality  of  a  general.  For  warfare  is  so 
anxious  and  complex  a  business,  that  against  everv  vigorous  movement  heaps  of 
reasons  can  for  ever  be  found,  and  if  a  man  is  so  cold  a  lover  of  battle  as  to  have  no 
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88th  Connaught  Rangers — ^as  gallant  a  regiment  as  any  in  Her 
Majesty's  army — forming  part  of  BuUer's  brigade,  baited  and 
formed  into  square,  wben,  as  quoted  from  Russell's  pages,  our 
bero  went  up  to  them  and  ordered  them  to  form  line.  The 
Ist  Diviision  now  advanced  up  the  slope  amid  a  hurricane  of 
grape  and  bullets  which  they  returned  without  ceasing  their 
onward  march.  Some  confusion  was  caused  by  the  regiments 
of  the  Light  Division  retiring  through  the  Guards  to  re-form, 
and  at  this  time  it  is  said  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  that  the  Guards,  who  were  on  the  right, 
and  suflfered  most  heavily,  should  retire,  but  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, hearing  the  suggestion,  made  an  indignant  remonstrance, 
which  has  h^KJome  historical.  KLinglake  says  : — **  *  The  brigade 
of  Guards  will  be  destroyed ;  ought  it  not  to  fell  back  ? '  When 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  heard  this  saying  his  blood  rose  so  high  that 
the  answer  he  gave — impassioned  and  far-resounding — was  of  a 
quality  to  govern  events.  *  It  is  better,  sir,  that  every  man  of 
Her  Majesty's  Guards  should  lie  dead  upon  the  field  Uian  that 
they  should  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy.'  Doubts  and 
questionings  ceased.  The  Division  went  forward."  It  was  a  noble 
rebuke  to  pusillanimous  council,  and  worthy  of  the  soldier  who, 
on  the  heights  of  the  Alma  as  in  the  jungles  of  ChiUianwallah, 
saved  British  honour,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  retrieved  the  day. 
Eighteen  days  later,  after  the  celebrated  flank  march  on 
Balaclava  (where  the  army  arrived  on  the  26th  September),  by 
which  Lord  Raglan  obtained  his  position  on  the  heights  which 
envelop  Sebastopol  on  the  south  side  from  the  sea  to  the  river 
Tchernaya,  the  siege  of  the  Russian  stronghold  was  commenced, 
and,  on  14th  October,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  placed  in  com- 
mand at  Balaclava,  an  unenviable  post,  as  disorder  reigned 
supreme,  and  cholera  was  raging  in  the  town,  which  "  was  in  a 
revolting  state."  **  The  appointment,"  says  Kinglake,  "  elicited 
proof  of  the  light  in  which  his  quality  as  a  soldier  was  regarded* 
For  several  days,  and  not  without  somewhat  of  reason,  men  at 
head-quarters — I  speak  not  of  Lord  Raglan  himself — had  been 
surmising  that  Balaclava  was  far  from  secure ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  chief  made  it  known  that  the  place  was  in  charge  of  Sir 
Colin,  people  went  to  an  extreme  of  confidence,  and  ceased  to 

Btronger  guide  than  the  poor  balance  of  the  arguments  and  counter-arguments  which 
he  addreeses  to  his  troubled  spirit,  his  mind,  driven  first  one  way  and  then  another, 
wiU  oscillate  or  even  revolve,  turning  miserably  on  its  own  axis,  and  making  no  move> 
ment  straight  forward.  Now  it  is  a  characteristic  still  marking  the  Scotti/>h  blood 
that  often— and  not  the  less  so  when  it  flows  in  the  veins  of  a  gentle-hearted  being 
— it  is  seen  to  fire  suddenly  and  strongly  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight.  CampbeU 
loved  warfare  with  a  deep  passion,  and  at  the  thought  of  a  battle  his  grand,  rugged 
face  used  to  kindle  with  uncontrollable  joy.** 
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imagine  that  ground  where  he  was  commanding  eoiild  now  be 
the  seat  of  danger.     And  certainly  it  was  from  no  mere  friend- 
liness towards  Campbell  that  all  this  confidence  sprang,  for  his 
energy — a  disturbing  and  not  always  popular  quality — together 
with  the  singular  enmity  he  used  to  bear  towards  the  Guards, 
"was  enough  to  prevent  him  from  being  liked  in  proportion  to 
the  trust  he  inspired.      But  that  trust  was  deep.    The  business 
of  defending  Balaclava  with  the  slight  means  assigned  for  the 
purpose  was  no  longer  a  problem  nor  a  topic.      Men  knew  the 
old  soldier  was  there,  and  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  the  siege." 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  characteristic  disregard  of  self  where 
the  public  interests  were  concerned,  accepted  the  command  with- 
out hesitation,  though  he  inferred  that  he  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  his  senior  officer,  Lord  Lucan,  commanding  the 
Cavalry  Division,  an  erroneous  impression  which  Lord  lUglan 
corrected.     Kinglake  says : — "  A  day  or  two  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  this  command,  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Raglan  turned  upon   the   strength   that  everybody 
supposed  to  be  given  to  the  Balaclava  defences  by  the  presence 
there  of  one   man;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  sense  of 
security  which  the  appointment  created  enabled  a  reader  of  the 
Wellington  despatches  and  letters  to  feel  the  force  of  those 
expressions  of  the  Duke's  in  which  he  used  to  speak  of  himself 
as  dependent  for  his  repose  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
some  one  man ;  upon  the  presence,  for  instance,  of  Murray,  as  his 
Quartermaster-General,  or  upon  the  absence  of  Massena  as  his 
opponent.     Lord  Baglan  seemed  much  gratified  by  hearing  of 
the  moral  eflFect  produced  by  the  appointment,  and  then  said 
that  he  had  been  greatly  pleased  at  the  way  in  which  Camp- 
bell accepted   the  charge.      He    said    that   upon    his  asking 
Campbell  to  take  charge  of  Balaclava,  Campbell,  though  he 
supposed  at  the  moment  that  he  was  to  be  subordinated  to 
Lord  Lucan,  replied,  without  the  least  hesitation,  *  Certainly,  sir, 
1  will  place  myself  at  once  under  Lord  Lucan*s  orders.'     Lord 
Baglan  said  he  immediately  explained  to  Sir  Colin  that  his  was 
to  be  an  independent  command."     The  troops  placed  under 
Campbell's  command  were  a  miscellaneous  body,  consisting  of  the 
93rd  Highlanders  and  about  1,200  marines  and  marine  artillery, 
which  protected  the  town  and  inner  line,  a  battery  of  artillery 
fix>m  the  3rd  Division,  a  battalion  of  detachments  formed  of  weakly 
men,  and  about  3,000  Turkish  infantry,  who  occupied  the  newly- 
constructed  redoubts  in  the  outer  line.  In  the  valleys  to  the  north 
of  the  town  the  cavalry  were  encamped,  but  they  were  under 
the  orders  of  a  senior  ofiicer,  Lord  Lucan,  who  had  seen  no  service. 
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The  position  of  Balaclava,  as  the  port  whence  the  English 
drew  their  supplies,  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  safety  of  the  allies,  who  had  on  their  flank,  and  rear 
a  large  field  army,  which  might  select  its  own  position  and 
time  for  delivering  an  attack.  Lord  Raglan  had  lost  no  time  in 
fortifying  Balaclava  with  earthworks,  and,  though  the  garrison 
was  manifestly  insufficient,  and  the  works,  specially  the  outer 
line  of  defences,  were  faulty,*  the  appointment  of  a  commander 
of  the  experience  and  judgment  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  infused 
a  general  feeling  of  security,  which  was  shared  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief on  his  receiving  a  report  from  Sir  Colin,  that  **  we 
are  now  very  strong  as  well  as  secure."  The  strength  of  the 
position  and  the  sense  of  security  in  the  commauder  were  tested 
on  the  memorable  25th  October,  a  day  of  disaster  no  less  than 
of  glorious  memories,  in  which  not  onlv  British  Cavalry  showed 
what  discipline  and  valour  will  effect,  but  a  single  British  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  confident  in  itself  and  its  commander,  performed 
a  deed  which  will  live  equally  long  in  history. 

Lord  Lucan  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  were  out  reconnoitring  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  October,  when  they  discerned  heavy 
columns  of  Russians  advancing  on  Balaclava.  All  dispositions 
for  defence  were  c^uickly  made,  and  the  first  to  feel  the  attack 
were  the  Turkish  infantry,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  redoubts 
after  a  gallant  defence,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  them 
were  killed.  But  the  enemy  found  a  more  stubborn  foe  in  the 
93rd  Highlanders,  whom  Sir  Colin,  after  the  Russians  had 
carried  the  first  line  of  defences,  retired  and  drew  up  in  a  better 
position  in  the  rear.  Addressing  them,  he  spoke  in  the  follow- 
mg  words : — "  Remember,  men,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  retreat 
from  here.  You  must  all  die  where  you  stand ; "  to  which  these 
gallant  hearts  quickly  made  reply: — "Ay,  ay.  Sir  Colin,  we'll 
do  that."  They  understood  one  another,  these  Highland 
soldiers,  and  their  countryman ;  and  so  eager  were  the^gallant 
93rd  to  show  their  mettle  that  when  the  Russian  CavsJry, 
1,500  strong,  came  down  like  a  whirlwind,  riding  over  the  plain 
to  sweep  the  "thin  red  line"  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet.  The  veteran  commander,  quickly  divining 
their  intent,  shouted  out : — "  Ninety-third,  ninety-third,  damn 
all  that  eagerness  I "  and,  with  a  single  battalion,  well  in  hand,  he 

*  **  The  Engineen,"  says  EinglAke,  **  were  oonfident  in  tbe  secnritj  of  the  *■  mner 
line,*  and  at  times  certainly  Sir  Colin  Campbell  shared  their  belief ;  but  I  gather  tiiAt 
he  was  brought  into  an  anxious  state  of  mind  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  which 
weighed  upon  him,  and  his  language  in  regard  to  the  security  of  the  position  was  not 
always  the  same." 
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awaited  the  Russian  charge  with  the  calm  presage  of  yictory. 
Mr.  Russell  describes  the  incident.  **  As  the  Russian  cavalry, 
on  the  left  of  their  line,  crowned  the  hill  across  the  valley,  they 
perceived  the  Highlanders  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of  some  half- 
a-mile.  They  halted,  and  squadron  after  squadron  came  up  from 
the  rear.  The  Russians  drew  breath  for  a  moment,  and  then  in 
one  grand  line  dashed  at  the  Highlanders.  The  ground  flies 
beneath  their  horses'  feet ;  gathering  speed  at  every  stride,  they^ 
dash  on  towards  that  thin  red  streak  topped  with  a  line  of  steeL 
The  Turks  lired  a  volley  at  eight  hundred  yards,  and  ran.  As 
the  Russians  come  within  600  yards,  down  went  that  line  of 
steel  in  front,  and  out  rang  a  rolling  volley  of  Minie  musketry. 
The  distance  was  too  great ;  the  Russians  are  not  checked,  but 
swept  onwards,  here  and  there  knocked  over  by  the  shot  of  our 
batteries  above ;  but  ere  thev  come  within  250  yards,  another 
volley  flashes  from  the  levelled  rifles,  the  Russians  wheeled 
about  and  fled  fsuster  than  they  came.  'Bravo,  well  done, 
Highlanders  I '  shouted  the  excited  spectators.  But  events 
thickened ;  the  Highlanders  and  their  splendid  front  were  soon 
forgotten ;  men  scarcely  had  a  moment  to  think  of  this  fact, 
that  the  93rd  never  altered  their  formation  to  receive  that  tide 
of  horsemen.  *  No,'  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  '  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  form  them  even  four  deep.'  " 

Then  followed  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  brigade,  under 
Brigadier-General  Scarlett,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  arrived  from  the  camp  with  his  Guards  and  High- 
landers. '*  The  Duke,"  says  Russell,  "  came  up  to  Lord  Raglan 
for  orders,  and  his  lordship,  ready  to  give  the  honour  of  the  day 
to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  conunanded  at  Balaclava,  told  his 
Royal  Highness  to  place  himself  under  the  direction  of  the 
Brigadier.'  Half  an  hour  later  the  4th  Division  took  up 
their  position  in  advance  of  Balaclava,  and,  soon  after,  occurred 
the  memorable  and  disastrous  charge  of  the  Light  Cavahry. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  passed  the  dreary  winter  of  1854  without 
taking  part  in  the  fighting  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  or 
at  Inkerman,  on  the  5th  November,  when  the  Russians  made  a 
demonstration  towards  Balaclava.  On  the  28th  June,  1855, 
ten  days  after  the  disastrous  repulse  at  the  Redan,  Loixi  Raglan 
expired,  much  regretted  by  the  army.  Though  bis  lordship  could 
not  be  said  to  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  great  soldier,  his 
calm  heroism  extorted  universal  admiration,  while  his  dignity  of 
manner  commanded  from  the  French  generals  a  consideration 
for  his  small  army  to  which  their  numerical  strength  did  not 
entitle  them.     Many  other  changes  took  place  at  this  time. 
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General  Estcourt,  the  Adjutant-General,  died,  General  Markham, 
who  had  gained  much  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan, 
assumed  command  on  the  19th  July  of  the  2Qd  Division,  and 
Sir  Harry  Jones,  of  the  Engineers,  in  place  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne.  Two  days  after  Lord  Raglan's  death,  Sir  George 
Brown,  commanding  the  Light  Division,  who  took  a  very  de- 
sponding view  of  the  situation,  left  the  army  on  sick  leave.  The 
Government  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  General 
Simpson,  chief  of  the  staff  (who  had  been  second  in  command 
to  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Scinde),  notwithstanding  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  unwillingness  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs  It 
is  inexplicable  that,  having  in  the  Crimt*a,  an  officer  of  the 
experience  and  recognised  ability  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  one 
who  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  army,  they  should  have 
selected  General  Simpson  ;  but  the  appointment  was  of  a  piece 
with  all  their  proceedings  throughout  the  war,  in  which  favourit- 
ism and  incompetence  reigned  supreme  in  our  councils.  But 
though  the  Government  could  treat  thus  slightingly  the  man 
marked  out  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  as  the 
best  for  the  post  of  Commander-in  Chief,  the  leaders  of  the 
Crimean  army  knew  his  worth,  and,  as  had  happened  more  than 
once  in  his  career,  when  disaster  overtook  our  arms.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  called  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  country. 

On  the  8th  September  took  place  the  grand  combined  assault 
on  Sebastopol,  but,  while  the  French  were  successful  at  the 
Malakhoff,  our  assaulting  columns  were  driven  back  at  the 
Redan  with  a  loss  exceeding  that  experienced  at  Inkennan. 
Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  failure.  General  Simpson  sent 
for  the  tried  veteran  of  Balaclava,  and  directed  him  to  capture  the 
Redan  with  his  Highlanders.  Accordingly,  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  went  round  the  trenches,  and  saw  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  regiments.  His  announcement  of 
the  intended  attack  was  laconic  and  characteristic : — "  General 
Simpson  says  we  are  to  take  the  Redan  to-night ;  recollect,  I 
shall  lead  you  on  myself*  Subsequently,  the  desertion  of  the 
works  by  the  Russians  rendered  another  assault  unnecessary. 

When  his  claims  to  the  supreme  command  had  been  passed 
over  in  favour  of  General  Simpson,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had 
submitted  without  a  murmur,  but  when,  on  11th  November, 
that  officer  resigned  the  command,  and  Sir  William  Codrington, 
— who  had  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  hv^ht  Division  through- 
out the  war,  and  succeeded  to  the  command  of  that  division  on 
the  return  to  England  of  Sir  George  Brown — was  appointed 
his  successor,  Sir  Colin,  indignant  at  again  thus  being  passed 
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over,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  resign  his  command  and  return 
to  England.  The  slight  was  all  the  more  marked,  as  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief  was  his  junior  in  rank,  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington  having  received  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in 
Turkey  on  the  30th  July  in  this  year,  while  Sir  Colin's  promo- 
tion to  that  rank  waa  dated  the  23rd  January ;  further,  con- 
sitiering  his  long  and  meritorious  career  in  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  our  hero  had  cause  to  be  aggrieved.  But  he  withdrew 
his  application  for  leave  to  return  to  England,  it  is  said,  at  the 
request  of  the  most  exalted  personage  in  the  kingdom,  whose 
slightest  wish  was  law  to  the  loyal-hearted  old  soldier,  who, 
nevertheless,  felt  stung  to  the  quick  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  the  Government.  There  was,  however,  no  more 
fighting  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  concluded  the 
war  just  as  the  British  army  of  some  56,000  men,  had  been 
brought  to  a  condition  of  high  excellence.* 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  could  look  back  on  the  war  just  concluded 
with  unmixed  satisfaction,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  among  those 
holding  high  command  who  had  not  failed  more  or  less,  but, 
notwithstanding,  as  a  patriotic  soldier  he  experienced  bitterness 
of  feeling  in  considering  that  our  prestige  in  Europe  had  been 
considerably  damaged  by  our  repeated  failures,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  assault  on  the  Redan,  when  the  success  of 
the  French  attack  of  the  Malakhoff  was  in  such  marked  con- 
trast to  our  repulse.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  came  out  of  the 
ordeal  with  an  increased  reputation,  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  while  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  on  the  score  of 
rewards.    Early  in  the  war  he  had  been  appointed  Colonel  of 

*  The  condaet  of  the  Ministry  that  undertook  the  CrimeAD  war  was  branded  in 
just  terms  in  the  following  concluding  paragraph,  by  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  country  visited  with  little  less  censure  the  mihtary 
incapacity  displayed  by  some  of  the  commanders  :— **  It  appears  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  army  resulted  mainly  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  waM  undertaken  and  executed.  The  administration  which  ordered  that  ex- 
pedition had  DO  adequate  information  as  to  the  amount  of  force  in  the  Crimea  or 
Sebastopol.  They  were  not  aoouainted  with  the  strength  of  the  fortresses  to  be 
attacked,  or  with  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  invaded.  They  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  expedition  would  be  immediately  successful ;  and  as  they  did  not  foresee  the 
probsbility  of  a  protracted  struggle,  they  made  no  prorision  for  a  winter  campaign  ; 
what  was  planned  and  undertaken  without  sufficient  information  was  conducted 
without  sufficient  care  or  forethought.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  adroinistnition 
was  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  calamities  which  befel  our  army.  The  patience 
and  fortitude  of  the  army  demand  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  on 
whose  behalf  they  have  fought,  bled  and  suffered.  Their  heroic  valour,  and  equally 
heroic  patience  under  sufferings  and  privations  have  given  them  claims  upon  their 
country  which  will  he  lou^  remembered  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Your  Com- 
mitt^ie  will  now  close  their  report  with  a  hope  that  every  British  army  may  in  future 
display  the  great  qualities  which  this  noble  army  has  displayed,  and  that  none  may 
htrt after  beoxponed  to  such  sufferings  as  are  recorded  in  these  pages.** 
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the  67th  Regiment,  and,  on  the  4th  June,  1856,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral.  He  was  now  appointed 
Inspector  General  of  Infantry  and  received  the  Qrand  Croas  of 
the  Bath,  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia presented  him  with  the  order  of  St  Maurice  and  St 
Lazarus;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  with  the  first  class  of  the 
Medjidie;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  nominated  him  to  the 
Legion  of  Honour — ^that  once  glorious  emblem  of  victory  insti- 
tuted by  the  greatest  soldier  the  world  has  known.  When  we 
see  this  "  star  of  the  brave  " — of  which,  it  has  been  said,  that 
"  souls  of  slain  heroes  form  the  rays  "—employed  as  an  award  to 
successful  shopkeepers,  and  figuring  at  the  head  of  tirade  ad- 
vertisements, one  can  echo  Byron's  indignant  lament : — 

**  Star  of  the  brave !  whose  beam  hath  shed, 
Such  gloiy  o'er  the  quick  and  dead, 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit ! 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet. 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth  I 
Why  rise  in  heaven  to  set  in  earth  I  '* 

Scarce  had  a  year  elapsed  since  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  return 
firom  the  Crimea,  than  England  again  claimed  his  services, 
and  the  war-worn  veteran  of  fifty  years'  service  responded  to 
the  call  with  all  the  alacrity  of  the  youth  who  marched  from 
Canterbury  to  participate  in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  victory  at 
Vimiera.  India  was  then  in  the  throes  of  the  great  Mutiny, 
and  though  there  were  in  that  country,  men  quite  competent  to 
cope  with  and  crush  the  greatest  danger  that  nad  yet  menaced 
our  Indian  rule — for  were  not  Outram  and  Havelock  fit  for  any 
emergency  ? — ^yet  the  ministry  decided  to  send  a  soldier  of  the 
first  European  reputation  and  of  high  rank  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  and,  instinctively,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were 
directed  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

In  July  1857,  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  death  of  General 
Anson,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  while  proceeding  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  marching  on  Delhi,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  offered  the  supreme  militarv  command  in  Bengal, 
with  the  rank  of  QeneraL  The  case  was  miperative ;  a  steamer 
was  already  on  its  way  firom  Southampton  to  India,  but  might  be 
caught  at  Marseilles.  How  soon  could  he  start  ?  was  the  question 
accompanying  the  letter  appointing  him  to  his  new  and  most 
important  post.  The  answer  was,  that  he  would  be  ready  *in 
twenty-four  hours,"  and,  accordingly,  he  made  his  arrangements 
within  that  time,  set  off  through  France,  caught  the  packet,  and 
was  as  good   as  his  word.     Sir  Colin's  promptitude   on  this 
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occasion  raised  him  in  the  popular  estimation.  As  was  remarked 
at  the  time,  the  people  saw  •*  business "  in  such  a  style  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  were  delighted  with  the  epigrammatic,  **  twenty- 
four  hours."  The  Government,  of  course,  did  not  fail  to  spread 
their  sails  to  such  a  breeze  of  approbation.  They  quoted  Sir 
CoUn's  answer  in  Parliament,  and,  by  implication,  bade  the 
world  admire  not  only  the  patriotic  soldier,  but  the  discerning 
ministry  which  had  selected  him. 

Sir  Colin  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  15th  August,  bringing  the 
news  of  his  own  appointment,  and,  having  relieved  Sir  Patrick 
Grant,  the  provisional  Commander-in-Chief,  busied  himself  in 
hurrying  reinforcements  up  country.  "  He  established  a  system 
by  which,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  in  his  British  India, 
"200  men  were  regularly  forwarded  along  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road  to  Allahabad,  in  covered  carts,  drawn  by  bullocks,  and 
their  meals  prepared  in  readiness  for  their  arrival  at  each  halt- 
ing: place."  In  Calcutta  he  formed  his  staflf,  of  which  Colonel 
William  Mansfield  (the  late  Lord  Sandhurst)  was  appointed  the 
chief  He  had  formed  the  friendship  of  Colonel  Mansfield  in 
India,  when  he  was  a  captain  in  the  53rd  Regiment,  and  enter- 
tained the  highest  opimon  of  his  talents.  Mansfield  had,  for 
several  years,  (like  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  Syria)  served  as  Consul- 
Gcneral  at  Warsaw,  and,  in  his  character  and  acquirements, 
afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who,  perhaps, 
was  attracted  by  this  diversity,  and  impressed  by  the  intellectual 
attainments  of  his  chief  of  the  staff.  Sir  Colin  was  eminently 
a  man  of  the  sword,  to  whom  political,  or  any  other,  considera- 
tions, save  those  of  a  military  nature,  were  an  enigma,  while 
Mansfield  was  rather  a  man  of  the  pen,  a  student  of  the  science 
of  war,  an  able  writer,  and  a  profound  financier.  Not  that  we 
would  imply  that  the  late  Lord  Sandhurst  was  not  a  good 
soldier — he  showed  otherwise  at  Cawnpore;  and  hb  able 
memoranda  for  the  dispositions,  throughout  the  war,  of  the 
numerous  bodies  of  troops,  acting  over  a  vast  field  of  hostilities, 

5 roved  that  he  had  some  of  the  directing  capacity  of  a  Yon 
[oltke — ^to  compare  small  things  with  great.  But  Mansfield  was 
unpopular,  owing  to  an  unconciliatory  manner  rather  than  an 
unamiable  disposition,  and  the  character  he  had  acquired  for  the 
possession  of  accomplishments,  which  rather  fitted  him  for  the 
position  of  a  Minister  or  Political  Resident,  caused  him  to  be 
little  understood  in  the  camp,  where  every  consideration  is 
subordinated  to  military  requirements. 

It  was  now  the  crisis  of  the  Mutiny.     Oude  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  the  heroic  garrison  at  Lucknow  were  struggling 
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against  enormus  odds ;  Havelock,  driven  back  by  overwhelming 
numbers  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  Cawnpore,  and 
exhausted  by  the  losses  he  had  encountered  in  achieving  nine 
victories,  was  awaiting  reinforcements  for  his  final  advance ; 
Agra  was  besieged,  and  the  country  between  it  and  Delhi 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers;  and,  finally,  that  city, 
upon  the  speedy  reduction  of  which  the  safety  of  the  empire 
depended,  still  remained  the  head-quarters  of  rebellion. 

With  his  usual  imperturbability,  which  nothing  could  ruffle,  but 
with  celerity  and  completeness,  Sir  Colin  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments, and,  having  despatched  up  country  all  the  available 
reinforcements,  on  the  27th  October  quitted  Calcutta  to  join 
the  army  in  the  field.  The  first  operation  to  be  undertsLken 
was  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  for  what  is  known  as  the  "relief  by 
Generals  Outram  and  Havelock,  was  in  reality  only  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  garrison,  which,  though  now  secure  fix)m  any 
immediate  chance  of  destruction,  were  unable  to  retire  from 
their  perilous  position,  with  all  the  sick  and  non-combatants, 
without  the  certainty  of  very  heavy  loss.  Sir  Colin  traveUed 
up  country  with  all  despatch,  but  his  career  was  near  having  a 
disastrous  and  unexpected  termination,  for,  though  cautious  to 
a  fault  where  the  safety  of  his  army  was  concerned,  our  hero  had 
little  regard  for  his  own  personal  security  throughout  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.  A  letter  from  Benares,  written  on  30tli  October, 
thus  describes  the  incident : — "  The  Commander-in-Chief  has 
come  and  gone.  He  arrived  to  day  at  9  a.m.,  and  put  up  at  Colonel 
Gordon's,  where  he  breakfasted  and  saw  some  oflficers,  whence 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  started  for 
Allahabad  at  1  p.m.  On  this  side  of  Shergotty,  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  party  came  across,  most  unexpectedly,  a  detachment 
of  the  fugitive  and  mutinous  32nd,  and  were  very  nearly  caught 
by  them.  Had  the  gharries  been  500  yards  further  on  the  nuul, 
the  whole  partv  would  have  been  cut  ofi*  to  a  man,  for  they  were 
proceeding  without  an  escort  of  any  kind.  These  gallant  Sepoya 
were  seen  travelUng  like  gentlemen,  on  elephants,  of  which  14 
were  counted,  and  were  also  escorted  by  25  sowars,  who  hovered 
some  time  about  the  carriages.  As  soon  as  this  cavalcade  was 
perceived,  the  carriages  turned  back,  and  retraced  their  steps  for 
10  miles,  till  they  came  up  with  a  bullock  train  party." 

Pushing  on  for  Cawnpore,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  only  remained 
there  till  the  9th  November,  as  he  resolved,  without  a  day's 
delay,  to  undertake  the  relief  of  the  Lucknow  garrison,*  with  the 

*  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  Sir  James  Outram  pressed  Sir  Co) hi 
Campbell  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Lucknow  without  giving  due 
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Available  troops  which  had  crossed  the  Ganges  into  Oude  on 

the  31st  October,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Hope 

Grant.     Accordingly,  taking  with  him  detachments  of  the  9th 

Xiancers  and  Punjaub  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  the  naval  brigade, 

-with  six  24-pounders,  2  howitzers,  and  4  large  mortars,  he  crossed 

the  Ganges,  and,  pushing  on,  the  same  day  joined  Grant's  camp 

at  Buntheera,  about  6  miles  from  Alumbagh.     That  oflBcer  had 

under  his  orders   3,460   men,  and  the  total   strength  of  the 

division,  with  the  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  during  the 

past  few  days,  and  detachments  on  the  road,  was  raised  to  6,000 

men,*  with  11  heavy  guns,  two  18-pounders,  18  field-pieces,  and 

several  mortars.     There  being  some  detachments  on  the  road, 

Sir  Colin  waited  till  the  12th  November  before  commencing  his 

advance.     On  that  day  he  marched  early  for  Alumbagh,  where 

his  advanced  guard  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  body  of  about 

2,000  of  the  enemy.     These  were  driven  off  by  a  brilliant  charge 

of  the  irregular  horse,  who  captured  two  guns,  and,  that  evening, 

camp  was  pitched  at  Alumbagh,  where  Outram  and  Havelock 

had  left  400  men  (since  reinforced  to  a  strength  of  about  900) 


regard  to  the  exigencieft  of  the  general  situation.  The  implied  insinuation  that  that 
noble  soldier  was  chiefly  regardful  of  the  safety  of  his  force,  so  opposed  to  his  coarse 
of  conduct  throughout  a  long  and  distinguished  career,  is  disproved  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  James  Outram  to  Captain  Bruce,  political 
officer  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at  Cawnpore,  dated  Lucknow  Residency,  28th 
October,  1857:—**!  shall  not  detain  Canojee  (the  cossid)  beyond  to-night,  being 
anxious  to  prevent  the  force  being  hurried  from  Cawnpore  to  Alumbagh.  ■  The  latter 
post  having  now  been  amply  supplied  with  food,  and  sufficiently  strengthened  to 
defy  attack,  is  no  longer  the  source  of  anxiety ;  and,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
support  me  here,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  still  more  important  that  the  Gwalior 
rebels  (said  to  be  preparing  to  cross  into  the  Doab)  should  be  first  disposed  of.  I 
would  therefore  urge  on  Brigadier  Wilson,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  communicate 
this,  as  if  addressed  to  himself,  that  I  consider  that  the  Delhi  column,  strengthened 
to  the  utmost  by  all  other  troops  that  can  be  spared  from  Cawnpore,  should,  in  the 
first  instance  bo  employed  against  the  Gwalior  rebels  should  they  attempt  to  cross 
into  the  Doab,  or  he  tan^ble  to  assault  elsewhere  within  reasonable  distance.  We 
can  manage  to  screw  on,  if  absolutely  necessary,  till  near  the  end  of  November,  on 
further  reduced  rations.  Only  the  longer  we  remain,  the  less  physical  strength 
we  shall  have  to  aid  our  friends  with  when  they  do  advance,  and  the  fewer  guns 
shall  we  be  able  to  move  out  in  co-operation.  But  it  is  so  obviously  to  the  advantage 
of  the  state  that  the  Gwalior  rebels  should  be  first  effectually  destroyed,  that  our 
relief  should  be  a  secondary  consideration.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  Brigadier  Wilson 
will  furnish  Colonel  Grant  with  every  possible  aid  to  efifect  that  object  before  sending 
him  here.**  As  this  letter  duly  reached  Captain  Bruce  on  the  30th  October,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  was  communicated  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  did  not  leave 
Cawnpore  for  Lucknow  until  the  9th  No\  ember. 

*  The  regiments,  including  the  detachments  that  joined  up  to  the  14th  November, 
were  the  following : — 9th  lancers,  and  detachments  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  Punjaub  Cavalry, 
and  Hudson's  Horse ;  H.BTs.  8th,  53rd,  75th,  and  93rd  Regiments,  with  a  battalion  of 
detftchments;  head-quarters  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  detachment  82nd 
Begiment;  2nd  and  4th  Pimjaub  Infantry,  detachments  Royal  Engineers,  and 
Bengal  and  Punjaub  Sappers  and  Miners;  Naval  Brigade,  with  8  guns;  three 
batteries  of  artillery. 
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when  marching  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Lucknow  on  the  25tli 
September. 

Sir  Colin  changed  the  garrison  of  Alumbag-h,  leaving  there 
H.M*8.  75th  Regiment,  which  had  suflfered  greatly  at  Delhi,  aod, 
clearing  the  post  of  cattle  and  lumber,  placed   his  tents  then::, 
taking  with  him  the  remainder  of  his  heavy   bagcjag^e  and  14 
days'  provisions  for  his  own  force  and  the  troops  in  Lucknov. 
On  the  14th  he  moved  off  on  his  arduous  enterprise.     From 
Alumbagh  a  direct  road  to  the  city  runs  due  north,  crosses  the 
canal  at  right  angles  at  the  Charbagh  bridge,   and,  diverging 
slightly  to  the  westward,  cuts  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
stops  at  the  Residency.     The  canal,  which  runs  nearly  east  and 
west,  falls  into  the  Goomtee  at  a  point  north  of  the  Martini^re 
school     The  Residency  and  that  portion  of  Lucknow  adjoining 
it  are  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  river  which  bathes  an  area 
forming  almost  a  rectangle.     Near  the  junction  of  the  canal  aod 
Goomtee,  and  consequently  not  far  from  the  Martini^re,  are 
several  bridges  over  the  canal,  that  one  nearest  the  river  leading 
to  a  group  of  Mahals  or  palaces.     Near  them  again  are  the 
Secunderbagh,  the  barracks,  the  Shah  Nujeef,  and  mess-house. 
At  no  great  distance  in  the  rear,  south  of  the  Martdniere,  is 
Dilkhoosha  (Heart's  Delight),  a  palace  of  brick,  composed  of  two 
rectangular  blocks  of  buildings,  forming  half  a  square.    So  much 
premised.  Sir  Colin's  operations  remain  to  be  narrated. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  about  Alumbagh  up  to  the  canaU 
he  moved  eastwards  on  the  14th,  and  occupied  the  Dilkhoosha 
and  Martinifere,  after  a  running  fight  of  two  hours.      By  noon 
he  held  those  points  in  strength,  and,  at  3  in  the  afternoon,  the 
enemy  advanced  to  attack  him  there,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.     Sir  Colin  had  foiled  the  rebels  by  the  line  of  opera- 
tions he  had  adopted.     The  direct  road  from  Alumbagh  to  the 
Residency  lies  through  the  densest  part  of  the  town,  and  here 
every  alley  and  every  house  had  been  fortified.     In  the  rainy 
season  no  other  route  was  practicable  for  artillery ;  hence  by  it 
General  Havelock  advanced  when  he  relieved  the  Residency, 
and  it  was  while  fighting  his  way  through  the  lanes  on  that 
ever  memorable  25th  September  that  he  experienced  his  heavy 
losses.     The  rebels  had  evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  Sir 
Colin  would  follow  the  same  route,  and  had  made  every  prepara- 
tion to  give  him  a  warm  reception.    But  they  had  counted  with- 
out their  host.      The  old  warrior  was  too  wary  to  be  caught 
running  his  head  against  stone  walls  and  fortified  houses  when 
he  could  turn  a  position,  and,  moreover,  he  had  been  warned  by 
Sir  James  Outrara  to  avoid  the  city. 
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Sir  Colin  Campbell  deposited  every  description  of  baggage  at 
Dilkhoosha,  which  was  occupied  by  the  8th  Regiment,  and,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  November,  advanced  direct  on  the 
Secunderbagh,  a  high  walled  inclosure  of  masonry,  120  yards 
square,  carefully  loopholed,  and  strongly  held  by  the  enemy. 
Opposite  to  it  was  a  village,   100  yards  distant,  the  walls  of 
which  were  also  loopholed,  and  the  place  filled  with  men.     The 
struggle  began  in  earnest  on  the  head  of  the  column  advancing 
up  the  lane  to  the  left  of  the  Secunderbagh,  when  the  enemy 
opened  a  hot  fire.     Throwing  the  advanced  guard  of  the  leading 
brigade  of  infantry,  led  by  Brigadier  Hon.  Adrian  Hope,  into 
skirmishing  order,  the  Commander-in-Chief  pushed  on  Captain 
Blunt's  troop  of  horse  artillery,  which,  advancing  at  a  gallop 
through  a  cross  fire  from  the  Secunderbagh  and  village,  opened 
fire  within  musket  range.    Meanwhile  Adrian  Hope's  men  carried 
the  village  and  then  the  neighbouring  barracks,  and  an  attack 
in  force  was  commenced  against  the  Secunderbagh.     For  an 
hour  and  a  half  this  building  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Hope's 
brigade,  but  at  length  an  entrance    was   effected  by  a  small 
opening,  in  the  most  daring  manner,  and  speedily  the  inclosure 
was  carried ;  and  every  man  within  it,  computed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  his  despatch  at  over  2,000,   was  shot  or 
bayoneted.*     "  There  was  never  a  bolder  feat,"  wrote  Sir  Colin ; 
and  the  troops  that  effected  it — the  93rd  Highlanders,  and  53rd 
Regiment,  supported  by  a   battalion  of  detachments  and  4th 
Punjaubees — are  entitled  to  the  credit  so  unstintingly  conferred 
on  them  by  a  soldier  who  never  exaggerated  and  had  seen  some- 
thing of  sanguinary  fields.      During  the  attack  Sir  Colin  ex- 
posed himself  freely,  and  received  a  slight  wound,  but  he  did 
not   withdraw   from   the  scene   of  action  until  the  place  was 
carried. 

The  next  work  to  be  attacked  was  the  Shah  Nujeef,  and  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  naval  brigade  were  brought  up  to  batter  its 
defences.  The  Shah  Nujeef  was  a  domed  mosque,  with  a  gar- 
den of  which  the  wall  had  been  loopholed,  the  entrance  being 
covered  by  a  regular  work  in  masonry,  while  the  top  of  the 
building  was  crowned  with  a  parapet.  From  this  and  from  the 
defences  in  the  garden,  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  and,  for 
three  hours,  our  artillery  battered  the  place,  two  of  the 
guns   of    the   naval   brigade,   worked   by  Peel's   sailors, 

*  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  then  a  Captain  in  the  90th  Regiment,  one  of  tl 
engaged  in  burying  the  dead,  informed  the  author  that  the  number  of  the 
the  Secunderbagh  waa,  by  a  curioas  coincidence,  the  same  aa  the  date 
year,  1857. 
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great  resolution  at  a  range  of  a  few  yards,  being  unable  to  breach 
the  walls. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  himself  led  forward  the  93rd  Highlandere, 
to  storm  the  place  as  soon  as  a  breach  should  be  effected,  but 
the  thick  walls  resisted  the  impact  of  the  heavy  shot,  and  even 
Peel  began  to  despair  of  success.  At  length  Brigadier  Hope, 
"  collecting  some  50  men,  stole  silently  and  cautiously  through 
the  jungle  and  brushwood  to  the  right,  to  a  portion  of  the  wall 
on  which  he  had  before  the  assault  perceived  some  injury  to 
have  been  inflicted ; "  and  quickly  one  soldier,  and  then  another, 
was  pushed  through  the  fissure.  Soon  the  gallant  band  was  in 
sufficient  force  to  seize  the  gate,  which  they  opened  for  their 
comrades,  who  were  supported  by  the  battalion  of  detachments, 
and  quickly  the  enemy  were  all  either  killed  or  driven  out  of 
the  Shah  Nuieef.  In  this  affair  most  of  the  mounted  officers 
were  woundea,  including  Major  Bamston  of  the  90th,  com- 
manding a  battalion  of  detachments,  who  died  of  his  wounds, 
and  many  officers  of  the  staff. 

On  the  following  day  (the  17th  November)  the  building, 
formerlv  used  as  a  mess-house  by  the  officers  of  the  32nd  Regi- 
ment, tnen  in  Lucknow,  was  battered  by  Captain  Peel's  guns, 
and  carried  by  storm.  This  building— described  as  "of  con- 
siderable size,  defended  by  a  ditch,  about  12  feet  broad  and 
scarped  with  masonry,  and  beyond  a  loopholed  mud-wall," — was 
stormed  by  Captain  Wolseley  with  his  company  of  the  90th, 
supported  by  a  picket  of  the  53rd  Regiment,  the  battalion  of 
detachments,  and  the  4th  Punjaub  Infantry.  Pressing  on, 
Wolseley  carried  the  Motee  Mahal,  a  palace  consisting  of  an 
inclosure  with  many  buildings,  and  then  a  junction  was  made 
with  the  Residency ;  and,  writes  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  "  I  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction,  shortly  afterwards,  of  greeting  Sir 
James  Outram  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  who  came  out  to  meet 
me  before  the  action  was  at  an  end,"  In  effecting  the  relief  of 
the  garrison,  the  British  loss  was  10  officers  and  112  men  killed, 
and  33  officers  and  312  men  wounded. 

The  relieving  army  remained  outside  the  Residency,  in  occu- 

Sation  of  the  positions  they  had  taken,  and  Sir  Colin,  having 
ecided  to  withdraw  from  the  city  and  leave  a  portion  of  his 
army  under  Sir  James  Outram  at  Alumbagh,  preparations  were 
made  for  removing  the  non-combatants  and  sick  and  wounded, 
some  2,000  in  number.  This  difficult  task  was  completed  with 
perfect  success,  and  without  any  loss.  The  heavy  guns  were 
directed  to  open  fire  on  the  Kaiserbagh,  as  if  for  the  pujrpose 
of  broaching  it,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  November,  the 
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sick  and  non-combatants  having  been  sent  to  the  Dilkoosha, 
^where  tents  were  prepared  for  them,  the  Residency  was  evacu- 
ated, the  lights  being  left  burning.     By  the  following  morning, 
the   army  was  encamped  in  the  Dilkoosha  park  and  about  the 
Martini^re.      Here   Sir  Colin  Campbell  issued   the  following 
general  order  on  the  operations  now  successfully  concluded  : — 
*'  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the 
force  he  conducted  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Lucknow. 
Hastily  assembled,  fatigued  by  forced  marches,  but  animated  by 
a   common  feeling  of  determination  to  accomplish  the  duty 
hefore  them,  all  ranks  of  this  force  have  conopensated  for  their 
small  number,  in  the  execution  of  a  most  difficult  duty,  by  un- 
ceasing exertions.     From  the  morning  of  the  16th,  till  last 
night,  the  whole  force  has  been  one  outlying  picket,  never  out 
of  fire,  and  covering  an  immense  extent  of  ground,  to  permit 
the  garrison  to  retire  scatheless  and  in  safety,  covered  by  the 
whole  of  the  relieving  force.     That  ground  was  won  by  fighting 
as  hard  as  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
witness,  it  being  necessary  to  bring  up  the  same  men  over  and 
over  again  to  fresh  attacks ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  gratifi- 
cation that  his  excellency  declares  he  never  saw  men  behave 
better.     The  storming  of   the   Secunderbagh  and  the   Shah 
Nujeef  has  never  been  surpassed  in  daring,  and  the  success  of  it 
was  most  brilliant  and  complete." 

Sir  James  Outram  was  now  left  with  about  4,000  men  to 
defend  the  Alumbagh  position,  and,  on  the  27th  November,  Sir 
Colin  continued  his  march  to  Cawnpore  with  his  immense  con- 
voy. On  the  following  day  he  received  the  startling  news  that 
General  Windham — "  lledan  Windham,'*  of  the  8th  September, 
1855 — whom  he  had  left  in  command  at  Cawnpore,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  act  on  the  defensive,  had,  on  the  26th,  moved 
out  a  distance  of  8  miles  to  attack  the  rebels,  and  after  gaining 
a  success,  on  the  following  day  found  his  position  turned  ;  mdeed, 
had  the  enemy  possessed  a  leader  of  military  ability,  it  is  certain 
that  they  might  have  captured  his  entrenched  camp  at  Cawn- 
pore and  destroyed  his  force.  That  night  the  rebel  army,  consist- 
ing of  the  Gwalior  contingent,  with  Koer  Singh's  and  Nana 
Sahib's  followers,  seized  the  city  and  invested  the  British 
entrenchments,  their  left  resting  on  the  (Janges,  their  centre 
on  the  church,  and  their  right  on  the  city  at  the  point  where  it 
abuts  on  the  canal.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  they  opened 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  left  and  left  centre,  and,  taking  tne  ofien- 
sive,  captured  the  Assembly  Rooms,  in  which  were  stored  the 
mess  plate  and  officers'  stores  of  4  British  regiments,  together 
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with  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage,  and  seizing  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  moved  down  upon  the  entrenchments.  At  this 
time,  300  men  of  the  64th  Regiment  made  a  gallant  attempt 
to  capture  the  rebel  guns,  and  drive  back  the  enemy,  but  were 
overcome  by  numbers  and  lost  heavily.  Brigadier  Wilson  and 
many  oflficers  being  killed.  The  British  force  was  now  besieged 
in  their  entrenchments,  when  the  presence  of  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, who  opportunely  appeared  on  the  scene  that  evening, 
restored  the  confidence  which  had  been  lost  by  the  faulty 
strategy  of  General  Windham. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  November,  the  rebels 
opened  with  a  heavy  cross  fire  from  each  flank  as  well  as  from 
the  centre,  which  was  returned  firom  the  entrenchment.  About 
10  o'clock,  the  force  from  Lucknow  commenced  crossing  the 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ganges,  and,  for  the  next  36  hours,  a 
long  procession  of  soldiers,  non-combatants,  sick  and  wounded, 
women  and  children,  defiled  across  the  river.  Fighting  went  on 
every  day,  chiefly  artillery  fire,  but,  by  the  3rd  December,  "  the 
convoy,  which,"  says  Sir  Colin,  "had  given  me  so  much  anxiety, 
including  the  families  and  half  the  wounded,  were  finally  de- 
spatched,"* and,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  December,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  completed  his  preparations  for  a 
general  attack  on  the  rebels. 

The  British  army  numbered  between  7,000  and  8,000  men, 
and  the  rebels  25,000,  including  the  highly  disciplined  Gwalior 
contingent,  with  36  guns.  The  enemy's  left  occupied  the  old 
cantonment,  from  which  General  Windham  had  been  chiefly 
assailed ;  his  centre  was  in  the  city  of  Cawnpore,  and  lined  the 
houses  and  bazaars  overhanging  the  canal,  which  separated  it 
from  Brigadier  Greatheds  position;  and  his  right  stretched 
some  distance  beyond  the  angle  formed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road  and  the  canal,  two  miles  in  rear  of  which  was  pitched  the 
camp  of  the  Gwalior  contingent,  thus  covering  the  roewi  to 
Calpee,  which  was  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  contingent.  Sir 
Colin,  accordingly,  formed  his  plans  for  attacking  the  enemy's 
right,  the  wall  of  the  town  preventing  the  possibility  of  his 
being  reinforced  from  the  left. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  December,  General 

'  *  The  women  and  children  beleagnered  in  Lucknow  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  the 
steamer  Madras^  on  the  8th  Januaiy,  1858.  In  anticipation  of  the  evont^  the 
Governor-General  issued  a  notification  in  a  **  Calcutta  Gazette  Extraordinarv,**  direct* 
ing  that  on  the  approach  of  the  steamer, "  A  royal  salute  should  be  fired  from  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  William/*  and  further  that,  **  all  ships-of-war  in  the  river  shall 
be  dressed  in  honour  of  the  day,  and  ofiBcers  shall  be  appointed  to  conduct  the 
passengers  on  shore,  and  the  state  barge  of  the  Governor-General  wiU  be  in 
attendance.*' 
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Windham  was  directed  to  open  a  heavy  bombardment  from  the 
entrenchment,  of  which  he  was  placed  in  conamand,  so  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  the  main  attack  was  coming  from  that 
side ;  meanwhile,  Brigadier  Greathed,  with  4  regiments,  in- 
cluding the  64th,  held  the  ground  opposite  the  i-ebel  centre, 
and  the  rest  of  the  force,  in  3  brigades,  was  drawn  up  in 
contiguous  columns  in  rear  of  some  old  cavalry  lines ;  Brigadier- 
General  Grant  being  sent  with  the  cavalry  and  horse  artiUery 
to  make  a  detour  on  the  left  across  the  canal,  and  threaten  the 
enemy's  rear.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  main  body  advanced, 
Brigadier  Hope  in  the  first  line,  with  the  brigade,  under  Inglis 
of  Lucknow,  in  the  rear,  while  Brigadier  Walpole  was  detached 
to  pass  the  bridge  on  Greathed's  left,  and  drive  the  rebels  from 
their  position  at  some  brick  kilns. 

Sir  Colin's  judicious  arrangements  were  rewarded  with  com- 
plete success.  The  advance  continued  with  rapidity  along  the 
whole  line,  and  soon  the  canal  bridge  was  crossed,  the  gallant 
Peel  of  the  Shannon  leading  with  his  heavy  guns,  much  to  the 
admiration  of  Sir  Colin,  who  said  : — '*  On  this  occasion  there 
was  the  sight  beheld  of  24-pounder  guns  advancing  with  the 
first  line  of  skirmishers."  Having  crossed  the  canal,  the  troops 
steadily  advanced,  and  carried  sdl  before  them.  The  enemy 
were  driven  back  at  all  points,  and,  by  one  o'clock,  his  camp, 
two  miles  in  the  rear,  was  reached,  and  soon  his  rout  was 
complete.  So  fared  the  rebel  right ;  his  line  was  cut  in  two, 
and  the  centre,  finding  themselves  "  up  in  the  air,"  abandoned 
the  city  of  Cawnpore,  when  the  British  army,  victorious  at 
every  point,  pursued  the  enemy  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry,  for  fourteen  miles  along  the  road  to  Calpee.  Mean- 
while, after  securing  the  camp,  Sir  Colin,  who  joined  in  the 
pursuit  with  the  ardour  of  his  Peninsular  days,  had  directed 
General  Mansfield  to  attack  a  position  called  the  Subahdar's 
Tank,  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  about  \\  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  entrenchment,  through  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  canton- 
ment; the  operation  was  admirably  performed,  and  conduced 
to  the  complete  success  of  the  day.  Such  was  the  battle  of 
Cawnpore. 

On  the  24th  December,  Sir  Colin  quitted  Cawnpore  with 
8,000  men  of  all  arms,  and  proceeded  towards  Bhitoor,  Nana 
Sahib's  haunt,  where  some  days  were  occupied  in  a  successful 
search  for  treasure.  Leaving  the  88th  Regiment  to  garrison 
the  town,  he  proceeded  towaras  Futtehghur.  Poora  was  reached 
on  the  26th  December,  and  Umoul,  forty  miles  from  Cawnpore, 
on  the  following  day.     The  country  was  found  well  cultivated. 
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though  the  villages  were  deserted.  On  the  29th  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief reached  Jellalabad,  a  small  village  two  manches 
from  Futtehghur,  where  a  large  number  of  the  enemy,  with 
several  guns,  had  taken  up  a  position  from  which  they  were 
driven  with  the  loss  of  18  guns.  Pushing  on,  he  repaired  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Kala  Nuddee,  and  was  about  to 
cross,  on  the  2nd  January,  when  the  enemy  appeared  in  consider- 
able force  and  opened  fire.  The  British  guns  returned  the  rebel 
cannonade,  and  then  the  cavalry  and  infantry  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  village,  and  pursuea  them  for  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  In  this  atfair  a  spent  ball  hit  Sir  Colin  on  the  stomach, 
but  did  not  injure  him.  He  entered  Futtehghur  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  found  the  enemy  had  decamped  during  the  night, 
taking  with  them  two  guns  and  all  their  ammunition,  having, 
previous  to  their  departure,  burnt  their  camp  and  looted  Uie 
town. 

Thus  Sir  Colin  proceeded  on  the  plan  he  had  marked  out — 
first  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  revolt  in  the  districta  surround- 
ing Lucknow,  and  then,  gathering  together  the  brigades  under 
Walpole,  Seaton,  and  other  officers,  to  sweep  the  rebellious 
hordes  into  that  city  as  into  a  net,  and  crush  out  the  great 
Bengal  mutiny  in  its  greatest  stronghold.  The  rebels  accepted 
this  solution,  and  prepared  for  the  final  struggle.  To  the  number 
of  70,000,  they  stationed  themselves  in  Lucknow,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  defensive  works  of  that  city. 

Sir  Colin  returned  to  Cawnpore  on  the  1st  February,  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  stores  and  troops  before  advancing  to 
join  Sir  James  Outram,  who  had  defended  his  position  at  Alum- 
bagh  since  November.  While  at  Cawnpore,  he  received  a 
message  from  Lord  Canning,  requiring  his  presence  at  Allahabad, 
to  confer  with  him  on  the  position  of  affairs,  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  matters  pressing  for  consideration  being  the 
future  of  Oude  on  its  approaching  re-conquest.  This  was  a 
political  rather  than  a  military  question,  but  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  as  President  of  the  Council  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor-General,  was  a  high  functionary  who  had  a  voice  in 
the  settlement  of  so  vital  a  question  of  policv,  which  would 
indirectly  affect  the  military  operations.  Lord  Canning's  action 
in  this  matter  gave  rise  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  EUenborough, 
and  the  advent  into  Lord  Derby's  ministry  of  his  son.  Lord 
Stanley,  the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  severe 
measures  proposed  by  Lord  Canning  were  very  generally  con- 
demned by  the  army,  which  foresaw  the  probability  of  a  prolonged 
resistance   by   the   landowners   to   the   policy  of  confiscation. 
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.  ventually  the  Governor-General  modified  the  terms  of  his 
'  roclamation  in  the  sense  suggested  by  the  conciliatory  and 
*:^atesmanlike  views  of  Sir  James  Outram. 

At  length,  having  received  the  siege  train  from  Agra,  the 
"-rmy  broke  up  its  camp  on  the  27th  February,  and  crossed  the 
3^anges,  forming  as  fine  a  force  as,  perhaps,  has  ever  been 
i,ssembled  under  our  banner  in  India.  They  numbered  18,277 
xnen,*  and  among  the  divisional  and  brigade  commanders, 
i?vere  such  fine  soldiers  as  Outram,  Grant,  Hope,  Lugard,  and 
Napier,  in  command  of  the  engineers. 

Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  accompanied  by  General  Mansfield  and 
sta^f,  quitted  Cawnpore  on  the  1st  March,  escorted  by  a  few 
irregular  cavalry,  and,  the  same  day,  joined  General  Grant's 
campt   at  Buntheera.      Early  on  the  following  morning  he 
advanced  on  Dilkhoosha  with  the  2nd,  or  Sir  Edward  Lugard's, 
Division  of  infantry,  and  the  Cavalry  Division,  under  General 
Grant,  3  troops  of  horse  artillery.  Captain  Peel's  naval  brigade, 
with  two  24-pounder8  and  two  8-inch  howitzers,  and  2  com- 
panies of-P\mjaub  sappers  and  miners.     The  Dilkhoosha  was 
seized,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  Colonel  Little,  9th  Lancers, 
commanding  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  severely  wounded.     This 
palace  is  at  the  eastern  angle  of  a  large  park,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  south-west  by  a  large  square  called  the  Mahomed  Bagh, 
one  of  whose  fronts  extends  to  within  600  yards  of  the  canal. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  having  reached  the  Dilkhoosha  plateau, 

*  This  was  exclusive  of  Gkneral  Frank's  Division  operating  in  Oude,  and  the 
Ghoorkha  Division,  under  Jung  Bahadoor. 

t  The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  organisation  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
forces : — Artillery  Division  (four  brigades)  Major^^neral  Sir  A.  Wilson. — Six  troops 
of  horse  artillery,  ten  oompam'es  of  foot  artillery;  and  the  naval  brigade,  under 
Captain  W.  Peel,  C3.  Two  companies  of  Boyal  Engineers,  Bengal  Sappers  and 
Miners,  Punjaub  Sappers  and  Miners,  corps  of  Pioneers;  Brigadier  Napier,  Chief 
Engineer.  Cavalry  Division  (two  brigades)  Brigadier  General  Sir  J.  H.  Grant.— 0th 
Ijaicer8,2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  7th  Hussars,  2nd  Regiment  Punjaub  Cavalnr,  detach- 
ment 5th  Light  Cavalry,  2nd  battalion  Military  Train,  Hodson^s  Horse  (Irregular), 
Wale's  Horse  (Irregular)  and  the  Volunteer  Cavalry.  First  Infantry  Division  (two 
brigades^  Ifajor-General  Sir  James  Outram  G.C.B.— 5th  Fusiliers,  84th  Begiment, 
78ui  Highlanders,  90th  light  Infantry,  1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  and  Begiment  of 
Ferosepore.  Second  Infantry  Division  (two  brigades)  Brigadier-General  ^  Edward 
Logard.— 34th,  38th,  and  53rd  Regiments;  42nd  and  93rd  Highlanders;  and  4th 
Begiment  of  Punjaub  Bifles.  Third  Infantry  Division  (two  brigades)  Brigadier- 
General  Walpole.— 23rd  B.W.  Fusiliers,  79th  Highlanders,  Ist  Bengal  Fusiliers,  two 
battalions  Bifle  Brigade,  and  2nd  Begiment  Puniaub  Infantry.  The  artillery  com- 
prised a  siege  train,  and  numbered  about  40  field  pieces,  and  nearly  00  heavy  guns. 
After  the  above  organisation  of  the  force  was  noted  in  general  orders,  Brigadier- 
Geoeral  Franks  joined  the  Commander-in-Chief  after  a  series  of  brilliant  successes 
in  Oude.  The  accession  of  this  column  augmented  the  European  force  to  nearly 
20^  men  of  aU  arms,  and  about  TfiOO  natives.  In  addition,  the  Nepaulese  auxiliary 
force  of  9,000  Ghoorkhas,  and  24  guns  under  Jung  Bahadoor,  reached  Lucknow  on  12tn 
March,  bringing  the  British  strength  to  a  total  of  36/XN)  men,  with  an  overpowering 
artillery. 
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encamped  there  for  the  night,  resting  his  left  on  the  Mahomed 
B«^h,  and  throwing  Captain  Peel's  sailors  forward  as  a  picket. 

On  the  3rd  March,  the  3rd,  or  Brigadier-General  Walpole's, 
Division,  with  the  remainder  of  the  siege  train,  closed  up  on 
the  Dilkhoosha  position,  the  right  resting  on  the  Goomtee,  the 
left  being  towards  Alumbagh.  The  interval  of  2  miles  between 
the  left  and  Jellalabad,  the  right  of  the  Alumbagh  position, 
was  occupied  by  Hodson  s  Regiment  of  Irregular  Horse,  while 
Brigadier  Campbell,  of  the  Bays,  secured  the  extreme  left,  and 
swept  the  country  towards  the  north-west  with  a  strong  brigade 
of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery.  On  the  4th  March,  3  regiments 
of  infantry  were  withdrawn  from  Alumbagh,  and  joined  the 
head-quarters*  camp,  and,  on  the  following  day,  Brigadier-General 
Franks — "Tiger"  Franks,  who  had  done  such  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Mooltan — arrived  from  Sultanpore,  having  marched 
across  Oude  and  defeated  the  rebels  in  many  actions.  On  this 
day,  also,  the  bridging  of  the  Goomtee  was  completed,  and,  on 
the  6th  March,  Sir  James  Outram  crossed  the  river,  with  6,000 
men  and  30  guns,  to  undertake  the  trans-Goomtee  operations, 
Brigadier-General  Franks  taking  the  place  in  the  line  vacated 
by  Walpole*s  Division.  The  plan  of  operations  decided  upon 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  soon  in  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  was  not  less  ably  conceived  than  admirably  carried 
out. 

Outram  was  directed  to  push  his  advance  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  Goomtee,  and  turn  the  first  line  *  of  the  enemy's  works 
on  the  rampart  running  along  the  canal  and  abutting  on  the 
river.  While  Sir  James  was  ably  performing  his  part  of  the 
combined  operations,  Sir  Colin,  who  had  reconnoitred  the  rebel 
defences,  commenced  the  siege,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
March,  by  opening  fire  on  the  Martinifere  from  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  naval  brigade,  and  mortars,  placed  in  position  on  the 
Dilkhoosha  plateau,  other  guns  engaging  the  canal  batteries 
from  the  west  side,  or  right  front  of  the  Mahomed  Bagb.  At 
2  p.m.  on  this  day,  the   42nd,   53rd,    and    90th   Begiments, 

*  Sir  Colin  Campbell  describes  these  works  as  follows  in  his  despatch : — ^*  The 
series  of  courts  and  buildings  called  the  Kaiserbagh,  considered  as  a  citadel  by  the 
rebels,  was  shut  in  by  three  lines  of  defence  towards  the  Qoomtee,  of  which  the  line 
of  the  canal  was  the  outer  one.  The  second  line  circled  round  the  large  building  called 
the  mess-house  and  the  Motee  Mahal,  and  the  first,  or  interior  one,  was  the  pcincipal 
rampart  of  the  Kaiserbagh ;  the  rear  of  the  inclosures  of  the  latter  being  dosed  ia 
by  the  city,  through  which  approach  would  have  beai  dangerous  to  an ='~^ 


These  lines  were  flanked  by  numerous  bastions,  and  rested  at  one  end  oq  the 
Goomtee,  and  the  other  on  the  great  buildings  of  the  street  call  the  Hnzrat  Gouge, 
all  of  which  were  strongly  fortified,  and  flanked  the  street  in  every  direction. 
Bxtnordinary  care  had  been  expended  on  the  defences  of  the  houses  and  bsstkms,  to 
enfilade  the  street.** 
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beloDgibg  to  Hope's  brigade  of  Lugard's  Division,  stormed  the 
Martiniere,  which  the  enemy  abandoned  without  waiting  for  the 
assault,  and,  following  up  the  success,  the  4th  Punjaub  Rifles, 
ably  led  by  Major  (the  late  General  Sir  Alfred)  Wilde,  supported 
by  the  42nd  Highlanders,  swept  along  the  whole  line  of  works 
abutting  on  the  position,  as  far  as  Bank's  House.  On  the  10th 
operations  were  resumed  with  the  object  of  attacking  this  post. 
A  heavy  fire  was  opened  from  the  wall  of  the  Martinifere  park, 
on  the  bridge  bastion  in  front  and  Banks*  House,  and,  before 
noon,  this  important  position,  with  the  bungalows  beyond,  were 
captured  without  material  loss.  '*By  these  successes,"  says 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  "  the  second  part  of  the  plan  of  attack 
against  the  Kaiserbagh  now  came  into  operation,  viz.  to  use 
the  great  blocks  of  houses  and  palaces,  extending  from  Banks' 
House  to  the  Kaiserbagh,  as  our  approach,  instead  of  sapping 
up  towards  the  front  of  the  second  line  of  works.  By  these 
means  I  was  enabled  to  turn  towards  our  own  left,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  enfiladed  on  the  right  by  Sir  James  Out- 
ram's  advance.  The  latter  had  already  received  orders  to  plant 
his  guns  with  a  view  to  raking  the  enemy's  position,  and  to 
annoy  the  Kaiserbagh  with  a  vertical  and  direct  fire,  also  to 
attack  the  suburbs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  and  stone  bridges 
shortly  after  daybreak,  and  to  cannonade  the  iron  bridge  from 
the  left  bank.  All  this  was  carried  out  by  Sir  James  Outram 
with  the  most  marked  success.  The  enemy,  however,  still  held 
pertinaciously  to  his  own  end  of  the  iron  bridge  on  the  right 
bank,  and  there  was  heavy  cannonading  from  both  sides  till  the 
bridge  was  afterwards  taken  in  reverse." 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  capture  of  Banks'  House,  batteries 
for  9  68-pounders  and  15  mortars  were  erected  and  at  work  in  the 
compound,  from  which  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  all  night,  so  that 
by  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  Begum 
Kothie  on  the  right,  and  in  a  Serai  on  the  left  of  the  Huzrut 
Gunge,  as  the  main  street,  lined  with  buildings  and  palaces, 
was  called.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  made  that,  at  4  p.m.,  the 
assaulting  columns  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Begum  Kothie, 
which  was  stormed  with  great  gallantry  by  Adrian  Hope's 
brigade — the  93rd  Highlanders,  supported  by  1,000  Ghoorkhas, 
and  the  4th  Punjaub  Rifles,  led  by  Major  Wilde,  who  had 
commanded  the  regiment  throughout  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and 
was  severely  wounded  a  few  days  later.  The  British  troops 
secured  the  whole  block  of  buildings,  inflicting  a  very  heavy 
loss  on  the  enemy;  and  Sir  Colin  said  in  his  despatch,  that 
••  this  was  the  sternest  struggle  which  occurred  during  the  siege." 
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The  Oommander-in-Chief  was  remarkable  for  the  care  he  took 
of  his  men,  who  were  never  exposed  unnecessarily  to  the 
enemy's  fire.  During  the  course  of  the  siege  this  caution 
found  frequent  opportunities  for  display. 

He  now  determined  to  advance  by  slow  sap  from  the 
Begum  Kothie  towards  the  Imambarra,  through  intervening 
houses  and  inclosures,  most  of  which,  though  loopholed,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  This  method,  though  distasteful 
to  the  Hotspurs  of  the  British  force,  waa  in  keeping  with  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  repugnance  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  soldier, 
if  it  could  be  avoided.  As  the  fighting  had  been  done  hitherto 
by  the  second  (Sir  E.  Lugard's)  Division,  it  was  relieved  on 
this  day  by  the  4th  (General  Frank's)  Division.  During  the 
13th,  the  process  of  sapping  was  continued  by  the  engineers, 
directed  by  Brigadier  Robert  Napier,  the  batteries  for  heavy 
guns  and  mortars  to  bear  on  the  Imambarra  and  adjacent  build- 
ings being  also  pushed  on  with  activity.  In  the  meantime 
Jung  Bahadoor  had  arrived,  with  9,000  men  and  24  field-guns 
drawn  by  men,  and  having,  by  the  12th,  taken  up  a  position  in 
the  line,  on  the  following  day  moved  close  to  the  canal,  thus 
covering  the  British  left,  and  his  Ghoorkhas  rendered  good  service 
in  the  suburbs  between  Banks'  House  and  the  Charbagh. 

On  the  13th,  the  Commander-in-Chief  opened  fire  from 
30  guns  and  mortars  on  the  Imambarra  and  Kaiserbagh, 
Outram  maintaining  a  cross  fire  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Goomtee.  A  heavy  bombardment  was  kept  up  until  the  14th, 
when  both  these  important  buildings  were  captured.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  Sir  James  Outram  went  over  to  the 
Commander-in-Chiefs  quarters,  and  they  held  a  long  con- 
sultation on  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  capture  of  the 
Kaiserbagh,  which,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  buildings,  forming 
the  third  and  inner  line  of  defence,  were  very  strongly 
fortified.  Both  these  experienced  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
the  rebels  would  make  a  determined  resistance,  and,  judging 
by  their  obstinacy  so  far,  anticipated  that  the  capture  of  these 
works  would  occupy  some  days,  and  demand  a  considerable  loss 
of  life.     But  their  calculations  were  falsified  by  the  result. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  Imambarra  was  stormed 
in  gallant  style  by  H.M.'s  10th  Eegiment,  and  the  Ferozepore 
Regiment  of  Sikhs,  who,  following  up  their  attack  through  the 
houses  and  courts,  entered  the  Kaiserbagh  with  the  fieeing 
enemy,  the  Sikhs  of  Brasyer's  Regiment  having  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  enter  what  was  regarded  as,  in  some  sort, 
the  citadel  of  Lucknow.     Napier  sent  word  of  this  welcome 
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success  to  the   Commander-in-Chief,   who,   mounting   in   hot 
haste,  rode    with  his   staff  to  the  Imambarra,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  the  soldiers.     The  scene 
in    all   these  buildings,  the  Begum   Kothie,  Imambarra,   and 
K!aiserbagh,  was  indescribable.     The  bonds  of  discipline  were 
loosed,  and  both  the  soldiers  and  camp  followers  appeared  to 
"be   seized  with  the  demon  of  indiscriminate  plunder  and  de- 
struction, for  the   Kaiserbagh  was  on  that  day  given  up  to 
plunder,  and  its  priceless  contents  were  pillaged  or  destroyed 
in  the  most  reckless  manner.     "  Thus,"  says  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  "  the  third  line  of  defences  having  been  turned  without 
a  single  gun  being  fired  from  them,  supports  were  quickly  thrown 
in,  and  aJl  the  well-known  ground  of  former  defence  and  attack, 
the  mess  house,  the  Tara  Kotee,  the  Motee  Mahal,  and « the 
Chutter  Munzil,  were  rapidly  occupied  by  the  troops,  while  the 
engineers  devoted  their  attention  to  securing  the  position  towards 
the  south  and  west.     The  day  was  one  of  continued  exertion, 
and  every  one  felt  that,  although  much  remained  to  be  done 
before  the  final  expulsion  of  the  rebels,  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  undertaking  had  been  overcome.     This  is  not  the  place 
for  description  of  the  various  buildings  successively  sapped  into 
or  stormed ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  formed  a  range  of  mas- 
sive palaces  and  walled  courts  of  vast  extent,  equalled,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  surpassed,  in  any  capital  in  Europe.     Every 
outlet  had  been  covered  by  a  work,  and  on  every  side  were 
prepared  barricades  and  loopholed  parapets.     The  extraordinary 
industry  evinced  by  the  enemy  in  this  respect  has  been  really 
unexampled.      Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  holding  the 
troops    in    hand,   till  at   each  successive   move  forward,   the 
engineers  reported  to  me  that  all  which  could  be  effected  by 
the  artillery  and  the  sappers  had  been  done,  before  the  troops 
were  led  to  the  assault.     The  15th  instant  was  employed  m 
securing  what  had  been  taken,  removing  powder,  destroying 
mines,  and  fixing  mortars  for  the  further  bombardment  of  the 
positions  still  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  line  of  our  advance  up 
the  Goomtee,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city." 

All  night  of  the  15th  March,  the  people  streamed  out  of 
Lucknow  in  great  numbers  by  the  stone  bridge,  but,  on  the 
following  morning,  that  exit  was  closed.  A  heavy  bombardment 
was  maintained  on  the  16th,  on  the  buildings  near  this  bridge, 
and,  later  in  the  day,  Outram,  crossing  the  Goomtee,  advanced 
with  the  5th  (or  Douglas's)  brigade,  the  20th  Regiment,  and 
Ferozepore  Regiment  of  Sikhs,  through  the  Chutter  Munzil  and 
other  places  to  the  spot  lately  occupied  by  the  Residency,  now 
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represented  only  by  a  shattered  turret  and  some  tottering  walk. 
Continuing  his  advance  Outram  took  the  iron  bridge  in  reverse, 
and,  pushing  on  more  than  a  mile,  occupied  the  Muchee  Bhawun 
on  the  banks  of  the  Qoomtee,  and  the  great  Imambarra,  one 
of  the  largest  palaces  in  India,  having  a  throne  room  of  vast 
proportions.  The  final  stroke  was  given  to  the  conquest  of 
Lucknow  by  Outram,  on  the  19th  March,  by  the  capture  of  the 
Moosabagh  in  the  suburbs. 

Thus  the  great  stronghold  of  the  rebel  cause  fell  finally  into 
English  hands,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  rewarded  for 
all  his  preparations  and  cautious  strategy  by  the  complete  success 
of  his  plans.  Indeed  almost  the  only  blot  in  these  admirably 
conceived  and  boldly-executed  operations,  so  far  as  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  is  concerned,  was  his  ill-judged  prohibition  to  Sir 
James  Outram,  on  the  11th  March,  when  directing  him  to  cross 
the  iron  bridge,  that  "  he  was  not  to  do  so  if  he  thought  be 
should  lose  a  single  man."  "  Outram,"  says  Mr.  Russell, 
"  reconnoitred  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  everything 
ready  for  an  attack,  but  he  saw  at  least  one  gun  laid  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  enemv  showed  their  fear  of  an  advance  on  his 
part  by  a  peculiarly  heavy  fire,  which  they  opened  firom  guns 
and  musketry  on  the  houses  occupied  by  his  men,  so  that  if  he 
had  moved,  he  certainly  would  have  lost  some  of  his  soldiers, 
and  so  have  disobeyed  orders."  The  special  correspondent  of 
the  Times  adds : — "  The  relations  between  Sir  Colin  and  Greneral 
Outram,  though  not  unfriendly,  are  a  little  stiff  on  account  of 
past  events,  and  Outram  is  not  the  man  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  commands  of  his  superior  oflScer.  Had  Sir  Colin  not  bound 
Outram's  hands  so  tightly  the  advance  would  have  taken  place, 
and  a  very  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy  must  have  follow^" 

A  great  portion  of  the  press  of  India  were  very  severe  <m 
Sir  Colin  for  his  caution,  and  dubbed  him  "Old  Kubahdar* 
(take  care)  just  as  they  nicknamed  Lord  Canning,  with  even 
less  warrant,  "Clemency  Canning."  If  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  careful  of  the  lives  of  his  men — a  rare  quality  in  military 
leaders — he  was  reckless  as  regarded  his  own  personal  safety, 
and,  save  the  mistake  already  referred  to,  his  dispositions  at 
Lucknow  were  a  masterpiece  of  cautious  and  able  strategy ;  and 
he  was,  doubtless,  right  to  advance  through  Lucknow  as  he  did, 
by  slow  sap,  rather  than  to  storm  fortified  buildings,  and  show 
a  large  "  butcher's  bill "  as  a  proof  of  his  generalship  and  success. 
This  unfavourable  criticism  of  the  India  press  was  due,  partly 
through  ignorance  of  the  bearings  of  his  dispositions,  and,  in  some 
degree,  owing  to  the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  Queen's 
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arkd  Company's  officers,  an  unworthy  feeling  which  had  its  ex- 
ponents up  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  armies,  but  which  we 
trust  has  long  since  given  place  to  juster  vie^s.     This  feeling 
is  discernible  in  the  published  memoirs  and  correspondence  of 
oflScers   of  both  armies,  and  nowhere   more  so  than  in  the 
memoirs  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir  William  Nott,  who  could 
see,  respectively,  no  good  thing  in  "  Sepoy  officers,"  or  "  Horse 
Guards  Generals/'    Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  not  without  some 
of  this  narrowness  of  mind,  though  in  his  despatches  he  did 
impartial  justice   to  the  officers  of  both  armies,  and  warmly 
recognised  the  brilliant  qualities  of  such  men  as  Daly,  Probyn, 
Hodson,  and  Wilde.     For  the  Bengal  Artillery,  like  Sir  Hope 
Grant,   he   had   a  special  admiration,  and   it  was   not  to  be 
-wondered  at,  with  such  excellent  "  gunners  "  as  Brind,  Johnson, 
Olpherts,  Eyre,  Tombs,  and  Turner,  who,  he  declared,  "had 
few  equals  as  an  artillery  officer ;  "  and  when  it  came  to  placing 
Geneml  Dupuis,  of  the  Royal  Aitillery,  over  the  heads  of  such 
men,  he  first  left  that  officer  at  Cawnpore  with  General  Wind- 
ham, and  then  sent  him  down  to  Calcutta.     Some  jealousy  was 
created  by  Sir  Colin  showing  marked  favour  to  the  Highland 
regiments,  and  though  their  high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
fully  warranted  his  encomiums,  the  favouritism  exhibited  in 
giving  them  the  post  of  danger  and  honour,  was  unwise,  and 
showed  a  "  clannish "  feeling  which  should  have  had  no  place 
in  the  dispositions  of  a  Commander-in-Chief 

The  grand  army  for  the  capture  of  Lucknow  was  now  broken 
up,  and  resolved  itself  into  detached  commands  for  the  reconquest 
of  Oude,  Sir  Hope  Grant  remaining  at  the  capital  with  a  strong 
force,  with  which  he  was  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
operate  in  the  neighbouring  country.  On  the  9th  Apnl,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  left  Lucknow  on  a  hurried  visit  to  confer  with 
the  Governor-General  at  Allahabad,  and,  on  the  13th,  proceeded 
to  Cawnpore,  where  he  heard  of  the  disastrous  repulse  of  General 
Walpole*  at  the  strong  mud  fort  at  Rooyea,  in  Bundelcund,  in 
which  a  very  fine  soldier.  Brigadier  Hon.  Adrian  Hope,  was 

*  The  following  was  the  composition  of  MajorOeneral  Wa]pole*s  Divinon  when 
all  the  troops  were  assembled.  Artillery— (Brigadier  D.  Wood):— 2nd  troop  Ist 
Brigade  BmJl,  (Tombs),  Head-qnarters  3rd  Brigade  B.HA.  (Brind),  2nd  troop 
3rd  Brigade  B.HA.  (Mackinnon),  3rd  troop  3rd  Brigade  BiI.A.  (Bennington),  6tn 
company  13th  battalion  R.A.  (Middleton),  5th  company  13th  battalion  B.A.  (Talbot), 
4tb  company  Ist  Brigade  B.A.  (Francis),  Ist  company  5th  Brigade  B.A.  23rd  com- 
papy,  Royal  Engineers.  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners.  Cavalry  (Brigadier  Hagart) 
— H.M*8.  7th  Hussars,  H3r8.  9th  Lancers,  2nd  Punjanb  Cavalry,  detachmente  of 
the  1st  and  5th  Begiments  of  Punjaub  Cavalry.  Infantry — 1st  Brigade  (Brigadier 
Adrian  Hope)  H.M*s.  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd  Highlanders,  4tb  Punjaub  Rifles.  2nd 
Brigade- (Brigadier  A.* Horsford)  2nd  and  Srd  battalions  llifle  Brigade,  1st  Bengal 
FuMliers,  2nd  and  24th  Punjaub  Infantry. 
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killed,  the  casualties  being  over  100.  On  the  19th,  the  day 
after  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Commander-in-Chief  moT«d 
from  Cawnpore  to  Futtehghur,  with  the  object  of  conducting  in 

e^rson  the  operations  in  Rohilcund,  at  the  capital  of  which, 
areilly,  a  powerful  chief.  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  by  name,  had 
taken  post  with  a  large  and  well-organised  rebel  army. 

Sir  Colin  elaborated  a  scheme  to  reduce  the  city  and  province, 
by  which  3  columns,  under  Walpole,  Penny  and  Jones  (of  the 
eOth-  Rifles)  were  to  operate  from  diflferent  points,  (ieneral 
Penny  was  to  cross  the  Ganges,  and,  after  clearing  the  Badaon 
district  of  rebels,  was  to  join  him,  when  he  would  cross  at 
Futtehghur,  and  take  command  of  Walpole's  Division,  while 
Brigadiers  Jones  and  Coke  were  to  act  in  co-operation  from  the 
north-west.  There  was  little  time  for  these  combined  opera- 
tions, as  the  Ganges  and  Ramgunga  were  alreadv  rising,  and, 
early  in  June,  when  the  rains  set  in,  Bundelcund  is  one  vast 
series  of  swamps  and  "jheels"  (shallow  lakes)  rendering  fidd 
operations  impracticable. 

On  the  25th  the  Commander-in-Chief  entered  Futtehghur, 
whence,  two  days  later,  he  crossed  the  Gauges  into  Rohilcund, 
and  joined  General  Walpole's  force,  which  included  those  magni- 
ficent Highland  regiments,  the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd.  On  the 
following  day,  the  march  was  resumed  for  Shahjehanpore,  which 
was  reached  on  the  30th,  when  news  was  received  of  the  death 
of  Brigadier  Penny,  who  was  surprised  at  night  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  carried  by  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the  rebek 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  halted,  on  the  1st  May,  at  Shahjehanpore, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  great  barbarity  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny,  and  marched  for  Bareilly,  at  2  a.m.,  on  the  following 
day,  leaving  in  garrison  a  wing  of  the  82nd  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  Hale,  as  the  city  contained  a  large  fanatical  Mohammedan 
population.  On  the  5  th  May,  the  Commander-in-Chief  marched 
m  battle  array  on  Bareilly,  which  was  said  to  be  held  by  the 
rebels  in  great  strength,  30,000  infentry,  6,000  horse,  and  40 
guns.  Some  fighting  took  place  outside  the  city,  within  which 
the  enemy  were  driven. 

A  party  of  Ghazees,  or  religious  fanatics,  charged  down  upon 
the  stafi*,  when  General  Walpole  and  Colonel  Cameron  were 
wounded,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  a  narrow  escape.  He 
had  only  time  to  say  to  his  gallant  Highlanders,  **  Stand  fitsfc, 
42nd,  bayonet  them  as  they  come  on  " — when  the  Ghazees  were 
upon  them,  "with  their  heads  down  below  their  shields,  and 
their  tulwars  flashing  as  they  whirled  them  over  their  heads, 
shouting,  *  Deen !  Deen ! ' "  Sir  Colin  was  riding  from  one  company 
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to  another,  when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  Qhazee,  who  was 
feigning  death,  with  his  tulwar  drawn  in  his  hand.  Guessing 
the  ruse,  the  Commander-in-Chief  called  out  to  a  Highlander 
to  bayonet  the  fanatic,  but  the  bayonet  would  not  penetrate  the 
thick  cotton  quilting  of  the  Ghazee*s  tunic,  and  he  was  rising  to 
his  legs  to  attack  the  '*  Lord  Sahib,"  when  a  Sikh  cut  off  the 
fellow's  head  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sabre. 

Brigadier  Jones,  who  arrived  from  Moradabad,  acted  in  co- 
operation from  the  opposite  side,  and  the  rebels  being  driven 
out  of  Bareilly,  the  army  occupied  the  old  cantonment.  The 
heat  during  these  operations  was  terrible,  and  probably  as  many 
men  died  from  sunstroke  as  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But 
there  was  no  rest  for  the  troops,  and,  hearing  that  Colonel  Hale, 
-whom  he  had  left  at  Shahjehanpore,  was  hard  beset  by  the 
rebels,  who  had  attacked  the  jail,  in  which  he  had  taken  post, 
with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  on 
the  8th  May,  sent  Brigadier  Jones  with  a  strong  force  to  relieve 
him,  which  was  done  three  days  later. 

Soon  after  midnight  on  the  15th  May,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
marched  en  route  to  Futtehghur,  with  the  64th  Regiment,  a 
wing  of  the  Belooch  battalion,  two  troops  of  the  9th  Lancers, 
the  Lahore  light  Horse,  Major  Tomb's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery, 
and  a  troop  of  the  1st  Puujaub  Irregular  Cavalry.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  force  followed,  with  the   exception  of  Coke's 
column,  the   42nd  and   93rd   Highlanders,  two  regiments  of 
Punjaub  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  guns,  which  remained  be- 
hind with  Gener^  Walpole,  who  was  to  command  in  Rohilcund. 
At  8  a.m.  camp  was  pitched  at  Furreidpore,  the  heat  rendering 
it  impossible  to  march  after  that  hour,  and  thence  the  column 
marched  to  Futtehgunj.     Here  an  unfavourable  message  was 
received  from  Brigadier  Jones,  who  reported  that  the  Moulvie, 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  rebel  leaders,  was  still  hovering 
about  Shahjehanpore  with  a  large  force.     The  remaining  wing 
of  the  9th  Lancers  was,  accordingly,  ordered  up  from  Bareilly. 
Tilhour  was  reached  on  the  17th,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the 
column  proceeded  in  order  of  battle  for  Shahjehanpoi 
which  they  marched,  encamping  on  the  other  side,  c 
Gurra  river.     About  3  in  the  afternoon,  the  sound  ol 
heard,  and  the  entire  force  turned  out  to  repulse  an 
the  Moulvie,  who,  however,  only  indulged  in  a  gar 
bowk    As  the  Commander-in-Chief  rode  across  the 
his  stafiF,  a  shot  ""struck  the  earth  close  to  him,  co^ 
with  dust. 
On  the  arrival  of  Coke's  brigade  Sir  Colin  Campb 
VOL.  u. 
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the  command  of  the  troops  to  Brigadier  Jones, — who  was  soon 
after  relieved  by  Brigadier  Seaton,  the  officer  commanding  at 
Futtehghur, — set  oflf  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  May,  with  the 
head-quarter  staff  and  an  escort  of  native  troops,  and  made 
forced  marches  to  cross  the  Ganges.  The  first  march,  of  nearly 
12  hours,  brought  them  to  the  fort  of  Jellalabad;  leaving  at 
6.30  in  the  evening,  they  encountered  a  lai^  convoy  of 
provisions,  under  charge  of  a  wing  of  the  80th  Regiment, 
when  the  Commander-in-Chief  exchanged  his  native  escort  for 
these  Europeans.  Futtehghur  was  reached  on  the  25th,  the 
officers  and  men  all  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  this 
forced  march. 

Active  operations  against  the  rebels  in  Oude  were  not 
resumed  for  some  months.  During  the  interval  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  joined  the  Governor-General  at  Allahabad,  and,  in 
September,  invested  Generals  Hope  Grant  and  Mansfield  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Bath.  At  this  time  Sir  Colin  was  gratificnl 
by  an  announcement  of  a  personal  nature.  Her  Majesty,  with 
the  advice  of  her  Ministers  and  the  approval  of  the  nation, 
offered  the  successful  General  a  peerage ;  but  a  difficulty  arose 
as  to  the  title,  for  the  gallant  old  soldier  did  not  possess  an  acre 
of  land ;  this,  however,  was  surmounted  ty  his  selecting  the  river 
Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which,  at  Glasgow,  he  had  been  reared. 
So  Sir  Colin  Campbell  became  Baron  Clyde,  of  Clydesdale,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  £2,000,  and  the  patent  of  nobility  was 
dated  15th  August,  1858.  Lord  Clyde  entertained  a  curioas 
disinclination  to  assume  the  title  he  had  earned,  after  half  a 
century  of  such  service  as  few  officers  can  show.  His  Chief  of 
the  Staff  writes  to  Sir  Hope  Grant  on  the  17th  June,  1858 — 
•*  Sir  Colin  is  to  be  a  peer  as  soon  as  his  answer,  carrying  the 
title  he  has  chosen,  reaches  England.  At  first  he  was  very 
much  disposed  to  run  restive  at  being  put  into  such  strange 
hamesa;  but  he  is  now  reconciled,  and,  I  think,  very  much 
pleased."  Lord  Clyde  continued  for  some  time  to  sign  himself 
by  his  familiar  name,  and,  writing  privately  to  a  firiend  so  late 
as  the  12th  March,  1859,  we  find  the  letter  signed,  "C. 
Campbell." 

Lord  Clyde  occupied  himself  during  the  month  of  October 
arranging  for  the  campaign  to  reduce  Oude,  and,  on  the  26tb 
October,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  that  province, 
in  which  he  announced  the  inffiction  of  pains  and  penalties 
in  the  event  of  a  *'  single  shot  being  fired  at  the  troops/' — a 
course  which  he  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  deprecated  with 
80  much  warmth  and  ill-judgment  in  the  case  of  the  fix>ntier 
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Pathan  tribes.  He  said : — "  The  Commander-in-Chief  proclaims 
to  the  people  of  Oude  that,  under  the  order  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Governor-General,  he  comes  to  enforce  the  law.  In 
order  to  effect  this  without  danger  to  life  and  property,  resistance 
must  cease  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  most  exact  discipline 
wiJl  be  preserved  in  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  and,  when  there 
is  no  resistance,  houses  and  crops  will  be  spared,  and  no  plunder- 
ing allowed  in  the  towns  and  villages.  But  whenever  there  is 
resistance,  or  even  a  single  shot  fired  against  the  troops,  the 
inhabitants  must  expect  to  incur  the  fate  they  have  brought  on 
themselves ;  their  houses  will  be  plundered,  and  their  villages 
burnt.  This  proclamation  includes  all  ranks  of  the  people,  from 
the  talookdar  to  the  poorest  ryot.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
invites  all  the  well-disposed  to  remain  in  their  towns  and 
villages,  where  they  will  be  sure  of  his  protection  against  all 
violence." 

Lord  Clyde  was  present  at  Allahabad,  with  Lord  Canning, 
at  the  promulgation,  on  the  1st  November,  1858,  of  the  Royal 
proclamation  by  which  the  Queen  assumed  the  direct  Govern- 
ment of  the  Indian  Empire,  and,  soon  after  midnight  on  the 
following  day,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Mansfield  and  staff, 
quitted  the  seat  of  the  Viceregal  Government,  and  rode  to 
fieylah  in  Oude,  39  miles  distant,  where  he  joined  the  head- 
quarters camp.  The  first  object  of  the  campaign  in  Oude  was 
to  bring  about  the  surrender  or  capture  of  the  Rajah  of  Amethie, 
whose  stronghold  was  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in  Oude, 
and  consisted  of  a  fort  within  a  vast  entrenched  camp,  where 
ho  had  collected  a  large  force  and  many  guns«  On  the  7th 
November,  the  siege-train  left  Beylah  for  Amethie,  followed,  on 
the  next  day,  by  the  army. 

The  first  march  was  about  11  miles,  and,  on  the  9th,  a  further 
14  miles,  when  they  arrived  within  3  miles  of  the  great  strong- 
hold, the  movements  of  the  columns  under  Sir  Hope  Grant  and 
Brigadier  Wetherall,  moving  in  co-operation  from  the  right  and 
left  over  a  great  distance,  being  so  admirably  arranged  that  they 
arrived  together  before  the  objective  point.  But  the  Rajah,  who 
had  made  proffers  of  submission,  concealed  or  removed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  guns,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  who  passed 
out,  evading  the  pickets,  so  that  when  the  place  was  surrendered, 
on  the  11th,  by  the  Rajah  in  person,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
found  himself  in  possession  of  an  empty  prize.  The  fort  was 
dismantled,  and,  on  the  13th,  Lord  Clyde,  having  detached 
Grant's  and  Wetherall's  columns  in  pursuit,  marched  to  Oo- 
deypore,  19  miles  distant,  and  thence,  on  the  following  day,  to 
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within  a  distance  of  3  miles  of  Sbunkerpore,  a  strong  fort 
belonging  to  Bene  Madho,  the  rebel  leader  in  the  Byswarrah 
district.  But,  notwithstanding  that  Sir  Hope  Grant  invested 
the  place  on  the  north-west  side,  and  Lord  Clyde  on  the  south- 
east, the  arch-rebel  managed  during  the  night  to  elude  his 
besiegers,  and  escape  with  all  his  guns,  treasure,  and  baggage, 
and  an  empty  fort  again  rewarded  the  trouble  incurred  by  the 
British  columns. 

After  arranging  for  the  occupation  of  the  fort  of  Shunkerpore, 
and  despatching  Sir  Hope  Grant  to  Fyzabad,  on  the  Gogra,  in 
pursuit  of  one  body  of  the  enemy,  Lord  Clyde  followed  Bene 
Madho  in  the  direction  of  Roy  Bareilly,  which  was  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  November.  On  the  21st  November, 
the  march  was  resumed  for  Bochraon,  22  miles,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  a  further  9  miles  was  covered  to  Keenpore,  on 
the  river  Sye,  which  was  crossed  by  the  troops  fording  the 
stream.  Intelligence  was  now  received  that  Bene  Madho,  with 
8,000  rebel  sepoys,  was  at  Dhondiakhera,  8  miles  from  which  a 
junction  was  effected  with  the  column  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Evelegh.  But  the  rebel  chief  again  had  no  stomach  for  the 
fight,  and  fled,  taking  with  him  all  his  treasure  and  guns,  and, 
although  there  was  a  smart  skirmish  with  his  retreating  columns, 
in  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  the  only 
gain  was  an  empty  fortress.  In  this  affair  Lord  Clyde,  with  all 
his  "  bodily  ardour  for  fighting,"  led  the  infantry,  riding  just  in 
rear  of  the  skirmishers,  and,  on  entering  the  deserted  fort, 
detached  all  the  cavalry  and  artillery  in  pursuit. 

The  first  part  of  the  campaign  being  now  over,  Lord  Clyde 
despatched  a  column  to  sweep  the  country  towards  Roy  BareUly, 
and,  as  he  could  hear  nothing  further  about  Bene  Madho, 
marched,  on  November  26th,  with  head-quarters,  for  Lucknow, 
which  was  reached  on  the  third  day,  the  marches  averaging 
24  miles  daily  for  some  days  past.  But  his  lordship's  stay 
here  was  brief,  for  Bene  Madho  was  still  in  the  field,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Baraitch  division  was  overrun  with  rebels.  On 
the  4th  December,  he  was  again  in  the  saddle,  and  made  the 
first  day's  march,  of  20  miles,  to  Nawabgunge  Barabankee, 
where  there  was  a  large  camp.  Learning  that  the  enemy,  under 
Bene  Madho,  was  encamped  about  22  miles  distant,  at  a  place 
called  Beyram  Ghaut,  close  to  the  river  Gogra,  Lord  Clyde 
quitted  Nawabgunge  on  the  6th  December,  intending  to  make 
a  forced  march  of  22  miles,  and  surprise  the  rebels  and  drive 
them  into  the  river.  His  lordship  had  proceeded  9  miles, 
and  was  taking  breakfast  under  some  trees,  when  the  spies 
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brought  intelligence  that  the  rebels  were  still  at  the  Qhaut 
He  immediately  resolved  to  try  and  cut  them  off,  and,  leaving 
orders  for  Brigadier  Horsford  to  follow  with  the  infantry,  set 
oflF,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Mansfield  and  staflF,  with  all  his 
cavalry,  including  the  7th  Hussars  and  1st  Punjaub  cavalry,  and 
4  horse-artillery  guns. 

In  this  chase  the  veteran  general  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Crimea  displayed  all  the  eagerness  for  the  fight  of  a  young 
subaltern  desirous  of  winning  his  spurs.  One  who  was  present 
writes : — "  The  day  was  hot  and  close,  the  pace  was  killing,  but 
spur  and  whip  kept  the  horses  to  their  work.  On,  in  advance 
of  all,  rode  the  chief  himself.  The  few  villagers  we  could  catch 
declared  the  'budmashes'*  were  still  at  the  Ghaut,  6,000 
strong,  with  7  guns,  and  the  news  at  each  village  quickened 
our  pace.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  had  come  10  miles. 
The  cavalry  and  artillery  showed  signs  of  distress,  but  the 
budmashes  were  there.  The  river  was  but  three  miles  in  front, 
and  on  at  full  gallop  again  the  gallant  hussars  and  their 
comrades  and  the  guns  held  their  way."  Arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  Gogra,  which  has  here  a  breadth  of  one  mile.  Lord  Clyde 
learnt  with  vexation  that  the  rebels  had  crossed  on  the  previous 
night,  and  all  the  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  so 
that  pursuit  was  impossible.  Nothing  remained  now  but  to  ride 
back  to  camp,  which  the  disappointed  general  and  his  soldiers 
did,  re  infecta. 

Lord  Clyde  halted  on  the  7th  December,  and  marched  on 
the  following  day,  with  Brigadier  Horsford's  Brigade,  leaving 
Colonel  Pumell's  column  at  Beyram  Ghaut,  to  cover  the  opera- 
tion of  bridging  the  Oogra,  undertaken  by  the  engineers.  The 
first  day's  march  was  to  Derriabad,  twenty-two  miles,  the  second 
to  Kusbee  Begumgunj,  about  twenty  miles  from  Fyzabad,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Oude,  where  Rajah  Maun  Sing  presented 
himself  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  On  the  10th,  camp 
was  pitched  close  to  Fyzabad,  and,  on  the  12th,  Lord  Clyde 
crossed  the  Gogra  into  Baraitch,  and  halted  at  a  vilbge  20  miles 
from  Fyzabad.  The  town  of  Baraitch  was  reached  on  the  18th 
December,  and,  after  a  halt  there  of  five  days,  in  order  to  give 
time  to  Major  (the  late  General)  Barrow,  political  officer  with 
the  column,  to  negotiate  with  some  leading  rebels,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief made  a  march  of  17  miles  to  within  sight  of 
the  Snowy  Range,  on  the  firontiers  dividing  India  from  Nepaul. 
Here  the  festivities  of  Christmas  Day  were  held,  officers  and 

•  **  Budmasbes  "  are  bad  cbaracters,  and  was  a  term  of  opprobrium  applied  to  th» 
rebels  otbe^  than  the  matineers  of  the  regular  sepoy  army. 
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men  making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  Englishmen  do  on 
these  occasions,  even  though  it  be  under  canvas  and  without  a 
superfluity  of  luxuries. 

On  the  26th  December  the  column  was  on  its  way  past 
Nanparah  in  pursuit  of  Bene  Madho,  who  gave  almost  as  much 
trouble  in  Oude  as  Tantia  Topee  in  Central  India.  This  time 
they  had  every  expectation  of  catching  him,  as  the  spies  brought 
intelligence  that  he  had  taken  post  at  Burjidiah,  and,  on  learn- 
ing that  the  British  column  was  weak,  determined  to  fighL 
Accordingly,  on  Lord  Clyde  approaching  his  position,  which  was 
covered  by  a  dense  forest,  the  rebel  leader  opened  fire  at  1,800 
yards,  from  4  guns,  on  the  British  force,  which  advanced  with 
the  cavalry  and  guns  in  front,  and  Brigadier  Horsford's  infantry 
close  in  rear,  when,  perceiving  that  their  position  was  being 
turned,  the  rebels  broke,  as  they  invariably  did  on  being  out- 
flanked. In  the  pursuit  Lord  Clyde  met  with  an  accident  As  he 
was  galloping  at  full  speed,  his  charger  put  his  foot  into  a  hole,  and 
threw  his  rider  with  full  force.  His  lordship's  fewie  was  much 
cut,  and  his  shoulder  was  dislocated ;  but,  with  characteristic 
sang-froid,  the  veteran  walked  to  the  front  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Mr.  Russell  relates  an  incident  which  occurred  this 
evening  after  the  Commander-in-Chief  received  his  fall,  which 
displays  the  soldierly  feeling  of  the  old  campaigner  in  a  pleasing 
light.  On  returning  to  camp  after  his  accident  it  was  quite  dark, 
but  the  tents  not  having  arrived  and  the  night  being  cold,  the 
men  made  blazing  fires  from  the  straw  and  anything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  including  the  miserable  articles  of  furniture 
dragged  out  of  the  huts  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet.  "  At  one  of 
those  fires,"  says  Russell, "  surrounded  by  Beloochees,  Lord  Clyde 
sat,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  on  a  charpoy,  which  had  been 
brought  out  to  feed  the  flame.  Once,  as  he  rose  up  to  give  some 
orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  a  tired  Beloochee  flung 
himself  full-length  on  the  crazy  bedstead,  and  was  jerked  oflF  in 
a  moment  by  one  of  his  comrades.  *  Don't  you  see,  you  fool,  that 
you  are  on  the  Lord  Sahib's  charpoy  ? '  Lord  Clyde  interposed. 
'  Let  him  lie  there  ;  don't  interfere  with  his  rest,'  and  took  his 
seat  on  a  billet  of  wood." 

Sir  William  Mansfield  temporarily  took  command  of  the 
troops,  which  marched,  on  the  27th,  to  Mejiddiah,  an  earthwork 
fortress  of  great  strength  and  extent,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest.  Having  decided  on  a  suitable  place  for  the  batteries, 
a  fire  was  opened  from  the  mortars  and  siege  guns,  while  the 
infantry,  skirmishing  up  to  the  ditch, — which  was  twenty-five 
feet  deep  and  twenty-eight  broad— cleared  the  embrasures  of  the 
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enemy's  artillerymen.  During  the  afternoon  Bene  Madho,  who 
was  said  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Nana  Sahib,  evacuated 
the  place,  which  was  occupied,  and  the  works  demolished  by 
the  engineers.  Throughout  the  day  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  carried  in  a  dooly  with  a  led  horse  by  his  side,  gave 
general  orders  to  the  chief  of  the  staff,  and  the  pain  from  which 
he  was  suffering  and  the  shock  to  the  system  did  not  prevent 
him  from  remaining  in  front  uuder  fire  ail  day. 

The  British  column  returned  to  Nanparah  on  the  29th,  and 
Lord  Clyde,  on  receiving  information  that  Bene  Madho  and  the 
Nana  had  collected  a  force  near  Bankee,  about  20  miles  distant, 
resolved  to  attempt  a  night  surprise.  Accordingly,  at  half  past 
eight  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  his  lordship  quitted  camp, 
taking  with  him  the  7th  Hussars,  head-quarters  of  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards,  1st  Punjaub  Cavaliy,  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery, 
a  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  a  detachment  of  the  20th 
Kegiment,  and  a  wing  of  the  Belooch  Battalion,  with  150 
elephants  to  carry  the  infantry  by  relays.  Lord  Clyde,  with  his 
shoulder  bandaged,  accompanied  the  column  in  a  dooly.  A 
forced  march  brought  them,  at  8  a.m.,  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  with  a  swamp  in  front, 
villages  on  either  side,  and  a  dense  forest  in  rear.  Lord  Clyde 
now  mounted  an  elephant,  and  made  a  reconnaissance  of  their 
position,  which  he  followed  up  by  an  immediate  attack.  The 
enemy  opened  fire  on  the  advancing  column  with  3  guns,  which 
were  quickly  captured,  and  the  cavalry,  emerging  in  rear  of 
the  jungle,  fell  upon  the  sowars  and  infantry  now  crowding  at 
the  ford  of  the  swift-flowing  Baptee.  The  slaughter  was  great, 
and  many  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  our  cavalry,  including  Major 
Home,  7th  Hussars,  were  drowned,  the  horses  being  exhausted 
after  their  great  exertions.  In  this  dashing  affair,  the  7th 
Hussars  and  the  1st  Punjaub  Cavalry  earned  golden  opinions 
for  their  valour.  The  cavalry  now  rejoined  the  main  column, 
and,  at  3  p.m.  on  the  Slst  December,  camp  was  pitched  at 
Bankee,  where  they  remained  till  the  4th  January,  1859, 
enjoving  a  little  well-earned  repose. 

The  blow  thus  delivered  by  Lord  Clyde,  for  which  his  lordship 
deserves  all  the  credit,  as  it  was  undertaken  against  the 
advice  of  the  staff,  struck  great  terror  into  the  rebels,  and  his 
lordship,   writing  to  Lord  Canning  on  the  7th   January,  ex- 

!)ressed  an  opinion  that  "  the  campaign  is  at  an  end ;  there  is  no 
onger  even  the  vestige  of  rebellion  in  the  province  of  Gude, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  the  mutineers  and  insurgents  has  been 
hopelessly  driven  across  the  mountains  which  form  the  barrier 
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between  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul  and  Her  Majesty's  Empire  of 
Hindostan."  During  the  operations  Lord  Clyde  captured  18 
guns,  and,  speaking  of  the  successes  achieved,  says  in  a  des- 
patch : — "  Thus  has  the  contest  in  Oude  been  brought  to  an  end, 
and  the  resistance  of  150,000  armed  men  been  subdued  with 
very  moderate  loss  to  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and  the  most  mercifal 
forbearance  towards  the  misguided  enemy." 

But  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  premature  in  his  anticipa- 
tions that  the  rebels  were  too  utterly  beaten  and  dispirited  to 
fight  any  more,  for  though  the  Nawab  of  Ferruckabad,  MehDdie 
Hussein,  and  other  chiefs,  came  into  camp  on  the  Raptee,  and 
surrendered  with  their  followers,  some  of  the  most  able  and 
important  leaders  were  too  deeply  compromised  to  accept  the 
conditions  of  the  proclamation  of  pardon,  which  exempted  those 
who  had  imbued  their  hands  in  the  massacre  of  Europeans,  and, 
having  a  large  following  with  many  guns,  they  still  held  out  in 
the  Terai,  on  the  borders  of  Nepaul,  and  the  difficult  mountain 
country  of  that  kingdom.  British  columns,  under  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  Horsford,  Kelly,  and  other  officers,  were  actively  engaged 
against  them  until  May  of  that  year.* 

On  the  18th  January  the  Commander-in-Chief  returned  to 
Lucknow  in  bad  health,  the  exposure  and  fatigue  he  had  under- 
gone having  brought  on  a  return  of  the  fever  he  had  contracted 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  compelled,  during  the  hot  season 
of  1859,  to  proceed  to  Simla  to  recruit,  and,  in  October,  joined 
Lord  Canning  at  Lucknow,  when  the  scene  of  so  much  glory  and 
suffering  was  enlivened  by  reviews,  and  banquets,  and  Durbars 

*  This  harassiDg  daty  cauned  much  loss  among  oar  troopn,  owing  to  the  nnbeAHhiiieH 
of  the  dimate,  and  Lord  Clyde  accused  our  all^,  Jung  Bahadoor,  of  acting  with  duplicHy 
in  sheltering  the  be^iten  rebel  bands.  Dunng  the  operations  for  the  reduction  of 
Lucknow  his  lordship  had  only  tolerated  Jung  Bahadoor,  of  the  utility  of  whose  army 
he  had  but  a  poor  opinion,  though,  knowing  that  Lord  Canning,  from  political 
motiTes,  desired  the  co-operation  of  the  Nepaul  troops,  he  was  conciliatory  towards 
him.  But  he  was  furious  at  what  he  considered  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  jmzt  of  tbo 
Nepaulese  prince,  and  wrote  his  mind  freely  to  Sir  Hope  Grant,  on  the  12th  lurch,  1^0. 
He  says :— "  You  may  recollect  that  when  Jung  Bahadoor  requested  that  our  troops 
should  not  cross  the  border  into  the  Nepaulese  territory  in  pursuit  of  the  Begum  and 
the  troops  which  had  accompanied  her,  he  voluntarily  engaged  to  cause  her  and  her 
troops  and  followers  to  leave  the  Nepaul  territory  within  a  given  time,  and  be  pointed 
out  a  ghat  on  the  Gunduck  at  which  he  wished  a  detachment  of  our  troops  to  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  troops  and  followers  of  the  Begum  as  tbev  paned  over  iha.% 
river.  The  Resident's  letter  will  make  known  to  you  how  completely  he  has  deperted 
from  the  promise  he  made  with  respect  to  the  troops  of  the  Begum  being  disarmed 
and  handed  over  to  our  troops,  preparatory  to  a  return  to  their  homes.  He  has 
allowed  tbem  to  prolong  their  stay  in  Nepaul  until  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
reason,  and  then  permits  their  departure  with  their  arms,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Terai,  in  the  hope,  evidently,  that  Government  mnj  be  driven  into  granting  a  pardon 
to  the  rebels  rather  than  keep  our  troops  in  the  field  on  his  frontier  during  the  hot 
season.  It  makes  me  very  savage  that  by  the  trickery  and  deceit  of  this  fellow,  Jung 
Bahadoor,  the  troops  may  be  kept  out  longer  than  we  contemplated." 
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of  native  chiefs.  The  veteran  expressed  a  wish  to  resign  his 
command,  but  was  induced  by  the  Gtovemor-General  to  retain  it 
for  another  year,  and,  in  February  1860,  proceeded  from  Meerut, 
where  he  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  joined  his  lord- 
ship at  Peshawur,  where  he  was  present  at  a  grand  Durbar  of 
hill  chiefs. 

But  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the  scene  of  his  glories  was 
now  approaching,  and  on  4th  June,  1860,  Lord  Clyde  resigned 
the  command  of  the  Indian  army  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  Before 
doing  so,  he  issued  a  General  Order  in  the  following  terms : — 
"The  labours  necessary  to  complete  the  pacification  of  this 
Empire  are  now  over.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  consented 
to  permit  that  I  may  resign  the  command  of  Her  Majesty's 
forces  in  India,  and  retire  to  England  in  search  of  a  repose  which 
my  age  and  long  service  demand.  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  Hugh 
Rose,  Q.C.B.,  who  conducted  most  gloriously  an  important  part 
of  the  late  campaign,  will  assume  the  command  in  my  place  on 
the  4th  of  June.  On  leaving  the  country  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  the  oflScers  and  soldiers  of  the  two  services  for  their 
valour  and  endurance  so  severely  tried,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  insurrection.  History  does  not  furnish  a  more 
remarkable  exhibition  of  heroical  resistance  to  adverse  circum- 
stances than  was  shown  by  the  British  troops  during  these 
mutinies.  The  memory  of  their  constancy  and  daring  will 
never  die  out  in  India ;  and  the  natives  must  feel  that  while 
Britain  contains  such  sons,  the  rule  of  the  British  Sovereign 
must  last  undisputed.  Soldiers !  both  English  and  Native, 
I  bid  you  farewell ;  and  I  record,  as  my  last  word,  that  the 
bravery  and  endurance  of  which  I  have  spoken  with  admiration 
could  not  alone  have  ensured  success — that  success  was  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  your  discipline,  the  foundation  of  all 
military  virtue,  which  I  trust  will  never  be  relaxed."  »; 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Lord  Clyde  was  hailed  by  all  classes 
of  his  grateful  countrymen  as  the  preserver  of  India,  and  honours 
were  showered  upon  him.  The  United  Service  and  other  Clubs 
fUed  him,  and  three  of  the  city  companies,  the  Skinners',  Fish- 
mongers', and  Merchant  Taylors',  conferred  on  him  the  freedom 
of  their  Guilds.  In  1861,  on  the  creation  of  the  Order  of  the 
"  Star  of  India,"  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  first  Knights 
Grand  Cross.  In  January,  1858,  he  had  been  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  and  in  June,  1860,  was  transferred  to 
the  Colonelcy  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  was  also  made 
Honorary  Colonel  of  the  15th  Middlesex  Rifle  Corps  (the  London 
Scottish),  and  evinced  his  interest  in  the  Volunteer  movement 
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by  reviewing  17,000  men  at  Brighton,  on  the  21st  April,  1862, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Horse  Guards.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  gallant  old  soldier  performed  a 
military  duty. 

Lord  Clyde  appeared  seldom  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  his  introduction,  on  6th  August,  1860,  was  of  interest 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  introducer  being  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan,  while  the  Lord  Cban«> 
cellor  was  Lord  Campbell,  and  the  Chaplain  of  the  House,  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  also  a  Campbell  He  seldom  spoke  in 
Parliament,  but,  on  the  10th  August,  made  some  weighty  obser- 
vations during  the  discussion  of  the  European  Forces  (India) 
Bill,  in  which  he  advocated  only  one  European  Army,  and  spoke 
strongly  against  a  local  European  force. 

Lord  Clyde  left  England  for  Vichy  towards  the  end  of  August, 
to  take  the  waters,  and  here  he  met  his  old  friend  of  Balaclava 
days,  General  Vinoy,  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence, the  French  General,  in  one  letter  during  the  Mutiny, 
deprecating  the  infliction  of  indiscriminate  punishment,  adding 
that,  in  war,  " les  repriaaUles  sarU  tojours  inutUes"  The  two 
veteran  soldiers,  doubtless,  fought  their  battles  over  again,  for  Lord 
Clyde,  though  one  of  the  most  modest  and  least  pretentious  of 
men,  was  always  pleased  to  revive  recollections  of  service,  and 
equally,  without  doubt,  would  have  echoed  the  wish  of  the 
English  warrior  king,  that : — 

*'  The  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness, 
May  cease  their  hatred.*' 

General  Vinoy,  less  happy  than  his  English  comrade,  lived  to 
£ei11  on  evil  day&  Besides  witnessing  the  humiliation  of  France 
and  the  defeat  of  her  armies,  he  has  recently,  at  the  ace  of  80, 
been  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  which  he  refused  to  resign  at  the  call  of  the  BepuUican 
Government. 

In  December,  1860,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent^  Lord 
Qyde  was  entertained  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and,  in  company  with  Sir  James  Outram,  received  at  the  Guild- 
hall the  fre^om  of  the  city,  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  guineas  *     But  the  highest  of  military  honours  was 

*  Lord  Clyde  said  on  thin  occasion :— **  I  feel  more  deeply  than  I  can  expiew  tbe 
greatness  of  the  doable  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  Aa  a  freeman  of  this 
great  and  illustrious  city,  I  am  proud  to  be  enrolled  on  the  glorious  list  of  thoae  who 
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reserved  for  the  veteran,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  attaining  his  majority,  on  the  9th  November,  1862,  Lord 
Clyde  received  the  baton  of  a  Field  Marshal,  amid  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  army,  and  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  nation. 
But,  as  is  not  unusual  in  the  Britisn  army,  where  the  Field 
Marshal's  patent  is  too  often  the  harbinger  of  the  summons  of  a 
mightier  foe  than  any  of  this  earth,  Lord  Clyde  did  not  live  a 
twelvemonth  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  honour,  though  he  outlived 
his  comrade  and  rival  only  in  glory,  Sir  James  Outram.  On 
the  25th  March,  1863,  he  attended  Outram's  public  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  we  remember  being  struck  by  his  sad, 
contemplative  look,  as  he  stood  over  the  open  grave  of  his  old 
friend,  as  though  he  were  seeking  to  fathom  the  mystery  of 
death  hidden  withiii  that  coffin,  a  mystery  which  all  upon  earth 
shall  once  know,  a'nd  the  knowledge  of  which  places  the  foolish 
and  ignorant  just  depatted  iipon  a  higher  pedestal  of  wisdom  than 
the  sage  and  philosopher  &miliar  with  every  system  of  meta- 
physics, from  Socrates  andPlato  to  Bacon  and  Mill.  Lord  Clyde, 
who  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  Sir  James  Outram,  and 
could  not  shake  off  the  mental  depression  caused  by  that  sad 
event,  did  not  look,  on  that  day,  like  a  man  who  was  near  his 
end,  and  yet,  but  a  few  brief  mouths  passed,  and  he  was  laid 
beside  his  associate  in  the'  glories  of  Lucknow.  As  Byron  said  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  who  sleep  so  well  in  the  same  historic  edifice : — 

"  But  where  are  they — the  rivals  ?  A  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 
Which  bushes  all  1    A  calm,  unstormy  wave 
Which  overs  weeps  the  world.*' 

have  done  good  service  to  their  coantry.  I  accept  with  gratitude  the  magnificent  present 
which  has  now  been  placed  in  my  hands.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  was  present  with  my 
regiment  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  Ton  will  not  expect  a  plain  soldier,  whose  life 
since  then  has  been  spent  in  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession,  to  reply  in  adeqnate 
terms  to  the  eloquent  and  too  flattering  address  of  your  Chamberlain.  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  my  gracious  Sovereign  honours  far  beyond  my  deserts.  I 
receive  the  costly  and  beautiful  sword  now  presented  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  City 
of  London  as  a  token  of  the  favour  and  approbation  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
city  in  the  civilised  world,  and  to  the  last  aav  of  my  life  I  shall  prise  ^^our  gift  beyond 
any  I  possess.  My  words  are  but  poor  and  feeble  to  express  my  gratitude ;  but  while 
endeavouring  to  convey  my  thanks  to  yon,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  noble 
courage  and  devotion  which  amimated  all  ranks  in  her  Majesty's  serrice,  from  the 
preseut  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  my  gallant  friend  beside  me,  to  the  private 
soldier  in  the  ranks.  Nothing  short  of  the  untiring  and  determined  exertions  of  all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  could  have  ensured  the  success  which  you  have  this 
day  been  pleased  to  recognise  and  reward.  An  old  and  humble  soldier  of  my  country. 
I  again  thank  yon,  mv  Lord  Mavor  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  for  this  great  and  signal  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me.** 
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In  July,  Lord  Clyde  was  seized  with  illness,  and,  though  he 
rallied,  atrophy  supervened,  and  he  expired,*  on  the  14th  August, 
at  Oovemment  House,  Chatham,  the  residence  of  his  friend. 
General  Henry  Eyre,'('  to  whom  he  left  a  great  portion  of  his 
property.  In  person  Lord  Clyde  was,  even  to  the  last,  "  well- 
knit,  symmetncal,  and  graceful;  but  his  shoulders  became 
latterly  bowed  with  age,  though  he  lost  little  of  the  activity 
which  was  remarkable  in  so  old  a  man.  To  the  last  his  teeth 
remained  firm  and  full  in  the  great  square  jaw,  and  his  eye 
pierced  the  distance  with  all  the  force  of  his  youthful  vision. 
His  crisp,  grey  locks  still  stood  close  and  thick,  curling  over  the 
head  and  above  the  wrinkled  brow,  and  there  were  few  external 
signs  of  the  decay  of  nature  which  was  no  doubt  going  on 
within,  accelerated  by  so  many  wounds,  such  fevers,  such  re- 
lentless, exacting  service.  When  he  willed  it,  he  could  throw 
into  his  manner  and  conversation  such  a  wondrous  charm  of 
simplicity  and  vivacity  as  fascinated  those  over  whom  it  was 
exerted,  and  women  admired,  and  men  were  delighted  with,  the 
courteous,  polished,  gallant  old  soldier.  In  the  other  mood  he 
could  be  quite  as  eflfective."  Lord  Clyde  rose  by  the  mere  force 
of  sterling  ability,  complete  knowledge  of  his  profession,  to  which 
he  was  devoted,  and  an  abnegation  of  self  when  duty  called  him 
to  draw  his  sword  for  his  country. 

A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  by  public  suh- 
scription  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  though,  as  a  whole,  not  much 

*  The  Dake  of  Cambridge  poblifhed  to  the  anny  the  foUowing  Oenend  Order: — 
"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  CommaDding-in-Ghief  has  reeeived  Her 
Majesty's  commands  to  ezpresss  to  the  Army  her  grief  at  the  lamented  deatii  of 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Clyde.  The  great  military  services  performed  by  Lord  G9yda 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  success  with  which  in  the  most  trying  dream- 
stances  he  restored  peace  to  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Empire,  and  the  persomd  regard 
which  Her  Majesty  and  her  beloved  Consort  entertained  for  his  high  and  hononnble 
character,  make  Her  Majesty  deplore  the  loss  which  the  Queen  in  common  with  her 
Majesty's  subjects  has  sustamed. 

t  Lord  Clyde's  will  was  proved  in  the  Court  of  Probate  on  the  7th  September. 
The  executors  were,  *' liUijor-General  Henry  Eyre,  98th  regiment,  LieotenanV 
Colonel  Archibald  Alison,  C.B.,  formerly  military  secretaxr  imWe  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  Colonel  William  Montague  Scott  McMurdo,  C.B.,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Queen,  and  Lieutenant-General  Demean  Alexander  Cameron,  42nd  Highlandets.* 
There  were  many  legacies  to  officers  and  personal  friends.  To  Sir  William  Manafidd 
he  left  the  sword  and  patent  of  freedom  presented  to  him  by  the  City  of  London,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  Sir  William — whom  he  would  have  appointed  an  execntor  had 
not  his  official  dttties  prevented  him  from  acting — should  be  consulted  as  to  what 

Kspers,  if  any,  should  be  made  public,  and  directed  that,  should  a^  memoir  of 
imself  appear,  h  should  be  limited  to  a  plain  recital  of  his  services.  His  lordship** 
personal  property  was  sworn  under  70,000/.  To  his  sister,  MiM  Alicia  Csmpbell,  he 
bequeathed  an  annuity  of  1,000/.,  and  divided  his  real  estate  and  the  residue  of  his 
personal  property  between  her  and  General  Biyre,  leaving  also  to  tiie  General  and  hU 
family  many  specific  bequests. 
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better  in  quality  than  the  generality  of  the  pieces  of  sculpture 
which  adorn  our  public  places,  the  statue  itself  is  admirable  as 
a  work  of  art,  and  characteristic  as  a  likeness.  The  gallant 
veteran  is  represented  in  an  attitude  he  commonly  assumed, 
and  arrayed  in  the  well-known  costume  he  wore  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  of  which  the  Indian  sun  "  topee,"  with  its  pugree,  in 
one  hand,  the  old-fashioned  cutlass  girt  by  his  side,  and  the 
field-glass  slung  over  his  shoulder,  were  prominent  adjuncts. 
There  exists,  however,  a  more  enduring  monument  than  this 
in  stone  to  the  memory  of  the  great  soldier,  and  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  military  annals  of  his  country ;  for  in  almost  every 
page  of  it  during  the  present  century  the  name  and  deeds  of 
Colin  Campbell  are  to  be  found  inscribed. 

Lord  Clyde,  shortly  before  he  expired,  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  be  interred  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  with  all  be- 
coming plainness ;  but  the  Government,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Queen,  decided  to  overrule  the  modest  desire  of  the  old  soldier, 
and  so  it  happened  that,  on  the  22nd  August,  a  funeral  cortege, 
similar  in  personnel  with  that  of  the  25th  March,  again  wended 
its  melancholy  way  through  the  metropolis — similar,  save  that 
the  war-worn  veteran  of  a  hundred  fights  assumed  the  place  in 
the  pageant  occupied  by  the  "  Bayard  of  India."  Once  more, 
within  five  months,  the  "  long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vaults  " 
of  the  Abbey  echoed  to  the  sweet-voiced  choir  chanting  Croft's 
and  Purcell's  music,  and  the  organ  pealed  forth,  in  grandiose 
strains,  Handel's  unequalled  "  Dead  March," — whose  notes  had 
so  often  struck  on  the  ear  of  the  dead  warrior  when  following 
the  remains  of  a  comrade  in  some  distant  clime.  Thus  Lord 
Clyde,  accompanied  by  many  friends,  was  laid  to  rest 

*'  In  the  great  minster  transept 
Where  lights  like  glories  f  aU, 
And  the  organ  rings,  and  the  sweet  choir  sings, 
Along  the  emhlazoned  wall." 

India  is  well  represented  in  that  spot  in  the  ancient  Abbey 
where  Lord  Clyde  is  laid.  Clustered  together,  reposing  within 
a  few  feet  of  each  other,  are  Outram,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  ; 
Pollock,  the  vindicator  of  British  honour  and  prestige  in  A%han- 
istan ;  and  Lawrence,  the  Saviour  of  India.  "  Here  is  a  royal 
fellowship  of  death."  The  CTOup  is  historic,  and  though  the 
hands  that  wielded  so  well  the  sword  and  pen,  that  led 
British  soldiers  to  victory  in  countless  fields  in  Spain,  China, 
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Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  or  that  directed  the  destinies  of  a 
mighty  empire,  are  now  stilled  in  death,  the  lessons  afforded  hy 
their  example  are  a  precious  heritage  to  their  countrymen.  May 
the  reflections  inspired  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  spot  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  generations  of  our  Indian  warriors  and  states- 
men, and,  as  they  tread  the  hallowed  precincts,  may  they,  like 
Ant8Bus,  derive  fresh  strength  from  contact  with  that  "  small 
model  of  the  barren  earth  "  which  covers  the  bones  of  heroes. 
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MoBLSV,  M.P.    With  Portrait.     Fourth  Thousand.    3  vols.    Demy  8vo,  33s. 

New  Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  4to,  sewed,  is.;  cloth,  2s. 

COOKERY— 

THE  PYTCHLEY  BOOK  OF  REFINED   COOKERY 

AND  BILLS  OF  FARE.    By  Major  L .  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo, 

8s. 

BREAKFASTS,  LUNCHEONS,  AND  BALL  SUPPERS. 

•   By  Major  L .    Crown  Svo.  4s. 

OFFICIAL      HANDBOOK     OF      THE      NATIONAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  POR  COOKERY.    Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery: 
forming  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.     Compiled  by  "R.  O.   C. 
Eighteenth  Thousand.    Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SAVOURY  DISHES.  By  "R.  O.  C." 

Seventh  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  is. 

HOW    TO    COOK    FISH.      Compiled  by  "R.   O.   C." 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  3d. 

SICK-ROOM    COOKERY.      Compfled  by  "R.   O.  C." 

Crown  8vo,  sewod,  6d. 

THE   ROYAL  CONFECTIONER  :  English  and  Foreign. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  C.  E.  Francatblli.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE    KINGSWOOD    COOKERY    BOOK.     By   H.    F. 

WICKEN.    Crown  Svo,  IS. 
COOPER-KING  (LT.-COL.)— 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON.      Large  crown   Svo.      With 

Portrait  and  Maps. 
COURTNEY  {W,  L.),  Afu4.,  LLD.,  of  New  College.  Oxford— 

STUDIES  NEW  AND  OLD.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
CONSTRUCTIVE  ETHICS :  A  Review  of  Modem  Phila 

tophy  and  its  Three  Stages  of  Interpretation,  Criticism,  and  Reconstruction. 
Demy  Svo,  las. 
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CBAIJC  (GEORGE  LILLIE)^ 

ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     Illustrated  in  a  PhUo- 

logical  Commentary  on  his  "Julius  Caesar."  Seveoth  Edition.  Poat  8to,  doth,  5s. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.    Tenth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  doth,  as.  6d. 
CRA  WFURD  (OSlVALDy- 

BEYOND  THE  SEAS;  being  the  surprising  Adventures 

and  ingenious  Opinions  of  Ralph,  Lord  St.  Keyne,  told  by  his  kinsman,  Humphrey 
St.  Ktyne.    Secood  Edition.    Crown  8vo,3S.  6d. 

CRIPPS  {WILFRED  JOSEPH),  M,A.,  F.S.A.— 

COLLEGE  AND  CORPORATION   PLATE.     A  Hand- 

book  for  the  Reproduction  of  Silver  Plate.  [Ih  tJU  Simth  Ktnsinitom  Mnstumt^ 
from  ctUh^aUd  Mttglisk  coUtctwuJ\  With  numerous  Illustiations.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  9S.  6d. 

DAIRY  FARMING^ 

DAIRY  FARMING.     To  which  is  added  a  Description  of 

the  Chief  Continental  Systems.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  James  Lokc. 
Crown  Bvo,  9s. 

DAIRY  FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF   COWS,  &c. 

By  Arthur  Roland.    Edited  by  Wiluam  Ablbtt.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
DALY  {/.  B.l  LL,D.-^ 

IRELAND  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown 

8vo,  5s. 
DAUBOURG  (^.)— 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTURE.     Doors,  Vestibules,  Stair- 

cases,  Anterooms,  Drawing,  Dining,  and  Bed  Rooms,  Libraries,  Bank  and  Nofws- 
paper  Offices,  Shop  Fronu  and  Interiors.    Half*imparial,  doth,  £z  zas.  6d. 

DAVIDSON  (ELLIS  /I.)— 

PRETTY    ARTS    FOR    THE    EMPLOYMENT     OF 

LEISURE  HOURS.    A  Book  for  Ladies.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  68. 
DAVITT  (MICHAEL)-- 

LEAVES    FROM    A    PRISON    DIARY;    or,    Lectures 

to  a  Solitary  Audience.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Cheap  Edition.    Ninth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  sewed,  it.  6d. 

DAY  (WILLIAM)— 

THE   RACEHORSE    IN    TRAINING,  with    Hints    on 

Racing  and  Racing  Reform,  to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Shoeing.  Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  8vo,  9s. 

DAS  (DEVENDRA  AT.)— 

SKETCHES  OF  HINDOO   LIFE.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

D£  AINSUE  (GENERAL)— 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    ROYAL    REGIMENT    OF 

DRAGOONS.  From  its  For  .nation  in  i56i  to  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustnuioas. 
Demy  8vo,  21s. 
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DE  CHAMPEAUX  [ALFRED)^ 

TAPESTRY.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Goth,  2s.  6d. 
DE    FALLOUX  (MEMOIRS   OF  THE    COUNT).      Edited 

by  C.  B.  Pitman,    a  vols.    Demy  8va.  [/«  tiu  Prut, 

UHAUSSONVILLE  {VICOMTE)— 

SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.     Translated  by  H.  M. 

Troixopb.    a  vols.    Crown  8vo,  i8s. 
DE  KONINCK(L.  L.)  and  DIETZ  (^.)— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manofaauxe  of  Iron.    Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robkrt  Mallbt. 
Post  8vo.  doth,  6s. 

DE  LESSEPS  {FERDINAND)— 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    FORTY  YEARS.      Translated 

from  the  French  by  C  B.  Pitmam.    a  vols.    Demy  8vo,  a4S. 

DE   LISLE   (MEMOIR    OF    LIEUTENANT    RUDOLPH), 

R.N.,  of  the  Naval  Brigade.    By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Oxbnham,  M.A.      Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DE  LUSIGNAN  (THE  PRINCESS)— 

SCRAPS  :  PoKMS.     Crown  8vo,  is. 

DE  MANDATGRANCEY  (BARON  E.}— 

PADDY  AT   HOME;  or,  Ireland   and  the   Irish  at 

THE  Prrsent  Time,  as  seen  by  a  Frenchman.    Translated  from  the  French. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  as. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),    WORKS  B  Y—See pa^s  31— sB. 

THE     LETTERS    OF    CHARLES     DICKENS.      Two 

vols,  uniform  with  *'  The  Charles  Dickens  Edition  "  of  his  Works.    Crown  8vo,  8s. 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES  DlCKESS^See '' I^ors/er." 
THE     CHARLES     DICKENS     BIRTHDAY     BOOK. 

With  Five  Illustrations.     In  a  handsome  ficap.  4to  volume,  las. 

THE     HUMOUR    AND     PATHOS     OF    CHARLES 

DICKENS.    By  Charles  Kent.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
DOUGLAS  (JOHN) 

SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIO- 
GRAPHY.   With  numerous  lUtistrations.    Crown  8va 

DOWN    WITH    ENGLAND.     Translated   from  the  French. 

With  IAm9&.    Crown  8vo,  is. 
DRAYSON  (MAJOR-GENERAL  A.   W.),  Late R. A.,  FR.A.S.— 

EXPERIENCES    OF    A    WOOLWICH     PROFESSOR 

during  Fifteen  Years  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy.    Demy  8vo,  8s. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PROPER  MOTION 

OF   THE   FIXED  STARS.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

PRACTICAL    MILITARY    SURVEYING    AND 

SKETCHING.    Fifth  Edition.    Post  8to,  doth,  4s.  6d. 
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DRAGE  {GEOFFREY)— 

CRIMINAL    CODE    OF    THE    GERMAN    EMPIRE. 

Translated  with  Prolegomena,  and  a  Commentary,  by  G.  Drags.    Crown  8vo,  fts, 

DREAMS  BY  A  FRENCH  FIRESIDE.     Translated  from  the 

German  by  Mary  0'Cali.aghan.    Illustrated  by  Fred  Roe.    Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 
DUFFY  {SIR  CHARLES  GAVAN),  K.CM.G.— 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    An  Episode 

in  Irish  History,  1850-1854.    Crown  8vo,  8s. 
DYCE  {WILLIAM),  R.A.— 

DRAWINGBOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  ;  OR.  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.    Fift^- 
selected  Plates.    Folio,  sewed,  5s. ;   mounted,  18s. 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.  Plates  I. 

to  XXII.,  containing  97  Examples,  adapted  for  Practice  of  Standards  I.  to  W. 
Small  folio,  sewed,  as.  6d. 

SELECTION     FROM     DYCE'S     DRAWING     BOOK. 

15  Plates,  sewed,  xs  .6d.;  mounted  on  cardboard,  6s.  6d. 

TEXT  TO   ABOVE.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

EDWARDS  {H.  SUTHERLAND)— 

FAMOUS   FIRST   REPRESENTATIONS.    Crown  8vo, 

6s. 
EGYPTIAN  ART— 

A    HISTORY   OF   ART    IN    ANCIENT   EGYPT.     By 

G.  Pbrrot  and  C.  Cmipiez.    Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong.    With  over 
600  lUtutrations.    a  vols.    Imperial  8vo,  £^  as. 

ELUS  {A,  B.,  Major  ist  West  India  Rtgimenf)— 

WEST   AFRICAN   STORIES.     Crown  8vo. 


THE  TSHI-SPEAKING    PEOPLES  OF   THE    GOLD 

COAST    OF    WEST    AFRICA:    their    Rtligion,    Manners,    Customs,    Laws, 
Language,  &c.    With  Map.    Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN   SKETCHES.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WEST  AFRICAN  ISLANDS.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    WEST     INDIA    REGI- 

MENT.  With  Maps  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page.    Demy  8vo,  i8s. 

THE  LAND   OF  FETISH.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

ENGEL  {CARL)— 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

ESCOTT  {T  H.  S,)- 

POLITICS  AND   LETTERS.     Demy  8vo,  9s. 

ENGLAND.    ITS  PEOPLE,  POLITY,  and  PURSUITS. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.    Sixth  Thousand.    8vo,  8s. 
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EUROPEAN  POLITICS,  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF.. 

By  the  Author  of  "Greater  Britain."    Demy  8vo,  las. 
FANE  (VIOLEiy- 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  (A  VUlage  Story),  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON :  a  Drama.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FIFECOOKSON  {LIEUT-COL.  /.  C.)— 

TIGER-SHOOTING  IN  THE   DOON  AND   ULWAR, 

AND  LIFE  IN  INDIA.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  Hobday,  R.H.A. 
Large  crown  8vo,  io«.  6d. 

FITZGERALD  {PERCY),  F.S.A.-- 

THE    CHRONICLES    OF    BOW    STREET    POLICE 

OFFICE,  with  an  Account  of  the  Magistrates,  "  Runners,"  and  Police ;  and  a 
Selection  of  the  most  interesting  Cases.  With  numerous  Illusuations.  3  vols. 
DemySvo.  [IntJuPrtts, 

FLEMING  [GEORGE),  F.R.C.S,— 

ANIMAL  PLAGUES:  THEIR  HISTORY,  NATURE, 

AND  PREVENTION.    8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

PRACTICAL  HORSF^SHOEING.    With  37  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.    8vo,  sewed,  as. 

RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA:  THEIR   HISTORY, 

NATURE,  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  PREVENTION.  With  8  lUostra- 
tions.    8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

FORSTER  {JOHN)-' 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.    9  vols.    Demy  8vo,  aos. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Uniform  witk 

the  Library  Edition.    Post  8vo,  los.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    Uniform  with 

the  "C.  D."  Edition.    With  Numerous  Illustrations,    s  vols.    7s. 

THE   LIFE  OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Household  Edition.    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR:  a  Biography,  1775-1864. 

With  Portrait.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  las. 

FORSTER,   THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT    HON.   W.   E. 

By  T.  Wbmyss  Reid.    With  Portraits,    a  vols.    Demy  8vo.    jas. 
FORTESCUE  {THE  HON.  JOHN)— 

RECORDS  OF  STAG-HUNTING  ON  EXMOOR.    With 

14  full  page  Illustrations  by  Edgar  Gibbrnb.    Large  crown  8vo,  i6s. 
FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW— 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,  1865,  to 

Dec.  1866.    6  vols.    Cloth,  13s.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.    In  Half-yearly  Volumes.    Cloth, 

13s.  each. 

From  January,  1873,  to  the  present  time,  in   Half-yearly 

Volumes.    Cloth,  i6s.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW.      From 

the  commencement  to  end  of  1878.    Sewed,  as. 
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MAIOLICA.     With    numerous    Woodcuts.    Large    crowD 

8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

BRONZES.      With    numerous    Woodcuts.      Large    crown 

8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
FOUQUR  (DE  LA  MOTTE)^ 

UNDINE  :  a  Romance  translated  from  the  German.     With 

an  Introduction  by  Julia  Castwjucht.      Illustnted  by  Hetwood  Sumneb. 
Crown  4to.    5s. 

FBANCATELU  (C.  E.)— 

THE  ROYAL  CONFECTIONER :   English  and  Foreign. 

A  Practical  Treatise.    With  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  ss. 
FRANCIS  (FRANCIS).  JUNR, 

SADDLE  AND  MOCASSIN.     8vo,  12s. 
FRANKS  (A.    W.)^ 

JAPANESE  POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report,  with  an 

Introduction  and  Catalogue.    With  nnmeroos  Illastrations  and  Marks.    Larjie 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  6d. 

FROBEL,  FRIEDRICH  ;  a  Short  Sketch  of  his  Life,  including 

FrObel's  Letters  from  Dresden  and  Leipzig  to  hb  Wife,  now  first  Tranabted  into 
Engli&h.    By  Emily  SHntitBPP.    Crown  Sro,  as. 

GALLENGA  {ANTONIO)— 

ITALY:  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE,  avols.  Dmy.8vo,2is. 
EPISODES  OF  MY  SECOND  LIFE.  2  vols.  Dmy.8vo,28s. 
IBERIAN   REMINISCENCES.     Fifteen  Years'  Travelling 

Impressions  of  Spain  and  PonugaL    With  a  Map.    a  rols.    Demy  8vo,  33s. 
GASNA  UL  T  (PA  UL)  •nd  GARNI ER  {ED. )— 

FRENCH    POTTERY.     With   lUustrations    and    Marks. 

Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 
GILLMORE  {PARKER)- 

THE   HUNTER'S  ARCADIA.     With  numerous  Hlustra- 

tions.    Demy  8vo,  xos.  6d. 

GIRUS  LIFE  EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO  (A).     Selections  from 

the  Letters  of  Eliza  Southgate  Bowne,  with  an  Introduction  hy  Clarence  Cook. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Views.     Crown  4to,  las. 
GLEICHEN  {COL/NT),  Grenadur  Guards— 

WITH   THE  CAMEL  CORPS   UP  THE  NILE.     With 

numerous  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Large  crown  8vo. 
GORDON  {GENERAL)— 

LETTERS    FROM    THE   CRIMEA,   THE   DANUBE, 

AND   ARMENIA.    Edited  by  Demetrius  C.  Boulger.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

GORST  {SIR  y.  E.),  Q,C.,  M.P.— 

An  ELECTION  MANUAL.    Containing  the  Parliamentary 

Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1883,  with  Notes.    Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
GOVVER  {A,  R.\  Royal  School  0/ Mines— 

PRACTICAL  METALLURGY.  With  lUustrations.  Crown 

8vo,  3s. 
GRAHAM  {SIR  GERALD),   KC,  KC.B.— 

LAST  WORDS  WITH  GORDON.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 
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ORESWEIX  ilV/LL/AAf).  Af.A,,  F.R.CJ.— 

OUR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMPIRE.    With  Map.    2  vols 

Crown  8vo,  91%. 
CREVILLE  {LADY  VIOLET)-' 

MONTROSE.      With  an   Introduction  by  the  Earl  of 

AsHBURNMAM.    With  Portraits.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
CE/FF/N  {S/E  LEPEL  HENRY),  K.CSJ,— 

THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC    Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 

4S.6d. 
-GRIFFITHS  {MAJOR  ARTHUR),  HM.  Inspector  of  Prisons— 

FRENCH     REVOLUTIONARY    GENERALS.      Large 

crown  8vo. 

CHRONICLES     OF     NEWGATE.       Illustrated.       New 

Edition.    Demy  Svo,  x6t. 

MEMORIALS  OF  MILLBANK :  or,  Chapters  in  Prison 

History.    With  Illustrations  by  R.  Goff  and  Author.    New  Edition.    Demy  8vo. 

I3S. 

CRIMBLE  (AUGUSTUS)- 

DEER-STALKING.    With  6  Full-page  Illustrations.    Large 

crown  8vo,  6s. 
HALL  {SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.    Fifty  Maps,  cokmred.    New  Edition,  including  the  Railways  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.    Demy  8to,  in  roan  tack,  xos.  6d. 

HARDY  {LADY  DUFFUS)— 

THROUGH  CITIES  and  PRAIRIE  LANDS,   Sketches 

of  an  American  Totir.    Demy  9ro,  14s. 
HATTON  {JOSEPH)  and  HARVEY  {REV.  i/.)— 

NEWFOUNDLAND.     The   Oldest  British  Colony.      Its 

History,  Past  and  Present,  and  its  PMmects  in  the  Future.    IHustrafd  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  specially  made  (or  this  work.  Demy  8vo,  i8i. 
HA  WKINS  {FREDERIC/Cy^ 

THE     FRENCH    STAGE    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.    With  Portraits,    a  vols.    Demy  8vo,  30*. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  FRENCH  STAGE:  FROM  ITS 

ORIGIN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  RACINE.    4  Portraits,    a  vols.    Demy  ftvo, 

38s. 

HILDEBRAND  {HANS),  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden— 

INDUSTRIAL    ARTS    OF    SCANDINAVIA   IN   THE 

PAGAN  TIME.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 
HILL  (MISS  G.)— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.    SmaU  8to,  ^ 
HOLBEIN^ 

TWELVE  HEADS  AFTER  HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Mj^jcsty's  CoUecdon  at  Windsor.    Reproduced  in  Autotype,  m 
portfoUo.    £1  i&L 

HOLUNGSHEAD  {JOHN)— 

FOOTLIGHTS.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6A 
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HOPE  (ANDREE)— 

CHRONICLES   OF  AN   OLD   INN;  or,  a  Few  Words 

about  Gray's  InD.X.Crown  8vo,  5s. 
HOVELACQUE  {ABEL)— 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    LANGUAGE:     LINGUISTICSr 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.   With  Maps.   Large  crown  8vo,  doth,  5s. 
HOZIER  {H.  M.y- 

TURENNE.     With  ^Portrait  and  Two  Maps.     Large  crown 

8vo,  4«. 
HUMPHRIS  (H.  A)— 

PRINCIPLES    OF    PERSPECTIVE.       Illustrated    in   a 

Series  of  Examples.    Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  and  Text  Svo,  doth,  £i  xs. 
HUNTL  Y  (MARQUIS  OF)— 

TRAVELS,  SPORTS,  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  EAST 

OF  EUROPE.  \  .With  Illustrations  by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly.     Large 
Crown  Svo,  xas. 

I.D.B. ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Solomon  Davis  on  the  Diamond 

Fields  and  Elsewhere.    By  W.  T.  E.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS:    Historical  Sketches.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  3s. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLICY  :  Essay  on  the  Foreign  Relations 

of  England.    By  Fridbric  Harrison,  Prof.  Bbbslbv,  Richard  Concrkvk, 
and  others.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  as.  6d. 

IRELAND  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.      By  J.  B. 

Daly,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
IRON  {RALPH),  {OLIVE  SCHRIENER)— 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  as. 
JACKSON  {FRANK  G.  ),lMasftr  in  ike  Birmingham  Municipal  School o/Ari^ 

DECORATIVE   DESIGN.     An  Elementary  Text  Book  of 

Principles  and  Practice.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo. 
JAMES  {HENRY  A.)— 

HANDBOOK  TO  PERSPECTIVE.     Crown  Svo.     2S.  6d 

JARRY  {GENERAL)-^ 

OUTPOST  DUTY.      Translated,  with  TREATISES  ON 

MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON  ROAD-MAKING.    By  Mayor- 
Gen.  W.  C.  £.  Napibr.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

JEANS  { W,  T.)— 

CREATORS   OF  THE  AGE  OF  STEEL.      Memoirs  of 

Sir  W.  Siemens,  Sir  H.  Bessemer,  Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Sir  J.  Brown,  and  other 
Inventors.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

JOHNSON  {DR.  SAMUEL)— 

LIFE    AND    CONVERSATIONS    OF    DR.    SAMUEL 

JOHNSON.    By  A.  Main.    Crown  Svo,  los.  6d. 
JONES  {CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS),  R.A.— 

NOTES  ON  MILITARY  LAW.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 
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JONES.     HANDBOOK   OF  THE  JONES   COLLECTION 

IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  Portrait  and  Wood- 
cot^     Large  crown  8vo.  as.  6d. 

KENNARD  {EDWAROy- 

NORWEGIAN  SKETCHES:   FISHING  IN  STRANGE 

WATERS.  Illustrated  with  30  beautiful  Sketches  printed  by  The  Automatic 
Sograving  Co.  Oblong  folio,  sis.  A  Set  of  Six  Hand-colourcd  Plates,  ais. ;  in 
Oak  Frames,  42s. 

KENT  (CHARLES)— 

HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
KLACZKO  (Af.  yUL/AN)  — 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  :  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  and 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  Translated  by  Mrs.Tait.   New  and  cheaper  Edition.  6s. 
KNOLLVS  {MAJOR  HENRY),   R,A,-- 

SKETCHES   OF  LIFE   IN  JAPAN.     With  Illustrations. 

Large  crown  8vo.  las. 

LACEMAKING,     A     RENASCENCE     OF    THE     IRISH 

ART  OF.  Illustrated  by  PhoCograi^ic  Reproductions  of  Irish  Laces,  made  from 
new  and  specially  designed  patterns.    Demy  8vo,  as.  6d. 

LACORDAIRE'S  JESUS  CHRIST;  GOD;  AND  GOD  AND 

MAN.  Conferences  delivered  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LAING  (5.>- 

MODERN    SCIENCE    AND    MODERN    THOUGHT. 


With  a  Supplementarv  Chapter  on  Gladstone's  "  Dawn  of  Creation"  and  Drummond's 
"Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.**  Fourth  and  Chei^^r  Edition.  Demy 
Bvo,  7s.  6d. 

LA  VELE  YE  {&MILE  DE)^ 

THE     ELEMENTS     OF     POLITICAL     ECONOMY. 

Translated  by  W.  Poixard,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  6a. 
LANDOR  (JT.  5.)— 

LIFE  AND  WORKS.     8  vols. 

Vol.  I.    WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR.    A  Biography  in  Eight  Books.    By 

John  Forstkr.    Demy  Svo,  las. 
Vol.  a.    Out  of  print. 
Vol.  3.    CONVERSATIONS  OF  SOVEREIGNS  AND  STATESMEN,  AND 

FIVE    DIALOGUES    OF    BOCCACCIO    AND    PETRARCA. 

Demy  8vo,  14s. 
Vol.  4.    DIALOGUES  OP  LITERARY  MEN.    Demy  8vo,  14s. 
Vol.  5.    DIALOGUES    OF    LITERARY    MEN    (amtmued).       FAMOUS 

WOMEN.    LETTERS  OF  PERICLES  AND  ASPASIA.    And 

Minor  Prose  Pieces.    Demy  8vo,  t4S. 
Vou  6.    MISCELLANEOUS  CONVERSATIONS.     Demy  8to,  x^ 
Vol.  7.    GEBIR.  ACTS    AND    SCENES    AND    HELLENICS.      Poems. 

Demy  8vo,  14s. 
Vol.8.    MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS   AND    CRITICISMS    ON    THEO- 
CRITUS, CATULLUS,  AND  PETRARCH.    Demy  8vo,  14s. 

LE  CONTE  {JOSEPH),  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  California — 

EVOLUTION  AND  ITS  REL.ATIONS  TO  RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT.     Crown  8n>,  6s. 
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LEFEVRE  {ANDRi)-^ 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical     Translated,  with 

an  Tntroduction,  by  A.  W.  Keanb,  B.A.    Large  crown  8vo»  7s.  6d. 
LESLIE  (R.  C.)— 

A  SEA  PAINTER'S  LOG.    With  12  Full-page  Illastrations 

by  the  Author.    Large  crown  8vo,  las. 
LBTOURNEAU  {DR,  CHARLES)— 

SOCIOLOGY.      Based  upon    Ethnology.      Translated   by 

HiNKY  M.  Trollops.    Large  crown  8vo,  los. 

BIOLOGY.    Translated  by  William  MacCall.    With  Illus- 
trations.   Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ULLY(W.  5.)— 

CHAPTERS   ON    EUROPEAN    HISTORY.':;With   an 

Introdnctory  Dialogue  on  the  Philos<^hy  of  History,    a  vols.    Demy  Svo,  sis. 

ANCIENT   RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  with  additions.    Demy  Svo,  Z2S. 
UTTLE  {THE  REV.    CANON  KNOX}-- 

THE   CHILD    OF    STAFFERTON :   A  Chapter  from  a 

Family  Chronicle.     Crown  Svo,  2$.  6d. 

THE  BROKEN  VOW.     A  Story  of  Here  and  Hereafter. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  »s.  6d. 

LLOYD  (COLONEL  E.M.),  R,E.,  late  Professor  of  ForHjUatum  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  IVooltoick — 

VAUBAN,  MONTALEMBERT,  CARNOT :  ENGINEER 

STUDIES.    With  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  5*. 
LONG  (/AMES)— 

DAIRY  FARMING.     To  which  is  added  a  Description  of 

the  Chief  Continental  Systems.    With  numerous  lUustratiocu.    Crown  8vo,  9s. 
LOW  (CR.)— 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE.   2  vols.   Demy 

8vo,  £1  zos. 
LOIV  (lV/LLL4Af}- 

TABLE    DECORATION.      With    19    Full    Illustrations. 

Demy  Svo,  6s. 
LYTTON  (ROBERT,  EARL)— 

POETICAL  WORKS- 
FABLES  IN  SONG,    a  vob.    Fcap  Svo,  las. 
THE  WANDERER.    Fcap.  Svo,  6?. 
POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.    Fcap.  6s. 
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MACDONALD  (FREDERIKA)^ 

PUCK  AND   PEARL:  the  Wanderings  and  Wonder- 

iNGs  OF  Two   Knglish   Childrrn   in   India.    By  Frbderika   Macdonald. 
With  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Irving  Graham.    S«cond  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

MALLESON  {COL.  G.  B.),  C.S.I.— 

PRINCE    EUGENE   OF  SAVOY.      With   Portrait  and 

Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  ts, 

LOUDON.      A  Sketch  of   the   Military   Life  of  Gideon 

Ernest,  Freicherr  von  Loudon,  sometime  Generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  Forces. 
With  Portrait  and  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 

MALLET  [ROBERT)-- 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.    By  L.  L.  Db  Koninck  and  E.  Dibtz. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robert  Mali-bt.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

MASKELL  (ALFRED)— 

RUSSIAN    ART   AND   ART   OBJECTS   IN   RUSSIA. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Reproduction  of  Goldsmiths'  Work  and  other  Art  Treastires. 
With  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

MASKELL  ( WILUAM)^ 

IVORIES :  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COL- 
LECTIONS.   With  lUnstratioos.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

MA  UDSLA  Y  (A  THOL)— 

HIGHWAYS    AND   HORSES.     With  numerous  lUustra- 

tions.    Demy  8vo,  ais. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH'S   WORKS. 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition,     Crown  %vOy  Six  Shillings  each, 
DIANA   OF  THE  CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN   HARRINGTON. 

THE    ORDEAL    OF    RICHARD    FEVEREL. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HARRY  RICHMOND. 
SANDRA   BELLONI.     Originally  Emilia   in   England. 

vittoria. 
rhoda  fleming, 
beauchamp's  career, 
the  egoist. 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT:  An  Arabian  Enter- 

tainmbnt;  and  FARINA. 
MERIVALE  {HERMAN  CHARLES)-^ 

BINKO^S  BLUES.     A  Tale  for  Children  of  all  Growths. 

Illustrated  by  Edgak  Gibbrnb.    Small  crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  WHITE  PILGRIM,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 
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MILITARY   BIOGRAPHIES- 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  By  CoL.C.B.BRACKENBumY. 

With  Maps  and  Portrait.    Lar;ge  crown  8vo,  4s. 

LOUDON.      A  Sketch  of  the  Military  Life    of   Gideon 

Ernest,  Freicherr  von  Loudon,  sometime  Generalissimo  of  the  Anstrtmn  Forces. 
By  Col.  G.  B.  MALLESON,  CS.I.  With  Portrait  and  Maps.  I^azse  ctovb 
8vo,  4S. 

TURENNE.     By  H.  M.  Hozier.    With  Portrait  and  Two 

Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  48. 

PARLIAMENTARY    GENERALS    OF    THE     GREAT 

CIVIL  WAR.    By  Major  Walford,  R.A.    With  Maps.    Large  cfown  8vo.  4s- 

PRINCE  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY.    By  Col.  G.  B.  Malle- 

SON,  C.S.I.    With  Portrait  and  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON.      By  Lieut. -Col.    Cooper 

King.    Larsre  crown  8vo.    With  Portrait  and  Maps. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  GENERALS.    By  Major 

Arthur  Griffiths.    Large  crown  8vo. 
MOLES  WORTH  ( W.  NASSA  U)— 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  YEAR    1S30 

TO  THE  RESIGNATION   OF  THE   GLADSTONE    MINISTRY,    1874. 
Twelfth  Thousand.    3  vols.    Crown  8vo,  18s. 

ABRIDGED  EDITION.     Large  crown,  7s.  6d. 

MOLTKE  (FIELD-MARSHAL  COUNT  VON)-- 

POLAND :  AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.  An  Authorised 

Translation,  with  Biographical  Notice  by  E.  S.  Buchhkim.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

MORLEY  (THE  RIGHT  HON,  JOHN),  M,P.— 

RICHARD    COBDEN'S    LIFE    AND    CORRESPON- 

DENCE.    Fourth  Thousand,    a  vols.    Demy  8vo.  £\  zas. 

Crown  8vo  Edition,  with  Portrait,  7  s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.    With  Portrait    4to,  sewed,  is.    Cloth,  2s. 

MUNTZ  (EUGENE)— 

RAPHAEL :  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times.     Illustrated  with 

about  aoo  Engravings.    A  new  Edition,  revised  from  the  Seocmd  French  Editio  n 
by  W.  Armstrong,  B.A   Oxon.     Imperial  8vo,  sss. 

MURRAY XANDREWl  F.L,S.— 

ECONOMIC   ENTOMOLOGY.     Aptera.    With    nume- 

rous  Illustrations.    Large  cromm  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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NAPIER  (MAJ.'GEN  W,C,  E.)- 

TRANSLATION  OF  GEN.  JARRVS  OUTPOST  DUTY. 

With    TREATISES    ON    MILITARY    RECONNAISSANCE    AND    ON 
ROAD-MAKING.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NAPOLEON.    A  Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Despatches  of 

the  First  Napoleon.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by  Captain  the  Hon.  D.  Bingham. 
3  vols.    Demy  8vo,  £2  as. 

NECKER  (MADAME)-- 

THE  SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER      By  Vicomte 

d'Haussonvillb.    Tnuislated  by  H.  M.  Trollops,    a  vols.    Crown  8vo,  i8s. 
NESB/TT  (ALEXANDER)^ 

GLASS.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo, 

doth,  as.  6d. 
NBVINSON  (HENRY)-- 

A  SKETCH  OF  HERDER  AND  HIS  TIMES.     With 

a  Portrait.    Demy  Svo*  X4S. 
NEWTON  (E,  TULLEY),  F.G.S.— 

THE  TYPICAL   PARTS   IN  THE   SKELETONS  OF 

A  CAT,  DUCK,  AND  CODFISH,  being  a  Catalogue  with  Comparative 
Description  arranged  in  a  Tabular  form.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

NILSEN  (CAPTAIN)— 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  LOG  OF  THE  "HOMEWARD 

BOUND  "  ;  or.  Eleven  Months  at  Sea  in  an  Open  Boat.    Crown  8vo,  is. 
NORMAN  (C.  A)— 

TONKIN ;  or,  FRANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.      With 

Maps.    Demy  8vo,  14s. 
O' GRADY  (STANDISH)— 

TORYISM  AND  THE  TORY  DEMOCRACY.    Crown 

8vo,  5s. 
OUVER  (PROFESSOR),  F.R.S.,  b'c— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

orders  of  the  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  With 
X09  Plates.    Oblong  8vo,  plain,  i6s. ;  coloured,  £x  6s. 

OXENHAM  (REV.  H.  N.)— 

MEMOIR  OF  LIEUTENANT  RUDOLPH  DE  LISLE, 

R.N.,  OF  THE  NAVAL  BRIGADE.  Third  Edition,  with  lUustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SHpRT    STUDIES,    ETHICAL    AND     RELIGIOUS. 

Demy  8vo,  las. 

SHORT   STUDIES  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

AND  BIOGRAPHY.    Demy8vo,  i^s. 
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PERROT  (GEORGES)  and  CHIPIEZ  [CHARLES)— 

A  HISTORY   OF   ANCIENT    ART   IN    PHOENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Waltke 
Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  Containing  644  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  xo  Steel 
and  Coloured  Plates,    a  vols.    Imperial  8vo,  4as. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALD^A  AND  ASSYRIA. 

Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  45a  lUustratioos.  a  voU. 
Imperial  8vo,  435. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  by  W.  Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  over  600  lUastra- 
tions.    a  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  4as. 

PE TERBOROUGH  ( THE  EARL  OF)— 

THE    EARL    OF    PETERBOROUGH    AND     MON- 

MOUTH  (Charles  Mordaunt):  A  Memoir.  By  Colonel  Frank  Russell,  Royal 
Dragoons.    With  Illustrations.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.    32s. 

PHCENICIAN  ART— 

A    HISTORY   OF   ANCIENT   ART    IN    PHCENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.  By  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipikz. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  Containing 
644  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  xo  Steel  and  Coloured  Plates.  2  vols.  Imperial 
Svo,  42s. 

PILLING  (  WILLIAM)— 

ORDER   FROM    CHAOS;   a  Treatise  on  Land  Tenure. 

Large  crown  Svo.    as.  6d. 
PITT  TA  YLOR  (FRANK)— 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.   Selections  from  the  Tales 

of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  rendered  into  Modem  English,  with  close  adherence 
to  the  language  of  the  Poet.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

POLLEN  (J.  H.)— 

GOLD   AND  SILVER   SMITH'S  WORK.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND 

WOODWORK.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  »$,  6d. 
POOLE  (STANLEY  LANE),  B.A.,  Af.R.A.S.— 

THE  ART  OF  THE    SARACENS    IN    EGYPT.     Pub- 

lished  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  With  108  Woodcuts.  Large 
crown  Svo,  4s. 
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POYNTER  {E,  J.),  R.A,— 

TEN    LECTURES    ON    ART.      Third   Edition.      Large 

crown  8vo,  9s. 

PRINSEP  ( VAL),  A,R.A.— 

IMPERIAL  INDIA.     Containing  numerous   Illustrations 

and  Maps.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  £i  is. 

RADICAL    PROGRAMME,    THE.      From    the    Fortnightly 

Review,  with  additions.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.     Thirteenth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

RAE  {W.   ERASER)— 

AUSTRIAN  HEALTH  RESORTS:  and  the  Bitter  Waters 

of  Hongary.    Crown  8vo. 

RAMSDBN  (LADY  GWENDOLEN)- 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.   Illustrated.  Containing  46  Illustra- 
tions from  Original  Drawings,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  ais. 

RAPHAEL :  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times.     By  Eugene  Muntz. 

Illustrated  with  about  aoo  Engravings.  A  New  Edition,  revised  from  the  Second 
French  Edition.    By  W.  Armstrong,  B.A.    Imperial  8vo,  25s. 

REDGRAVE  {GILBERT)— 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT.     Translated 

from  the  German.  Edited  by  Gilbert  Redgrave.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  4s. 

RBDGRA  VE  (GILBERT  R.)— 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.  A.  With  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3S.6d. 

REDGRAVE  (RICHARD)— 

ELEMENTARY    MANUAL    OF     COLOUR,     with    a 

Catechism  on  Colour.    34mo,  cloth,  9d. 
R  EDGE  A  VE  (SAMUEL)— 

A    DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE     OF    THE     HIS- 

TORICAL  collection  of  WATER^OLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographs  and 
other  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  £1  xs. 

REID  (T   IVEMYSS)— 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  FORSTER. 

With  Portraits,     a  vols,  demy  8vo,  32s. 
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RENAN  {ERNEST)— 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL  TILL  THE 

TIME  OF  KING  DAVID.     TransUtcd  from  the  French  by  C  B.  Pttmam. 
Demy  8vo,  141. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH.    Translated  from 

the  original  French,  and  revised  by  Madamb  Rknan.    Crown  8n>,  8s. 

REYNARDSON  (C,  T,  S.  BIRCHy- 

SPORTS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  BYGONE  DAYS 

in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  the  Sunny  South.     With  nomcfoas 
Illustrations  in  Colour.    Second  Edition.    Large  cr»wn  Bvo,  zss. 

DOWN   THE    ROAD:   Reminiscences  of  a  Gentleman 

Coachman.    With  Coloured  Illnstratioos.    Iiarge  crown  8vo.  xas. 
RIANO  (JUAN  F,)- 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 
RIBTON-TURNER  (C.  /.)— 

A  HISTORY  OF  VAGRANTS  AND  VAGRANCY  AND 

BEGGARS  AND  BEGGING.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  31s. 
ROBINSON  {JAMES  /?)— 

BRITISH  BEE  FARMING.     Its   Profits  and  Pleasures. 

Large  crown  8vo,  ss. 
ROBINSON  {J,  C.y- 

ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE    MIDDLE   AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.    With  20  Engravings.    Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ROBSON  {GEORGEY- 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     lUus- 

trated  by  a  Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate.    15  Plates.     Obloog  foUoi 
sewed,  8s. 

ROBSON  (REV.  J.  H.),  M.A.,  LL,M.-^ 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

Post  8vo,  6s. 
ROCK  {THE  VERY  REV.  CANON),  D.D.— 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
ROOSE  (ROBSON).  M.D.,  F.C.S.— 

THE    WEAR     AND    TEAR     OF    LONDON     LIFE. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 
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ROLAND  (ARTHUR)— 

FARMING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND   PROFIT.     Edited 

by  William  Ablbtt.    8  vols.    Crown  8vo,  51.  each. 
DAIRY-FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING.  FOR  ORNAMENTATION  OR  PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING  AND  CATTLEREARING. 
DRAINAGE   OF  LAND,  IRRIGATION,  MANURES,  &c 
ROOT-GROWING,  HOPS,  &c 
MANAGEMENT    OF    GRASS    LANDS.    LAYING    DOWN    GRASS, 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES,  &c 
MARKET    GARDENING,     HUSBANDRY     FOR     FARMERS    AND 
GENERAL  CULTIVATORS. 

RUSDBN  {G.   W.),  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  in  Victoria-- 

A  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA.    With  a  Coloured  Map. 

3  vols.    Demy  Svo,  50*. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  With  Maps.  3  vols. 

Demy  8vo,  50s. 
RUSSELL  (COLONEL  FRANK),  Royal  Dragoons— 

THE    EARL    OF    PETERBOROUGH    AND    MON- 

MOUTH  (Charles  Mordaunt) :  A  Memoir.  With  lUustrations.  a  vob.  demy  8vo,  33s. 

"RUSSIA'S    HOPE,"    THE;    or,    Britannia    no    longer 

Rules  tub  Waves.    Showing  how  the  Muscovite  Bear  got  at  the  Britbh  Whale. 
Tratislated  from  the  original  Russian  by  Chakles  Jambs  Cookb.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART :  a  Journal  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 

Issued  monthly.    3d.    See  page  39. 
SCOTT  (MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  DE  C),  late  Royal  Engineers— 

LONDON  WATER :  a  Review  of  the  Present  Condition  and 

Suggested  Improvements  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  Crown  Svo.  sewed,  as. 
SCOTT  (LEADER)— 

THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ART  IN  ITALY:  an  lUus- 

trated  Sketch.    With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.    Medium  quarto,  x8s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON  (MRS.  )— 

ON  SUMMER  SEAS.     Including  the  Mediterranean,  the 

iCgean,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Eoxine,  and  a  voyage  down  the  Danube.    With  a 
Map.    Demy  Svo,  x6s. 

OUR  HOME  IN   CYPRUS.    With  a  Map  and  lUustra- 

tions.    Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  X4S. 

OUR   RIDE  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR.    With  Map. 

Demy  Svo,  iSs. 
SEEMAN  (O.)— 

THE   MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME,  with 

Special  Reference  to  its  Use  in  Art.     From  the  German.     Edited  by  G.  H. 
BiANCui.    64  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SHEPHERD  (MAJOR),  R.E.— 

PRAIRIE  EXPERIENCES   IN  HANDLING  CATTLE 

AND  SHEEP.    With  lUustratiooi  and  Map.    Demy  Svo,  xoc  6d. 
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SHIRRBFF  (EMILY)— 

A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  FRIEDRICH 

FROBEL ;  a  New  EditioD.  including  FrObcl's  Letters  from  Dresden  and  Leipzig 
to  his  Wife,  now  first  Translated  into  English.    Crown  8vo,  as. 

HOME     EDUCATION     IN     RELATION     TO     THE 

KINDERGARTEN.     Two  Lccttues.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
SHORE  [ARABELLA)— 

DANTE   FOR   BEGINNERS  :  a  Sketch  of  the  « Divina 

Commedia."    With  Translations,  Biographical  and  Critical   Notices,  and  lUus- 
trations.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SIMMONDS  {T,  £.)— 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS:    their   Preparation,  Commercial 

Uses,  and  Value.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SINGER'S  STORY,   A.     Related  by  the  Author  of  "Flitters, 

Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor."    Crown  8vo,  sewed,  zs. 
SINNETT  (A.  P.)— 

ESOTERIC   BUDDHISM.     Annotated  and  enlarged   by 

the  Author.     Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KARMA.     A  Novel.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SINNETT  (MRS.y- 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THEOSOPHY.     Crown  8vo,  3s. 
SMART  (HA  WLEY)— 

A  FALSE  START.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
SADDLE  AND  SABRK     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SMITH  (ALEXANDER  SKENE)— 

HOLIDAY    RECREATIONS,  AND    OTHER   POEMS. 

With  a  Preface  by  Rev.  Principal  Caikns,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
SMITH  (MAJOR  R,  MURDOCK),  R.E,-^ 

PERSIAN  ART.  With  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition, 

Large  crown  Bvo,  as. 
STOKES  (MARGARET)— 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  IRELAND.     With  io6 

Woodcuts.    Demy  8vo,  78.  6d. 
STORY (W.  W.)— 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.    Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.    Crown  Byo,  doth,  los.  6d. 

CASTLE    ST.    ANGELO.      With    Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo,  xos.  6d. 
SUTCUFFR  (JOHN)— 

THE  SCULPTOR  AND  ART  STUDENTS  GUIDE 

to  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Form,  with  Measurements  in  feet  and  inches  of 
FuU-Grown  Figures  of  Both  Sexes  and  of  Various  Ages.  By  Dr.  G.  Scuaix>w, 
Member  of  the  Academies,  Stockholm,  Dresden,  Rome,  &c.  &c  Translated  bj 
J.  J.  Wkight.    Plates  reproduced  by  J.  Sutclifpb.    Obloog  folio,  ats.  6d. 
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TAINE  (H.  A.)-- 

NOTES  ON  ENGLAND.     Translated,  with  Introduction, 

by  W.  Fkasbr  Ra«.    Eighth  Editioo.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
TANNER  {PROFESSOR),  F.CS.— 

HOLT  CASTLE;  or,  Threefold  Interest  in  Land.    Crown 

Svo,  4S.  6<i. 

JACK'S    EDUCATION;     OR,    HOW     HE    LEARNT 

FARMING.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
TEMPLE  {SIR  RICHARD),  BART.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I,— 

COSMOPOLITAN  ESSAYS.  With  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  i6s. 
TOPI  HARD  (DR,  PAUL)^ 

ANTHROPOLOGY.    With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul 

Broca.    With  nomerout  Ilhutratioos.    Large  crown  8vo,  71.  6d. 
TOVEY  (LIEUT  COL,,  R,E,)— 

MARTIAL  LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OF  WAR ;  or.  Military 

Law  and  Jurisdiction  in  Troubloos  Times.    Crown  8vo,  6c. 
TRAILL  {H.  A)— 

THE  NEW  LUCIAN.     Being  a  Series  of  Dialogues  of  the 

Dead.    Demy  8vo,  xas. 
TROLLOPE  {ANTHONY)— 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Editi<»i,  in  8  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  each  vol.  containing 
Frontispiece.    6s.  each. 

THE  WARDEN  and  BAR. 
CHESTER  TOWERS,  a  vols. 
DR.  THORNE. 


THE   SMALL   HOUSE   AT 
ALLINGTON.    a  vols. 

LAST    CHRONICLE    OF 
BARSET.    a  vols. 


FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 

LIFE  OF  CICERO.     2  vols.     8vo.    ;^i  4s. 

VERON  {EUGENE)— 

^ESTHETICS.    Translated  by  W.  H.  Armstrong.    Large 

crown  8vo,  j%,  6d. 
WALE  (REV.  HENRY  JOHN).  U.A.— 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  POCKET  BOOK,  from  1701  to 

X796.    Author  of  *'  Sword  and  Sarplioe.'*    Demy  8vo»  las. 
IVALFORD  {MAIOR),  R,A.- 

PARLIAMENTARY  GENERALS  OF  THE  GREAT 

CIVIL  WAR.    With  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 
WALKER  {MRS.)— 

EASTERN   LIFE   AND   SCENERY,  with  Excursions  to 

Asia  Minor,  Mitylene,  Crete,  and  Roumania.    a  vols.,  with  Frontiqiioce  to  each 
vol.    Crown  8vo,  axs. 
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WARING  (CHARLES)— 

STATE   PURCHASE  OF   RAILWAYS.     Demy  8vo,  5s. 

WA  TSON  ( WILLIAM)— 

LIFE    IN    THE   CONFEDERATE   ARMY:    being   the 

Observations  and  Experiences  of  an  Alien  in  the  Sooth  during  the  American  CivU 
War.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WHIST  HANDBOOKS.     By  Aquarius— 

THE  HANDS  AT  WHIST.     32mo,  doth  gilt,  is, 
EASY  WHIST.     32mo,  cloth  gilt,  is. 
ADVANCED  WHIST.     32mo,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

WHITE  ( WALTER)— 

A    MONTH    IN    YORKSHIRE.     With   a  Map.     Fifth 

Edition.    Post  8vo,  4s. 

A  LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  SCILLY  ISLES.     With  4  Maps.    Third  Edition.    Post 
8vo,  4s. 

WILL-O'-THE-WISPS,    THE.     Translated  from  the  German 

of  Marie  Petersen  by  Charlottb  J.  Hart.     With  Illnstrations.    Oowa  Svo,. 
7s.  6d. 

WORKING  MAN'S  PHILOSOPHY,   A.     By  "  One  of  the 

Crowd."    Crown  8vo,  3s. 
WORNUM (R,  N,)- 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNAMENT:  THE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art, 
With  many  Illustrations.    Ninth  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

WRIGHTSON  (PROF.  JOHN),  M.R.A.C.,  F.CS.,  &*€.;  Examiner  in 
Agriculture  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  Professor  0/  Agriculture  in 
the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  President  of  tMe 
College  of  Agriculture,  Down  ton,  near  Salisbury  ;  late  Commissioner  for  tke^ 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  ^c,  b'c. 

PRINCIPLES   OF  AGRICULTURAL   PRACTICE  AS 

AN   INSTRUCTIONAL  SUBJECT.    With  Geological  Map.    Crown  dfo,  5s. 
WORSAAE  (J.  J.  A,)— 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS    OF    DENMARK,  FROM    THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DANISH  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

YBO  (DR.  7.  BURNEY)— 

CLIMATE  AND    HEALTH    RESORTS.     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  zos.  6d. 
YOUNGE(C,  D,)— 

PARALLEL   LIVES    OF   ANCIENT   AND   MODERN 

HEROES.    New  Edition.    lamo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely    printed    in    large    crown    8vo. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education, 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  IRELAND.     By  Margaret 

Stokes.    With  io6  Woodcuu.    Crown  8vo.  4s. 

A  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

FOOD  GRAINS  OF  INDIA.     By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A., 

F.C.S.,  F.l.C.    With  Nomeroos  Woodcuts.    Small  4to.    6s. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  EGYPT.   By  Stanley 

Lane  Poole,  B.A.,  M.A.R.S.    With  108  Woodcuts.    Crown  Bvo,  4s. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN :  A  Handbook  to  the  China  made  in 

England  during^  the  i8th  Century,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens  chiefly  in  the 
National  Collections.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  With  niunerous  Woodcuts.  3s. 

RUSSIAN    ART  AND    ART   OBJECTS    IN    RUSSIA:    A 

Handbook  to  the  r^producti<Mi  of  Goldsmiths'  work  and  other  Art  Treasures  from 
that  country  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  Alfred  Maskbli..  With 
Illustrations.    4s.  6d. 

FRENCH   POTTERY.      By  Paul  Gasnault  and  Edouard 

Garnier.    With  Illustrations  and  Marks.    3s. 

ENGLISH   EARTHENWARE:    A  Handbook   to  the  Wares 

made  in  England  during  the  17th  and  i8th  Centuries,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens 
in  the  National  CoUecuon.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.     3s. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  DENMARK.     From  the   Earliest 

Times  to  the  Danish  Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaab,  Hon.  F.S.A., 
&c.  &c    With  Map  and  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE  PAGAN 

TIME.  By  Hans  Hildbbrand,  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden.  With  numeroos 
Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

PRECIOUS    STONES:    Considered    in    their  Scientific    and 

Artistic  relations,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Townsend  Collection  of  Gems  in  the 
South  Kensington  Musetun.  By  Prop.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  With  a  Coloured 
Plate  and  Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF   INDIA.      By  Sir  George  C.  M. 

BiRDWoOD,  C.S.I.,  &c    With  Map  and  Woodcuts.    Demy  8vo,  14s. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COLLEC- 

TIONS  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles,    as.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL    ARTS    IN    SPAIN.      By  Juan  F.   RiaSo. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.    4s. 

GLASS.     By  Alexander  Nesbitt.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

3S.6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITHS'  WORK.     By  John  Hunger- 

roRO  PoLutN,  M.A.    With  numerous  Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

TAPESTRY.  By  Alfred  deChampeaux.  With  Woodcuts.  2s.6d. 
BRONZES.    By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.   With  numerous 

Woodcuu.    as.  6d. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  &  ART  HANDBOOKS— C«i/iiw«i 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.   By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A., 

Oxoo.     With  Illustrations.     Sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS :   their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses, 

and  Value.    By  T.  L.  Simmonds.    With  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

FOOD  :   Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses. 

By  Profbssor  a.  H.  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.    Sixth  Thousand.    ^ 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.    By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S. 

Aptbra.    With  Illustrations.    78.  6d. 

JAPANESE  POTTERY.      Being  a  Native   Report    With  an 

Introduction  and  Catalogue  bv  A.  W.  Franks,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  Marks,    as.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  SPECIAL    LOAN   COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.    3s. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS:    Historical  Sketches.     With  Numerous 

Illustrations.    3s. 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

JONES  COLLECTION   IN  THE  SOUTH   KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM.    With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

COLLEGE  AND   CORPORATION   PLATE.     A  Handbook 

to  the  Reproductions  of  Silver  Plate  in  the  South  Kensigton  Museum  from 
Celebrated  English  Collections.  By  Wilprko  Joseph  Cripps,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  Illustrations.    2s.  6d. 

IVORIES:    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIEVAL.     By    William 

Maskbll.    With  numerous  Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND  WOOD- 

WORK.  By  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  M.A.  With  nnmerous  Woodcuts. 
2S.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.       By   C.    Drury   E.    Fortnum,    F.S.A.      With 

numerous  Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

THE   CHEMISTRY   OF    FOODS.     With  Microscopic  IIlus- 

trations.  By  James  Brll,  Ph.D.,  &c,  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory. 

Part  1.— Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sumir,  &c.    as.  6d. 

Part  n.— Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  (Cereals,  Prepared  Starches,  &c.    3s. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS.      By  Carl  Engel.     With  nu- 

merous  Woodcuts,     as.  6d. 

MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled   from   the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Rbdgravb,  R.A.  By  Gilbert  R.  Rbo«ravb.  With 
Woodcuts.    v&,  6d. 

PERSIAN  ART.     By  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.    With 

Map  and  Woodcuts.    Second  Edition,  enlarged,    as. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  WORKS. 


THE    ASHBURTON     EDITION. 

An  entirely  Hew  Xdition»  handeomely  printed,  containing  «11  the  Portraite 
and  Illiutrationf ,  in  Seventeen  Yolnmei,  demy  8yo,  8e.  each. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  and  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    2  vols. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS ;  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP.     1  vol. 

UFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING— LIFE  OF  SCHILLER,     i  vol. 

LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS— EARLY    KINGS     OF     NORWAY 
ESSAY  ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  KNOX.    1  vol. 

LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.    3  vols. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.    6  vols. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.    3  vols. 


CHEAP    AND    UNIFORM    EDITION. 

23  vols,y  Crown  8vo,  cloth^  £7  js. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : 
A  History.    3  vols.,  i3s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS  AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.    3  vols.,  x8s. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
JOHN  STERLING.    1  vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS  ESSAYS.    4  voU.,  £1  4s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND 
LECTURES  ON  HEROES.  1  vol.,  6s. 


Latter-day  pamphlets. 

X  voL,  6s. 

CHARTISM  AND  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.    X  vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  MUSvEUS,  TIECK, 
AND  RICHTER.    1  vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Goethe. 
A  Translation.    9  vols.,  xas. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 
SECOND,  called  Frederidc  the  Great. 
7  vols.,  £9  9s. 


LIBRARY    EDITION     COMPLETE. 
Handsomaly    printed    in    84    vols.,    damy    8vo,    oloth,    £1C    8«. 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.     With  a  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     A  History.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  HIS  WORKS.    With  Supplement  of  1^73.    Portrait  and  Plates,  9s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.   With  Portrait 

6  vols.,  each  9s. 

ON  HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP,  AND    THE    HEROIC 

IN  HISTORY.    Tfc  6d. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.    93. 
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CARLYLE^S  (THOMAS)  WORKS.— Library  Edition— C^/«r»4a£ 
OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  With 

Portraits.    5  voU.,  each  9s. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.     9s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.    With  Portrait,  9s. 

HISTORY    OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND.     lo  vols., 

each  9s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 

EARLY   KINGS  OF   NORWAY;   ESSAY  ON  THE   POR- 
TRAITS OF  JOHN  KNOX;  AND  GENERAL  INDEX.     WithPortnk 

Illustiations.    8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

PEOPLE'S    EDITION. 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  are  now  issuing  at  a  Cheap  Rate  in  a  popular 
form,  a  compltte  Edition  of  CARLYLE'S   WORKS.     The  volumes  arc 
handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  and  published  at  One  Shilling  eack» 

SARTOR   RESARTUS.     With  Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlylc.  \ 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION.     A  History.     3  vols. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S   LETTERS  AND   SPEECHES.     5  vols. 

With  Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
ON    HEROES    AND    HERO   WORSHIP.    AND  THE   HEROIC 

IN  HISTORY. 
PAST  AND   PRESENT.  |  § 

CRITICAL  AND   MISCELLANEOU        SSAYS.     7  vols. 
THE    LIFE  OF  SCHILLER,  AND    EXAMINATION   OF  HIS  I 

WORKS.    With  Portrait. 

To  be  followed  by 
WILHELM   MEISTER.    3  vols. 
LIFE   OF  JOHN    STERLING.     With  Portrait. 
LATTER-DAY   PAMPHLETS. 
HISTORY   OF   FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.     10  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS     FROM     MUS/EUS,    TIECK,    AND    RICHTER. 

s  vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS   OF  NORWAY;  Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  Knox ; 
and  General  Index. 

CHKAP    ISSUS. 

THE   FRENCH    REVOLUTION.      Complete  in  i  vol.      With  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  as. 

S.\RTOR    RESARTUS,    HEROES    AND    HERO  WORSHIP,    PAST 

AND  PRESENT,  AND  CHARTISM.    Complete  in  t  vol.    Crown  8vo,  as. 
OLIVER   CROMWELL'S   LETTERS   AND   SPEECHES.     Crown  8vo, 

as.  6<L  

SIXPENNY    EDITION. 
4/^,   sewed, 
SARTOR   RESARTUS.     Eightieth  Thousand. 
HEROES  AND   HERO  WORSHIP. 
ESSAYS :  Burns,  Johnson,  Scott,  The  Diamond  Necklace, 

The  abo7'e  in  i  id.,  cloth^  2j.  6</. 
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DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)    WORKS 

ORIGINAL    EDITIONS. 

In  demy  Svo. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF   EDWIN   DROOD.     With   Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  FUdes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stooe.    Qoth,;£i  IS. 

THE    PICKWICK   PAPERS.     With   Forty-three   Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phii.    Cloth,  £1  is. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     With  Forty  lUustrations   by  Phiz. 

Qoth,  ;^I    IS. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cmikthank.    Cloth,  ;^t  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Qotb,  £i  IS. 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With    Forty    Illustrations    by   Phiz. 

Ck>Ch,  ;^I    IS. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     With   Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  ;^I    IS. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Forty  lUustrations  by  Phiz.  Cloth, 
LITTLE  DORRIT.  With  Forty  lUustrations  by  Phiz.  Cloth, 
THE    OLD    CURIOSITY    SHOP.     With    Seventy-five    lUus- 

trations  by  George  Cattennole  and  H.  K.  Browne.    A  New  Edition.    Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £1  is. 

BARN ABY  RUDGE :  a  Tale  of  the   Riots  of  'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  George  Cattennole  and  H.  K.  Browne.    Uniform  with 
the  oth«r  volumes,  £\  is. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS:    Containing— The  Christmas   Carol; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes ;  The  Battle  of  Life ;  The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.    Qoth,  12s. 

OLIVER  TWIST  and   TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     In  one 

volmme.    Ck>th,  £x  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     Separately.     With  Twenty-four  lUustrations 

by  George  Cruikshanlc    Qoth,  iis. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     Separately.     With  Sixteen  lUus- 

tratioos  by  Phix.    Cloth,  9s. 
*»•  The  remainder  of  DUken^s  tVorks  were  not  origtMoUy  printed  in  demy  Svo. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  \SQ^Y^.—ConHmud, 

LIBRARY    EDITION. 

In  post  9vo,     With  the  Original  lUustrations,  30  vols,,  cloth,  £12. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY        

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT       

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  &  REPRINTED  PIECES  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES    . 

BLEAK  HOUSE 

LITTLE  DORRIT        

DOMBEY  AND  SON , 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND       

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"         

OLIVER  TWIST  

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS      

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  &  AMERICAN  NOTES   8 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER   ... 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES    . 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "Household  Words."  &c.  14 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    ByJOHN  FoRSTER.  With  lUusuations. 
Uniform  with  this  Eklition.    los.  6d. 

A   NEW   EDITION   OP   ABOVE,   WITH    THE  ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS,    IN    CROWN    Svo.    30    VOLS.    IN    SETS    ONLY. 


...43  Illustrns. 

,  a  vols. 

s.   d, 
16    0 

•••  39 
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16    0 

...  40 

STOls. 

16    0 
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DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)    WORKS.— G?«//V««^^. 


THE    "CHARLES    DICKENS"    EDITION. 


In   Crcrum 


In  21  vols.,  cloth^  with  Illustrations,  £s  t&s. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT  . 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

BLEAK  HOUSE       ... 

LITTLE  DORRIT   ... 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.. 

BARNABY  RUDGE ... 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES      ... 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "Household  Words' 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS        

OLIVER  TWIST      

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER        

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Numerous  lUiistrations.    a  vols.  7    o 
THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKE.NS  a  vols.  8    o 


«.  d. 

...    8  Illustrations  . 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. —G7«/^/«^^. 

THE     ILLUSTRATED     LIBRARY     EDITION. 
(W^ITH    LIFE.) 

Complete  in  ja  Volumes,    Demy  ^vo,  los.  each  ;  or  set,  £/&. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  origmal  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  whidi, 
various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands  of  an  ever 
widely-increasing  poptilarity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented  in  a  reaSy 
handsome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish  to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."    With  40  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS,    a  vols.    With  43  lUustrations  by  Phi*. 
OLIVER  TWIST.    With  24  lUustrations  by  Cruikshank. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    a  vols.    With  40  IllustraUons  by  Phix. 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES,    a  vols.    With  Illus- 
trations by  Cattermole,  &c. 
BARNABY   RUDGE  and    HARD   TIMES,     a  vols.    With   lUustrations  by 

Cattermole,  &c. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.    a  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phix. 
AMERICAN    NOTES    and    PICTURES   FROM    ITALY.       i   vol       With 

8  lUustrations. 
DOM  BEY  AND  SON.    2  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phix. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    2  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phix. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.    2  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phix. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.    2  vok.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phix. 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.    With  16  IllustraUons  by  Phix. 
THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.  With  8  lUustraUoas  by  Maicus  Stone. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.    2  vok.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.    With  17  lUustraUons  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  KJl, 

MacUse,  R.A.»  &c.  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    With  8  lUustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS   STORIES.     (From  "Household  Words"  and  "AH  the  Ytttr 

Round.")    With  14  lUustrations. 
EDWIN    DROOD   AND   OTHER    STORIES       With    la    lUustrations   by 

S.  U  Fildes. 
LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  John  Forster.    With  Portraits.    2  vols. 

(not  separate.) 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)  V^Qi^Y^^^— Continued, 

THE    POPULAR  LIBRARY   EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS, 

In  30   Vols,,  large  crown  %vo,  price  £6;  separate  Vols,  4f.  eack. 

An  Edition  printed  on  good  paper,  each  volume  containing  16  full-page 
Illustrations,  selected  from  the  Household  Edition,  on  Plate  Paper. 

SKETCHES  BY   "BOZ." 

PICKWICK.    2  vols. 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vols. 

MARTIN   CHUZZLEWIT.     2  vols. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.      2  vols. 

DAVID    COPPERFIELD.     2  vols. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

OUR    MUTUAL    FRIEND.     2  vols. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.      2  vols. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.      2  vols. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.     2  vols. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.     2  vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

GREAT    EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

CHILD»S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES. 

PICTURES  FROM    ITALY  and  AMERICAN  NOTES. 
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HOUSEHOLD     EDITION. 

In  22  Volumis,     Crewn  4/^,  cloth^  £\  8j.  dd, 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  lUustrations.  cloth,  55. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  cloth.  5s. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  doth,  ss. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  lUustraUons,  doth.  5s. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  lUustraUons.  doth.  5s. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  with  59  lUustrations.  doth.  5s. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  REPRINTED  PIECES ;  and  other  Stories,  with  30  lUustra. 
tions.  cloth.  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.   By  John  Forster.  With  40  Illustrations.  Cloth.  5s. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  with  46  Illustrations,  doti).  4s. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  3a  Illustrations,  doth.  4s. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  Illustrations,  doth,  4s. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  a6  lUustrations.  cloth,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."  witii  36  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  witii  a6  lUustiations.  doUi.  3s. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  lUustrations,  doth,  3s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  Illustrations.  doUi,  3s. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  18  lUustrations 
doth,  3s. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

HARD  TIMES,  with  ao  lUustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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THE    CABINET   EDITION. 

Nonv  Publishing, 

To  be  completed  in  30  vols,  small  fcap.  8vo,  Marble  Paper  Sides,  Cloth 
Backs,  with  uncut  edges,  price  Eighteenpence  each. 

A  Complete  Work  will  be  Published  every  Month,  and  each  Volume  ^Hll 
contain  Eight  Illustrations  reproduced  from  the  Originals, 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT,  Two  Vols. 

DAVID    COPPERFIELD,  Two  Vols. 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY,  Two  Vols. 

SKETCHES   BY   "BOZ." 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

THE    PICKWICK    PAPERS,  Two  Vols. 

BARNABY    RUDGE,  Two  Vols. 

BLEAK   HOUSE,  Two  Vols. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY. 

EDWIN  DROOD;   AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  Two  Vols. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

DOMBEY  AND   SON,   Two  Vok. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES, 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  Two  Vols. 

MUTUAL  FRIEND,  Two  Vols. 

To  be  followed  by 
UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 
HARD  TIMES. 
REPRINTED   PIECES. 
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MR.    DICKENS'S     READINGS 

Fcap,  SzWf  seined, 
CHRISTMAS   CAROL   IN   PROSE,     is. 
CRICKET  ON   THE   HEARTH,     is. 
CHIMES:    A  GOBLIN   STORY,     is. 
STORY  OF   LITTLE   DOMBEY.     is, 
POOR    TRAVELLER,    BOOTS  AT    THE    HOLLY-TREE 
INN,  and   MRS.   GAMP.     is. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Original  Coloured  Plates. 

Being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.     With  red  border  lines.     Small  Svo, 
red  doth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


CHARLES   DICKENS'S   CHRISTMAS   BOOKS. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PLATES. 

Illustrated  by  John  Leech,  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  R.  Doyle, 
C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  &c 

Fcap,  cloih^  is,  each.     Complete  in  a  case^  js, 

A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL   IN   PROSE. 

THE   CHIMES  :  A  Goblin  Story. 

THE   CRICKET    ON    THE    HEARTH:   A   Fairy   Tale  of 

Home. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE.     A  Love  Story. 

THE   HAUNTED    MAN    AND    THE    GHOSTS    STORY. 


SIXPENNY    REPRINTS. 

READINGS     FROM    THE    WORKS     OF 
CHARLES     DICKENS. 

As  selected  and  read  by  himself  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.    Illastrated. 

A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL,  and    THE    HAUNTED    MAN. 

By  Charles  Dickens.     Illustrated. 
THE    CHIMES:    A  Goblin   Story,   and  THE   CRICKET 

ON    THE    HEARTH.     Illustrated. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    LIFE:    A    Love    Story,    HUNTED 

DOWN,    AND    A    HOLIDAY    ROMANCE.     lUustrated. 

The  last  Three  Volumes  as  Cbristmas  Works, 

In  One  Volume,  red  doth,  2s.  6d. 
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SCIENCE   AND   ART, 

%  JToumal  ftor  Ztv^tx^  atiQ  ^tttSento* 

ISSUED  BY  Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited, 

Agents  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 

Ckninoil  on  Education. 

MONTHLY,    PRICE    THREEPENCE. 

The  Journal  contains  contributions  by  distinguished  men;  short  papers  by  ^ominent 
teachers ;  leading  articles ;  correspondence ;  answers  to  (questions  set  at  the  May  Examina> 
Cions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  and  interestmg  news  in  connection  with  the 
identific  and  artistic  %rorld. 

PRIZE    COMPETITION. 

With  each  issue  of  the  Journal,  papers  or  drawings  are  oflTered  for  Prize  Cosnpetitioa. 
extending  over  the  range  of  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

There  are  thousands  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
bat  the  teachers  connected  with  these  institutions,  although  engaged  in  the  advancement 
of  identical  objects,  are  seldom  known  to  each  other  except  throngh  personal  (riendship. 
One  object  of  the  new  Journal  is  to  enable  those  engaged  in  this  common  work  to  com- 
municate upon  subjects  of  importance,  with  a  view  to  an  interchange  of  ideais,  and  the 
establishment  of  unity  of  action  in  the  various  centres. 

lERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE    YEARS    SUBSCRIPTION Si.    M. 

HALF       „  „  Is.    6d. 

SINGLE    COPY 3d. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
CHAPMAN  &   HALL,   Limited. 

Answers  to  the  Questions  (Elementary  and  Advanced)  set  at 
the  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
May,  1887,  are  published  as  under,  each  subject  being 
kept  distinct,  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form  separately. 

1.  Animal  Physiology By  J.  H.  E.  Brock,  M.D.,  B.S. 

(Lond  ) 

2.  Building  Construction     H.  Adams,  M.I.C.E. 

3.  Theoretical  Mechanics    J,  C.  Fell,  M.LM.E. 

4.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical)  Rev.  F.  W.  Harnett,  M.A. 

5.  Ditto — Alternative  Course  ...  T.  Howard,  F.C.S. 

6.  Magnetism  and  Electricity       ...  w.  Hibbert,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

7.  Physiography ^  W.  Rheam,  B.Sc 

8.  Practical  Plank  &  Solid  Geometry  H.  Angel. 

9.  Art— Third   Grade.    Perspective  A  Fisher. 

ID.  Pure  Mathematics R.  R.  Steel,  F.C.S. 

11.  Machine  Construction  &  Drawing  H.  Adams,  M.I.C.E, 

12.  Principles  of  Agriculture         ...  Dr.  Webb,  B.Sc. 

13.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat C.  A  Stevens. 

14.  Hygiene J.  J.  Pilley. 

15.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Practical)  ...  J.  Howard,  F.C.S. 

The  priee  of  each  Pamphlet  will  he  8d.  net,  pottage  included.    Special 
termi  will  he  given  if  qnantitiet  are  ordered. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  11,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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CHAPMAN  6-  HALL,  UMITED. 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

Edited  by   FRANK  HARRIS. 

HTHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  on  the  ist  of 
"*■      every  month,  and  a  Vojume  is  completed  every  Six  Months. 


77i€  folUrwmg  are  among 

GRANT  ALLEN. 

SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK. 

MATHEW  ARNOLD. 

AUTHOR  OF  "GREATER  BRITAIN. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN. 
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